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The  ProUem  of  the  Training  School 

PsoFEssoR  H.  S.  H1PPEN8TEK1.,  State  Normal, 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 

hINCE  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  no  prob- 
^  I  lem  has  been  more  unyielding  in  its  solution  than 
^%  I  this  of  training  schools  or  training  departments. 
Some  normal  schools  seem  to  reach  a  satisfied  state 
with  what  they  are  doing,  others  are  constantly 
changing  and  readjusting.  This  unrest  would  indi- 
cate an  unsolved  problem,  or  a  most  healthy  state 
of  growth  of  some  sort  It  is  probable  that  it  is  not 
a  healthy  growth,  but  a  matter  of  experimentation  that  is  haz- 
ardous to  some  interests.  At  least,  witib  this  condition  before  us, 
may  it  not  be  opportune  to  raise  the  question  once  more  as  to  the 
function  and  possibility  of  the  training  school?  To  answer  the 
question  with  reasonable  fullness  would  require  a  knowledge  of 
much  of  the  theory  of  training  school  and  some  visitation  of  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  probably  of  foreign  countries. 
For  us  to  see  that  there  is  a  problem  which  has  notf  been  fully 
solved  is  enough  at  this  time.  Among  the  topics  involved  in  con- 
sideration of  such  a  problem,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
first,  the  purpose  of  such  a  school ;  second,  its  relation  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  normal  schools;  third,  its  relation  directly  to 
the  student  teacher;  fourth,  its  relation  to  the  course  of  study; 
fifth,  its  relation  to  the  child  asked  to  attend  such  a  school. 
So  intimate  is  the  relalion  of  these  five  points  that  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  discuss  any  one  of  them  without  entrenching  upon 
the  others  to  some  extent  Likewise,  it  is  evident  that  each 
is  capable  of  amplification  into  a  paper  of  this  length  or  more. 
This  discussion  will  necessarily  be  more  in  die  nature  of  an  out- 
line. 

There  has  long  been  the  thou^t  wherever  normal  schools  have 
been  established,  that  there  needs  to  be  an  application  of  the 
theory  learned  in  the  classroom  in  order  that  such  theory  may 
become  more  fully  understood  and  more  firmly  implanted.  Some 
might  argue  that  the  purpose  of  such  a  school  is  to  teach  would-be 
teachers  how  to  teach.  However  such  an  assumption  would  soon 
manifest  its  absurdity  to  any  one  who  would  reasonably  consider 
the  proposition.  It  requires  only  a  little  reflection  upon  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  work  is  commonly  carried  on  to  realize 
that  the  teaching  act  so  far  as  it  applies  to  schools  as  now  consti- 
tuted, is  not  learned  in  a  training  school.  Through  the  revelation 
and  general  application  of  principles  of  teaching,  the  young  person 
may  be  said  to  be  taught  the  tieaching  act,  but  scarcely  otherwise. 
Serious  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  above  denial  of  power,  but 
when  one  stops  to  thii^  that  much  of  the  practice  work  of  any  one 
student  is  often  confined  to  one,  two  or  three  subjects,  and  those 
frequently  in  the  same  grade,  it  is  evident  to  any  one  conversant 
\vith  the  teaching  problem  at  all  that  these  would-be  teachers  are 
sent  out  without  very  much  knowledge  of  the  course  of  study 
from  the  subject-matter  standpoint,  and  very  little  experience  from 
the  standpoint  of  child  life.  It  must  be,  then,  that  this  practice 
is  used  to  fix  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
general  problem  of  handling  subject-matter  and  child  life  is  based. 

Negatively  stated,  the  purpose  of  such  a  school  cannot  be  the 
teaching  how  to  teach  any  one  grade  even,  for  such  an  assumption 
would  make  the  work  of  teadiing  the  most  wretchedly  formal 
work  that  could  be  undertaken.  From  the  subject-matter  side  it 
might  be  so  reduced,  for  that  is  more  or  less  fixed  and  could  be 
formalized.  However,  from  the  child  side  we  are  saved  from  this 
formalism  for  the  living  child  will  never  permit  the  formalist  to 
have  such  an  easy  time  as  would  come  from  doling  out  what  has 
been  given  in  the  normal  school  practice  class.  Positively  stated, 
the  purpose  of  such  a  school  is  to  give  the  would-be  teacher  a  bet- 
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ter  and  more  oompreheiusiye  grasp  upon  subject-matter;  a  greater 
interest  in  knowledge  and  a  deeper  desire  to  make  such  knowledge 
prevail;  and  experience  in  the  application  of  such  principles  of 
mental  activity  and  growth  as  will  make  this  young  person  a 
thorough  student  of  the  problem  of  adapting  material  to  a  growing 
mind  so  that  the  assimilative  process  of  the  child's  mind  may  have 
the  best  opportunity  to  function.  To  have  the  student  know  the 
subject  as  it  has  been  organized,  to  know  the  general  laws  of 
mental  activity  as  they  have  been  reduced  into  laws  of  teaching, 
and  to  be  a  constant  student  of  the  process  by  which  the  child  takes 
from  the  material  presented  that  which  he  can  assimilate  to  his 
own  life  are  the  things  a  training  school  may  hope  to  have  a  reason- 
able share  in  doing.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  a  share 
the  training  school  may  have,  for  the  task  is  too  great  for  the  stu- 
dent to  compass  in  the  time  allotted* 

If  liie  above  be  done  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  it  will  not 
often  occur  that  a  supervisor  of  teachers  will  be  disappointed  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  a  new  teacher  who  has  been  trained  in  a 
normal  schooL  Such  a  teacher  will  not  show  her  inability  to  cope 
with  the  problem  in  hand  by  saying  this  is  the  way  we  were 
tau^t  to  do  it  in  the  training  schooL  The  successful  teacher  will 
know  that  the  specific  activities  in  which  she  ^igaged  in  the  train- 
ing school  last  year  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  present  situation, 
save  as  these  new.  conditions  reveal  the  same  principles  in  which 
she  was  so  carefully  trained  the  year  before.  Training  schools 
must  leave  the  students  independent  thinkers,  persons  with  open 
minds  for  that  which  manifests  any  new  turn  of  the  principle 
involved,  and  must  not  make  them  formalists. 

The  above  marks  to  quite  an  extent  the  relations  that  should 
exist  between  the  training  school  and  the  departments  of  the 
normaL  The  departments  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  training 
school,  nor  does  the  training  school  exist  for  the  depaniments. 
Both  exist  that  the  student  may  be  more  fully  led  to  see  how 
subjects  of  study  have  come  to  be,  and  how  this  study  of  how  sub- 
jects have  come  to  be  is  a  fundamentally  interesting  thing  to  a 
teacher.  Both  likewise  exist  that  this  student  may  see  something 
of  how  mental  activity  has  been  generalized  into  the  laws  known 
as  principles  or  guides  in  teaching  and  how  by  the  play  of  mental 
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activity  upon  the  organized  subject-matter  the  mind  of  the  child 
comes  to  be  directed  into  those  channels  of  thought  that  the  world 
proclaims  at  this  time  as  civilizing.  From  the  above  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  co-ordination  between  departments  and  training 
school  should  be  the  closest  possible.  It  is  a  co-ordination  requir- 
ing the  utmost  activity  of  the  man  in  the  department,  guided  by 
the  experience  of  the  teacher  who  is  capable  of  watching  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  as  they  unfold  before  classes,  not  just 
one  class.  To  adopt  a  fixed  policy  of  having  the  teacher  in  a  de- 
partment work  out  all  of  the  organization  by  and  through  teaching 
the  material  in  a  class  or  classes  of  children  would  be  short- 
sighted indeed.  In  some  cases  it  would  work  admirably/ per- 
haps, but  in  more  it  would  be  hazardous  to  all  concerned.  Besides, 
the  person  at  work  upon  the  organization  of  subject  matter  needs 
to  see  it  in  its  application  by  some  one  other  than  himself,  at 
times,  to  get  the  exact  perspective  of  the  thing.  To  adjust  all  of 
the  departments  to  the  notions  of  those  of  a  training  school  would 
be  to  argue  that  one  or  two  people  had  all  the  wisdom  of  this 
teaching  business  and  that  this  wisdom  would  die  with  them. 
Usually  the  frailties  of  humanity  prevent  the  realization  of  the 
needs  here  to  any  great  extent  That  experimentation  is  an 
expensive  process,  that  energy  is  being  dissipated  on  every  hand, 
and  that  confusion  of  the  utmost  kind  is  possible  from  ^e  lack 
of  definitely  driving  home  the  work  of  the  departments  is  beyond 
the  possibility  of  contradiction.  However,  it  takes  a  very  big 
man  or  woman  to  direct  a  training  school  and  do  it  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  organized  subject-matter  of  a  department 
It  likewise  takes  breadth  of  view  upon  the  part  of  men  and  women 
in  departments  to  be  told  that  their  organization  is  falling  short, 
and  that  they  must  set  about  finding  the  cause  of  failure.  Every- 
body is  ready  to  say  that  the  ideas  of  co-ordinate  effort  should 
prevail,  that  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  have  this  happy  co- 
ordination; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  frailties 
among  teachers  as  among  other  people,  and  as  a  result  the  thing  is 
not  easy. 

For  whom  and  for  what  purpose  shall  such  a  co-ordination  be 
made  ? — ^it  may  be  asked.  It  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  the  stu- 
dent who  is  preparing  to  teach.    It  is  to  enable  her  to  grasp  more 
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fully  the  needful  things  stated  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  point 
It  surely  is  not  for  the  sake  of  having  the  normal  school  write  all 
the  courses  of  study  and  dictate  all  that  shall  be  done  in  the 
schools  outside.  Such  a  policy  would  be  the  ruination  of  not  only 
the  normal,  but  of  the  sdiools  themselyes.  Such  a  policy  would 
destroy  the  consideration  of  the  second  element  of  all  school  woi^ 
and  would  argue  directly  that  all  children  are  the  same  and  must 
be  put  through  the  same  mold.  The  supervisor  outside  the  normal 
school  and  the  teacher  outside,  even  though  trained  in  the  normal, 
must  be  left  free.  That  the  beneficial  results  of  this  coH)rdination 
between  training  school  and  departments  will  find  its  way  into  the 
organizatian  and  presentation  of  subject-matter  in  the  schools  out- 
side will  be  undottbtodly  true,  for  it  should  be  an  organization  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  whole  school  problem  and  not 
a  forced  condition. 

We  have  already  said  much  concerning  the  relation  of  this  work 
to  the  student  teacher.  All  normal  schools  say  that  two  things  are 
needed  by  this  student  The  relative  emphasis  is  usually  a  much 
debated  point  As  stated  above,  this  teaching  act  is  not  single 
but  triple.  It  involves  a  knowledge  of  die  thing  taught,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  child  activity  and  an  acquired  ability  to  adjust  the 
subject-matter  to  the  child's  interests  and  powers.  With  respect 
to  die  first,  it  will  be  necessary,  even  when  the  grade  and  high 
school  work  is  well  done,  to  still  instruct  the  teachers  in  subject- 
matter,  in  order  that  they  may  see  the  subject  in  its  process  of 
becoming  a  subject  and  tiiereby  be  able  to  divide,  organize  and 
emphasize  properly.-  However,  there  is  still  a  woeful  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  subject-matter  on  the 
part  of  many  would-be  teachers,  as  one  of  my  students  found  when 
he  investigated  this  problem  for  another  purpose  last  year.  This 
is  what  he  says: 

^^The  lack  of  knowledge  of  some  of  the  simplest  facts  of  subject* 
matter  was  astounding.  This  lack  was  not  manifest  wholly  among 
those  entering  the  normal,  but  it  was  apparent  among  those  who 
were  candidates  for  graduation  as  welL"  The  character  of  this 
paper  is  serious,  and  for  that  reason  I  refrain  from  including 
some  of  the  assembled  data.  One  is  tempted,  however,  to  use  sar- 
casm as  the  most  effective  weapon  with  which  to  assail  entrenched 
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f adifim,  as  did  Collier's  and  The  Ladies  Hiome  Jonxnaly  recently. 
However,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  either  the  time  the  normal 
school  allots  to  itself  for  giving  a  teacher's  mastety  of  elementary 
sabject-matter  is  too  short,  or  else  the  normal  schools  are  making 
too  much  of  outside  activities  in  many  cases;  for  the  students  do 
not  go  out  with  subject*matter  well  in  hand,  nor  with  the  proper 
spirit  of  investigation  concerning  subject-matter. 

When  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  teach,  these  student 
teachers  show  from  their  vexy  questions  that  they  have  not  mas- 
tered the  subject-matter  in  its  organization  with  reference  to  the 
grasp  of  the  child  mind.  They  leap  from  one  question  to  another 
so  remote  in  significance  that  the  child  is  unable  to  follow  at  all, 
and  gets  the  impression  that  geography  or  histoxy  is  a  matter  of 
jumble.  These  would-be  teachers  have  not  seen  that  a  teacher's 
knowledge  of  a  subject  comprises  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  His  knowledge  comprises  an  organisation  of  facts  carefully 
selected,  thorou^y  subordinated  and  properly  arranged  for  tbe 
child  mind.  That  students  fail  to  realise  that  there  is  a  teacher's 
knowledge  of  a  subject  is  manifest  from  the  answers  I  have  re- 
ceived scores  of  times  to  the  questions  of  what  constitutes  a 
teacher's  knowledge  of  a  subject  Invariably  the  answer  has 
come  that  it  is  more  in  quantity  of  the  same  sort  of  knowledge  as 
the  pupil  is  supposed  to  acquire. 

Another  student  studying  the  same  topic  approached  it  from 
the  other  side.  She  says:  ^Professional  training  prepares  the 
path  for  the  student  by  which  he  may  travel  from  tiie  recitation 
room  into  the  school  room.  After  the  student  has  been  instructed 
in  the  art  of  relating  subject-matter  to  the  child,  each  one  is 
granted  the  opportunity  of  applying,  in  the  form  of  practice 
teaching,  his  acquired  knowledge*  Before  undertaking  the  task 
of  teaching  in  the  practice  department,  it  is  best  that  the  student 
teacher  obsorve  a  model  school  presided  over  by  the  most  compe- 
tent instructor.  In  this  way  the  student  teacher  is  enabled  to  see 
how  a  real  teacher  treats  the  problems  of  everyday  school  life."  If 
we  are  to  listen  to  those  who  have  taken  our  work,  the  most  crying 
need  of  today  is  for  more  adequate  work  on  the  part  of  those 
directing  observation.  This  part  of  the  student's  course  must  not 
be  regarded  as  the  first  act  in  the  professional  career  of  the  stu- 
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dent,  but  needs  to  be  carried  right  up  to  that  point  where  the 
student  has  both  subject-matter  and  psychology  well  in  hand. 
This  work  needs  6>  be  the  observation  not  of  a  hit  or  miss  lesson, 
but  a  series  of  observations  of  real  school  and  dasB  work,  carried 
through  not  one  grade  only,  but  far  enough  to  permit  the  stu- 
dent to  see  the  connection.  It  should  be  work  that  is  as  nearly  in 
harmony  with  actual  schoolroom  activity  outside  as  possible.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  this  student  teadies  either  five  or  fifty 
lessons,  but  it  does  matter  that  she  does  the  taanhiug  with  the  ut- 
most consciousness  of  the  problems  of  subject-matter  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  child.  To  set  aside  one  room  where  students  may  go  to 
teach  and  another  where  they  may  observe  will  aid  somewluit,  but 
such  a  plan  is  no  real  solution  of  ihe  problem*  The  art  of  teaching 
if  not  teachable  by  practice,  until  the  student  has  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  the  art  to  make  a  direct  application  of 
those  principles.  This  application  will  then  reveal  more  things 
to  be  done  than  the  student  could  get  into  her  head  throu^  mere 
telling.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  state  would  not  permit 
the  would-be  doctor  to  cut  off  a  man's  arm,  just  for  the  sake  of 
giving  him  practice.  He  must  have  studied  long  and  diligently 
the  location  of  nerve  and  blood  vessel,  the  art  of  cutting,  and  h^ 
must  have  observed  the  most  skillful  surgeon  do  work  of  this  sort, 
or  of  ver^  similar  kind.  When  will  we  get  the  same  wisdom 
into  this  matter  ^f  training  people  who  deal  with  mind  and  soul, 
as  we  have  demanded  from  those  who  deal  with  the  body  ?  Briefly 
then,  the  relation  of  training  school  to  student  is  just  this,  that 
it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  organization  of  subject-matter  as  applied  to  developing 
mind.  This  is  its  first  and  greatest  function.  It  also  gives  the 
student  the  opportunity  to  get  the  feel  of  the  thing,  by  trying  the 
managing  and  teaching  act.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
thing  he  undertakes  is  to  be  as  nearly  in  harmony  with  the  actual 
thing  that  he  will  meet  outside  as  is  possible.  To  give  him  only 
a  handful  of  pupils  for  whom  he  becomes  a  mere  tutor,  does 
not  solve  the  problem  and  does  not  give  him  the  needed  training 
as  schools  are  now  constituted.  He  must  teach  more  than  one 
line  and  in  more  than  one  grade  in  order  that  be  may  see  the  real 
problem.    His  work  will  never  be  ideal  while  he  teaches  in  a 
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training  schooL  Here  he  is  only  learning  the  problem.  He  will 
meet  with  entirely  new  things  in  the  real  school  outside,  but  by 
this  application  of  the  principles  he  has  learned  and  observed 
skilled  teachers  using,  he  will  be  better  fitted  to  cope  with  the  real 
situation  in  the  sdiool  outside. 

One  purpose  of  the  training  school  should  be  that  of  exhibiting 
the  course  of  study.  Localities  will  necessarily  modify  any  course 
of  study  to  some  extent,  but  in  general  the  course  should  be  uni- 
form for  the  state.  It  will  then  be  the  function  of  a  training 
school  to  lay  before  the  student  teachers  the  essential  elements  of 
such  a  course.  The  normal  may  give  expert  evidence  along  the 
lines  of  making  courses,  but  it  can  hardly  be  its  function  to  make 
the  course.  If  this  be  attempted,  its  graduates  will  find  them- 
selves still  out  of  harmony  with  the  community  interests,  for  the 
mere  ipse  dixit  of  a  normal  school  to  a  course  is  not  going  to  estab- 
lish such  a  course  for  the  schools  of  the  state,  nor  should  it  do  so. 
It  would  seem  that  the  training  school  of  the  future  would  have 
more  distinct  work  along  this  line  than  any  other  lines  thus  far 
discussed.  Its  function  is  to  make  clear  the  limitations  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  existini;  course.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  atudent  teacher  to  see  more  and  to  attempt  more  than  the 
practice  in  one  subject  in  one  grade.  Every  man  who  has  closely 
supervised  work  in  the  public  schools  knows  that  the  greatest  need 
of  grade  teachers  is  that  of  seeing  the  work  of  the  grade  below 
and  the  grade  above  at  least,  and  better  still  of  the  entire  course. 
When  a  supervisor  finds  a  teacher  who  knows  what  the  children 
have  passed  and  to  what  they  are  expected  to  attain,  such  a  super- 
visor knows  that  he  has  found  an  excellent  teacher,  other  things 
being  equal.  Number  sixty-four  in  the  factory  may  do  all  right 
at  his  little  piece  of  work,  for  there  is  management  somewhere 
along  the  line  that  assembles  all  of  these  little  pieces  and  thus 
perfects  the  machine.  With  the  teacher  it  is  not  the  same  as  with 
number  sixty-four ;  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  day  will 
never  come  when  schools  and  factories  may  be  regarded  as  at  all 
comparable  in  their  operations. 

Finally,  the  all  important  thing  is  the  relation  of  the  training 
school  of  tiie  future  to  the  child.  !N'o  public  school  has  aiiy  excuse 
for  existence  save  to  aid  the  child  to  harmonize  his  will  and  his 
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rerj  being  to  that  higher  will  and  being  which  oonstitates  the 
essence  of  the  other  institutions  of  civilized  society.  In  other 
words,  the  philosophy  of  the  matter  may  be  stated  in  these  terms 
already  used  by  some  one ;  viz.,  the  school  exists  to  institutionalize 
the  child.  The  school  does  not  exist  to  take  the  place  of  the  home, 
but  to  assist  the  child  to  become  a  more  efficient  member  of  this 
institution.  The  school  does  not  exist  to  take  the  place  of  the 
church,  the  business  or  social  institutions,  but  to  assist  the  child 
to  more  adequately  take  his  place  in  these  institutions  and  thus 
aid  himself  and  his  fellows.  That  the  school  does  assume  the 
duties  of  some  of  these  institutions,  or  all  of  them  at  times,  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  every  time  it  is  compelled  to  do  so,  it  cripples  it^ 
self,  because  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  some  more  direct  duty 
of  its  own.  If  the  above  statements  be  in  any  considerable  measure 
correct,  then  it  follows  that  the  training  school  must  in  the  fullest 
sense  fulfill  this  mission  to  the  child ;  first  of  all  for  the  child's 
own  sake,  and  then  for  the  sake  of  the  other  child  who  will  be 
more  adequately  trained,  because  this  training  school  child  has 
enabled  some  would-be  teacher  to  realize  the  problems  of  teaching. 
The  child  of  the  training  school  must  not  be  used  for  experi- 
mentation, he  must  not  be  practiced  upon  for  the  sake  of  prac- 
ticing. If  we  parallel  the  medical  preparation  again,  we  must 
realize  that  the  state  does  not  allow  the  patient  to  be  carved  just 
to  show  how  carving  may  be  done.  If  the  medical  student  needs 
practice  in  carving,  he  must  use  dead  bodies,  not  living.  The 
expert  or  the  student  is  allowed  activity  upon  the  patient  only 
that  the  patient  may  be  benefitted.  It  can  hardly  be  conceived 
as  possible  that  the  state  would  allow  patients  to  be  taken  off  to 
little  hospital  rooms  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  would-be  doctor 
without  his  having  first  observed  the  process  until  there  could  be 
little  uncertainty  of  the  result,  and  not  even  then  without  the  ex- 
pert being  at  hand.  In  some  training  schools  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  children  are  sent  off  to  little  rooms  to  be  practiced  upon, 
without  the  ©cpert  at  hand.  In  one  case  I  have  observed,  the  stu- 
dent teacher  had  in  charge  six  boys  and  one  girl  whom  she  mar- 
shaled into  a  room  remote  from  their  schoolroom.  Here  she  tried 
to  learn  the  teaching  act  by  stumbling  through  her  work  without 
any  guidance  save  that  her  plan  had  been  red-ink  marked  and  she 
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was  visited  twice  in  fifteen  recitations.  On  these  visits  the  critic 
remained  ten  minutes  each  time.  During  the  first  week  these  boys 
littered  the  floor  with  paper  wads  and  practiced  all  the  smartness 
which  sometimes  makes  a  school  training  ground  for  states  prison 
rather  than  life.  What  a  woeful  waste  to  student,  to  child,  and  to 
state!  It  would  have  been  far  more  gain  if  this  student 
had  been  asked  to  teach  two  lessons  in  the  regular  school- 
room under  as  nearly  ordinary  school  conditions  as  possible  and 
under  the  constant  sympathetic  guidance  of  the  critic  The  boys 
were  settled  by  the  possessor  of  the  classroom,  but  he  did  no  more 
than  watch  to  see  what  the  young  woman  learned  about  teaching. 
He  found  that  so  far  as  her  attainment  was  concerned,  it  was  time 
practically  wasted  and  the  state  was  cheated. 

The  child  of  a  training  School  more  than  of  any  other  school 
needs  the  constant  and  daily  direction  of  the  expert  His  course 
must  be  so  supervised  that  his  work  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
child  who  is  in  the  best  of  grade  schools.  He  must  not  be  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  which  frequently  comes  to  him  by  giving 
him  a  little  extra  in  the  way  of  folk  dancing,  gymnasium  training, 
manual  training,  extra  supplementary  reading  material  or  some 
other  bait  The  state  owes  him  the  same  straightforward  life  that 
is  obtained  in  the  well  conducted  public  school.  The  critic  needs 
to  be  at  hand  to  rectify  the  egregious  blunders  that  may  be  made 
by  the -student  teacher.  As  fully  as  possible  must  the  child  feel 
that  between  himself  and  the  critic  teacher  there  exists  that  bond 
which  contributes  the  real  interplay  of  life,  resulting  in  the  defi- 
nite molding  of  character.  He  must  feel,  in  short,  that  he  has 
a  teacher  and  is  not  the  lone  chick  of  a  dozen  mothers.  That  all 
this  is  a  great  task  goes  without  contradiction  in  any  manner,  but 
that  it  is  possible  is  surely  within  the  range  of  belief. 

The  training  school  of  the  future  will  see  to  it,  then,  first  of  all, 
that  the  right  of  the  child  to  the  best  possible  training  is  con- 
served. Under  no  other  consideration  has  such  a  school  any 
right  to  ask  for  any  child  to  enter  its  precincts.  This  school  of  the 
future  will  illustrate  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  application 
of  the  course  which  has  been  approved  for  the  schools  of  the  state. 
The  training  school  will  likewise  become  the  center  of  the  normal 
school  in  a  more  complete  sense  than  ever  before,  and  this  will  be 
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done  not  by  making  all  of  the  departments  subservient  to  the 
ideas  and  wishes  of  one  person  whom  conditions  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  such  a  training  school,  nor  bj  making  this  principal, 
the  mere  servant  or  clerk  of  the  departments,  to  work  out  their 
decrees.  To  do  this  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
manufacture  of  courses.  That  the  knowledge  gained  through 
this  work  will  be  valuable  for  courses  is  beyond  question,  but'the 
chief  function  of  the  training  school  along  this  line  must  always 
remain  the  exemplification  of  the  successful  use  of  an  approved 
course.  The  departments  will  gather  much  material,  but  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  training  school  of  the  future  will  exhibit  to  the  stu- 
dent teacher  the  vexy  best  work  in  presentation  of  consecutive 
subject-matter  and  the  most  skillful  work  in  adapting  this  subject- 
matter  Ip  the  child  mind.  When,  through  the  observation  and 
acquisition  of  subject-matter  from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  the 
student  has  acquired  principles  to  apply,  then  this  school  will  en- 
able him  under  the  most  helpful  criticism  to  apply  the  principles. 
This  application  wiU  render  these  principles  more  definite  and 
more  comprehensive  to  him.  He  will  not  be  left  to  stumble  about 
with  a  few  children,  in  the  hope  that  somehow,  through  the  form- 
ality of  meaningless  lesson  plans,  or  the  mere  act  of  stumbling,  in 
jgreeentation,  he  may  acquire  the  art  of  the  teaching  act  He  may 
be  permitted  to  teach  a  few  lessons  or  many  lessons,  but  he  will  be 
led  to  see  the  necessity  of  always  studying  the  matter  of  adjusting 
subject-matter  to  developing  mind.  He  will  be  led  to  enthusiasti- 
cally apply  such  principles  as  he  possesses  and  to  seek  for  mors. 
He  will  be  led  to  study  the  teaching  act^  and  not  be  satisfied  with 
&e  mere  attaining  of  a  passing  mark  throu^  the  teaching  of  one 
branch  that  he  thinks  he  likes. 
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SUPKBINTBNDENT  EdWIN   C.  BbOOME,  EaST  ObANGS,  N.   J. 


HEBE  has  been  considerable  evidence  during  the 

TIast  few  years  that  either  society  is  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  the  high  school  or  tiiat  the  high  school 
is  becoming  dissatisfied  with  society.    Society  com- 

□  plains  that  the  high  school  is  cdBting  too  much, 
that  it  expends  a  disproportionate  degree  of  energy 
upon  college  preparation,  that  it  does  not  prepare 
its  pupils  adequately  for  life  careers,  that  tiie 
courses  of  study  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  practical  needs  of 
Hxe  students,  that  the  high  school  overworks  conscientious  stu- 
dents, that  it  makes  a  fetish  of  athletics,  and  that  it  encourages 
social  distinctions  which  discourage  the  poor  boy  and  girl  and  cre- 
ate an  undemocratic  atmosphere.  The  high  school  complains  that 
society  is  becoming  prejudiced  against  it,  that  society  is  not  en- 
couraging its  children  to  go  to  high  school  in  sufficient  numbers, 
or  to  remain  through  the  course,  that  it  sends  its  children  to  hi^ 
school  without  serious  purpose,  that  society  is  constantly  finding 
fault  with  the  high  school  instead  of  giving  it  encouragement  and 
support.  There  is  considerable  truth  in  the  contentions  of  both 
sides  of  the  controversy.    What  are  the  facts  ? 

First,  students  are  dropping  out  of  the  high  schools  in  increas- 
ing numbers  before  finishing  their  courses.  In  1906-1907,  71% 
of  the  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools  in  this  country 
had  dropped  out  before  the  senior  year;  in  1907-'08,  71  l'JO% ; 
in  1908-'09,  70  6-10%;  in  1909-^10,  87  6-10%;  in  1910-'ll, 
87% ;  and  in  1911-'12,  86  6-10%  failed  to  complete  the  full 
course.  I  have  endeavored  by  questionnaires  to  students  and 
principals,  and  by  various  other  forms  of  inquiry  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  high  school  mortality.  The  causes  are  various  and 
difficult  to  classify.  The  results  of  my  inquiry  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  following  causes  are  the  most  important  ones : 

(1).  Economic  conditions,  such  as  financial  necessity,  and  the 
pull  of  industry. 
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<  (2).  The  natural  restlessness  and  unstable  equilibrium  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  adolescent  age. 

(3).     Uninspiring  methods  of  teaching. 

(4).  Traditional  courses  of  study  which  fail  to  satisfy  the 
personal  needs  of  students. 

Ill-health  and  over  strain  are  a  very  much  smaller  factor  than 
some  physicians,  and  a  few  sensational  periodicals  would  have 
us  believe. 

The  first  and  second  causes  we  are  powerless  to  remedy.  The 
third  and  fourth  factors  are  within  our  control.  It  is  my  purpose 
here  to  discuss  particularly  the  fourth,  viz.,  courses  of  study. 

I  have  laid  upon  myself  the  duty  of  answering  three  questions : 
First,  do  prevailing  hi^  sdiool  courses  need  vitalization  {  Second, 
what  is  being  done  in  progressive  schools  to  meet  this  need  ?  Third, 
what  further  can  be  done  {  As  I  understand  it,  vitalization  means 
ao  ordering  courses  of  study  that  the  subject  matter  will  appeal 
to  students  as  having  a  vital  relation  to  their  life  needs.  One  of 
the  questionnaires  above  referred  to  revealed  the  fact  that,  of 
nearly  one  thousand  first,  second  and  third  year  students  in  three 
typical  high  schools,  58%  had  decided  upon  their  future  careers. 
Of  these,  only  48%  could  see  that  there  was  any  relation  between 
what  they  were  studying  and  what  they  expected  to  do  in  life.  I 
included  in  this  48%  the  replies  of  those  who  declared  that  the 
relation  consisted  only  in  the  fact  that  their  high  school  studies 
would  prepare  them  &r  a  higher  institution*  A  similar  inquiry, 
made  four  years  ago,  revealed  the  fact  that  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  seniors  in  six  typical  high  schools  in  New  York  State 
who  had  made  a  decision  as  to  their  future  careers,  only  9  3-10% 
gave  credit  to  their  school  courses  for  influencing  their  choice. 
This,  and  other  evidence  inclines  me  to  believe  that  hi^  school 
courses  need  vitalization. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  progress  in  this  direction. 
The  introduction  of  commercial  courses,  and  other  courses  of  a 
distinctly  vocational  trend  has  become  common.  The  develop- 
ment of  technical  hi^  schools,  such  as  those  of  Newton,  Spring- 
field, and  Cleveland,  and  of  the  county  agricultural  high  schools 
of  the  type  found  in  the  Central  States,  is  familiar  to  all  students 
of  secondary  education.     In  1911-'12,  25%  of  the  high  school 
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students  in  this  country  were  engaged  in  practical  courses^ — com- 
mercial,  technical,  and  manual  training,  agricultural,  and  in  do- 
mestic economy.  Various  co-operative  schemes,  such  as  those  in  op- 
eration at  Beverly  and  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  at  Cincinnati,  are 
likewise  familiar.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  effect  these  new- 
er developments  will  have  upon  the  reduction  of  high  school  mor- 
tality, or  upon  restoring  public  confidence  in  high  schools.  There 
is  a  grave  danger  that  the  elaborately  equipped  technical  hi^ 
schoels  may  degenerate  into  mere  preparatory  schools  for  tech- 
nieal  colleges,  or,  like  the  old  type  manual  training  high  schools, 
may  overemphasize  manipulation  and  technical  skill,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  industrial  intelligenoe  and  vocational  interest 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  vitalization  of 
secondary  courses.  Let  me  venture  to  suggest  ways  which  wiU 
tend  still  further  to  enrich  and  vitalize  high  school  courses. 

1.  Extend  still  further  the  introduction  of  short,  two-year, 
practical  courses,  in  vocational,  business,  and  home-making  sub- 
jects granting  special  diplomas  for  the  successful  completion  of 
such  courses. 

2.  Except  for  students  preparing  for  college  and  other  higher 
institutions,  oniit  all  pure  mathematics,  pure  science,  and  ancient 
languages,  and  teach  modem  languages  by  the  '^direct  method.'^ 

8.  In  all  cases,  where  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  col- 
lege does  not  control,  have  all  mathematics,  science  (excepting, 
possibly,  an  elementary  course  in  general  science),  and  drawing 
strictly  ancillary  to  subjects  which  possess  life  motives;  for  ex- 
ample, geometry  to  mechanical  drawing,  mechanical  drawing 
to  shop  work,  free  hand  drawing  to  costun^e  design,  home  fur- 
nishing, and  illustrating,  and  biology,  physics  and  chemistry 
to  home  economics,  sanitation,  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

4.  Give  credit  for  work  well  done  outside  of  school  in  music, 
applied  arts,  construction,  home-making,  and  agriculture,  some- 
what after  the  plan  in  operation  at  St  Cloud,  Minnesota.* 

5.  Co-ordinate  more  closely  than  is  the  present  practice  all 
related  courses,  and  correlate  practical  English  and  history,  in 
80  far  as  possible,  with  practical  subjects;  for  instance,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  agricultural  and  home-making  subjects. 

^  Sm  City  School  Circular  No.  28  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Bducatlon. 
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6.  Abolish  all  distinctive  course  names,  such  as  classical,  sci- 
entific, manual  arts,  and  commercial;  and  require  of  all  students 
a  minimum  of  English,  foreign  language,  general  science,  and 
history,  and  permit  a  free  but  organic  choice  among  the  remain- 
ing subjects. 

7.  Oive  considerably  more  attention  to  vocational  guidance 
so  that  students  may  decide  earlier  than  at  present  upon  their 
future  careers,  and  adapt  their  courses  accordingly. 

8.  Enrich  still  further  high  school  courses  of  study  by  the 
addition  of  courses  in  practical  civics,  child  study  (for  girls), 
practical  ethics,  and  printings  and  greatly  extend  the  use  of  mu- 
sic, the  drama,  and  the  dance  as  vital  forces  in  education. 

9.  My  investigation  into  the  influence  of  hi^  school  courses 
upon  the  choice  of  life  work  by  students  indicated  that  the  par- 
ticular course  pursued  of  the  traditional  courses — classical,  sci- 
entific, general — made  little  difference  in  the  determination  of 
the  choice  of  careers.  Therefore  it  would  seem  necessary  (1)  to 
lay  most  emphasis  upon  studies  which,  in  so  far  as  can  be  de- 
termined, will  function  to  a  maximal  degree  in  the  life  careers  of 
the  students;  (2)  to  introduce  material  into  all  courses  which 
will  appeal  to  students  as  worth  while;  and  (8)  so  to  conduct 
courses  and  order  teaching  that  the  relation  of  high  school  courses 
to  the  life  needs  of  the  students  will  be  definitely  apparent  to 
them. 

If  the  recommendations  made  in  this  paper  are  sound  and 
practicable,  three  important  steps  will  be  necessary  before  they 
can  be  put  into  successful  operation  generally.  First,  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  financial  and  educational  economy,  all  high  schools 
should  be  converted  into  schools  of  the  general  type,  and  prefer- 
ably co-educationaL  Second,  colleges  should  accept  for  admis- 
sion any  high  school  course  which  has  been  well  done  in  an  ac- 
credited schooL  Third,  uniform  state  courses  of  study,  and  uni- 
form state  examinations,  as  tests  of  school  efficiency,  should  be 
abolished. 
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and  Work 

By  Wm.  J.  McCleeby,  Woecesteb,  Mass. 

^HE  work  of  an  attendance  officer  is  a  work  of  pre- 
vention. 

He  should  be  a  man  who  loves  children  and  who 
understands  how  to  deal  tactfully  with  them. 

He  should  be  a  man  who  thoroughly  believes  in 
the  value  of  an  education.  Many  parents  need  to 
be  taught  the  importance  of  the  school  in  the  foun- 
dation for  a  successful  life.  Often  the  child  needs 
to  learn  that  his  or  her  job  is  to  go  to  school  and  to  do  a  thing, 
not  simply  because  he  wishes  to  do  it ;  to  do  a  thing  because  it  is 
right ;  because  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

He  should  at  all  times  be  able  to  keep  his  mind  open  to  facts, 
and  to  know  when  not  to  make  hasty  decisions;  and  should  note 
the  sentiments  of  life,  but  should  not  be  sentimental. 

Then  weighing  the  facts  of  the  case  carefully,  he  can  by 
moral  suasion,  and  a  clear,  concise  explanation  of  the  law,  appeal 
to  the  best  in  the  child  and  give  him  a  word  picture  of  the  force 
of  the  law  and  its  consequences  to  those  who  fail  to  heed  its 
commands. 

'  To  do  this  correctly,  requires  years  of  training  and  experience. 
There  is  needed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  locality  relating  to  minors  as  well  as  to  children  of  school 
age,  giving  special  attention  to  the  laws  pertaining  to  school  at- 
tendance and  child  labor. 

The  following  is  the  actual  work  in  detail  of  an  attendance 
officer  in  a  New  England  manufacturing  city.  Its  150,000  in- 
habitants represent  thirty-seven  different  nationalities.  His  field 
is  the  South  side  of  the  city  of  W —  and  the  schools  he  visits 
contain  approximately  7,000  children.  His  work  is  to  visit 
the  principal's  office  in  each  building  or  set  of  buildings  and  to 
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obtain  from  the  principal  the  names  of  the  pupils  whose  absence 
or  conduct  require  the  attention  of  the  attendance  officer.  These 
names  are  yent  to  the  principal  by  thp  teachers  who  are  teaching 
in  the  building  or  set  of  buildings  over  which  this  principal  has 
direct  supervision. 

During  the  school  year  beginning  Sept  9,  1912  and  ending 
June  27,  1913,  he  made  1239  visits  to  school  buildings.  The 
total  number  of  names  of  children  reported  to  him  for  investi- 
gation was  2231.  In  his  work  of  investigation  he  made  1881 
visits  to  the  homes  of  the  children.  There  he  met  the  mother  or 
the  father  or  some  one  legally  responsible  for  the  child's  welfare. 

This  meant  going  to  the  homes  sometimes  early  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  parent  went  to  work,  or  calling  at  noon  or  at  night 
if  the  difficulties  of  the  case  were  such  that  only  by  a  definite 
interview  at  a  definite  time  could  he  get  a  definite  settlement. 

These  interviews  with  the  parents  and  other  investigations 
which  were  made,  gave  him  the  real  cause  of  the  child's  absence 
from  school.  These  causes  were  carefully  recorded  day  by  day 
and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  show  the  following  interesting 
facts: 

A  total  of  799  cases  were  absent  because  the  children  them- 
selves were  sick.  This  shows  that  sickness  was  the  cause  of 
31.8%  of  the  2,231  cases  reported  for  the  school  year. 

2nd.  He  found  that  the  parents  keep  the  <diildren  from 
school  to  care  for  the  sick  in  the  home,  or  when  extra  work  is  to 
be  done,  or  small  children  are  to  be  cared  for  while  the  mother 
goes  to  the  market  or  store  to  buy  household  supplies.  The  child 
is  sometimes  sent  on  errands  and  is  late  and  is  allowed  to  stay 
at  home.  These  and  similar  excuses  were  the  causes  given  for 
643  cases  or  28.4%  of  the  whole  number  where  the  children  were 
kept  at  home  by  the  parent. 

3rd.  Change  of  residence  is  another  cause  of  absence.  Fre- 
quently a  week,  sometimes  two  weeks  and  more  of  the  school 
work  is  lost  when  a  family  changes  its  residence  without  any 
request  being  made  for  a  transfer.  Often  the  neighbors  do  not 
know,  or,  if  they  do,  will  not  tell  the  officer  of  the  change  of 
residence.  This  was  the  direct  cause  of  163  cases  or  7.3% 
where  the  change  of  residence  caused  the  absence  of  the  child. 
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Ifow  if  we  add  the  number  of  cases  absent  from  sickness  and 
those  where  the  direct  cause  of  absence  is  due  to  the  parent  with 
those  of  change  of  residence,  we  have  the  sum  of  1596  or  69.9% 
of  the  whole  number  investigated.  Here  we  have  69.9%  of  all 
cases  where  it  is  not  reasonable  to  place  much  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  failure  to  attend  school  upon  the  children.  These  cases 
all  require  careful  investigation,  tact,  patience,  explanation  and 
advice  with  definite  action  where  necessary. 

Not  behaviiog  properly  is  another  cause  of  trouble.  Some  chil- 
dren do  not  get  on  pleasantly  in  the  school  room,  or  on  the  play- 
ground, or  while  on  the  way  to  or  from  school.  These  cases  all 
require  carefol  attention.  Misbehavior  was  the  cause  of  194 
cases  or  8.7%  of  the  total  number  investigated.  When  dealing 
with  these  children  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  always  in  mind, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  get  on  cheerfully,  pleasantly  and 
helpfully  with  those  about  them. 

Tardiness  is  a  fault  of  children  from  homes  where  things  are 
seldom  done  on  time.  The  tendency  in  these  homes  is  to  be  up 
late  at  night  and  to  get  up  late  in  the  morning.  Time  enough 
is  not  allowed  for  the  children  to  reach  schooL  Parents  and 
children  are  both  to  blame  in  these  cases.  The  clocks  in  these 
homes  are  many  times  untruthful  and  the  children  are  easily, 
and  often  willingly  deceived  by  them.  Children  who  are  inter- 
ested in  school  life  and  who  wish  to  be  on  time  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  latie.  Tardiness  was  the  cause  back  of  137  cases  or  6.1% 
of  the  entire  number  of  cases  reported. 

Children  are  influenced  in  a  very  large  degree  by  environment. 
The  attitude  of  the  parents,  the  home  surroundings,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  live.    These  all  react  upon  the  child. 

The  loss  of  the  daily  connected  links  of  information  in  the 
course  of  study  place  the  child  at  a  disadvantage.  They  get  dis- 
couraged, and  lose  interest.  Trouble  in  school  and  a  failure  of 
promotion  leads  to  a  wrong  idea  of  the  value  of  an  education 
and  a  loss  of  respect  for  school  authority.  All  these  things  lead 
to  wilful  truancy. 

Wilful  truancy  for  the  school  year  gave  only  94  cases  or  4.8% 
of  the  2231  cases  reported  for  the  year.  These  94  cases  of 
truancy  were  by  78  children  and  not  always  from  the  poorest 
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homeS;  judging  by  the  lack  of  material  comforts  and  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Fifty-eight  of  the  73  children  were  reported  but  once.  Some 
had  bc^n  truant  before  being  reported  and  some  after  being  re- 
portedy  but  the  principal  or  teacher  was  able  to  influence  the  child 
without  the  further  aid  of  the  attendance  officer. 

Of  those  who  were  truant  more  than  once,  three  left  school 
and  went  to  work,  as  the  law  allowed  them  to  leave  when  14 
years  of  age.  In  two  cases  where  the  mother  was  away  working 
all  day,  this  condition  was  changed  and  truancy  ceased. 

One  truant  was  sent  to  the  training  school  The  mother  of 
this  truant  was  partially  insane  and  later  was  placed  in  an  in- 
sane asylum.  The  father  was  away  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night  and  the  home  influence  and  training  was  almost 
none  at  alL 

In  four  cases  the  father  was  dead  and  the  mother  needed  the 
help  and  advice  of  the  attendance  officer  in  training  her  children. 
Two  children  were  not  handled  wisely  by  their  parents ;  kindness 
was  what  was  needed,  not  severe  whipping.  Lack  of  clothing 
was  the  real  cause  of  truancy  in  but  one  case. 

The  attendance  officer,  the  teacher  and  the  principal,  all  work 
together  in  the  school  and  the  attendance  officer  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  school  and  the  home,  where  his  visits  were  fre- 
quent and  his  watchful  eye  detected  any  slackness  in  the  home 
by  the  child  or  its  parents. 

The  real  cause  of  wilful  truancy  is  almost  entirely  poverty 
of  character  either  in  the  child,  his  parents,  or  his  teacher,  and 
sometimes  but  not  often  in  all  three.  Since  the  child  is  influ- 
enced to  so  great  an  extent  by  his  inherited  tendencies,  by  older 
people  and  by  the  environment  of  his  home  and  the  street,  he 
needs  at  this  time  our  best  thought  and  best  effort 

Here  the  attendance  officer  needs  to  be  charitable,  to  be  lenient 
and  courageous.  By  charity  I  mean  being  able  to  view  matters 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  offender;  to  get  down  where  the  child 
lives,  and  to  think  his  thoughts  after  him.  Leniency  does  not 
mean  slackness  either  in  morals  or  discipline.  Those  who  deal 
much  with  little  offenders  learn  to  their  great  amazement  that 
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they  weigh  chances  and  draw  conclusions  with  a  nicety  that 
might  well  be  the  envy  of  far  older  people. 

Courage  of  a  fine  quality  is  often  needed  by  the  attendance 
officer;  parents  must  be  told  their  duty,  and  tact  as  weU  as 
courage  is  necessary  to  wait  and  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  and  thus  he  is  able  to  be  helpful  to  both  parent  and  child. 
Then  if  the  forces  of  .evil  are  winning  and  he  sees  that  he  is 
losing  his  grip  he  must  have  the  courage  to  promptly  take  steps 
to  place  the  child  where  he  wiU  learn  that  he  must  obey  proper 
authority. 

Firmness,  tempered  with  kindness,  always  allays  antagonism 
and  both  the  attitude  and  words  of  the  attendance  officer  should 
bo  of  such  a  forceful  character  that  they  arouse  pride,  ambition, 
and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  its  parents,  that 
they  can  and  wiU  do  the  right  thing. 
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By  Oabolikb  Gbiitin,  New  Toek  Citt. 

N  Adam's  fall, 
We  fdjmM  aU'', 

droned  out  the  school  children  in  the  days  when 
the  old  New  England  Primer  occupied  the  throne 
in  Beading  Book  Land.  And  so  far  as  the  con- 
tent of  reading  books  is  concerned,  those  in 
authority  have  been  continuing  to  ^^sin"  ever  since 
that  worthy  sentiment  was  promulgated  for  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Puritan  !N'ew 
England.  Little  folks  in  those  days  probably  were  not  at  heart 
so  very  different  from  the  children  of  the  present  generation, 
but  they  were  taught  "to  be  seen,  and  not  heard,''  so  if  they  did 
not  really  enjoy  those  strictly  ethical  sentiments,  they  kept  their 
opinions  to  themselves. 

When  the  children  had  become  weary  of  continued  perusal 
and  repetition  of  the  two-line  rhymes,  tiiey  turned  to  the  "a-b, 
abs": 

Orb,  ah, 
h-orh,  hab, 
c-a-&,  cdby 
drOrb,  dab,  etc. 
Further  on  in  the  little  book, — ^which  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  small  enough  and  light  enou^,  not  to  tire  the  arm  and 
hand  that  held  it, — came  the  stories.    They  were  fables  and  ethi- 
cal tales,  in  all  of  which  the  Haec  fahula  docet  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous part    The  New  England  Primer  was  intended  to  teach 
children  two  things:  To  read,  and  the  lesson,  "Be  good  and  you 
will  be  happy,"  or  at  least,  "you  will  get  to  Heaven  some  time, 
which  is  far  more  important" 

Those  of  us  who  have  examined  the  quaint  little  Primer  will 
never  forget  the  pictures  illustrating  "Adam's  fall"  and  the  other 
rhymes  and  stories,  which  were  quite  as  crude  as  the  accompany- 
ing text 
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A  pretty  poor  reader,  we  should  call  it  today.  Yet  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  really  learned  to  read  from  it»  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  stimulation  from  ferule  or  rattan ;  and  crude  as  it 
was  as  compared  with  the  readers  of  today,  it  was  a  great  advance 
over  its  predecessor,  the  Horn  Book,  the  latter  consisting  princi- 
pally of  the  alphabet  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
too,  that  the  !N'ew  England  Primer  contained  the  germ  of  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  best  readers  of  today — the  rhyme,  the  picture^ 
the  phonic  list,  and  the  story.  The  elem^t  that  was  lacking 
was  interest 

In  a  later  development,  the  reading  book  paid  less  attention 
to  the  rhyme  and  story,  but  spread  out  the  ^'a-b,  abs"  into 
sentences: 

The  fat  cat  sat  an  the  mat. 
Was  the  fat  cat  an  the  mat? 
Yes,  the  fat  cat  was  an  the  mat. 
Bun,  fat  cat,  runi 

With  this  also  there  was  the  accompanying  picture, — but  what 
awful  caricatures  of  dogs  and  cats  and  children  illustrated  those 
fat  '^cat  stories.''  I  shall  never  forget,  in  a  primer  that  was 
pored  over  by  myself  and  my  sisters  until  it  was  literally  in 
shreds,  the  excruciating  pictures  illustrating  stories  begiuuing, 
"This  girl  is  tall  and  thin,"  and  "This  boy  is  short  and  fat" 

The  element  of  interest  was  as  yet  woefully  lacking,  and 
thoughtful  teachers  came  to  realize  that  it  was  time  for  a  further 
reform  in  the  reading  books.  The  story  was  therefore  made  the 
bases,  and  the  phonic  association  of  words  was  dropped.  The 
sight  word  method  was  the  result  Each  word  was  learned  for 
itself,  and  the  words  cat  and  mat  were  not  associated  in  the 
child's  mind  in  any  different  way  from  turkey  and  hen.  In  those 
days, — ^not  so  long  ago  but  that  many  primers  still  in  use  are 
based  on  the  sight-word  plan,  teachers  were  all  "child-studying", 
to  determine  whether  350  or  500  words  was  the  limit  of  a  child's 
capacity  of  attainment  in  the  first  year  of  school  life.  This  was 
a  period  of  simple  word  memorization.  No  wonder  it  became  a 
tradition  that  learning  to  read  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  at- 
tainments of  a  lifetime  I     No  wonder  "a  boy's  thoughts"  were 
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"long,  long  thoughts,"  with  regard  to  that  (to  him)  almost  in- 
surmountable task  of  learning  to  read  I 

Then  came  Dr,  Edward  Ward  of  Brooklyn  and  his  phonic 
plan, — ^a  plan  which  has  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  reading. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  something  of  his  inspiration  might  not 
have  been  the  result  of  a  philosophic,  logical  mind  coming  in 
contact  with  the  "a-b,  abs"  of  the  old  New  England  Primer. 
The  phonics  had  been  there  before,  but  he  it  was  who  combined 
and  arranged  them  into  families  and  phonic  lists,  and  I  believe 
the  study  of  phonics  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  words  will  always 
remain  a  part  of  learning  to  read.  Dr.  Ward  needs  no  other  or 
better  monument  The  children  may  well  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed  for  what  he  has  done  for  them. 

But  a  mistake  was  made  again,  in  the  Ward  readers.  The 
stories  were  based  on  the  phonic  words.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
write  stories  that  should  be  interesting  to  children,  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  limitations.  Its  impossibility  the  results 
proved.  The  stories  contained  the  phonic  lists  but  though  chil- 
dren learned  to  read,  they  disliked  the  whole  process.  The  stories 
did  not  appeaL  What  should  have  been  a  daily  joy,  proved  a 
daily  sorrow. 

Again  the  pendulum  swung  to  the  other  side.  Teachers 
realized  once  more,  that  children  must  be  interested  or  only 
partial  success  was  possible.  Lessons  and  stories  were  worked 
out,  based  on  Mother  Goose  and  other  simple  rhymes.  The  chil- 
dren learned  the  rhymes  with  fatal  ease.  They  learned  the 
rhymes,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  not  learn  to  read. 

In  the  olden  days,  people  took  it  for  granted  that  half  the  world 
must  either  die  of  smallpox,  or  go  through  life  disfigured  with  the 
unpleasant  marks  of  the  dread  disease.  A  man  discovered  the 
simple  process  of  inoculation  known  as  vaccination,  and  presto, 
change!    Smallpox  was  no  longer  a  menace. 

Of  the  making  of  readers  there  was  no  end — ^most  of  the  re- 
sultant books  failing  more  or  less  completely  of  their  purpose; 
and  the  best  of  them  being  far  from  perfect. 

It  was  left  to  two  bright  teachers  in  the  New  York  City  schools, 
wha  had  tried  every  known  method  of  teaching  reading,  to  hit 
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upon  the  happy  plan  of  combining  the  best  features  of  all  the 
methods.     The  result  is  the  Story  Hour  Headers. 

The  germ  of  the  perfect  school  reader,  which  was  found  in  the 
New  England  Primer,  has  developed  and  come  to  fruition  in  the 
Story  Hour  Readers.  The  older  book  contained  in  embryo,  the 
rhyme,  the  picture,  the  phonic  list,  and  the  story.  The  Story 
Hour  method  has  all  these  and  more. 

The  Mother  Goose  rhyme  is  made  the  basis.  The  rhyme  is  re- 
peated, sung,  and  dramatized.  From  it  are  developed  the  lists 
of  phonic  words,  and  these  are  printed  separately  on  large  cards. 
Groups  of  the  words  found  in  the  rhymes  are  identified  by  the 
children  in  the  book,  on  the  blackboard,  and  on  perception  cards, 
until  the  little  folks  are  familiar,  not  with  isolated  words  alone, 
but  with  words  as  related  to  each  other. 

The  rhymes  are  made  the  basis  also  of  most  delightful  stories, 
and  from  these  again  are  taken  phonic  word  groups,  while  on  the 
pictorial  side  the  Story  Hour  Headers  have  set  a  new  standard  for 
school-book  illustration. 

The  development  of  illustration  generally  in  book  and  maga- 
zine, has  been  remarkable  in  recent  years.  But  people  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  ^^any  old  thing"  would  do  for  a  school 
book.  The  makers  of  the  Story  Hour  Readers  decided  that  it 
wouldn't,  and  as  a  result  some  of  the  best  living  illustrators  of 
children's  stories  have  done  their  finest  work  for  these  books. 
Children  are  so  carried  away  with  the  pictures  that  they  are 
determined  to  learn  to  read  the  stories  about  those  delightful 
dancing  cups  and  saucers,  tin  soldiers  a-marching,  white  rab- 
bits, and  the  laughing  goats. 

Many  more  than  the  traditional  350  words  are  learned  in  the 
first  year  by  the  Story  Hour  method,  although  the  complete 
mastery  of  every  word  in  the  first  book  is  not  even  attempted. 
Older  people  do  not  expect  to  remember  every  word  of  a  book 
they  have  read.  Why  should  this  be  expected  of  a  child  ?  Grown- 
up people  are  contented  if  they  retain  the  plot  of  the  story,  or 
the  main  thought  of  the  argument:  and  it  is  mastery  of  thought 
that  is  the  purpose  of  these  Readers.  There  is  no  danger  that 
children  will  be  able  to  read  the  Story  Hour  Readers  upside  down 
as  well  as  right  side  up. 
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The  reading  problem  has  been  solved.  Learning  to  read  has 
been  made  a  jojy  and  every  child  can  learn  to  read  by  a  simple 
prooess.  Every  teacher,  and  not  alone  the  specially  gifted  teacher, 
can  teach  children  to  read,  for  the  right  method  makes  this 
possible. 

The  Story  Hour  method  gives  pupils  the  right  start  along  the 
road  to  the  place  where  they  will  later  be  able  to  sing,  from  the 
depths  of  their  hearts,  the  words  of  the  Old  English  song, 

'^Oh  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke, 

Eyther  in  doore  or  out; 

With  the  grene  leaves  whispering  overhede, 

Or  the  streete  cryes  all  about 

Where  I  maie  reade  all  at  my  ease, 

Both  of  the  newe  and  olde; 

For  a  joUie  goode  booke  whereon  to  looke. 

Is  better  to  me  than  golde.'' 
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By  Fsebebio  W.  Sandebs 
(Continued  from  Education  for  May) 

§3.     The     Elemektaby     Depaetmekt,     Intebmediats 
Department,  ob  School  op  Boyhood  aki> 

GiBLHOOD  PbOPEB. 

A.  Genebal  View.  In  this  department  of  school  life  all  the 
required  work  should  be  done  during  school  hours,  except  a 
limited  amount  of  gathering  material  and  of  individual  observa- 
tion.in  nature  study  and  perhaps  also  in  the  study  of  human  occu- 
pations and  institutions.  There  may,  however,  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  optional  reading  and  composition  work,  and  once  or 
twice  a  year  in  the  later  years  of  the  course  the  teacher  might  re- 
quire the  preparation  of  a  composition  out  of  schooL 

Speaking  of  this  period — the  period  of  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  preceding  stage  of  child- 
hood— Bryan  in  the  work  previously  cited  says:  "The  child  is 
not  simply  his  former  self  grown  larger,  but  is  in  many  ways  an 
altogether  different  being."  "This  is  the  period  of  endurance  and 
of  coordination  mental  and  physical,  and  mental  with  physical, 
the  time  for  the  storing  up  of  reserve  power  and  the  estahlishment 
of  automatisms'*  [Italics  mine].  The  students  of  this  period 
of  development  generally  agree  that  it  is  a  period  of  fair  strength 
and  coordination  and  exceptional  plasticity  of  tissue,  muscular 
and  neural.  Hence  it  is  the  time  for  mental  drill  and  practise, 
and  for  physical  drill  and  practise  so  far  as  the  resultant  physi- 
cal development  and  training  will  not  be  lost  by  reason  of  the 
very  considerable  muscular  and  neural  changes  taking  place  at 
and  after  pubescence. 

Bryan  does  well  to  remind  us  that  attention  brings  interest 
as  truly  as  interest  brings  attention,  and  therefore  he  advises 
that  the  attention  of  boys  and  girls  at  this  stage  of  development 
be  directed  to  "those  things  which  serve  as  the  alphabets  of 
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formal  school  work"  [I  should  prefer  to  say,  the  alphabets  of 
the  uniyersal  (i.  e.,  imiyersally  needed)  arts  of  civilization]  ^  even 
thon^  at  times  their  interest  in  some  lines  must  be  induced  bj 
attention  to  them.  As  to  the  ease  with  which  this  attention  may 
be  gained  and  held^  he  wisely  says  that  ^^if  the  time  given  to 
reading  before  the  child  was  seven  years  of  age  were  given  to 
real  things  in  which  he  has  a  lively  interest  ...  it  would  bring 
such  a  fund  of  information  and  interest  to  the  reading  work  at 
nine  years  of  age  that  the  problem  of  method  in  teaching  reading 
would  practically  solve  itseli" 

B.  CusBioTnLUM.  In  this  stage  of  school  life  there  should  be  a 
fairly  systematic  study  of: — 

1.  Beckoning  or  ''Mathematics'^ — The  bulk  of  the  work  in 
mathematics  should  doubtless  be  what  is  designated  as  arithmetic 
proper^  but  in  connection  with  this  and  with  the  manual  training, 
drawing  and  geography,  the  elements  of  concrete  geometry  would 
be  learned,  and  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  before  the  expiration 
of  this  period  of  school  life  there  should  be  at  least  so  much  al- 
gebra introduced  as  to  give  the  boy  or  girl  the  idea  of  dealing 
with  generalized  quantities,  or,  in  other  words,  with  literal  sym- 
bols.* It  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  taught  under  the 
name  of  ^'algebra" ;  it  may  well  be  presented  simply  as  one  aspect 
of  elementary  mathematics. 

To  maintain  such  an  elasticity  throughout  the  whole  school 
qrstem  as  to  make  it  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  school 
children,  however  irregular  special  circumstances  may  compel 
them  to  be  in  their  attendance;  to  make  it  possible  for  any  boy 
at  any  given  stage  in  his  boyhood  to  find  his  proper  place  in  the 
school  without  primary  reference  to  certain  definite  attainments 
in  school  lore,  and  to  enable  him  to  leave  the  school  at  any  time 
that  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  so,  with  an  education  relatively 
complete  in  reference  to  his  then  stage  of  development,  and 
fitting  him  to  make  the  most  of  life  with  the  equipment  thus  far 
attained, — it  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  the  arithmetic  should 
be  taught  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  '^concentric  circle"  man- 

•  This  Ifl  done  In  Oermany,  and  In  a  number  of  the  best  schools,  where  math- 
ematics* rather  than  "arithmetic".  Is  the  sabject  of  study,  the  elemenU  of 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra  are  all  acquired  simply  and  naturally  In  the 
lower  grades. 
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ner,*  the  fundamental  principles  being  early  learned  in  and 
through  their  simplest  appUcations  and  repeated  again  and  again 
with  increasingly  difficult  applications.  It  has  been  shown  in 
the  better  primary  schools  that  the  principles  of  fractions  may 
be  used  in  their  application  to  simple  concrete  cases  long  before 
the  pupil  has  learned  the  symbols  for  fractions  or  knows  that  he 
knows  anything  about  fractions.  Does  not  all  work  in  division, 
indeed,  when  intelligently  done  and  not  worked  merely  in  ao- 
cordance  with  a  rule  learned  by  rote,  constitute  work  in  fractions  f 

Finally,  let  it  be  said  that  just  so  much  of  mathematics  should 
be  learned  by  each  individual  pupil,  within  this  period  of  school 
life,  as  he  can  learn  without  undue  effort  There  should  he  no 
fixed  requirement  of  knowledge  for  gradwUion  from  this  depart- 
ment of  the  school,  and  no  driving  or  overwork  for  slow  or  dull 
pupils. 

2.  Language  (Oral  speech  and  its  written  and  printed  sym- 
bols).— ^Writing  should  of  course  be  systematically  practised,  and 
the  use  of  the  vernacular — oral  and  written  composition,  reading 
and  spelling — should  be  a  constant  part  of  the  work  in  this  schooL 
In  spelling  a  select  list  of  a  few  hundred  difficult  or  especially 
irregular  words  belonging  to  the  everyday^  vocabulary  of  life 
should  be  learned,  in  addition  to  the  incidental  learning  of  spell- 
ing in  connection  with  reading  and  writing.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  course  the  elements^  of  grammar  should  be  brought  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  boy  and  girl  (in  which  work  the  study  of 
another  modem  language  than  the  vernacular  would  assist) ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  notion  of  comparative  philology 
might  be  given  either  by  the  foreign-language  teacher  or  by  the 
class-teacher  in  connection  with  the  work  in  history  and  English, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  There  should  of  course  be  systematic  de- 
velopment in  the  language  work,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  love  for  literature  should  be  a  conscious  aim  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.    Yet,  throughout,  the  language  work  should 

*  Frank  Hall's  School  Arithmetic  is  one  In  which  the  subject  is  presented  In 
this  way. 

t  why  should  the  child  spend  his  time  learning  to  spell  such  words  as 
phthysic?    In  forty  years  of  a  somewhat  wide  experience  of  life,  as  teacher,  law- 

?er.  Journalist,  etc,  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  use  the  word  except  as 
am  using  it  now. 
t  It  seems  to  me  highly  unwise  to  trouble  the  child  with  minutiae,  to  set 
him,  for  instance,  to  distinguish  nicely  between  adverbial  and  adjective  modi- 
fiers in  cases  as  to  which  it  is  often  difficult  for  specialists  in  grammar  to  agree. 
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be  coordinated  with,  and  by  the  teacher  consciously  made  a  part 
of,  the  history,  geography  and  nature  study,  as  indeed  of  every 
study  in  the  school. 

This  is  the  golden  age  for  the  practical  acquirement  of  a  for- 
eign language,  and  wherever  possible  at  least  one  modem  lan- 
guage should  be  pursued  by  the  conversational  method  throughout 
this  department  of  the  school.  In  the  case  of  pupils  who  are  later 
to  study  several  foreign  languages,  I  would  prefer  French,*  both 
because  the  difficulties  in  its  pronunciation  are  best  mastered  at 
this  age  and  because  the  simplicity  of  its  grammar  would  make 
its  mastery  easier  than  that  of  a  more  elaborately  inflected  lan- 
guage, and  would  thus  bring  to  the  boy  or  girl  the  stimulus  of  suc- 
cess and  give  him  greater  confidence  in  himself  generally  and 
especially  in  his  ability  to  learn  a  foreign  language. 

3.  The  Economic  and  CiUtural  Development  of  Mankind,  or 
'^History." — The  history  of  the  elementary  department  should  not 
treat  merely  of  the  life  and  institutions  of  the  aborigines  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  so  much  of  the  recent  development  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  as  happened  to  be  transferred  a  few  generations  ago 
to  the  American  continent,  but  should  treat  of  the  general  de- 
velopment of  human  society  and  culture,  and  especially  of  eco- 
nomic development,  which  would  make  the  most  natural  center 
of  interest  from  which  to  gain  some  intelligent  information  as 
^to  the  development  of  art  and  science  and  the  accompanying 
changes  in  social,  political  and  religious  institutions  that  have 
taken  place  as  men  have  risen  from  savagery  and  barbarism  to 
civilization.  In  other  words,  the  conventional  study  of  history 
should  in  the  elementary  department  be  replaced  by  such  a  study 
of  the  social  life  of  man — economic,  political,  religious  and 
esthetic — as  shall  tend  to  make  the  complex  machinery  of  mod- 
em civilization  comprehensible  to  the  boy  and  girl  by  reference 
to  the  simpler  life  of  a  lower  stage  of  human  development  out  of 
which  all  modem  civilization  (of  which  whole  our  American  civ- 
ilization is  but  one  of  the  parts)  has  developed*  The  natural 
sympathy  of  the  pre-adolescent  child  of  civilization  for  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  less   highly  developed   human  societies,    suggests 

*  Today,  in  a  great  number  of  American  communltleSp  Spanish  would 
be  the  moflt  advisable  foreign  language  for  the  public  achoola. 
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the  best  and  most  effective  way  of  giving  the  child  an  insight 
into  the  real  significance  of  history^  inasmuch  as  it  affords  a 
way  of  approaching  the  subject  that  is  full  of  interest  for  him, 
and  even  of  delight^  in  proportion  as  he  is  encouraged  to  act 
out  and  live  again  in  some   measure   the  history   of  the  race.* 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  geography  the  story  of  the 
formation  of  the  principal  modem  national  states  might  be  given 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  a  very  few  words,  and  of  course  the  story 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  boys  and  girls'  home  community 
would  be  treated  more  fully  than  other  parts  of  history.  The 
work  in  history  would  naturally  bring  about  an  interest  in  civics. 

Throughout  the  elementary  study  of  history,  biography  might 
weU  play  a  large  part,  but  it  certainly  should  not  be  the  ex- 
clusive method  of  approaching  the  subject  Geography  and  the 
various  arts  of  expression — ^modeling  in  sand  and  day,  basket 
work  and  weaving,  wood  and  perhaps  a  little  metal  work,  brush 
and  pencil  work,  and  of  course  literature — should  all  make  their 
contribution  to  the  study  of  human  development  (which  I  take 
to  be  the  meaning  of  history)  as  should  also  individual  and  class 
excursions. 

4.  Oeography  (physical,  political  and  commercial), — never 
losing  sight  of  the  close  connection  of  this  subject  with  nature 
study  in  general,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  human  economics,  or 
history,  on  the  other. 

5.  Nature  Study,  or  Elementary  Science, — ^in  which  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  associations  of  the  subject  with  geo- 
graphy, as  well  as  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  lead  the  child  to  the 
gradual  realization  that  all  human  civilization  so  far  attained 
rests  upon  the  partial  understanding  of  nature  and  the  applica- 
tion of  natural  forces.  After  saying  this,  I  need  hardly  say  that, 
notwithstanding  the  advocacy  of  the  opposite  view  by  such  a 
competent  guide  to  nature  study  as  Professor  Hodges  of  Clark 
University,  I  have  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  elementary 
facts  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  not  merely  the  study  of 
plants  and  animals,  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  nature  study 
of  the  elementary  department. 

*  The  elementary  school  forming  a  part  of  the  University  of  Chicago's  School 
of  Education  has  given  the  most  vuccessful  illustration  ot  this  method  of  teach- 
ing history  that  is  known  to  me. 
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6.  Art  and  Manual  Training. — ^Modeling  in  sand  and  day, 
brush  work  (with  and  without  color)  and  pencil  work,  wood 
H^ork,  weaving  or  basket  work^  and  vocal  music  should  be  pur- 
sued by  all;  and  to  these  other  manual  arts  might  be  added  if 
convenient,  while  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  elementary 
metal  work  for  boys  might,  and  training  in  the  domestic  arts 
(housekeeping,  cooking  and  sewing)  for  the  girls,  shoidd  be  pro- 
vided. 

It  is  to  be  r^membered  that  the  arts  of  writing  and  reading 
have  already  been  mentioned  under  the  heading  Language,  and 
that  the  boys  and  girls  would  gain  an  introduction  to  a  number  of 
the  practical  arts  of  life  through  their  study  of  social  economics, 
or  ^Hiistory",  and  their  nature  study  (I  have  in  mind  such  arts 
as  gardening  and  simple  cookery).  But  I  have  made  a  special 
heading  of  art  and  manual  training  because  there  should  be  a 
special  time  set  apart  for  systematic  training  of  the  hand  and 
eye  in  cooperation,  and  for  similar  training  in  singing  and  the 
elements  of  music 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least, — 

7.  Physical  Ctdture  should  constitute  a  regular  part  of  the 
work  of  the  school ;  and  in  connection  with  this  branch  especially, 
which  should  if  possible  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled 
physician  trained  for  the  work  of  a  physical  director  and  health 
officer,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  study  the  individual  needs 
of  the  boys  and  girls  and  to  train  them  in  healthful  and  cleanly 
habits. 

0.  Usu^AX  Daii^t  Pboobam.  I  shall  finish  this  section  by  sug- 
gesting a  daily  program  for  the  elementary  department  Those 
who  advocate  for  the  elementary  school  manual  training,  physical 
culture,  nature  study  and  the  study  of  the  fundamental  arts 
and  institutions  of  human  society, — ^what  the  Germans  call  the 
Realien,  or  subjects  of  actual  human  interest,  and  what  the 
conservatives  caU  the  fads, — are  continually  being  asked  how 
these  things  can  be  taught  without  crowding  out  the  all-import- 
three  B's ;  and  while  a  partial  answer  to  this  is  that  the  modem 
educator  is  constantly  giving  the  child  training  in  language  and 
number  work  incidental  to  his  study  of  the  things  that  are  of  in- 
terest to  him  in  nature  and  human  society,  it  is  desirable  to  show. 
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in  addition  to  this,  that  ample  time  can  be  set  aside  for  specific 
drill  in  the  three  B's,  the  alphabet  of  scholarship,  without  ex- 
cluding the  subjects  of  actual  human  interest  and  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  body  for  a  ready  response  to  the  demands  of  a 
large,  free,  beautiful  life.  Another  reason  for  suggesting  a  daily 
program  is  to  show  how  conveniently  the  work  of  the  general 
class  teacher  and  that  of  special  teachers  for  music  and  other 
forms  of  art,  manual  training,  physical  culture  and  foreign  lan- 
guage can  be  arranged,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  a  fairly  large  and 
well-to-do  school  community  that  can  afford  to  have  these  special 
branches  taught  by  special  teachers,  all  the  work  of  the  general 
class  teacher  could  be  done  in  the  morning,  leaving  the  children 
the  afternoon  for  work  with  the  special  teachers.  If,  however, 
the  school  authorities  should  feel  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  teachers  for  but  half  a  day's  work,  the  program  I  have  sug- 
gested is  so  far  reversible  that  class-teacher  X  mi^t  carry  out 
with  class  A  the  program  as  proposed  herein  for  the  morning 
session,  and  then  in  the  afternoon  repeat  with  Class  B  the  pro- 
gram set  forth  for  the  morning,  of  course  with  the  opiission  of  the 
opening  exercises ;  class  B  having  taken  in  the  forenoon  with  the 
special  teachers  the  work  which  class  A  will  do,  according  to  the 
program  set  forth,  in  the  afternoon.  Of  course  the  order  of  the 
subjects  in  the  session  taught  by  special  teachers  would  naturally 
be  changed  for  the  different  classes — class  A,  for  instance,  taking 
the  program  as  set  forth,  while  the  next  class  might  give  the  first 
period  to  French,  take  the  second  period  for  physical  culture, 
etc. — so  as  to  enable  the  same  teacher  to  take  three  or  four 
classes  in  turn.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  order  of  exercises 
for  the  session  taught  by  the  general  class  teacher  (the  ^^moming 
session,"  as  it  appears  below)  should  preferably  be  followed  by 
all  classes  throughout  the  whole  school,  so  that,  in  case  any  pupil 
should  in  some  particular  subject  be  very  much  behind  or  ahead 
of  his  classmates,  he  could  take  that  subject  with  a  class  below 
or  above  that  in  which  the  rest  of  his  work  were  done.  The  con- 
venience of  a  uniform  program  throughout  the  schooV  system  for 
such  a  case  as  I  have  mentioned  and  for  others  which  may 
occur  to  the  reader,  is  obvious,  but  this  program  should  not  be- 
come a  straight-jacket  for  the  teacher,  to  be  followed  to  the 
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letter  at  any  cost ;  it  should  merely  be  the  tisual  thing.  Freedom 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  execution  of  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  school  should  .be  encouraged,  and  she  might  not  in- 
frequently find  it  advantageous  to  give  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  session  to  an  excursion  into  the  woods  or  fields,  or  to  a  visit 
to  some  industrial  establishment,  or  to  work  in  the  school  garden, 
or  indeed  she  might  find  that  with  a  certain  class  more  time  should 
be  given  to  reading  and  less  to  arithmetic  than  the  program 
provided  for.  In  all  such  cases  she  should  be  free  to  use  her  ovm 
judgment,  of  course  consulting  her  principal  or  other  supervisor 
with  regard  to  any  considerable  variation  from  the  standard 
program  and  of  course  being  responsible  for  the  results  of  such 
changes  as  she  might  introduce.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  program,  as  well  as  the  curriculum  itself,  should  not  be  an 
iron-bound  groove,  or  track,  within  which  the  teacher  must  travel 
without  a  hair's  breadth  turn  to  right  or  left,  but  it  should  rather 
be  a  cleared  path  along  which  she  would  generally  be  helped  by 
moving.  It  should  exist,  not  to  cabin,  crib,  confine  teachers  and 
children,  but  to  help  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  work  of  the  school  except  the 
art  work,  manual  training,  physical  culture,  foreign  language, 
and  elective  work,  can  be  given  in  the  morning  session;  but  I 
think  that  an  afternoon  session  having  a  maximum  length  of  two 
hours  and  a  haU  is  not  at  all  too  much,  especially  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  plan  contemplates  no  required  home  work.  For 
boys  and  girls  between  eight  or  nine  and  thirteen,  five  hours  and  a 
half  a  day  of  interesting  school  work  is  not  too  much ;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  much  less  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  th^oi.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  of  this  five  hours  and  a  half,  only  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  in  the  morning  session  and  thirty-five 
minutes  in  the  afternoon  are  given  to  mental,  as  distinct  from 
physical  training;  the  rest  of  the  time  is  taken  up  by  recess  and 
intermissions,  physical  culture,  manual  training  and  art  work. 
As  to  the  nearly  three  hours  a  day  given  to  mental  training  and 
instruction,  the  class  teacher  might  not  give  much  more  than 
half  the  time  to  class  or  group  recitation  from  the  same  group  of 
children;  the  rest  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  study,  either  by 
the  class  as  a  whole  or  by  that  part  of  it  which  spent  the  other 
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moiety  of  the  time  in  recitation.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  by 
thus  distinguishing  study  and  recitation  that  the  class  exercise 
or  recitation  should  be  a  mere  examination  by  the  teacher  of  the 
boys  and  girls'  acquisition;  it  should  be  primarily,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  the  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  help  the  chil- 
dren to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  matter  in  hand.  If  in  a 
given  subject  the  teacher  had  not  divided  the  children  into  groups 
for  recitation,  she  could  spend  that  part  of  the  time  not  used  for 
a  class  exercise  in  individual  work  with  different  pupils,  the 
others  meanwhile  studying.  If  the  class  were  large  she  would 
probably  have  with  her,  part  of  the  time  at  least,  an  assistant 
teacher,  or  training-school  cadet,  who  would  be  doing  individual 
work  with  members  of  those  groups  not  at  the  time  engaged  in  a 
class  or  group  recitation.  I  have  suggested  a  noon  recess  of 
two  hours,  and  I  think  that  this  would  normally  be  best  for  both 
pupils  and  teachers;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
'idpqpl.is  not  to  be  (as  in  the  past  it  has  too  largely  been)  a  place 
|rwhich  the  child,  ij^  to  receive  drill  in  the  three  K's  and  acquire 
a  limited  amount  of  information  as  to  geography  and  a  few  other 
facts;  but  that  it  is  the  child's  opportunity,  his  most  favorable 
opportunity,  for  preparing  himself  to  play  an  intelligent,  a  use- 
ful and  happy  part  in  the  natural  and  social  environment  in 
which  his  life  exists.  He  should  do  this  in  a  somewhat  leisurely 
way,  without  undue  haste,  and  should  "live  by  the  way."  "Keeping 
in"  should  be  strictly  prohibited  at  noon,  and  should  only  be  al- 
lowed in  the  afternoon,  if  it  should  play  any  part  at  all  in  school 
life,  in  such  exceptional  cases  as  deliberate  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  to  make  any  attempt  to  do  his  work  at  the  proper  time, 
or  as  a  punishment  for  malicious  interference  with  the  work  of 
the  school.  In  such  cases,  the  teachers  of  the  different  classes 
could  take  turns  in  staying  after  school  with  pupils,  so  that  no 
teacher  would  have  to  remain  often.  Of  course  the  length  of  the 
noon  recess  would  have  to  be  determined  by  local  conditions,  but 
the  initial  prejudice  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  favor  of  a  short 
recess,  so  as  to  make  the  free  part  of  the  afternoon  longer,  should 
not  be  given  too  much  weight.  A  long,  quiet  noon  recess,  making 
a  real  break  in  the  day,  would  be  of  more  value  than  forty-five 
minutes  gained  in  the  afternoon  by  rushing  through  the  day. 
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Attention  should  perhaps  be  called  to  the  fact  that^  although 
^the  system  proposed  has  so  fat  assumed  that  there  would  be 
special  teachers  for  all  of  the  subjects  assigned  to  the  afternoon 
session,  yet  all  of  the  work  but  the  foreign  language  could  be 
given  by  the  dass  teacher  if  properly  trained  in  a  good,  modem 
normal  schooL  In  case  there  were  no  special  teachers  (as  would 
probably  be  the  case  in  most  of  our  smaller  communities)  the 
modem  language  would  doubtless  be  omitted  from  the  school 
curriculum  and  the  time  set  apart  for  it  might  be  devoted  to 
study  by  the  dass  and  individual  assistance  by  the  teacher. 

In  practice  it  would  probably  be  well  to  dismiss  most  of  the 
children  at  the  end  of  the  third  afternoon  period;  for  any 
additional  work  that  might  be  elected — ^whether  in  music,  a  sec- 
end  foreign  language,  dancing,  drawing  or  painting,  manual 
training  or  whatever  else  it  might  be — ^would  be  more  likely  in 
m.ost  communities  to  be  taken  privately  than  in  schooL  Provision 
for  such  outside  work  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance; (Hie  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  our  school  system 
today  being  that  it  so  fills  up  the  time  of  the  child  as  to  leave 
no  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  a  special  talent  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  the  musically  or  otherwise  artistically  gifted  child 
is  too  often  driven  to  foif eit  a  general  education  for  the  sake  of 
properly  cultivating  his  talent.  To  return  to  the  use  to  be  made 
in  school  of  the  fourth  afternoon  period,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  well  to  divide  the  class  into  several  groups,  each  one  of 
which  would  remain  in  school  the  fourth  afternoon  period  at 
least  once  a  week,  to  receive  individual  help  from  the  teacher 
or  to  study  under  her  supervision. 

Turning  now  to  the  program  itself,  I  would  explain  that  where 
the  subject  is  not  repeated  five  times  a  week  the  figure  in  paren- 
thesis after  the  name  of  the  subject  indicates  the  number  of  times 
a  week  it  appears  in  the  daily  order  of  exercises.  Where  two 
or  more  subjects  are  grouped  together,  a  -j-  sign  indicates  the 
desirability  of  devoting  to  the  subject  at  least  the  number  of 
hours  stated  and  perhaps  more,  while  a  —  sign  indicates  that 
the  number  of  hours  stated  is  a  maximum,  which  might  be 
lessened. 
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.Daily  Pboobah  fob  Element aby  Defabtmekt 

Morning  Session^  9 — 12  A.  M. 

A.  M.  Minutes 
9.00     Opening  Exercises  and  Singing,  15 

9.15  Eeckoning  and  Mathematics  35 
9.50  IntermisBion  (brief),  5 
9.65     Writing  (3)  and  Spelling  (2),                                    35 

10.30     Intermission  (longer)  16 
10.45     Development  of  Civilization,  or  History   (3 — 

and  Geography  and  Nature  Study  (2+),  35 

11.20     Intermission  (brief)  5 
11.25    Reading  (4  at  first,  2  later),  Composition  (1-|-) 

and  Grammar  (last  two  years,  2),  35 

Afternoon  Session,  2 — 4.30  P.  M. 
2.00    Manual  Training  (2),  Drawing  (2),  &  Music  (1),  35 
2.35     Intermission   (brief),  6 

2.40  Manual  Training,  cont'd  (2),  A  Modem  language 
or  period  for  study  and  individual  help  from 
teacher  (3),  35 

8.16  Intermission  (brief),  5 
3.20    Physical  Culture,                                                          35 
3.65     Intermission  (brief),  5 
4.00     Optional  Elective  (4 — )  and  Period  for  individ- 
ual help  from  teacher  (1+)  30 

Note. — It  may  seem  unnecessary,  if  not  absurd,  to  have  the 
usual  five-minute  intermission  before  and  after  the  period  for 
physical  culture  but,  aside  from  every  other  consideration,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  where  there  are  special  teachers  the 
program  as  above  set  forth  can  only  be  that  of  one  of  the  classes ; 
the  second  class  must  take  the  afternoon  subjects  in  a  different 
order;  the  third  in  a  still  different  order;  hence  the  necessity 
for  arranging  the  program  so  that  a  brief  intermission  shall 
follow  every  class  period.  Of  course  in  case  the  subjects  sched- 
uled for  the  morning  session  are  given  in  the  afternoon,  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  five-minute  intermission  at  the  end  of  every 
period  but  the  last  becomes  still  more  evident. 
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Amateur  Sonneteers 

Mabion  S.   Cole,  Phovidenoe,  R.   I, 

■JT  is  very  true  that  neither  teacher  nor  pupiHcnows 
what  can  be  done  until  the  attempt  is  inade.  It  is 
a  corollary  of  that  proposition  that  only  faith  will 
or  can  accomplish  the  results  desired — if  the  goal 
be  high. 

This  is  proved  in  nothing  more  than  in  English 
work  of  all  kinds — in  letter-writing,  in  composi- 
tion, in  the  appreciation  and  love  of  literature — 
of  both  prose  and  poetry. 

Does  it  seem  that  poets  are  not  with  us  in  our  classes?    Per- 
haps they  are  not,  but  the  poetic  instinct  and  feeling  are,  as  all  will 
agree, — even  though  they  are  hidden  under  bashfulness  and  self- 
consciousness  i 
And  I  believe — 

Oiven  a  teacher  who  has  or  has  had  poetic  longings  (and  what 
English  teacher  has  not?)  and  who  likes  to  scribble;  given  faith 
and  some  alert  pupils — ^we  will  secure  verses.  Our  pupils  may 
never  be  great  poets,  but  they  can  learn  to  appreciate  keenly  by 
knowing  the  "How." 

In  studying  metre,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  explain,  at 
some  length,  the  sonnet  structure  in  which  I  was  then  much  in- 
terested.   The  rhyme  scheme  was  given,  the  divisions  of  the  son- 
net indicated,  and  three  weeks  given  in  which  to  await  results. 
The  following  were  written  by  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen: 


The  Christ  Ould's  Birth 

One  wintry  night  when  snow  was  on  the  ground. 
Three  wise  men  from  the  East  gazed  at  a  star 
In  mystic  adoration.     And  a  soimd 
Came  from  the  heavens,  and  echoed  near  and  far, 
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Of  angel  voices  singing  loud  and  dear, 
^Teaoe  to  the  earth,  good-will  to  all  mankind." 
The  wise  men  wondered  and  were  filled  with  fear. 
The  radiance  streaming  down  their  eyes  did  blind. 
Why  gazed  these  wise  men  at  the  star  so  bri^tt 
Why  sang  the  angels  thus,  both  one  and  allt 
Because  the  Christ  was  bom  this  snowy  night, 
The  King  of  Kings  lay  in  an  oxen  stalL 
So  let  us  now  our  carols  sweetly  sing, 
In  deepest  worship,  to  the  Infant  King. 


I- 


Night 

The  sky  is  covered  with  a  radiance  bright, 

And  from  the  heavens  there  sounds  sweet  music  dear — 

The  shepherds  on  the  hill-tops  quake  with  fear: 

With  awe  they  read  that  brilliant,  shining  light 

As  but  a  signal  for  their  instant  flight 

And  now  these  words  the  herdsmen  plainly  hear 

Before  the  angel  singers  disappear, 

'^Eejoice,  ye  all,  the  Christ  is  bom  this  ni^t" 

And  soon  throughout  the  land  around  the  hills 

Is  passed  the  message  which  the  angels  bring, 

And  with  great  joy  each  happy  heart  it  fills — 

The  world  has  now  its  Saviour  and  its  King. 

Then  may  this  song  be  told  'til  time  shall  end 

And  with  the  Christmas  spirit  ever  blend. 
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Medical  Inspection  in  the  Schook' 
The  Chiklren't  Point  of  View 

Sahuxl  C.   JjOTDy   Medioal  Inspeotob  nr   ths  Clevslaih), 
Ohio,  Public  Schools* 

LTHOUOH  medical  inspection  of  school  children 

A  has  existed  for  many  years,  and  much  has  been 
written  by  educators  and  physicians  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  anything  which  gives 
,  the  children's  opinion  of  the  value  and  purpose  of 
medical  inspection.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  if,  in 
a  small  way,  some  information  could  be  obtained 
on  this  point,  so  with  the  kindly  co-operation  of  the  principals 
of  the  several  schools  under  my  supervision,  a  start  was  made. 
Just  how  to  proceed  was  a  problem,  and  after  careful  considera- 
tion I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  reliable  way  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  ^information  would  be  through  compositions 
written  by  the  eighth  grades,  in  which  they  would  express  them- 
selves on  this  topic.  It  seemed  unwise  to  present  such  a  difficult 
subject  to  the  lower  grades,  because  we  must  admit  that  medical 
inspection  as  a  composition  is  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of 
most  children.  In  these  themes  the  children  were  asked  to  state 
their  opinion  of  medical  inspection,  the  reason  for  such  super- 
vision, or  if  opposed,  the  grounds  for  their  objection,  and  to  tell 
what  their  parents  thought  The  teachers  refrained  from  influ- 
encing their  pupils  in  any  way.  In  all  169  papers  were  pre- 
pared, and  then  began  the  task  of  interpreting  and  drawing  hon- 
est conclusions  from  these  essays. 

The  difficulty  of  analysis  is  great.  To  make  a  correct  sum- 
mary is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  having  reached  certain  con- 
clusions we  must  ask  ourselves,  first,  how  much  significance  can 
be  given  the  children's  opinion,  and  secondly,  to  what  extent  are 
these  opinions  generally  applicable?  To  the  last  question  I  may 
Bay  that  the  district  in  which  these  children  live  is  an  average 
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oommunity  of  a  large  American  city.  The  people  are  not  rich, 
neither  are  any  except  a  few,  very  poor.  They  are  an  honest, 
hard-working  type.  Their  incomes  allow  no  needlesB  expendi- 
tures. At  times  the  mother  must  work  to  aid  the  father.  Again 
a  goodly  proportion  of  the  children  are  of  foreign-bom  parents. 
Hence,  if  we  accept  these  children  as  being  the  average  of  a  large 
American  city,  their  opinions  expressed  in  the  compositions  have 
a  rather  broad  application.  In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  may  say  that  the  limited  material  admits  of  no  fast  con- 
clusions and  that  this  report  is  not  made  with  such  intention, 
but  because  it  may  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  those  conr 
cemed  with  the  welfare  of  school  children. 

Of  the  169  papers  analysed,  101  contain  a  definite  statement 
that  the  writer  is  in  favor  of  medical  inspection ;  65  make  no  di- 
irect  expression  but  without  exception  have  no  statement  which 
can  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  child  is  opposed  to  medi- 
cal inspection;  under  a  liberal  classification  they  could  be  added 
to  the  101  in  which  an  opinion  is  given.  Three  are  against  medi- 
cal inspection,  and  are  opposed  to  it  because  the  family  physician 
differed  with  the  school  physician  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
having  certain  defects  corrected.  Sixty  children  stated  their  par- 
ent's opinion,  and  except  for  these,  all  favored  medical  inspec- 
tion as  carried  out  in  the  Cleveland  schools.  Those  who 
opposed,  held  that  no  necessity  existed,  since  the  parents  should 
look  after  the  health  of  their  children.  Thus  we  see  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  children  and  their  parents  are  in  sympathy  with 
medical  inspection,  and  believe  that  it  is  worth  while. 

Now  having  reached  a  conclusion,  let  us  examine  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rests.  A  certain  distinguished  educator  once  said 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  conclusion  which  a  freshman  reaches 
as  his  method  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which  is  of  interest, 
and  this  is  doubly  true  in  regard  to  these  reports. 

A  consideration  of  why  the  children  favor  medical  inspection 
involves  a  review  of  the  various  reasons  given  for  its  establish- 
ment. The  number  of  different  reasons  advanced  admits  of  no 
simple  tabulation.  Bather  must  we  attempt  a  composite  picture, 
as  it  were,  in  which  all  these  essays  are  shown.  After  reading 
and  re-reading  the  compositions  one  thought  forms  itself  and 
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stands  out  beyond  all  others.  Almost  without  exception  the  chil- 
dren understand  that  medical  inspection  exists  for  their  own 
benefit  and  good.  They  recognize  it  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  desire 
to  help  them.  After  this  comes  a  second  thought  which  we  may 
describe  as  an  aim  to  help  the  community ;  a  number  see  that  the 
results  coming  from  medical  inspection  are  not  confined  to  the 
school  population  alone  but  extend  throughout  the  whole  district 
And  you  ask  on  what  basis  I  rest  two  such  broad  conclusions.  You 
question  whether  eighth  grade  children  can  so  express  themselves 
in  short  compositions  as  to  warrant  these  two  deductions.  A 
more  minute  analysis  of  the  papers  may  make  this  clear. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  various  pupils  will  show  that  they 
consider  medical  inspection  beneficial  to  themselves  and  in  what 
respects  they  gain. 

^'This  work  is  done  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  children." 

''It  teaches  children  to  care  for  their  general  health." 

''After  a  child  is  looked  after  he  seems  to  understand  that  he 
ought  to  take  more  care  of  himself." 

"There  are  many  things  which  we  do  not  know  which  we  have 
found  out  from  the  doctor." 

"Maybe  if  a  child  is  poor  in  his  work  it  is  on  account  of  these 
ailments." 

I  could  give  many  other  excerpts  from  the  papers  expressing 
similar -thoughts.  A  nimiber  of  children  mention  the  fact  that 
injuries  occurring  during  school  hours  have  been  cared  for  at 
this  time.  Others  tell  of  improvement  in  general  well-being 
after  following  the  advice  of  the  school  doctor,  and  as  mentioned, 
many  of  these  are  classified  among  t)ie  65  papers  in  which  no 
opinion  was  expressed. 

That  the  good  resulting  from  medical  supervision  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  school  population  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Saves  trouble  in  after  years." 

"Medical  inspection  in  the  schools  is  a  fine  thing.  It  means  a 
generation  of  healthy  instead  of  defective  men  and  women." 

"It  brings  parents  into  consideration  of  the  health  of  their 
children." 

Furthermore,  28  children  say  that  medical  inspection  is  of 
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value  in  limiting  the  spread  of  oontagioufl  diaeaaes.  A  few  real- 
ize diaeaae  ia  apt  to  be  more  prevalent  in  crowded  than  in  leas 
densely  populated  districto.  To  elucidate,  we  find  one  writing 
^^In  the  country  schools  which  I  have  attended  they  do  n6t  have 
medical  inspection  as  the  children  in  the  city  do,  they  have  more 
room,  for  inspection  is  not  needed  as  much  as  in  a  crowded  oily 
where  disease  is  more  prevalent."  Thus  taking  a  comprehensive 
view  of  all  the  papers  we  see  that  the  children  have  a  rather  dear 
conception  of  the  value  of  medical  inspection,  that  its  worth  is  to 
be  counted  both  in  the  immediate  benefit  and  in  the  good  which 
will  appear  in  the  future. 

To  summarize: — ^These  compositions  indicate  that  the  children 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  inspection,  and  appreciate  that  it  is  de- 
signed for  their  benefit  I  dose  with  two  quotations: — ^^'The 
only  way  that  I  can  think  of  to  improve  it  is  to  carry  it  out 
more  exlently  which  probably  only  can  be  done  by  getting  more 
money."  ^'My  parents  think  that  there  ought  to  be  more  school 
doctors  and  medical  inspection  encouraged." 
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Hie  College  Entrance  Examination  in 
English 

By  HsLEiTA  E.  Habtshobn, 

FoBMEBLT    Head    of    Depabtment    of    English^ 
Enolbwood  High  School,  Englewood,  M".  J. 

HE  aim  of  a  high  school  course  in  English  is  to  give 

T  command  of  correct  and  clear  expression,  written 

and  spoken,  and  to  develop  ability  to  read  with 
accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation,  or  as  the 
ITational  Education  Association  states  it — ^^^the 
aim  of  the  high  school  course  in  grammar  and  com- 
position is  to  develop  the  power  of  the  pupil  to  ex- 
press  the  ideas  that  come  to  him  from  the  whole 
range  of  experience.  The  aim  of  the  high  school  course  in  litera- 
ture is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  (1)  a  liking  for  good  reading  and 
(2)  the  power  to  understand  and  appreciate  it."  If  then,  this 
aim  can  be  realized  by  establishing  college  entrance  requirements 
and  by  asking  questions  in  a  college  entrance  examination,  we 
must  submit  with  docility  to  the  requirements,  and  put  forth  ou? 
efforts  to  pass  the  examination.  But  I  believe  that  this  is  all 
wrong.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  college  entrance  examination  in 
English. 

In  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  plain 
two  things:  (1)  Why  I  do  not  approve  of  it  (2)  What  I  would 
substitute  if  this  obnoxious  torment  could  be  removed. 

Concerning  the  first  point,  as  to  why  I  do  not  Approve  of  it — 
No  examination  is  a  fair  test  of  a  pupiFs  ability.  "In  theory," 
says  Professor  Angell  of  University  of  Chicago,  "the  college 
entrance  examination  has  been  designed  primarily  to  sort  out  the 
scholarly  sheep  from  the  ignorant  goats.  In  practice,  the  unfit 
student  has,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  crowded  under,  or  over,  or 
through  the  examination  bars,  frequently  staggering  imder  a  bur- 
den of  conditions,  while  the  fit  student  has  occasionally  fallen 
by  the  way." 
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We  are  all  familiar  with  the  professional  ooach  and*  his  effi- 
cient work.  How  diligently  he  toils  with  "Mr.  Young  Ambition" 
during  those  remaining  days  before  the  dreaded  ordeal.  How 
faithfully  he  crams  the  last  few  bits  of  necessary  knowledge  into 
that  struggling  youth's  already  overworked  and  bemuddled  brain. 
But  the  desired  result  is  gained.  The  lad  has  achieved  a  noble 
victory — ^he  has  passed  his  college  entrance  examination  in  Eng- 
lish. And  now  since  the  victory  is  won,  it  matters  not  how  rapidly 
he  proceeds  to  forget  that  valuable  store  of  information  that  he 
has  so  rapidly  acquired.  / 

Then  there  is  still  another  type  who,  like  the  Qodfrey  Cass  of 
Geo.  Eliot's  creation,  that  worships  at  the  shrine  of  "Blessed 
Chance"  and  on  that  scheduled  day,  as  luck  has  it  and  fate  de- 
crees it,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  wins  the  race  while  his  more 
competent  fellow-companion  fails. 

If  these  illustrations  do  not  suffice  to  prove  the  unfairness  of  the 
entrance  examination,  consider  the  many  pupils  who  cannot  do 
justice  to  themselves  or  to  the  school  from  which  they  come  under 
the  present  trying  conditions.  The  nervous  strain  is  too  great 
and  the  fevered  application  too  long  and  exhausting.  Any  argu- 
ment raised  in  its  behalf  on  the  ground  that  it  teaches  self-reliance 
and  self-control,  I  believe  is  fallacious.  To  be  sure,  it  may  al- 
lure a  certain  type.  To  the  chivalrous  boy  who  craves  adventure, 
it  may  mean  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  feat  with  a  crown  of 
glory  as  a  reward  for  his  successful  issue,  but  what  can  we  say 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  timid  girl  or  the  unsuccessful  boy?  For 
these  reasons  and  for  others  that  I  might  mention,  I  believe  that 
the  college  entrance  examination  in  English  is  an  imfair  test 

Another  reason  for  my  reluctance  in  commending  the  college 
entrance  examination  in  English  is  the  fact  that  in  order  to  be 
well  prepared  for  the  examination  we  must  follow  exactly  and  in 
detail  the  requirements  set  by  the  college  entrance  board.  Be- 
cause of  this  requirement  we  are  greatly  handicapped  in  our 
work.  For  the  one-fifth  who  are  going  to  college  we  are  obliged 
to  prepare  the  five-fifths.  For  the  one-fifth  who  are  going  to  col- 
lege we  are  obliged  to  teach  the  other  four-fifths  many  things 
which  are  of  no  value  to  them  and  what  is  worse — distasteful  to 
them.     Our  schools  should  not  be  standardized  by  the  demands 
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of  the  select  few,  rather  than  by  the  vital  needs  of  the  great  ma- 
jority,— ^nor  is  this  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  utilitarianism, 
which  teaches  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

We  must  read  Burke's  Speech,  we  must  analyze  Carlyle's 
"Essay  on  Bums",  we  must  complete  our  Milton  in  so  many  les- 
sons, for  above  the.  cry  of  the  present  comes  the  warning  note  of 
the  future,  "the  college  entrance  examination."  Is  this  instilling 
a  love  for  literature  ?  We  are-  dulling  o^r  own  individuality  as 
well  as  that  of  our  pupils.  We  are  recasting  ourselves  into  veri- 
table machines  for  the  manufacture  of  select  material  demanded 
by  the  college.  Professor  Thomas  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia says,  "So  far  as  arranging  of  course  to  meet  various  needs 
is  concerned,  the  English  teacher  should  consider  last  the  boy  or 
girl  who  goes  to  college." 

Graduates  look  back  on  their  senior  year,  bounded  by  the 
exact  limits  set  by  the  entrance  requirements  and  hedged  in  by 
those  awful  words  "Classics  for  Study  and  Practice"  with  feel- 
ings of  deliverance  at  last  from  the  clutches  of  the  college  in- 
flicted torture.  Even  to  this  day  I  look  back  with  many  mis- 
givings to  my  own  senior  year  in  the  high  school  when  I  was 
compelled  to  read  (as  I  termed  it  then)  that  horrible  oration  of 
Burke's.  If  I  had  to  depend  upon  my  final  hi^  school  impres- 
sions for  my  love  of  English  and  English  literature  I  am  abso- 
lutely confident  that  I  never  could  have  been  driven,  even  to  a 
consideration  of  the  thought  of  ever  teaching  it.  Not  until  I 
had  added  three  or  four  years  to  my  high  school  age  did  I  begin 
to  realize  that  there  was  something  of  power  in  those  awesome 
words  "My  proposition  is  peace."  Why  not  give  L' Allegro  and 
H  Penseroso  to  the  student  of  English  literature  who  of  his  own 
volution  delights  in  the  charm  of  the  great  Puritan  poet,  not 
to  the  growing  boy  or  girl  who  finds  more  pleasure  in  the  stories 
of  action  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  the  chivalrous  deeds  of  Tenny- 
son's Ejiights. 

The  present  course  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  since  the  edu- 
cation which  best  fits  for  college  is  not  best  for  the  boy  or  girl 
who  does  not  go  to  college.  Our  present  course  crowds  out  many 
things  that  are  of  greater  importance  to  the  majority  of  boys 
and  girls.    Some  of  the  classics  are  too  remote  from  the  present 
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age  of  spirit — some  are  too  di£ScuIt  for  the  average  high  school 
pupil  to  comprehend.  He  lacks  interest  in  them  (under  the 
average  teacher)  and  as  a  result  we  work  against  our  own  chief 
aim — a  development  of  the  love  of  good  literature.  We  must 
modernize  our  literature  as  we  modernize  our  way  of  living.  We 
must  keep  alive  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  day.  I  would 
rather  have  a  boy  study  and  learn  Kipling's  ^'If '  than  to  struggle 
over  Coleridge^s  "Ancient  Mariner."  I  would  rather  let  a  class 
study  the  "Outlook"  or  "The  World's  Work"  as  a  text  book  than 
write  a  treatise  on  Wordsworth's  "Love  for  Nature."  A  class  organ- 
ized as  a  city  council  could  discuss  the  needs  of  its  school  and  its 
city,  and  learn  more  than  it  could  by  analyzing  the  dramatic  art 
of  Shakespeare.  Let  our  classes  write  editorials  for  our  school 
paper,  newspaper  accounts  of  our  various  school  activities  for  our 
city  paper,  and  see  if  the  interest  aroused  and  the  benefit  derived 
are  not  of  far  greater  worth  to  him  than  a  minute  study  of  some 
of  our  prescribed  classics.  Let  each  member  of  a  certain  section 
choose  a  career  that  he  thinks  he  may  like  to  pursue  some  day> 
let  him  collect  material  on  the  subject  from  all  sources — observa- 
tion— ^books — ^magazines — ^let  this  material  form  the  basis  of  part 
of  his  written  and  oral  work  at  various  times.  Again,  I  would 
rather  a  boy  would  study  modem  and  more  vital  literature,  know 
something  of  our  own  good  American  writers  and  their  works, 
study  the  English  of  some  of  our  reputable  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals than  to  know  the  countless  classical  allusions  in  Milton's 
poetry.  What  benefit  does  the  youth  who  has  to  peddle  papers  in 
the  early  morning  hours  and  work  in  a  store  in  the  afternoon 
derive  from  this  tyrannical  rule  of  our  entrance  requirements? 
Is  it  going  to  make  him  want  to  read  more  and  better  things  or 
make  him  a  more  valuable  citizen?  We  must  come  down  from 
our  lofty  pinnacle.  We  must  not  try  to  introduce  the  finished 
culture  of  the  college  into  the  immature  minds  of  our  junior  and 
senior  pupils.  The  hard  and  &8t  rules  of  our  senior  English  are 
to  be  deplored.  Literature  is  narrowed  to  a  science.  It  is  litera- 
ture for  examination's  sake  and  not  literature  for  the  sake  of 
culture,  development,  and  creation  of  power.  And  where  have 
our  fine  aims  with  which  we  so  nobly  started  fied  to  ? 

And  yet,  if  we  are  patient  we  can  say  with  Tennyson  "the 
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old  order  changeth  yielding  place  to  new,"  for  a  new  dawn  is 
filowly  but  surely  breaking  upon  this  perplexing  problem  and 
with  that  new  dawn  let  us  hope  that  the  college  entrance  examina- 
tion in  English  disappears  forever.  Let  us  hope  too,  that  the  JSTa- 
tional  Syllabus,  so  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  will  be  more  flex- 
ible to  suit  the  conditions  of  all  types  of  students  so  that  the  high 
school  may  have  a  better  opportunity  to  work  out  its  own  ideals 
to  suit  its  needs  to  the  community  upon  which  it  is  dependent, 
and  still  at  the  same  time  debar  none  of  its  pupils  from  the  possi- 
bility of  entering  college. 

Finally,  what  would  I  substitute  in  place  of  the  English  exami- 
nation }  Columbia,  University  of  Chicago,  Harvard,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  trying  new  plans  to  ascertain  the  mental  calibre  of 
aspiring  candidates.  Each  plan  vis  the  result  of  careful  thought 
and  investigation;  each  is  a  step  toward  a  common  goal; 
each  embodies  a  humanizing  element  that  looks  toward  the  in- 
terests of  the  individual  and  not  wholly,  as  formerly,  toward  the 
interests  of  the  institution. 

We  high  school  teachers  frankly  admit  that  we  owe  much  to 
the  college  entrance  requirements.  We  frankly  admit  that  our 
present  standard  has  been  attained  largely  fey  means  of  that  re- 
quirement By  means  of  it  we  have  been  brought  out  of  chaos 
into  order.  It  has  unified  the  course— it  has  given  it  definiteness 
— ^it  has  been  a  guide  to  inexperienced  teachers — all  this  we 
heartily  commend — ^but  can  we  not  go  a  step  farther  and  improve 
upon  this } 

And  now  that  we  have  reached  a  point  of  maturity  when  we 
can  walk  more  securely,  can  we  not  take  a  little  more  res^nsi- 
bility  on  our  own  shoulders  and  have  a  little  voice  in  matters  of 
selection  and  arrangement  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  our  wise 
high  school  principals  and  some  of  our  experienced  English 
teachers  really  know  the  needs,  the  tastes,  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  boys  and  girls  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  far  better  than  do 
our  most  respected  and  learned  college  professors.  If  so,  let  us 
be  given  more  authority,  let  us  place  an  estimate  on  our  pupil's 
abiUty  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  college  inspect  our  courses, 
our  teachers,  our  equipment,  and  our  methods,  and  according  to 
their  merit,  certify  the  high  schooL    If  then,  the  pupil  from  the 
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certified  school,  the  pupil  recommended  by  his  teacher  and  his 
principal,  fortified  with  his  exact  high  school  record,  should  fail 
to  measure  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  college,  let  the  college 
reject  him.  In  so  doing  we  take  away  no  authority  from  the  col- 
lege, but  rather  protect  it  from  the  incompetent.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  able  to  work  out  our  own  problems,  our  own  ideals, 
in  our  own  particular  high  school,  in  our  own  particular  commu- 
nity, for  our  own  particular  boys  and  girls.  This  plan,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  raise  our  standard  of  English  achievement,  since  no 
pupil  would  be  recommended  for  college  who  in  the  estimation  of 
principal  and  teacher  would  not  reflect  credit  upon  himself  and 
his  school. 

This  system  rightly  established  and  conscientiously  carried  on, 
ought  to  bring  about  a  closer  bond  between  the  high  school  and 
the  college — a  bond  that  would  be  both  pleasant  and  helpful.  The 
trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that  a  wide  breach  has  divided  us,  a 
breach  so  wide,  in  fact,  that  even  the  most  scholarly  men  of  our 
time  have  failed  to  find  material  with  which  to  build  a  substan- 
tial bridge,  and  hence  establish  a  more  intimate  relation. 

In  order,  then,  to  certify  we  must  improve  our  teaching  force, 
wo  must  improve  our  equipment,  we  must  improve  con- 
ditions under  which  English  teachers  work.  Some  people 
have  the  mistaken  idea  that  anybody  can  teach  English — 
that  a  person  who  can't  teach  history,  or  science,  or  mathe- 
matics, can  teach  English.  That  a  left-over  English  class  can  be 
given  to  any  teacher  who  happens  to  have  a  lighter  schedule  than 
some  already  overburdened  English  teacher.  I  have  even  heard 
it  argued  that  every  teacher  should  have  at  least  one  class  in  Eng- 
lish. These  assertions  are  absurd  1  Under  these  conditions  we 
can  never  certify  in  all  fairness  to  the  school  and  the  college.  We 
must  have  better  English  teachers,  more  English  teachers,  bom 
English  teachers,  teachers  who  regard  their  subject  as  De  Quincey 
did  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  "with  a  love  that  bums."  Teachers  who 
do  not  fear  the  inevitable  never-ceasing  influx  of  papers,  who 
are  not  afraid  of  countless  hours  of  earnest  toil.  They  must  be 
persons  of  inherited  culture,  of  strong  personality,  of  successful 
experience. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  National  Council  the  whole  meeting 
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emphasized  this  fact:  "The  finest  teachers  and  the  best  course 
of  study  will  measurably  fail  so  long  as  there  are  too  many  pupils 
and  too  little  equipment.  Present  conditions  are  intolerable  and 
should  not  be  endured."  Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
attend  those  helpful  and  inspiring  Philadelphia  meetings  and 
listen  to  the  excellent  papers  given  at  that  conference,  were 
astounded  to  hear  the  reports  of  actual  conditions  under  which 
English  is  taught 

I  am  amazed  to  think  that  we  have  gained  the  ground  that  we 
have.  The  amount  of  written  work  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  number  of  teachers  who  struggle  day  and  night  and  often  far 
into  the  ni^t  to  try  and  cope  with  the  deplorable  situation.  This 
condition,  I  believe,  is  one  of  more  vital  consequence  than  even 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  shall  abide  by  a  college  entrance 
examination  in  English,  since,  if  this  condition  were  righted  the 
question  of  the  entrance  examination  would  take  care  of  itself. 
Our  present  difficult  problem  would  speedily  vanish. 

Let  us  separate  the  technical  side  of  our  work  from  the  liter- 
ary. One  teacher  cannot  with  equal  success  instruct,  in  litera- 
ture and  science  and  mathematics.  Why  then  should  we  expect  the 
same  teacher  to  struggle  with  grammar,  composition,  literature, 
history  of  the  language,  history  of  literature  itself,  both  American 
and  English,  public  speaking,  dramatics,  debate,  spelling,  rhetoric, 
oral  English,  current  topics,  and  the  like  ?  We  need  to  better  not 
only  the  instruction,  but  we  need  to  better  organize  and  sort  the 
material  for  that  better  instruction. 

In  conclusion  then,  I  would  say,  abolish  the  examination,  give 
the  high  school  more  voice,  teach  for  the  needs  of  the  majority, 
establish  a  flexible,  national  syllabus  as  a  guide,  better  the  teach- 
ing force,  decrease  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  make  the  in- 
dividual the  unit,  not  the  institution,  and  by  so  doing,  I  firmly 
believe,  we  will  have  lived  up  to  our  aim,  we  will  be  sending 
forth  a  better  equipped  boy  and  girl,  a  boy  and  girl  who  can  use 
the  English  language  more  correctly,  who  will  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  good  reading  and  an  appreciation  of  literature  so  that 
each  may  the  better  meet  the  demands  of  his  nation  or  his  college. 
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We  regret  the  position  assumed  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association  by  several  of  the  speakers,  timt  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  schools  to  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  sex 
instruction  to  our  boys  and  girls.  We  understand  that  this  assertion, 
made  in  striking  rhetorical  knguage,  provoked  considerable  applause 
from  the  audiences,  the  persons  making  up  which  were  perhaps  more 
influenced  by  the  appeal  to  their  feelings  than  by  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  argument.  Probably  when  they  went  home  and  quietly  thought 
the  matter  over  they  regretted  the  applause  which  the  eloquence  of 
the  speakers  had  elicited.  For  the  same  reason  exists  for  giving  in- 
struction in  sex  subjects  in  our  public  schools  as  that  which  justifies 
and  requires  that  we  give  instruction  in  the  three  Bs,  or  in  any  of 
the  subjects  now  comprehended  in  the  curriculum.  That  reason  is 
fundamentally,  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  requires  that  its  citizens 
should  be  adequately  informed  and  trained  in  these  subjects.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  very  existence  of  the  public  school.  Ignorance  is 
a  menace  to  the  state.  Therefore  the  state  must  see  to  it  that  its 
citizens  are  not  ignorant.  Theoretically  it  would  be  ideal  if  all  par- 
ents would  instruct  their  children  in  the  three  Bs,  and  in  all  other 
branches  of  learning.  This  would  perfectly  distribute  the  expense  and 
fittingly  place  the  responsibility.  Those  who  have  children  should 
look  after  them  and  see  that  they  are  properly  brought  up. 

But  exprience  has  shown  that  this  theory  does  not  work.  It  is 
not  practical.  For  many  parents  cannot^  and  many  more  will  not  ed- 
ucate their  children.  Therefore  the  state  must.  Here  is  the  reason 
why  the  public  school  exists.  It  has  been  established  to  do  for  its 
citizens  the  things  that  must  be  done  for  the  sake  of  its  own  very  life, 
and  that  will  not  be  done  if  it  does  not  itself  do  them. 

Now  this  is  the  exact  situation  in  relation  to  the  question  of  sex 
instruction.  The  physical  and  moral  interests  of  the  community  are 
directly  involved.  The  direst  consequences  will  ensue  to  the  state  if 
the  children  are  left  in  ignorance, — which  is  sure  to  lead  to  vice  and 
disease  that  will  be  fatal  to  the  public  welfare.  Ideally,  as  in  the 
other  case,  the  home  is  the  place  for  instruction  in  these  things.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact^  few  homes  do,  and  most  homes  cannot  give  proper 
instruction  in  sex  subjects.  The  state  is  therefore,  obliged  to  do  it 
through  its  established  agency  for  the  dispelling  of  ignorance  and 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

There  may  be  room  for  discussion  as  to  how  and  when  the  school 
teachers  should  take  up  the  responsibility.  Doubtless  there  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  it ; — ^a  right  age  and  a  wrong  age  at  which 
to  take  the  matter  up.    Doubtless  some  teachers  are  better  qualified 
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than  others  to  give  information  and  instruction  on  these  delicate  sub- 
jects, with  a  maximum  of  good  and  a  minimum  of  danger  to  our 
growing  boys  and  girls.  But  the  teachers  cannot  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility ;  and  we  deplore  the  utterances  which  would  sweep  aside  with 
mere  rhetoric  so  solemn  an  obligation^  one  so  vitally  related  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state. 


The  public  school  is  our  most  democratic  institution.  The  fact  that 
it  has  a  place  for  every  child  is  not  only  its  boast  and  its  glory  but 
this  fact  also  constitutes  its  strongest  influence  for  good  upon  each 
and  every  pupil.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  bright  and  the  dull,  the 
native-bom  and  the  foreigner  meet  on  a  common  plane  and  each  mod- 
ifies the  other  just  as  men  must  meet  in  after  life,  and,  respecting  the 
rights  of  others,  co-operate  with  them  for  the  common  good.  We 
want  to  guard  the  public  school,  carefully,  from  any  overweaning  am- 
bition to  train  mere  scholars.  We  want  to  see  that  its  glory  is  not 
found  chiefly  in  the  splendid  attainments  of  those  pupils  who  are 
especially  giited  or  "smart'*  (to  use  the  common  parlance)  but  rather 
in  the  progress  and  improvement  shown  by  the  average  child;  and 
especially  by  those  who  are  backward  and  dull.  The  teacher  who 
awakens  a  boy  who  has  been  mentally  asleep  and  gets  him  started 
toward  a  useful  and  happy  career  does  a  far  more  important  service 
than  one  who  makes  a  brilliant  showing  at  graduation  time  with  a 
few  bright  pupils  who  are  bound  to  succeed  anyway. 

The  application  of  this  to  the  college  was  admirably  made  by  Pres- 
ident Meiklejohn,  in  his  address  at  the  recent  Amherst  Commence- 
ment.   He  said : 

"The  question  has  been  asked,  does  Amherst  want  the  average  boy 
or  do  we  wish  to  train  only  the  best  students;  should  we  exclude  a 
boy  of  ordinary  intellectual  interest  and  power;  should  we  make 
Amherst  the  college  of  scholarship  by  taking  only  the  flnest  scholars, 
only  those  who  are  to  remain  'scholars,'  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
term  ?  My  own  answer  to  this  question  is  'No.'  We  want  to  develop 
in  the  College  intellectual  power  and  achievement,  but  not  simply  by 
selecting  the  best  material  for  our  purpose.  It  might  be  worth  while 
for  some  College  to  make  such  a  selection  and  to  devote  itself  to  the 
training  of  scholars  in  the  sense  suggested.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  this  is  the  real  mission  of  Amherst,  nor  is  it  the  most  press- 
ing task  of  the  liberal  College  today.  What  is  needed  is  that  we  should 
take  the  ordinary  American  boy,  the  bright  and  the  dull,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  man  with  a  background  and  the  man  without  it,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  calling  he  intends  to  pursue,  we  should  give  the  train- 
ing and  insight  which  make  better  men,  whatever  the  business  or  the 
profession  they  intend  to  pursue.  It  is  the  problem  of  liberal  educa- 
tion in  a  Democratic  society,  of  making  strong  men,  wise  leaders,  in- 
formed citizens,  intelligent  workers  for  every  phase  of  our  social 
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activity.  We  must  select  and  prepare  'scholars'  but  we  must  also  train 
men  so  that  in  every  calling  they  will  make  knowledge  count  in  the 
guidance  of  individual  and  social  living/' 


Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  regard  t«  its  doc- 
trinal teaching  there  can  hardly  be  any  fault  found  with  the  practi- 
.  cal  philosophy  of  life  that  is  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  Its  sayings  are 
sometimes  almost  enigmatical  in.  their  brevity  and  quaintness.  Some- 
times they  are^  on  the  other  hand,  blunt,  direct,  and  unmistakable. 
But  scarcely  ever  do  they  fail  to  reveal  truth,  which  is  often,  in  its 
effect  upon  the  mind,  like  a  clear  light  shining  through  the  darkness 
and  guiding  the  weary  traveler  to  safety  and  peace.  Very  often  the 
truth  we  need  is  given  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  experience  of  one  of 
the  characters  described  in  the  Bible.  That  deep  thinker,  St.  Paul, 
from  his  varied  experiences  and  by  means  of  his  eager,  constructive 
mentality,  evolved  a  practical  philosophy  of  life  that  is  profound  and 
dynamic.  His  writings  are  true  art  because  they  touch  the  chords 
that  vibrate  iu  the  souls  of  all  men  and  answer  to  a  universal  human 
need.  Her^  is  one  of  his  conclusions :  ''J  have  learned  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content/'  What  a  message  is  contained 
herein  for  us  modems  who  are  forever  pushing  and  striving  and  hurry- 
ing after  something  not  now  possessed,  which  we  think  will  make  us 
happy  if  we  can  only  attain  it.  The  world  is  gone  mad  in  its  scramble 
after  wealtti  and  pleasure  and  power  and  what-not; — things  that  will 
not  yield  us  real  happiness,  nor  satisfy  the  deeper  longings,  but  which 
will  only  amuse  us  for  an  hour  or  a  moment,  and  then  turn  to  ashes 
on  our  lips. 

If,  instead  of  fretting  and  striving  for  these  things  we  should  seri- 
ously set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  making  the  most  of  our  modest 
resources  and  doing  our  best  in  our  present  humble  job,  what  rich 
blessings  would  come  to  us!  What  nqw  joys  would  be  ours!  Our 
commonplace  neighbors  and  friends  would  cease  to  be  commonplace. 
Every  day  would  be  a  new  beginning ;  and  life  would  be  full  of  glori- 
ous opportunities  and  marvelous  experiences.  This  Pauline  prescrip- 
tion of  contentment  would  be  most  excellent  for  each  teacher  who 
is  just  now  starting  out  on  the  work  of  a  new  school  year.  It  might 
be  bad  for  the  teachers'  agencies.  But  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  school  committees,  and  to  parents,  and  to  pupils,  and,  most  of  all, 
to  the  teacher  himself.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  in  the  end  it 
would  prove  to  be  the  best  way  of  getting  in  line  for  ultimate  promo- 
tion also.  For  those  who  are  filling  full  to  the  brim  their  present 
oflSces,  with  eager  interest  and  contented  consecration,  are  the  ones 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  selected  for  the  bigger  jobs  of  tomorrow. 


The  Washington  Bureau  of  Education  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  wide  variation  in  the  pay  for  the  same  or  similat  work  is  one 
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of  the  most  striking  situations  revealed  by  the  investigation  of  teach- 
ers^ salaries  just  completed  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Boykin,  edi- 
tor, of  the  Bureau.  The  report  of  Mr.  Boykin  reveals  the  following 
facts.  Public  elementary  school  teachers  may  receive  $2,400  a  year, 
as  some  do  in  New  York  City,  or  $46  a  year,  as  in  certain  rural  com- 
munities. Even  in  cities  of  the  same  dass  there  are  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  the  salaries  paid  teachers.  On  the  administrative  side 
there  are  county  superintendents  with  pay  ranging  from  $115  to 
$4,000  per  annum,  and  college  presidents  receiving  salaries  all  the 
way  from  $900  to  $12,400. 

In  city  school  systems  salaries  have  increased  steadily  in  recent 
years,  particularly  in  the  Western  States ;  and,  in  general,  salaries  in 
city  school  systems  are  fairly  well  standardized.  The  average  salary 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  cities  of  over  250,000  population 
is  $7,178 ;  the  range  is  from  $4,000  to  $10,000.  In  the  same  group 
of  cities  high-school  principals  average  $3,565  and  elementary  teach- 
ers $1,018.  Even  in  the  smallest  cities  listed,  those  between  5,000 
and  10,000  population,  salaries  are  fairly  uniform.  The  maximum  for 
superintendents  in  this  group  is  $3,600  and  the  average  $1,915 ;  but 
elementary  teachers  show  an  annual  average  of  $533,  with  salaries  as 
high  as  $i,350  and  as  low  as  $104.  It  is  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties that  the  widest  variation  prevails.  The  salaries  of  men  with  the 
rank  of  "professor*^  range  from  $450  to  $7,500.  "Professors^'  in  some 
institutions  receive  less  than  "instructors'*  or  even  "assistants''  in 
others.  Salaries  of  deans  of  these  institutions  vary  from  $500  to 
$5,000.  University  teachers  of  subjects  for  which  there  is  direct 
commercial  demand  outside  receive  somewhat  higher  salaries  than 
those  in  charge  of  the  traditional  academic  subjects,  but  the  difference 
is  less  tiian  might  be  expected.  The  highest  average  salaries  for  full 
professors  are  paid  in  law  and  civil  engineering.  Law  claims  the 
highest  paid  professorship  in  any  subject,  with  one  salary  of  $7,500 ; 
but  there  are  professors  of  physics,  geology,  and  Latin  who  receive 
$7,000.  It  is  significant,  however,  tiiat  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  re- 
ported most  college  teaching,  particularly  in  the  first  two  years,  i% 
done  by  men  of  instructor  grade  with  salaries  of  $1,000  to  $1,200,  or 
ty  assistants  who  receive  on  the  average  about  $500,  usually  for  half- 
time  services. 

Quite  as  noteworthy  is  the  variation  in  salaries  for  State  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction.  The  salaries  of  the  chief  school  offi- 
cers in  the  various  States  range  from  $10,000  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York;  $7,500  in  Illinois;  $6,500  in  Massachusetts;  and  $5,000  in 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  California,  Indiana,  and  Louisiana;  down 
to  $2,000  in  Delaware,  Nebraska  and  Nevada;  $1,900  in  South  Caro- 
lina; and  $1,800  in  South  Dakota. 

The  report  contains  dietailed  comparisons,  showing  the  increase 
in  teachers'  salaries  at  different  periods.    The  figures  thus  collected 
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will  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  farther  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  by  organizations  such  as  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, to  determine  the  actual  conditions  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 


"A  Generation  of  Progress  in  Our  Public  Schools**,  is  the  title  of 
Study  No.  42,  published  by  the  Public  Education  Association  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  it  is  a  document  of  more  than  local  interest.  A  careful 
review  is  given  of  the  developments  in  public  education  through  the 
years  1881  to  1912.  These  developments  are  typical  in  a  general  way. 
The  same  phenomena  are  observable  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
though  they  may  have  received  in  Philadelphm  more  intelligent  con- 
sideration and  therefore  have  been  more  sanely  g^uided  and  the  im- 
provements carried  out  to  a  larger  degree  of  efficiency  than  in  some 
communities.  Certainly  the  Association  which  puts  forth  this  "study** 
has  just  cause  for  pride  iii  the  results  of  its  work.  It  is  a  purely  vol- 
unteer organization  of  citizens  whose  sole  object  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  public  schools.  The  pamphlet  in  hand  gives  some 
account  of  the  organization  itself,  and  traces  its  influence  in  securing 
a  re-organization  of  the  school  system.  It  describes  its  effective  plan 
of  work  through  committees,  covering  a  wide  range  of  special  inter- 
ests such  as  school  laws,  kindergartens,  household  economy,  public 
meetings,  art,  manual  training,  industrial  education,  high  schools, 
medical  inspection,  compulsory  education,  civics  and  patriotism,  fi- 
nance, libraries,  vacation  schools,  backward  children,  play  grounds, 
social  centers,  publicity,  etc  The  pamphlet  is  sug^stive  and  helpful 
te  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  and  intelligent  guidance  of 
public  education.  It  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Association,  1015  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  at  the 
nominal  price  of  25  cente.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  tiiat  it  is  not 
being  sold  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 


Practically  all  of  the  national  and  international  organizations  of  the 
world  have  been  invited  to  hold  regular  or  special  meetings,  or  to  send 
delegations  to  San  Francisco  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  The  following  brief  sum- 
mary will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Congresses,  Conferences 
and  Conventions  already  scheduled  for  San  Francisco  in  1915 : 

Agricultural    21 

Business,   22 

Educational,    22 

Fraternal,    36 

Genealogical,     7 

College   Fraternities,    23 
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Governmental,  civil  and  political, 15 

Historical,  5 

Industrial, 15 

lAbor,    9 

Professional,   12 

Religious,     9 

Scientific, 22 

Social  and  Charitable, 8 


Total,  226 


The  development  of  the  State  Universities  is  a  marvel  of  educational 
history.  Fifty  years  ago,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Ann  Arbor,  the 
State  University  of  Michigan,  there  was  not  one  of  these  universities 
in  ^8  country  that  had  a  recognized  standrag  among  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Today  there  is  not  a  single  one  that  has  not  in 
some  degree,  and  generally  in  the  highest,  secured  such  recognition. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities, as  the  sense  of  this  body,  that  there  should  be  made  at  the  In- 
ternational Panamar Pacific  Exposition  an  exhibit  of  education  which 
will  flhow  in  an  organized  and  unified  way  our  national  educational 
agencies  and  interests.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  at  its  eighteenth  annual  convention, 
which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  last  November.  It  should  be 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  desire  thus  expressed  will  be  carried  into 
effect  at  the  Educational  Congress  to  be  held  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  of  which  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  will  be  president. 

Of  the  ten  universities  in  the  United  States  that  registered  an  en- 
rollment of  more  than  five  thousand  each  for  the  scholastic  year 
1913-14,  six  were  State  Universities.  California,  with  an  enrollment 
of  7,071,  was  second  only  to  Columbia,  with  its  9,929 ;  while  Michi- 
gan, with  6,008,  Wisconsin,  with  5,890;  Cornell  with  5,612;  New 
York,  with  5,508  and  Illinois  with  5,259  were  exceeded  in  enroll- 
ment in  part  or  wholly  by  only  Columbia,  Chicago,  with  6,834 ;  Penn- 
sylvania, with  5,968,  and  Harvard,  with  5,627.  In  other  words,  among 
these  ten  first  in  enrollment,  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth 
and  tenth  places  were  held  by  state  universities;  and  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  63,706  in  these  ten  leading  institutions,  35,348  were  in 
State  and  28,358  in  other  than  State  Universities.  This  is  a  noble 
record  for  institutions  which  a  half  century  ago  were  without  recog- 
nized standing. 
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GEEMANY. 

Outlook  foe  Tbachebs: — European  countries  are  strikingly  un- 
like the  United  States  in  respect  to  change  in  the  conduct  of  schools. 
Strict  adherence  to  established  conditions  is  particularly  marked  in 
Germany  and  therefore  unusual  importance  attaches  to  any  changes 
in  this  respect. 

The  Prussian  school  law  of  1906  made  a  few  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  elementary  school  teachers,  which  have  improved  their 
status.  For  instance,  the  law  required  that  a  teacher  should  be  in- 
cluded among  the  members  of  a  local  school  board,  a  provision  which 
had  already  been  sanctioned  by  ministerial  decrees.  Teachers  are  also 
eligible  to  the  inspectorate  but  are  seldom  appointed  to  it;  a  few  nor- 
miu  school  principals  with  university  traimng  have  obtained  such 
recognition. 

The  latest  school  law  of  Wiirtemberg  bears  date  August  1,  1909 
but  was  not  operative  until  April  1,  1910.  Four  years  more  were  al- 
lowed for  its  complete  application  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  was 
accomplished  by  April  1,  1914.  In  accordance  with  this  law  teachers 
may  be  appointed  on  the  local  school  boards.  "This  provision,''  says 
a  German  reviewer,  "indicates  clearly  the  direction  of  future  develop- 
ment. The  time  is  not  distant  when  teachers  will  be  eligible  without 
special  examination,  for  appointment  as  school  inspectors  and  prin- 
cipals of  schools.'' 

The  admission  of  graduate  teachers  to  Leipsic  University,  Saxony, 
in  accordance  with  a  law  of  1865,  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into 
administrative  positions  many  men  who  add  to  the  advanti^e  of 
university  training  Bxperience  as  elementary  teachers. 

Thus  gradually  the  German  states  are  removing  the  restrictions 
that  have  kept  elementary  school  teachers  in  subordinate  places  with- 
out a  voice  in  the  control  of  schools  or  hope  of  advancement. 


FRANCE. 

Status  of  Teacheks: — Complaint  continues  that  the  number  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  of  France  is  declining 
and  also  the  number  of  applicants  for  teachers'  positions  in  the  rural 
schools.  In  the  replies  to  an  inquiry  into  the  subject  conducted  by 
the  "Manuel  G6n6ral"  three  causes  of  the  decline  are  emphasized: 
Low  salaries,  social  annoyances,  inequality  in  the  allowances  for  house 
rent  and  those  for  local  disadvantages.  These  allowances  are  based 
upon  population;  but  it  is  contended  that  they  should  be  based  in- 
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Btead  upon  the  relative  expenses  for  living.  One  teacher  suggests  that 
the  school  posts  in  a  department  should  be  grouped  in  four  classes: 
Those  situated  where  there  is  no  butcher  or  baker  and  the  nearest 
town  cannot  be  reached  by  carriage  in  a  day;  (2)  Those  which  lack 
supplies  within  themselves  but  are  within  a  da/s  ride  of  the  nearest 
town;  (3)  Those  which  have  neither  doctor  nor  pharmacy  nor  rail- 
road transit^  but  are  easily  accessible  by  carriage  to  a  town;  (4) 
Those  that  have  all  living  facilities. 

The  allowances  it  is  contended  should  be  scaled  down  from  the  first 
class  to  the  fourth. 

The  inquiry  suggests  the  many  investigations  of  rural  school  con- 
ditions going  on  in  the  United  States. 


Admission  to  Universitiess — In  Prance  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  university  faculties  must  have  secured  the  bachelor's  degree, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  medical  faculties,  the  additional  certificate 
(P.  C.  N.)  secured  by  the  one  year  special  course  in  physics,  natural 
science  and  chemistry.  This  course  is  given  in  the  faculties  of  sci- 
ence. The  bachelor's  diploma  is  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  lyc6e 
course.  The  latter  is  organized  in  four  sections  each  leading  to*  the 
degree.  It  is  now  proposed  by  some  professorb  that  a  fifth  section  be 
formed  in  the  lyc6e  which  shdl  include  special  studies  in  biology  and 
by  a  proper  combination  with  the  present  subjects  of  the  Latin-scien- 
tific course  afford  adequate  preparation  for  the  faculties  of  medicine 
without  the  additional  year  in  scientific  studies. 


Pbovision  for  Teaining  Teachebs  in  London  : — ^The  educational 
authorities  of  London  have  endeavored  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
for  admission  to  positions  in  their  elementary  schools;  but  the  city 
is  suffering  from  a  dearth  of  candidates  for  appointment.  In  view 
of  this  condition  the  council  recently  lowered  the  standard  for  admis- 
sion to  their  day  training  colleges,  which  has  resulted  in  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  who  fail  to  pass  the  final  examina- 
tion* The  council  has  now  decided  to  adopt  for  its  day  training  col- 
leges the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  relative  to  training 
colleges  receiving  Parliamentary  grants.  This  will  raise  the  period 
of  training  in  the  city  colleges  from  two  to  four  years,  of  which  three 
years  will  be  given  to  academic  studies  and  the  fourth  to  professional 
training. 

In  addition  to  its  six-day  training  colleges,  the  council  makes  pro- 
vision for  training  imcertificated  teachers  already  in  the  service,,  so 
that  they  may  eventually  be  ready  for  appointment  as  full  teachers. 
This  provision  is  made  by  classes  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
council  and  by  classes  in  the  University  of  London,  which  receives. 
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grants  from  the  council.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  addition  to 
the  wide  range  of  scholastic  subjects  covered  by  these  classes,  peda- 
gogical studies  receive  much  attention.  Among  the  latter  are  in- 
cluded, for  ihe  present  session,  courses  in  How  to  study  by  Professor 
John  Adams;  in  Elementary  experimentary  psychology  by  Doctor 
W.  Brown  and  Clifford  Sully;  in  School  hygiene  for  school  teachers 
by  Professor  H.  Kenwood;  in  Education  by  J.  W.  Adamson;  in  Ex- 
perimentary pedagogy  with  laboratory  courses  by  Professor  G.  Spear- 
man. These  courses  are  all  in  charge  of  men  of  national  reputation, 
and  many  of  them  known  in  foreign  countries  by  their  published 
works. 

A  Trio  of  Philobophers  : — In  the  limited  circle  of  thinkers  who 
originate  new  systems  of  philosophy  the  United  States  is  not  unrepre- 
sented. Perhaps  it  will  not  be  admitted  that  William  James  ranks 
with  Bergson  and  Eticken,  but  surely  pragmatic  philosophy  has  its 
name  to  live  from  the  American.  In  the  province  of  educational  phil- 
osophy John  Dewey  ranks  with  the  master  minds  of  Europe.  This 
fact  is  emphasized  by  the  latest  issue  of  the  Annee  Pedagogique  which 
comprises  as  leading  articles  the  following:  Du  but  de  I'  education 
by  W.  Bein;  L  education  pour  la  Patrie  by  6.  Kerchensteiner;  and 
L  '  education  au  point  de  vue  social^  by  John  Dewey. 

Together  the  three  articles  cover  the  best  thought  of  the  day  on  the 
essential  conditions  of  modem  education. 
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THE  DEAF.  Their  Position  in  Society.  By  Harry  Beet.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York.    8  to,  cloth.     $2.00  net.    Postage  extra. 

The  most  recent  book  to  be  added  to  Crowell's  Library  of  Economics 
is  Mr.  Best's  scholarly  work  on  ^The  Deaf."  The  object  is  to  consider 
the  attitude  of  society  in  America  toward  them,  the  duties  it  has  recog- 
nized in  respect  to  them,  the  status  it  has  created  for  them,  and  the 
extent  and  forms,  as  well  as  the  adequacy  and  correctness,  of  this  treat- 
ment. The  subject  is  handled  in  a  scientific  way,  and  this  thorough- 
going study  constitutes  an  authoritative  contribution  to  the  somewhat 
sparse  literature  of  an  important  topic 

THE  ESSENCE  OP  ASTRONOMY.  By  Edward  W.  Price.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  attractive  volume  presents  briefly  and  in  simple,  untechnical 
language  the  things  that  everyone  should  know  about  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies. Excellent  illustrations  present  the  late  observations  of  Mars  and 
other  planets.  The  book  is  valuable  alike  to  the  student  and  the  lay 
reader. 

A  HISTORY  OP  MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  EUROPE.  For  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  By  William  Steams  Davis,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Assisted  by  Norman  Shaw  McKendrick,  In- 
structor in  History  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Houghton,  Mifilin  Com- 
pany.   Price,  $1.50. 

In  a  most  interesting  way  this  book  tells  the  story  of  the  building  of 
Europe.  It  shows  how  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy  came  to  be 
what  they  are  today.  It  is  sure  to  find  its  place  as  an  up-to-date  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory  text -book  in  history  for  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

KITECRAFT  AND  KITE  TOURNAMENTS.  By  Charles  M.  Miller, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Manual  Training,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press.    Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

The  book  contains  over  2iB7  illustrations,  photographs,  drawings,  and 
diagrams.  The  binding  is  similar  to  the  second  edition  of  ''Manual 
Training  Tojrs,"  and  bears  an  attractive  three  color  cover  design.  It  will 
take  its  place  among  valuable  handwork  books  for  boys. 

EXPERIMENTAL  MENSURATION.  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  In- 
ductive Geometry.  By  H.  Stanley  Redgrove,  B.  Sc.  (Lond.).  F.  C.  S.,  As- 
sistant Lecturer  in  Mathematics  at  the  Polytechnic,  London,  W.,  and 
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Mathematical  Master  at  the  Upper  Tooting  High  Schools.    B.  Van  Nos- 
trai^d  Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY.  For  Engineering  Students.  By  Hen- 
ry K.  Benson,  Fh.  B.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Chemistry  in  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  Washington.    The  MacmUlan  Company.    Price  $1.90. 

This  text  describes  from  the  point  of  view  of  chemistry,  the  common 
materials  used  in  the  various  branches  of  engineering.  Fuels,  clay  prod- 
ucts and  cement  receive  a  particularly  full  treatment. 

DECORATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME.  By  Theodore  M.  Dilla- 
way,  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Boston  Public  Schools.  Milton  Bradley 
Company. 

An  artistic  and  useful  volume  which  will  aid  teachers  and  parents 
in  producing  an  attractive  environment  for  the  children  and  youth  who 
are  to  represent  the  standards  of  taste  in  the  next  generation. 

AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP.  By  Charles  A.  Beard,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Politics  in  Columbia  University  and  Mary  Ritter  Beard.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    Price  $1.00. 

A  satisfactory  text-book  on  Civil  Govemmenr. 

STAMMERING  AND  COGNATE  DEFECTS  OF  SPEECH.  By  C.  S. 
Bluemel.  Volumes  1  and  2.  Contemporaneous  Systems  of  Treating 
Stammering:  Their  Possibilities  and  Limitations.  G.  E.  Stechert  A 
Company.    Price  $5.00  for  the  two  volumes. 

A  very  thorough  study  and  presentation  of  the  various  systems  of 
treatment  for  this  annoying  dilBculty.  Teachers  are  continually  con- 
fronted by  the  problem  of  how  to  help  the  victims  of  stammering,  whose 
misfortune  is  such  a  handicap  in  the  classroom  and  for  life.  It  is  well 
that  a  thoroughly  competent  authority  should  gather  together  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  of  psychologists,  pathologists  and  eudcators 
and  present  the  facts  so  helpfully  as  has  been  done  in  these  volumes. 

REPRESENTATIVE  NARRATIVES.  By  Carroll  Lewis  Maxcy,  M.  A. 
Morris  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Williams  College.  Author  of  "The  Rhetori- 
cal Principles  of  Narration.*'    Houghton  Miiflin  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

The  author's  avowed  object  is  *%o  present  types  of  narration  struc- 
ture without  regard  to  the  problem  of  literary  evolution."  The  plot  of 
the  short  story,  its  setting,  characterization,  and  dialogue  have  deter- 
mined the  selection  of  the  narratives.  A  very  helpful  volume  for  students 
of  literature  is  the  result. 

ANTHONY  AND  HERO,  and  Short  Stories.  By  Simmie.  F.  Simon, 
publisher.    Price  $1.00. 

The  facts  presented  in  these  dramatic  poems  are  of  historic  interest. 
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The  setting  is  true  and  accurate  and  may  well  be  committed  to  memory 
by  the  pupils  in  the  history  class. 

THE  PUEPOSE  OF  EDUCATION.  An  examination  of  the  Education 
Problem  in  the  Light  of  Kecent  Psychological  Kesearch.  By  St.  George 
Lane  Fox  Pitt.    Cambridge  University  Press.    Price  75  cents. 

A  clear  statement  "of  the  psychical  processes  involved  in  the  art  of 
pedagogy"  which  will  aid  teachers  to  improve  and  systematize  their 
methods  and  thus  to  secure  more  definite  and  satisfactory  results  from 
their  work. 

THE  CORNEB  STONE  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Edward  Luttelton,  D. 
'D.,  Headmaster  of  Eton.  An  Essay  on  the  Home  Training  of  Children. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price  $1.50  net. 

Very  forcefully  this  book  impresses  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parents  for  the  moral  character  of  their  children.  It 
shows  the  vast  importance  and  far-reaching  results  of  home  training  or 
a  lack  thereof;  and  in  its  treatment  of  this  fundamental  subject  it  is 
most  suggestive  and  helpful  to  all  parents  as  well  as  teachers. 

SUN  LOBE  OF  ALL  AGES.  A  Collection  of  Myths  and  Legends  Con- 
cerning the  Sun  and  Its  Worship.  By  William  Tyler  Olcott,  A.  M.  Author 
of  "A  Field  Book  of  the  Stars,"  "Star  Lore  of  All  Ages."  With  30  full- 
page  illustrations  and'  several  drawings.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price, 
$3.50  net. 

This  is  a  sumptuous  volume,  full  of  impressive  illustrations.  The  text 
is  both  scientific  and  popular.  It  unfolds  the  wonders  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem and  describes  the  progress  of  hiunan  thought  about  the  great  source 
of  the  world's  light  and  life  through  the  ages.  It  is  a  fascinating  study 
and  to  many  the  book  will  be  a  revelation  of  the  growth  of  human  knowl- 
edge. For  man's  mind  has  been  alert  to  learn.  His  outlook  has  been  up- 
ward and  we  now  understand  much  that  was  mystical  and  vague  to  the 
ancient  world.  This  volume  is  a  good  example  of  books  that  are  worth 
while,  from  the  author's  and  the  publisher's  and  the  reader's  standpoint. 

HANDICRAFT  IN  WOOD  AND  METAL.  A  handbook  of  training  in 
their  practical  working  for  teachers,  students  and  craftsmen.  By  John 
Hooper,  Late  Lecturer  and  Instructor  to  the  London  County  Cotmcil,  and 
Alfred  J.  Shirley,  Technical  Instructor  and  Lecturer  on  Metal  Work  to 
the  London  County  Council.  With  over  300  illustrations  from  the  authors* 
drawings  and  from  photographs,  including  the  working  drawings  of  a 
progressive  series  of  decorative  objects.  London :  B.  C.  Batsf ord.  Limited* 
Peoria,  HI. :  The  Manual  Arts  Press.    Price  $3.00. 

This  book  has  been  written  with  the  view  of  showing  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  handicraft  work  in  schools,  junior  Technical  institutes, 
central  and  secondary  schools  and  day  technical  schools  and  it  should 
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be  of  considerable  seirice  to  teachers  of  manual  training  in  day  and 
evening  classes,  students  and  instructors  in  technical  institutes,  and  gen- 
eral teachers  who  desire  to  impart  a  craft  bias  to  their  work. 

The  main  features  of  the  work  are  the  line  and  wash  drawings  of 
models  in  both  wood  and  metal,  and  the  sketches  and  photographs  illus- 
trating various  constructive  or  decorative  points.  The  illustrations  are 
very  numerous  and  varied  in  scope.  They  consist  of  fine  examples  of  his- 
toric decorative  art,  designs  for  different  classes  of  everyday  objects 
suitable  for  carrying  out,  and  practical  constructive  details.  Photographs 
and  drawings  are  both  employed,  and  the  total  number  of  subjects  pre- 
sented is  over  500.  They  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  appreciated  wherever 
amateur  and  educational  craftwork  is  practised,  as  the  drawings  are 
complete  in  themselves  and  many  actually  show  the  main  technical  pro- 
cesses involved. 

A  BOOK  OF  PROSE  NARRATIVES.  Edited  by  Chauncey  Wetmore 
Wells,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  California. 
Ginn  and  Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  volmne  of  narrative  pieces  aims  at  supplying  the  freshman  in 
college  or  the  senior  in  high  school  with  models  for  writing  narration  of 
the  simpler  kinds. 

"Prose  Narratives**  may  also  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  legend  and  of  history,  a  field  suited  to  freshmen  for  its  definite- 
ness  no  less  than  for  its  charm,  yet  generally  neglected  because  out  of 
the  common  run.  An  appendix  gives  supplementary  readings  with  the 
names  of  the  more  available  editions. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY.  By  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  recently  in- 
structor in  Biology  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  and  Otis  W.  Cald- 
well, Associate  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Oinn  A 
Company.    Price  $1.15. 

The  book  is  intended  for  half-year  courses,  and  for  the  first  or  sec- 
ond year  of  the  high  school.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  uninformed 
beginning  student  rather  than  of  the  specialist  in  botany.  The  botanical 
material  included  is  chosen  largely  for  its  value  as  part  of  what  every 
well-informed  man  or  woman  should  know. 

HARVEY'S  ESSENTIALS  OP  ARITHMETIC.  Second  Book.  With 
everyday  problems  relating  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  other  vocations. 
By  L.  D.  Harvey,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Stout  Institute,  Menominee,  Wis- 
consin. American  Book  Company.  Price  50  cents.  See  Review  of  the 
first  book  in  Education  for  March,  1914. 

SUMMER.  By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  Author  of  **The  Fall  of  the  Year,'* 
"Winter,"  "The  Spring  of  the  Year,**  etc.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Bruce 
Horsfall.  Crown  8  vo.,  Houghton  Miiflin  Company.  Price  60  cents  net. 
Postpaid. 
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With  this  volume  Mr.  Sharp  completes  his  successful  Nature  Series, 
rounding  out  the  year  which  began,  as  the  schools  begin,  in  autumn,  with 
'The  Fall  of  the  Year."  Teachers  can  be  assured  that  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Sharp's  books  is  authentic.  This  volume  has  a  real  vacation 
spirit  about  it.  As  in  the  earlier  volumes,  the  notes  and  suggestions  vtrill 
be  found  valuable  and  interesting  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  book, 
like  the  others  of  the  series,  is  fully  illustrated  by  Bobert  Bruce  Horsf all, 
who  is  well  known  for  his  accurate  and  spirited  drawings  of  wild  life. 

THE  BEGINNEB'S  GABDEN  BOOK.  A  Text-book  for  the  upper 
grammar  grades.  By  Allen  French,  Author  of  "How  to  Grow  Vegetables." 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  book  will  furnish  the  large  and  steadily  growing  number  of 
teachers  and  pupils  who  are  interested  in  school  gardening  with  exactly 
the  information  which  they  need.  The  study  of  the  book  will  inspire 
enthusiasm  for  the  practical  work  and  insure  its  success.  It  is  a  most 
useful  volume  for  school  or  home. 

NATUBE'S  WONDEB  LOBE.  (The  Little  King  and  the  Princess 
True.)  By  Mary  Earle  Hardy.  With  illustrations  by  Milo  K.  Winter. 
Band,  McNally  ft  Company.    Price  $.50. 

A  delightful  series  of  nature  lessons  with  a  '^airy  story**  atmos- 
phere. The  child  will  be  captivated  by  the  narrative  and  will  learn 
many  valuable  facts  about  the  world  we  live  in,^  and  other  worlds. 

ENGLISH  OBAL  AND  WBITTEN.  For  High  Schools.  By  A.  B. 
Brubacher,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  formerly 
instructor  in  Greek  in  Yale  University,  and  Dorothy  E.  Snyder,  B.  A., 
Ph.  B.,  head  of  the  English  Department,  High  Schols,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 

The  aim  of  this  book  yrhich  considers  High  School  English  as  a  unit, 
is  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  t&e  language  and  give  him  the  ability  to 
speak  and  write  forcefully.  Self  expression  rather  than  literary  compo- 
sition is  the  matter  emphasized  in  these  chapters.  The  book  is  a  valu- 
able manual,  and  includes  exercises  in  argumentation,  narration,  descrip- 
tion, letter-writing,  etc. 


Books  Aeknowledfed 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books: — 

Hossfeld's  Educational  Works.  New  practical  method  for  learning  the  Portu- 
guese Language.  By  Frank  Thomas.  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
at  Blackburn  Grammar  Schools  and  Blackburn  Municipal  Technical 
School.     Peter  ReUly  (Philadelphia).    Price  11.00. 

Etossfeld's  New  Practical  Method  for  Lecuming  the  French  Lanouage.  By  A. 
P.  Huguenet,  French  Instructor,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  etc. 
Peter  Reilly.    Price  $1.00. 

Hossf eld's  New  Practical  Method  for  Learning  the  Italian  Language.  By  A. 
Rota,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Language.  New  edition.  Peter  Reilly. 
price  11.00. 
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Hossf eld's  Educational  Works.  New  Practical  Method  for  Learning  the  Spanish 
Language.  By  Tomas  Bnrique  Gurrin.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Fer- 
nando De  Arteaga,  Hon.  M.  A.  Taylorlan  Teacher  of  SiMinish  In  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Fourth  Revised  Edition,  with  a  Vocabulary. 
Peter  ReiUy.     Price  11.00. 

Hossfeld's  New  Practical  Method  for  Learning  the  German  Languaoe.  By  C. 
Brenkmann.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Louis  A.  Happe.  New  and  re- 
vised edition*  with  a  vocabulary.    Peter  Beilly.    Price  91.00. 

Hossfeld's  EMucational  Works  Qramatlca  Inglesa.  Nuevo  Metodo  Practioo  De 
Hossfeld.  Para  Aprender.  El  Ingles  por  Tomas  Enrique  Gtirrin. 
Peter  ReiUy,  Publisher.     Price  91.00. 

The  Education  of  Karl  WItte  or  The  Training  of  the  Ohlld.  Edited,  with  an  in- 
troduction, by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Leo  Weiner,  Professor  of  Slave  Languages  in  Harvard  University. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.    Price  91.50  net 

Laboratory  Manual  of  Glass- Blowing.  By  Francis  C.  Frary,  Ph.  D.,  Asst  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry,  University  of  Minnesota.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany. 

The  Shorter  Modern  Dictionary  of  The  English  Language.  Macmlllan  Company. 

Library  of  Congress.  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Conaress  and  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Library  Building  and  Grounda  For  the  Fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1913.    Washington  Government  Printing  Office. 

English  Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  (1642-1780).  By 
George  Henry  Nettleton,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  In  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.  The  Macmlllan  Company. 
PHce  11.50. 

Vocations  for  Boys  and  Young  Men.  Issued  by  The  Vocation  Bureau  of  Bos- 
ton. The  Law  as  a  Vocation.  By  Frederick  J.  Allen,  A.  M.,  Investl- 
BLtor  of  Occupations  for  the  Vocation  Bureau.  Vocation  Bureau  of 
ston.  Price  In  Ripple  Finish  Binding,  9.75.     Cloth  binding.  91.00. 

Longmans'  English  Classics.  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  Edited  with  notes  and  an  intro- 
duction. By  Bliss  Perry,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Harvard  University.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Price  1.25. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Seriea  Eugenie  Grandet.  By  Honore  de  Baln.c 
Abridged  and  edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary.  By  A. 
G.  H.  Spiers,  Ph.  D.  (HarvO,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Haverford  College.    D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.    Price  55  cents. 

Selections  for  Oral  Reading.  Chosen  and  Edited  by  Claude  M.  Fuess.  Ph.  D.. 
Instructor  in  English.  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  The  Mac- 
mlllan Company.     Price  $.25. 

Poems  Worth  Knowing.  A  collection  of  poems  worthy  of  lifelong  remembrance, 
compiled  by  Grace  B.  Faxon.    F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 

A  Book  of  English  Prose.  Part  1.  Arranged  for  Preparatory  and  Elementary 
Schools.  Part  2.  Arranged  for  Secondary  and  High  Schools.  Bv  Percy 
Lubbock.  M.  A.,  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University 
Press.    Each  part  45  cents. 

Charles  KIngsiey.  The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  children.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.     Price  80  cents. 

Charles  KIngsiey.  The  heroes  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  children.  Cambridge 
Umversity  Press.    Price  80  cents. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man.  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.    Price  65  cents. 

Periodicals 

The  delightfully  varied  contents  of  the  August  Atlantic  Monthly  should  give 
It  a  place  in  the  trunk  of  the  September  vacationist  Samuel  McChord  Crothers's 
whimsical  essay  "The  Pleasures  of  an  Absentee  Landlord"  and  Lucy  Elliot 
Keeler's  "merry  little  disquisition"  "On  Noses"  are  particularly  enjoyable. 

The  August  Century  Is.  as  usual,  a  mid -summer  fiction  number,  but  con- 
tains some  fine  articles  for  the  non-flction  reader.  There  are  further  "Remi- 
niscences of  Tolstoy";  part  three  of  Bodin's  Note-Book"  and  a  continuation  of 
Professor  Alsworth  Ross's  aeries  of  papers  on  "The  Old  World  in  the  New." 

With  the  approaching  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Plattsburg  a  paper  on 
"Commodore  Macdonough  of  Plattsburg,"  by  the  highest  naval  authority.  Ad- 
miral Mahan,  found  in  the  North  American  Review  for  August,  is  of  special 
Interest. 

The  lover  of  Alice  Began  Rice's  stories  should  not  forget  that  the  August 
McClure's  Magazine  has  an  installment  of  "The  Honorable  Percival,"  a  story 
that  promises  to  be  one  of  her  best 
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Historical  Stories  in  Dramatic  Form 

16  paper  covered  bookleU  10  cente  each* 

By  Gertrude  H.  Hand. 

.•  intended  for  uee  In  firet  five  gradee.  The  children  take  the  parte  and  act  out  the  ineldentji, 
t^ue  '^aenelng"  and  Indelibly  fixing  In  the  memory  the  great  hletorlcal  evente.  The  plan  le  In 
r^eordance  with  the  lateet  p^agoglcal  principle..  The  •"thor  hae  demonjrtrated  Ite  value  in  her 
c  *n  ciaeeee  where  the  children  have  taken  the  parte  with  the  utmoct  enthuelaem. 

1  Columbue  and  Magellan.  -?  Ail^MS J!KJl*''l'J2?®JL— ..-h*..    ^   v.itev 

2  Prancle  Drake  and  John  Smith.  »  ^VSSS*^"'    **^  Commander,   «t   Valley 

•  ^•^f'*"'*  ^  ^■"■''*  ■"•*  "•"'"^  ""•*'  10  Threofton  Tea  Party  and  Paul  Revere. 

4  Ml£  Stamflah  and  Roger  William..  \l  KJlTi.'SSnr  ■"•*  '^•**'*"  "■'•• 

a  »^«' ««>X2"t  In  New  Ameterdam  and  }%  "ShnpSulJ^^^  and  George  R.  Clark. 

-  ««.'S*>*'^'2?'^   ^^  the   Mieeieelppl.  14  The  Swamp  Fox  and  Thomae  Jefferaon. 

e  William  Penn  and  LaSallcu  15  Daniel  Webeter  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

7  The  Charter  Oak  and  Patrick  Henry.  le  uiyeeee  SImpeon  Grant. 

Teachers'  Weekly  Plan  Beokt  For  Elementary  Schools 

Price  40  Oente. 

By  W.  S.  Dakin,  Agent  of  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut. 

Saelly  aeon,  upon  examination,  to  be  the  meet  eyelematic,  compreheneive  and  eatlefactory 
Plan  Book  on  the  market,  from  the  etandpoint  of  the  teacher,  the  principal,  or  the  euperlntend- 
ent.  Only  one  copy  per  year  le  needed  for  each  teacher,  to  Insure  a  complete  record.  The  Plan 
Book  le  therefore  the  cheapeet  as  well  as  the  best. 

Ptapik'  Ontiines  in  Geography 

By  B.  Norman  Strong. 

On  the  Looee-Leaf  Plan.     The  aim  Is  to  standardize  the  teaching  of  Qeography. 
The  Serlee  Includee  Europe;  Asia;  Africa,  Australia  and  Island  Groups;  North  America; 
South  America  and  Mathematical  Qeography;  United  States  (six  In  all). 

Sach  pupil's  Geography  when  completed  by  himeelf  will  conelst  of  the  following: 

1.  The  Outlines;  2,  Map  (colored);  3.  The  Pupil's  Own  Map;  4.  Answere  to  the  Questione 
In  Outline;  B.  Intereeting  Facts  About  ths  Outline  Topics;  6.  Composltlone  on  Special  Topice; 
7.  PIcturee  Collected  or  Drawn  by  the  Pupil. 

We  furnish  the  Outllnee,  with  Colored  Map,  as  per  list  above  20  cente  each. 

Writing  Paper  and  Drawing  Paper,  proper  else  and  Punched  ..Package  80  eheets,  18  cente  each 
Looee«Leaf  Covers,  especially  deeigned  for  theee  Outllnee  20  cents  each 

Mr.  Wilbur  P.  Qordy,  former  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  has  seen  the  Out- 
llnee In  uee  at  Hartford,  Conn,  where  they  have  been  ''adopted",  says:  "Mr.  Strong  has  done 
a  careful  and  discriminating  piece  of  work.  .The  'Outlines'  will  prove  most  helpful  In  eelectlng 
and  organizing  Important  geographical  facte." 

RECENT   ADDITIONS  TO   OUR    EXTENSIVE  SERIES   OP 

Ottdine  Studies  in  literature 

18  Cents  Bach. 
By  Maud  B.  Kingsley. 

M  Enoch  Arden.  74  Quentin  Durward.  ^  ,  ^      ,  , 

79  amv'a  Kteoir  78  Webster'e  Reply  to  Hayne  ami  LIncoln'e 
2  2^Vr    "^I-  .-.  Gettysburg  Speech. 

73  David  Copperfleld.  70  The  Chambered  Nautilus  and  other  poema 

One  teacher  writes:  "A  perfect  gold  mine  for  the  English  teacher."  We  have  hundrede  of 
•Imllar  testlmonlale. 

The  Magazine  ''Educatilm'* 

Now  In  Its  88th  year,  le  a  "Specialty"  that  le  ever  new  In  Its  fresh  and  original  preeentatlon  of 
great  educational  themee.     No  growing  educator  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

03.00  per  year;  88  cente  a  number. 

Moiwst  THE  PALMER  COMPANY  Js^s-J^ 

uigiTizea  oy  x^j\_/v_>'p^i\^ 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

npHE  public  schools  of  Aitierica,  with  a  million  teadiers,  and  more  than  eigh- 
'''  teen  million  pupils,  greatly  transcend  all  dther  kinds  of  educational  work  in 
numbers  and  economic  importance,  and  in  this  field  our  agencies  have  accom- 
plished the  larger  part  of  their  work,  filling  24,769  positions.  We  have  also 
placed  more  than  three  thousand  professors  and  instructors  in  more  dian  five  hun* 
dred  Colleges  and  universities,  including  in^tutions  in  every  ^te  in  the  Union, 
and  more  dian  two  hundred  positions  in  twenty-four  New  Elngland  Colleges. 
4  In  academies,  private  schools  and  normal  schools  our  work  has  bera.even  more 
extensive  than  in  colleges,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  firft-class  school  of  academic 
grade  in  America  that  has  not  employed  teachers  on  our  recommendation. 
^  Some  of  these  in^tutions,  like  he  William  Penn  Charter^Sdioot  Philadelphia, 
and  Wilbraham  Academy,  Massachusetts,  have  employed  from  sixty  to  eighty 
teachers  on  our  nomination,  habituklly  applying  to  us  when  in  need  of  teachers, 
the  Penn  Charter  School  alone  havl.ig  paid  to  teachers  employed  through  us 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  salaries  rt.nging  from  $800  to  $4,000  each. 
Q  We  have  had  in  our  employ,  men  and  ^vomen  who  have  received  degrees  from 
fifty'-one  Colleges  and  Universities  or  have  oeen  identified  with  such  mititutions  as 
^dents  or  teachers,  including: 

Harvard,  Yale,  Wesleyan,  Vermont,  Boston,  Browoj  Syracuse,  Columbia,  Cornell,  St.  Lawrcoce,  Princeton, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Chicago,  Northwestern,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Hamllne,  Kansas,  Denver, 
California.  Oxford  Universities :  and  Bowdoin,  Bates,  Dartmouth,  Middlebury,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Amherst, 
Hobart,  Vassar,  Rutgers»  Bryn  Mawr,  Haverford,  Allegheny,  Obenin  and  Colorado  Colleges. 


Q  We  have  placed  teachers  in  every  state  in  the  Union»  seven  Prov- 
inces of  Canada,  also  in  Alaska,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Porto 
Rico,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Brazil,  England,  France,  Italy,  Germanyp 
Turkey,  Singapore,  China,  Liberia,  Rhodesia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Philippines,  in  all  numbering 
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AMONG   NEW   BOOKS 

That  are  designed  to  meet  a  definite  and  growing  demand 
in  the  elementary  school  field  may  be  noted  the  following 
publications  of  The  Macmillan  Company : 

FRENCH:    BEGINNER'S  GARDEN  BOOK 

By  Allen  French,  Aatfaor  of  "  How  to  Grow  Vetfeteblei."  Cloth.     12mo.     IlL     $1.00 

With  the  Beginner's  Garden  Book  the  teacher  may  carry  on  in  any  elementary 
school  a  very  satisfactory  course  in  gardening.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  school 
provide  school  gardens  nor  expensive  equipment  for  gardening  purposes.  The  gar- 
dening work  outlined  here  may  be  done  in  the  home  garden  under  the  directions  of 
parents  or  teacher  with  very  satisfactory  results  in  study  and  teaching.  The  book  is 
in  fact  a  splendid  course  in  agriculture  for  schools  that  cannot  provide  all  the  facilities 
necessary  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

LANSING:    DRAMATIC  READINGS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

By  Marion  Florence  Laniintf,  witii  Edward  Gbannintf,  Antfaor  of  "  Tiie  Story  of  die  Great  LaLea." 

Cloth.  12mo.  IlL  .50 

Dramatic  Readings  for  Schools  is  a  practice  book  in  dramatics,  containing  intel- 
ligently selected  stories,  scenes  and  episodes  grouped  for  dramatization  by  children 
in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  It  is  the  motto  of 
this  book  that  dramatization  in  these  grades  should  be  done  by  the  children,  not  for 
them. 

The  preparation  necessary  to  insure  success  from  the  dramatization  of  these  se- 
lections is  given  in  explicit  and  suggestive  Helps  for  Dramatization  written  directly 
to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  read  the  stories  and  want  to  act  them. 

NIDA :    OTY,  STATE  AND  NATION 

By  William  S.  Rida,  Antfaor  of  "  Dawn  of  American  Hiitory  in  Barope."     Cloth,  12mo.  111.  .75 

City,  State  and  Nation  provides  a  definite,  logical  and  graded  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  citizenship  for  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  this  book  the  practice 
of  civic  virtue  in  community  life  is  emphasized.  Community,  Health,  Public  Educa- 
tion, Public  Utilities,  Public  Recreation,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  society  is  pit- 
ting forth  effort  to  improve  mankind  are  the  topics  of  study  in  City,  State  and  Nation. 

Additions  to  the  Eyerychild's  Series  of  Supplementary  Reading. 
ANDERSON:    STOMES  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE    For  intermediate  grades. 

By  Mary  Gooch  Anderson.  Cloth.     16mo.     111.     .40 

Stories  that  every  child  should  know  in  classical  mythology,  such  as  that  of 
Prometlieus  and  Pandora  and  of  Minerva  and  her  conquest  with  Arachen,  told  in 
simple  readable  language  in  a  style  that  is  plea.sing  to  children. 

BEMISTER :    INDIAN  LEGENDS     For  intermediate  grades. 

By  Mar(2aret  BemMer,  Author  of  Tbirty  Indian  LetSends.  Cloth.   16mo.  111.  .40 

In  these  Indian  stories  the  atmosphere  of  Indian  life  is  successfully  preserved, 
and  the  child  is  given  a  definite  idea  of  their  myths,  customs  and  habits. 

DICKSON :    CAFtlP  AND  TRAIL  IN  EARLY  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  ManJaerite  Stookman  Dickson,  Author  of  "  Hi^ory  for  fof  intemiediEte  fircldeS. 

Grammar  Schools/'  "  From  the  Old  World  to  the  New/'  etc. 

In  Preparation. 
A  series  of  biogiaphicai  stories  of  exi)Ioration  and  adventure  in  connection  with 
the  discovery  of  America. 

DICKSON :    PIONEERS  AND  PATRIOTS  LN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  Maraaerlte  Stockman  Dickson.  Yqj  intermediate  gradeS. 

I)h  Prvparafion. 
Stories  of  distinctive  moments  of  the  eariy  days,  in  the  lives  of  men  who  marked- 
Iv  influenced  American  hi.story. 
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The  One-Unit  Preparation  in  a  Modem 
Language  for  Admission  to  College 

By  Pbofessob  Ernst  H.  Mrnsel,  Smith  Collegs 

'HEN,  in  1898,  the  Committee  of  Twelve  presented 

Wits  final  report  to  the  Modem  Language  Association 
of  America,  no  provision  was  made  for  a  one-year 
course  in  French  or  German  which  might  have  a 
place  in  a  well-ordered  high  school  curriculum  or 
be  offered  for  admission  to  college.  The  committee 
in  that  report  does  not  enter  upon  any  argument 
regarding  the  advisability  of  establishing  such  a 
course;  it  seems  to  have  found  nothing  in  it  that  would  make  it 
appear  as  deserving  recognition  as  a  separate  unit  The  report 
contains  some  references  to  this  matter,  direct  or  indirect;  they 
are  few  in  number  and  they  indicate  that  the  committee  had  no 
intention  of  standing  sponsor  for  a  one-year  course. 

'^The  elementary  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  minimum  of 
preparation  required  by  a  nimiber  of  colleges  in  addition  to  the 
Latin  or  Greek  of  the  classical  preparatory  course." 

This  .minimum  of  preparation  is  later  shown  to  demand  for 
its  accomplishment  a  course  covering  two  years,  with  at  least  four 
recitations  a  week. 

"When  French  is  taken  up  in  the  last  year  of  the  classical  pre- 
paratory course,  it  may  be  possible  sometimes  to  meet  the  ele- 
mentary requirement  in  one  year  at  the  rate  of  five  recitations  a 
week.    But  this  will  almost  never  be  possible  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
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man,  and  in  general  the  committee  do  not  recommend  one-year 
courses.  The  attempt  to  meet  the  elementary  requirement  in  one 
year  will  result  usually  in  a  cramming  process  with  neglect  of  that 
thorough  drill  upon  the  rudiments  which  is  necessary  for  a  good 
foundation." 

While  here  the  possibility  is  admitted  that  the  amount  of  work 
required  in  elementary  French  may  be  done  in  one  year,  yet  such 
a  case  is  regarded  as  a  remote  possibility,  will  occur  only  some- 
times, calls  for  continued  work  in  the  ancient  classics  as  a  sort  of 
propaedeutic  discipline,  and  for  five  recitations  a  week,  and  it  in 
no  manner  lessens  the  amount  of  required  work  which  must  be 
presented.  Moreover,  whatever  admission  is  here  made,  is  vir- 
tually retracted  in  the  statement  under  ^'Suggestions  to  the 
Teacher*': 

''It  is  well  known  that  a  capable  boy  or  girl  can  be  crammed  for 
college  examination  in  any  subject  in  much  less  time  than  a 
proper  training  in  the  subject  would  require.  Here,  however,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  proper  training.  The  college  entrance  ex- 
amination is  admittedly  an  imperfect  test  of  attainment  in  a 
modem  language." 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  stated  in  the  first  quotation  made  above  that 
the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  shall  be  the  minimum  content 
of  a  modem  language  course  ?"  has  been  arrived  at  by  an  inquiry 
after  what  is  the  minimum  of  preparation  accepted  for  entrance 
by  a  certain  number  of  colleges ;  yet  the  insistence  upon  "proper 
training"  hints  at  the  real  reason  for  the  actual  requirements 
.  made  in  the  elementary  course. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  framing  of  a  high  school  course  in 
Spanish  came  up  for  consideration,  the  opportunity  was  presented 
to  revise  the  judgment  expressed  on  the  one-year  course  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  But  the  report  adopted  by 
the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America  and  outlining  this 
new  work,  makes  no  provision  for  a  one-year  course ;  it  says,  "The 
elementary  course  corresponds  to  the  first  two  years  in  the  sec- 
ondary sdiools  or  to  the  first  year  in  college";  (Proc.  for  1910, 
in  Publications  of  the  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc  of  America,  New  Ser. 
Vol.  XIX,  App.  p.  XVI). 

There  could  be  no  expectation  that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  would  be  the  final  word  in  modem  language  teaching. 
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Undoubtedly  that  document  has  been  a  strong  factor  in  moulding 
this  feature  of  our  educational  system.  But  neither  have  its 
recommendations,  even  in  regard  to  nomenclature  everywhere  been 
accepted,  nor  has  its  validity  gone  unquestioned  in  more  important 
respects ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be  if  progress  is  to  be  made. 

For  one  thing,  the  view  that  the  "minimum  of  preparation" 
consistent  with  "proper  training'',  can  be  obtained  in  not  less  than 
two  years  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  not  universally  sup- 
ported by  the  practice  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  uni- 
versities of  California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Northwestern  University,  Brown  University, 
Oberlin  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  not  to 
mention  others,  accept  one  unit  in  a  modem  language  for  admis- 
sion, some  of  them  with  special  conditions,  others  unconditionally. 
The  University  of  California  Bulletin,  Aug.,  1914,  ftn.  p.  49, 
slates,  "Subjects  6ab^,  15a^,  15b^  15c^  repredent  the  minimum 
credit  in  Latin,  Frendi,  German  and  Spanish  respectively — one 
year  of  high  school  work.  Such  credit  is  ordinarily  given  only 
upon  recommendation,  not  upon  examination";  the  implication 
here  seems  to  be  that  the  university  does  not  care  to  dignify  the 
one  year's  work  by  an  examination  and  that  such  offering  of  one 
unit  is  perhaps  not  often  made.  ITorthwestem  University  makes 
this  stipulation:  "A  single  unit  of  a  foreign  language  will  be 
accepted  for  entrance  credit  only  when  accompanied  by  at  least 
three  units  of  some  other  language  or  two  units  of  each  of  two 
others."  (Ann.  Cat,  1913-14,  p.  81).  In  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin the  practice  is  the  following:  "No  foreign  language  course 
of  less  than  two  units  will  be  accepted  from  students  presenting 
only  one  foreign  language.  Students  who  present  not  less  than 
three  units  of  one  foreign  language  may  receive  credit  for  one 
unit  of  a  second  foreign  language."  (Cat,  1912-1913,  p.  101). 
In  Brown  University  one  unit  may  be  offered  for  admission  in 
French  and  German,  the  catalog  of  1913-1914,  speaking  of  "Ele- 
mentary French  (First  Tear)";  "Elementary  French  (Second 
Year)"  and  "Elementary  German  (First  Year)";  "Elementary 
German  (Second  Tear)";  but  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Spani8h(l) 
no  less  than  two  years  may  be  offered,  the  course  called  "Elemen- 
tary Spanish"  being  described  (p.  47)  as  a  two-year  course. 

While  some  other  institutions  do  not  print  Ihe  condition  that 
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one  unit  will  be  aooepted  only  if  offered  in  conjunction  with  at 
least  three  units  of  otiier  foreign  language  work,  it  will  be  found 
that  commonly  such  a  single  unit  is  presented  in  connection  with 
not  merely  three^  but  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  units  in  for^gn 
languages^  viz.,  four  units  in  Latin  and  three  units  in  French  or 
Qerman  plus  one  unit  in  Qerman  or  French,  as  is  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  admission  to  Mount  Holyoke  or  Smith. 

Over  against  this  list  of  prominent  institutions  accepting  one 
unit  in  a  modem  language,  I  set  another  list  of  those  that  decline 
to  accept  less  than  two  units,  or  the  equivalent  of  them,  for  admis- 
sion to  college.  Here  belong  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Colum- 
bia, the  state  universities  of  Iowa,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Leland 
Stanford  University,  New  York  University,  Tufts  College,  West- 
em  Reserve  University,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Dartmouth,  to  enu- 
merate only  some  of  them.  Wellesley  and  Dartmouth  have  only 
just  come  over  into  this  column,  the  former  doing  away  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  one  unit  after  1913,  the  latter  stating  in  the 
catalog  of  1913-1914,  ftn.  p.  73,  that  "after  September,  1914,  no 
credit  toward  admission  will  be  allowed  for  one  year  of  a  modem 
language.''  At  the  University  of  Indiana  the  language  require- 
ment for  admission  is  two  units  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  German  or 
French.  The  statement  (Cat  No.  1913,  p.  72)  goes  on  to  say: 
"Less  than  2  units  in  a  language  will  not  be  accepted  for  either 
language  credit,  or  elective  credit,  unless  the  same  language  is 
continued  in  college  until  the  student  has  completed  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  15  college  hours  in  the  language  counting  both  hi^ 
school  and  college  work  together." 

Among  the  institutions  whose  catalogs  I  have  examined  there 
is  not  one  that  would  have  its  foreign  language  requirement  met 
by  a  single  unit  in  an  ancient  or  modem  language;  it  is  plain, 
however,  from  the  lists  given  that  there  is  no  general  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  one-year  modem  language  course 
when  it  is  offered  in  connection  with  other  language  work.  While 
among  the  New  England  colleges  there  has  been  a  change  of  atti- 
tude in  recent  years  on  the  part  of  a  few  institutions,  at  least  two, 
so  far,  declining  further  to  accept  one  unit  in  a  modem  language, 
an  action  taken  probably  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  ^e 
subject  in  the  New  England  Modem  Language  Association,  there 
are  still  a  good  many  influential  institutions  which  for  one  reason 
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or  another  are  willing  to  accept  the  one  unit  for  adnussion.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of 
this  attitude  and  to  throw  if  possible  some  light  on  the  practical 
working  out  of  it 

There  are  to  my  mind  chiefly  three  considerations  that  have 
made  for  the  recognition  of  the  one-year  course  and  its  acceptance 
by  the  colleges,  and  not  a  little  weight  attaches  to  each  one  of  thenu 

1.  The  college  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  fitness  of 
the  applicant  for  admission  to  do  properly  and  with  advantage  to 
himself  the  work  that  it  offers.  This  .fitness  it  believes  can  be 
acquired  in  a  four-year  high  school  course,  consisting  usually  of 
some  subjects  definitely  laid  down  as  to  content  and  amount  of 
time  needed  for  their  pursuit,  and  of  others  which  are  elective. 
These  laitter  are  more  or  less  numerous,  and  to  them  belongs  the 
one  year  of  a  foreign  language.  The  contention  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  acceptance  of  such  a  course  is  that  if  the  subject  is  well 
taught  and  the  pupil's  attainments  in  it  are  commendable,  or  such 
as  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  an  average  scholar,  proper  credit 
should  be  given  for  it  as  well  as  for  a  one-year  course  in  any  other 
subject  like  science  or  history.  The  pupil's  time  has  been  profit- 
ably employed ;  the  study  may  not  have  been  of  very  great  cultural 
or  practical  value,  still,  his  mind  has  received  a  certain  amount  of 
discipline;  he  is  far  from  being  a  master  of  the  subject,  but  as 
far  as  circumstances  permitted,  he  has  made  conmiendable  prog- 
ress in  it;  the  information  which  he  has  acquired  may.  be  of  some 
benefit  to  him,  he  will  at  least  be  able  to  recognize  forms  in  the 
foreign  language  and  pronounce  such  words  in  it  as  he  may  come 
across  in  his  reading  or  further  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Por  these  reasons  he  should  receive  that  equitable  treatment  which 
the  acceptance  of  this  short  course  by  the  college  whose  walls  he 
seeks  to  enter  would  mean.  This  argument  is  rather  in  line  with 
the  insistance  on  the  recognition  of  vocational  subjects  for  entrance 
to  college,  and  it  is  a  fact,  though  perhaps  only  a  coincidence,  that 
a  number  of  institutions  which  accept  one  year  of  a  modem 
language  accept  also  three  or  four  units  in  commercial  and  vo- 
cational studies,  e.  g.,  the  University  of  Eansas  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  colleges 
accepting  vocational  subjects,  which,  however,  decline  to  give  en- 
trance credit  for  one  year  in  a  modem  language.    T^e  minimum 
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requirement  in  the  foreign  language  group  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  "for  admission  to  all  regular  collegiate  courses,  including 
all  courses  in  liberal  arts  and  engineering,  is  two  years  of  some 
language,"  and  the  values  attached  to  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  German,  cover  in  every  case  from  two  to  four  units,  yet 
this  same  university  also  accepts  up  to  four  units  in  commercial 
and  industrial  subjects.    These  illustrations  might  be  multiplied. 

2.  It  may  furthermore  be  urged  that  the  acceptance  of  the  one 
unit  in  a  modem  language  makes  for  greater  flexibility  in  the 
scheme  of  entrance  requirements.  In  late  years,  there  has  become 
noticeable  a  gradual  drawing  together  of  the  various  institutions 
in  regard  to  a  standardization  of  and  agreement  upon  matters  of 
entrance  requirements.  Through  the  activity  of  larger  bodies  in 
which  the  question  has  been  thoroughly  gone  into,  a  certain  uni- 
formity has  been  reached  which  has  helped  to  mitigate  the  rather 
severely  rigid  demands  made  in  some  college  catalogs.  It  has  be- 
come possible  to  offer  alternatives  in  Ihe  place  of  certain  subjects 
formerly  definitely  required.  If  instead  of  a  unit  in  somcscience, 
or  a  second  unit  in  science,  the  candidate  for  admission  may  offer 
a  unit  in  a  foreign  language  his  path  to  college  may  be  smoothed 
thereby.  The  latter  subject  may  be  one  for  which  he  has  a  natural 
aptitude  or  the  pursuit  of  it,  in  view  of  his  previous  linguistic 
studies,  may  be  easier  and  he  may  feel  that  the  disproportionately 
large  amount  of  time  exacted  in  some  other  subject  which  he  must 
take  during  the  last  year  of  his  secondary  school  course  should 
make  him  select  a  study  which,  by  its  less  heavy  time  demands, 
would  help  to  even  things  up.  Thus,  the  candidate  for  admission 
to  college  having  chosen  this  one-year  couibc  in  a  modem  language, 
because  of  his  predilection  for  it  or  for  some  other  perfectly  intel- 
ligent reason,  and  having  made  up  his  mind,  toward  the  end  of  his 
last  year  in  the  secondary  school  to  go  to  'college,  has  one  more 
option  as  he  tries  to  adjust  himself  to  entrance  requirements,  and 
bis  transition  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  school  is  thereby  made 
less  difficult  and  more  naturaL 

3.  What  originally  may  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  one-year  course  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  earlier  days  there  were  not  a  few  secondary  schools 
for  which  it  was  very  much  easier  to  furnish  adequate  instruction 
in  the  languages  than  in  the  sciences.    The  proper  teaching  of  the 
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latter,  required  a  material  outfit  in  the  way  of  laboratories  and 
equipment  which  it  was  not  always  possible  to  provide,  while  it 
was  no  particular  hardship  to  meet  the  demands  in  the  languages 
since  the  longer  courses  necessarily  included  the  first  year's  work. 
Thus  it  could  only  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  college  to  get  a  unit 
in  a  subject  that  mi^t  be  comparatively  well  done,  as  modem 
language  instruction  went,  rather  than  insist  that  this  unit  must 
be  offered  in  one  which  the  particular  secondary  school  could 
really  only  inadequately  teach.  That  there  were  such  schools  in 
whidi  linguistic  studies  could  be  pursued  in  a  manner  not  at  all 
unacceptable,  while  the  instruction  in  the  sciences  left  something 
to  be  desired,  caimot  be  denied;  some  of  this  type  may  still  be 
left.  Moreover,  it  may  not  have  seemed  fair  to  decline  to  accept 
the  first  year's  work  in  a  subject  while  perfectly  willing  to  receive 
two  or  more  units  in  it  And  the  argument  on  this  particular 
point  goes  sometimes  on  to  say,  weak  though  it  is,  that  the  student 
who  wants  to  come  to  college  is  really  not  to  blame  for  the  inability 
of  the  high  school,  the  only  one  that  he  may  be  able  to  attend,  to 
provide  proper  facilities,  and  he  should  not  be  penalized,  but  be 
allowed  to  come  in  with  what  he  can  offer  as  long  as  this  is  of  suffi- 
cient amount,  includes  certain  basic  studies,  and  is  satisfactorily 
done. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  that  have  been  enumerated,  there 
is  without  question  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  one-year  course  in  a  foreign  language.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  the  process  of  education,  whether  in  the  secondary 
school  or  in  the  college,  the  mechanical  application  of  a  principle 
of  equalization  of  all  subjects  as  to  time  allotment,  or  reasons  of 
expediency,  like  greater  flexibility  of  entrance  scheme,  and  con- 
sideration for  what  the  means  and  equipment  of  a  school  may 
afford  in  the  way  of  instruction,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  de- 
termining factors.  Over  against  the  reasons  adduced  in  favor 
of  one-year  courses  in  foreign  languages  can  be  set  others  which 
in  my  opinion  have  greater  weight  and  would  make  it  advisable 
to  adhere  to  the  view  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve,  to  the  effect  that  the  elementary  course  in  a  modem 
language  should  embrace  two  years  of  work  in  a  secondary  school. 

1.  Of  foreign  language  study,  and  therefore  of  modem 
language  study,  it  may  be  said  with  peculiar  propriety  that  it  is  a 
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cumulatiye  process,  and  this  is  true  especially  of  the  earlier  years 
of  it ;  the  forward  step  is  always  conditioned  on  what  has  preceded. 
A  pupil  may  study  ancient  history  up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
or  mediaeval  history  from  814  to  the  present  time,  or  English 
history  with  due  reference  to  social  and  political  development^  or 
American  history  and  civil  government ;  he  may  take  these  courses 
successively,  he  may  also  take  one  of  them  without  the  others,  and 
still  get  satisfactory  results.  He  may  study  one  of  the  sciences 
and  get  acquaintance  with  a  body  of  facts  that  is  exceedingly  valu- 
able, even  if  in  his  further  education  he  does  not  come  back  to 
this  particular  science  which  he  studied  in  the  last  year  of  his 
secondary  school  course.  But  in  the  case  of  foreign  language 
study  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  the  material  with  which  it  deals 
in  the  first  years  into  several  sections  that  may  be  taken  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  The  pupil  cannot  say,  "I  have  looked 
into  this  compartment,  I  will  now  look  into  that";  there  can  be 
no  gap  in  this  discipline. 

2.  Foreign  language  study,  therefore  modem  language  study, 
is  a  slow  process;  it  must  be  pursued  for  a  long  time  if  satis- 
factory results  are  to  be  reached.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain 
general  principles  that  might  be  learned  in  a  shorter  time,  but 
there  is  also  a  mass  of  details  exhibiting  these  principles,  that 
must  be  mastered  before  a  student  can  really  get  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  We  practically  acknowledge  the  truth  of  thia 
assertion  in  regard  to  one  of  the  foreign  languages ;  hardly  anyone 
has  dared  as  yet  to  suggest  that  Latin  should  be  studied  for  less 
than  two  years  or  that  it  should  be  accepted  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege with  a  value  of  less  than  two  units.  In  those  institutions 
which  will  theoretically  accept  one  yearns  work  in  Latin,  it  prob- 
ably happens  only  rarely  that  such  an  amount  is  actually  offered 
for  admission. 

With  the  gradual  modifications  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
modem  foreign  languages  have  been  undergoing  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  result  has  been  a  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
claim  that  they  should  be  treated  not  as  dead  but  as  living,  that 
proper  instruction  in  them  has  to  take  due  account  of  their  being 
the  actual  means  of  intercourse  between  individuals  and  nations 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  a  complete  mastery  of  them  calls 
also  for  a  speaking  knowledge,  in  order  to  acquire  which  the  stu- 
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dent  should,  from  the  very  beginning,  have  some  opportunity 
given  him  for  using  the  foreign  language  in  the  classroom.  The 
added  attention  that  must  thus  be  given  to  the  phonetic  side  of 
the  subject,  the  painstaking  and  unremitting  drill,  not  merely  in 
translating  from  the  foreign  language  into  the  mother  tongue 
(though  this  discipline  is  no  longer  so  largely  employed  as  for- 
merly)* or  in  composition  work,  but  in  the  living  use  of  the  foreign 
idiom,  while  making  the  process  of  acquisition  more  real  and  in- 
teresting and  helping  materially  in  developing  the  right  feeling 
for  the  language,  do  not  accelerate  progress  in  it,  they  are  rather 
an  additional  reason  why  the  elementary  course  should  embrace  at 
least  two  years.  Any  student  who  in  the  secondary  school  takes 
up  the  study  of  a  modem  language  should  enter  upon  it  with  the 
understanding  that  he  is  to  devote  not  less  than  two  years  to  it ; 
he  should  be  made  to  appreciate  at  the  outset  the  fact  that  proper 
disciplinary,  cultural,  and  practical  results  cannot  be  attained 
unless  he  is  willing  to  make  such  a  time  allotment 

3.  Most  colleges  require  14%-15  units  for  entrance.  It  hap- 
pens not  infrequently  that  the  one  year's  work  in  modem  lan- 
guage is  added  as  a  sort  of  pendant  to  the  other  13^  or  14  units  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  required  number  of  hours ;  it  thus  has  merely 
the  function  of  a  stop  gap.  Instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  a 
subject  well  deserving  serious  study  because  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
it  is  taken  by  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  for  the  piirpose  of 
making  up  hours ;  and  the  college  sanctions  this  practice  and  puts 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  its  approval  by  accepting  it  for  entrance. 
From  a  pedagogical  point  of  view  it  would  be  better  to  en- 
deavor to  deepen  the  pupiPs  knowledge  of  some  subject  in  which 
he  has  already  made  commendable  progress  rather  than  take  up  a 
new  subject  in  which  he  can  make  comparatively  little  advance  in 
the  course  of  one  year,  and  which  he  takes  up  only  to  drop  it  again 
after  it  has  served  its  purpose  of  getting  him  across  the  threshold 
of  the  college. 

The  situation  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  college  would  require 
him  to  continue  this  foreign  language  in  which  he  has  offered  only 
one  unit  after  entrance  until  he  has  carried  the  study  of  it  to  a 
certain  point  or  has  reached  a  certain  proficiency  in  it.  However, 
this  is  not  by  any  means  always  the  case.  The  practice  of  the 
University  of  Indiana  is  commendable;  it  declines  to  accept  less 
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than  two  units  in  any  language  unless  it  is  continued  in  college 
until  the  student  has  completed  at  least  the  equivalent  of  fifteen 
college  hours  in  this  language,  counting  both  high  school  and  col- 
lege work  together.  This  would  mean  on  tjie  basis  of  the  uaual 
valuation,  two  years  of  high  school  work  being  equal  to  one  year 
of  college  work,  that  the  subject  should  be  pursued  for  at  least 
two  semesters,  with  five  recitations  per  week,  in  college  if  only  one 
unit  in  it  had  been  offered  for  admission.  But  this  practice  is  not  a 
general  one;  on  the  contrary,  it  happens  that  colleges  operating 
the  certificate  plan  require  that  the  more  important  subjects  in 
which  the  student  is  certified  should  be  continued  in  the  freshman 
year  (this  provision  being  a  sort  of  check  on  the  secondary.school), 
Latin  with  its  four  units,  French  or  German  with  perhaps  three, 
mathematics  with  two  and  a  half  or  three,  while  the  modem 
language  in  which  the  student  offers  only  one  unit,  and  is  there- 
fore least  prepared,  may  be  dropped  at  entrance.  If  continuation 
should  be  insisted  upon  anywhere,  it  is  needed  in  the  case  of  this 
one  unit.  As  it  is,  if  I  may  cite  a  definite  illustration,  of  some 
500  entering  students  in  one  of  our  large  colleges  110-140  (the 
numbers  vary  in  different  years)  present  one  unit  in  French  or 
Gterman;  of  these  about  80-40%  continue  it  at  some  time  during 
their  college  course,  most  of  them  in  the  first  year,  some  in  the 
second  or  third.  The  class  will  thus  be  made  up  of  freshmen, 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  perhaps  seniors ;  that  this  unequal  yoking 
together  is  the  most  advantageous  thing  for  all  concerned  cannot 
be  claimed. 

4.  In  passing  I  will  mention  a  reason  of  expediency  which 
works  against  the  acceptance  of  one  unit  in  a  modem  language 
for  admission  to  college.  In  our  own  institution  we  have  some- 
what over  one  hundred  candidates  for  admission  who  present  one 
year's  work  in  French  or  German.  We  must  therefore  arrange  a 
special  course  for  students  with  this  amount  of  preparation  and 
consequently  carry  four  sets  of  courses  for  entering  students,  to 
connect  with  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  of  preparation  in  the 
lower  school,  besides  providing  a  course  for  beginners.  We  do 
this  for  the  first  three  groups,  there  being  only  a  very  few  who 
came  in  with  four  years  of  French  or  German ;  but  it  can  easily 
be  seen  that  an  endeavor  to  carry  this  difference  throu^  the  four 
years  of  the  college  course  would  mean  too  minute  differentiation 
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and  might  result  in  not  a  few  complications.  Somewhere  in  the 
course  we  come  to  a  point  where  a  break  must  be  made,  when 
elements  that  are  not  quite  alike  in  preparation  must  be  thrown 
together ;  but  there  is  a  lack  of  homogeneity  which  puts  some  stu- 
dents at  a  disadvantage. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  New  England  Modem  Language  Asso- 
ciation a  conference  was  held  in  October,  1910,  at  Tufts  College, 
at  which  certain  recommendations  were  discussed  that  had  been 
proposed  by  a  committee  of  this  association  on  college  entrance  re- 
quirements and  a  similar  conmiittee  of  the  "New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools.  The  conference  was 
composed  of  the  members  of  these  committees  and  of  representa- 
tives of  the  modem  language  departments  of  the  New  England  col- 
leges appointed  by  their  presidents.  Among  the  recommendations 
finally  adopted  were  also  two  dealing  with  the  question  discussed 
in  this  article,  one  reading:  ''That  the  requirements  for  elementary 
French  and  German  be  a  systematic  course  of  four  or  five  periods 
per  week  extending  over  at  least  two  school  years,  and  that  the 
course  for  each  year  be  in  no  case  less  than  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion's unit,  or  120  full  sixty-minute  hours." 

The  other  recommendation  was  the  following: 

"That  beginning  with  1912-13  the  colleges  give  no  credit  on 
certificate  for  any  modem  language  course  shorter  than  the  two- 
year  elementary  requirement,  except  that  candidates  offering  the 
full  classical  requirement  of  four  years  of  Latin  and  three  years 
of  Greek  may  receive  credit  for  first-year  French  or  German." 

The  chief  reason  advanced  for  the  exception  noted  in  the  second 
recommendation  was  the  desire  to  afford  classical  students  the 
opportunity  of  at  least  beginning  a  modem  language  as  early  as 
possible,  the  study  of  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  deferred 
entirely  imtil  after  entrance  to  college ;  but  there  was  no  unanimity 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  On  the  whole,  the  conference  went  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  position  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  The 
view  which  this  conmiittee  expressed  in  its  report  sixteen  years 
ago,  as  to  what  the  minimum  course  in  French  and  German  should 
be  for  admission  to  college,  or  for  all  that,  under  any  condition, 
is  still  tenable.  Something  may  be  said  for  the  one  unit  on  the 
ground  of  equality,  viz.,  that  substantial  work  for  one  year  should 
have  the  same  vduation  put  upon  it  no  matter  what  the  subject. 
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on  the  grounds  that  the  acceptance  of  the  one  unit  makes  far  greater 
flexibility  of  entrance  requirements,  and  that  it  is  an  appreciation 
of  honest  work  on  the  part  of  smaller  schools  that  are  unable  to 
equip  laboratories.  Yet,  the  reas9ns  that  can  be  adduced  in  sup* 
port  of  our  continued  belief  that  insistence  upon  a  minimum 
course  of  two  years  is  good  pedagogy,  are  to  my  mind  the  weightier 
ones;  the  practical  difficulty  connected  with  an  attempt  to  make 
progress  after  entrance  to  college  natural  and  most  successful  by 
providing  courses  which  will  connect  directly  with  the  student's 
stage  of  preparation  at  entrance;  the  necessity  of  carrying  work 
in  the  foreign  language  without  interruption  for  at  least  two 
years  because  of  the  cumulative  character  of  this  kind  of  work 
and  the  slowness  of  acquisition  in  it,  in  view  of  which  one  year's 
work  if  taken  for  the  simple  reason  of  making  up  the  number  of 
imits  necessary  to  open  the  gates  of  the  college,  without  thought 
of  continuing  the  subject,  would  be  of  comparatively  little  value. 
Quite  in  line  with  this  is  the  action  of  some  colleges  that  refuse 
to  give  credit  to  any  student  who,  beginning  a  modem  language  in 
college,  does  not  carry  the  study  of  it  through  at  least  two  semesters. 
As  long  as  universities  and  colleges  are  veilling  to  accept  a  one- 
year  course,  the  schools  seem  perfectly  justified  in  regarding  it 
as  entirely  proper  to  give  such  a  course,  though  they  ought  not  to 
look  upon  it  as  satisfying  the  "elementary  requirement."  But  if 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  one-year  course  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue its  existence,  it  should  be  granted  a  longer  lease  of  life  only 
on  the  condition  that  it  be  continued  after  the  student's  entrance 
to  college  until  a  certain  degree  of  profici^icy  is  reached. 
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David  Starr  Jordan  and  His  Message  of 

Peace 

By  Henbt  Meads  Bland,  San  Jose,  California* 

[HEBE  was  onoe  a  young  man  scaroe  twenty  years 

Tl  old  who  presented  himself  before  a  great  Harvard 
I ,  teacher  to  begin  the  study  of  science.  The  teacher 
gave  the  student  a  fish  with  the  direction  to  observe 
and  to  report  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
specimen.  The  boy  weoit  to  work,  and  in  a  short 
time  made  a  report,  but  the  master  shook  his  head. 
Again  the  boy  studied,  this  time  more  carefully; 
and  again  with  confidence  described  what  he  saw.  But  the  master 
once  more  sent  him  back.  This  time  the  student  grimly  settled 
down  to  his  task,  resolved  to  account  for  the  ultimate  characteristic 
of  his  fisL  He  counted  the  very  scales;  and,  after  hours  of 
thought,  returned  to  the  master  only  to  receive  the  same  ominous 
headshake.  Then  he  ceased  to  search  for  minor  and  obscure 
points,  and  centered  his  attention  on  general  characteristics.  And 
at  last  he  decided  to  make  a  final  report  on  a  new  point  dawning 
upon  his  vision.  It  was  the  fish's  exquisite  and  beautiful  sym- 
metry.   And  the  master  smiled  approval. 

This  young  man  was  David  Starr  Jordan,  college  president, 
scientist,  and  apostle  of  world  peace.  The  teacher  was  Louis 
Agassiz.         -  * 

It  was  a  long  way  from  this  first  science  lesson  to  ^e  mature 
learning  and  veisdom  of  the  college  chancellor  and  messenger  of 
peace.  But  in  that  first  lesson  was  begun  th^  foundation  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  which  has  placed  Doctor  Jordan  among  the  most 
effective  workers  in  the  modem  warfare  against  war. 

Dr.  Jordan's  rise  to  position  in  science  and  college  life  was 
rapid;  and  always  the  two  lines  were  carried  parallel.  He  be- 
came a  doctor  of  medicine ;  taught  the  various  sciences  in  dif- 
ferent colleges  in  which  from  time  to  time  he  held  positions, 
and  thus  broadened  himself  in  a  knowledge  of  the  animate  world. 
He  became  a  college  president;  then  a  lecturer  in  marine  botany 
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at  Penikese  Island,  Agassiz'  famous  school.  And  all  this  time 
his  studies  were  relentlessly  pursued;  and  he  saw  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  meaning  of  life* 

His  scope  of  work  was  enlarged  in  1877  when  he  became  an 
assistant  to  the  .United  States  Fish  Commission,  with  which  he 
was  connected  for  fourteen  years.  Then  he  was  elected  in  1885 
to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Indiana;  and  in  1891 
Senator  Leland  Stanford  chose  him  to  head  the  new  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  in  California. 

With  the  absorbing  duties  of  this  great  school,  he  did  not  lose 
sight  of  his  scientific  investigations.  He  learned  the  significant 
bearing  of  science,  upon  modem  life,  and  plunged  deeper  into  his 
chosen  field.  He  served  as  head  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  six  years,  was  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Fur 
Seal  and  Salmon  investigations,  and  has  been  international  com- 
missioner of  fisheries  since  1908.  This  general  survey  of  his 
field  of  work  does  not  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  his  minor  du- 
ties— of  his  numerous  lecture  appoinments,  college  addresses,  of 
travels  to  remote  parts  of  the  globe  for  the  study  of  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  multitude  of  pamphlets,  books,  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  he  has  produced. 

It  was  in  1910  that  Dr.  Jordan  was  made  chief  director  of 
the  World's  Peace  Foundation  established  by  the  late  Edwin 
Ginn  of  Boston,  with  a  bequest  of  one  million  dollars.  He  used 
his  great  prestige  as  a  lecturer  to  open  the  work,  and  every  avail- 
able avenue  in  periodical  and  magazine  was  utilized  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  '^Peaoe  on  Earth'' ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  tremendous 
effort  to  spread  the  propaganda  he  remained  the  head  of  the  imi- 
versity  and  in  fact  did  not  retire  to  occupy  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  university  until  the  spring  of  1913. 

To  understand  more  clearly  Dr.  Jordan's  relation  to  the  peace 
movement,  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  an  account  of  his  leadership 
at  Stanford  University. 

The  administration  of  the  school  at  Palo  Alto  since  its  incep- 
tion, has  stood  for  two  principles ;  first,  purity  of  living ;  second, 
effectiveness  of  work.  The  president  was  led  into  his  well  known 
crusade  against  student  vice  by  his  close  touch  with  modem  sci- 
ence, and  by  his  knowledge  of  its  relation  to  the  elimination  of 
disease.    His  keen  habit  of  student  observation  told  him  that,  in 
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general,  failure  in  classes  came  from  dissipation  and  the  in* 
roads  of  disease— disease  that  in  many  cases  grew  out  of  dissi- 
pation. But  he  was  badly  hampered  in  his  attack  upon  the 
problem  at  hand.  A  part  of  the  income  for  the  university  itself 
was  from  the  sale  of  wine.  How  could  he  demand  the  abstinence 
necessary  to  successful  scholarship  while  he  was  a  tacit  party  to 
this  business?  Again  the  suburban  towns  (except  Palo  Alto) 
flaunted  dens  of  vice  in  the  very  face  of  the  Doctor  when  he 
attempted  to  uplift  the  standard  of  student  living.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  influence  a  state  legislature,  itself  all  too  suscep- 
tible to  the  evil  influences  he  was  fighting,  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  would  exile  legalized  vice  at  least  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  university.  Time-honored  drinking  customs  from  older 
colleges  developed  in  the  secret  societies  of  the  campus  and  these 
dubs  were  not  a  few  times  sympathized  with  by  faculty  members 
of  convivial  habits. 

It  is  true  that  the  doctor  gave  these  members  of  his  teaching 
corps  short  shrift  when  the  evidence  was  against  them ;  and  this 
gradual  reorganization  of  the  faculty  at  last  made  it  possible  to 
begin  the  positive  work  of  redemption.  He  waited  patiently  for 
the  occasion  to  begin  open  battle.  At  last  it  arrived.  A  student 
sta^ering  home  drunk  from  a  Menlo  Park  orgy  entered  the  house 
he  thought  was  his  home,  and  was  slain  by  the  owner  who  thought 
him  a  burglar.  This  was  the  occasion.  Dr.  Jordan'a  strong  hand 
was  immediately  felt  The  edict  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 
iiomediately  went  forth  banishing  all  drinking  of  intoxicants 
from  the  university. 

The  student  body  was  immediately  split  into  two  divisions  by 
the  decision,  but  again  prompt  expulsions  of  offending  students 
by  Dr.  Jordan's  faculty  conmiittees  halted  the  outbreak,  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  serious  minded  lined  themselves  on  the 
Doctor^s  sidC;  and  quiet  was  restored.  The  battle,  however,  did 
not  end  till  it  was  fought  out  in  the  Alumni  Association,  where  by 
vote  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  cehsure  the  president 

It  was  widely  predicted  that  all  this  boded  the  downfall  of  Dr. 
Jordan.  Even  teachers  in  schools  of  high  standing  outside  of 
Stanford,  prejudiced  by  the  false  reports  that  were  everywhere 
sent  flying  by  the  enemies  of  the  president,  said  the  Doctor  was 
getting  senile,  and  they  gravely  shook  their  heads. 

The  California  legislature,  however,  when  the  time  came,  did  its 
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duty,  and  stopped  the  selling  of  alcoholics  within  a  reasonable 
radius  of  the  university.  Evil  influences  on  the  campus  subsided ; 
and  now^  after  a  semi-^lecade,  the  Doctor  has  quietly  handed  over 
the  lead  to  his  successor. 

Dr.  Jordan's  crusade  against  war  dates  to  his  beginning  of  the 
study  of  science  which  gradually  broadened  to  a  study  of  human 
evolution.  He  discovered  that  war  between  human  races  was  only 
another  form  of  the  cruel  struggle  for  existence  which  prevails 
among  lower  animate  races.  This  led  him  into  an  investigation 
of  the  effects  in  certain  portions  of  Europe  of  the  continued 
depletion  of  citizens  by  death  in  war.  He  found  in  the  city  of 
Aosta  in  Italy,  where  conditions  were  extreme,  that  the  able- 
bodied  had  for  so  many  decades  been  conscripted  into  the  army, 
leaving  the  crippled  and  diseased  male  at  home  to  propagate  the 
family,  that  this  place  had  become  a  city  of  weaklings.  Condi- 
tions verged  on  the  revolting.  The  mother  of  a  family  often  saw 
that  only  those  of  her  boys  who  were  diseased  were  left  to  her  by 
the  recruiting  agents.  Hence,  to  save  her  son,  she  many  times 
ignorantly  encouraged  secret  contamination.  To  have  the  goiter, 
the  prevailing  disease,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  badge  of  honor, 
because  the  youth  so  affected  escaped  conscription.  Dr.  Jordan 
was  filled  wiih  horror  at  this  indirect  effect  of  war  upon  the  people. 

When  the  Spanish-American  war  closed  he  saw  tendencies  of  the 
same,  or  of  worse  nature,  threatening  American  civilization.  The 
young  man  who  went  to  the  Philippines  in  1898  came  home  in 
too  many  cases  tainted  with  the  venereal  disease  contracted  by 
contact  with  the  uncleanly.  The  Doctor's  crusade  was  begun.  An 
indication  of  it  is  seen  in  his  lecture  "The  Strength  of  Being 
Clean",  "To  be  clean  is  to  be  strong"  he  reiterates  again  and 
again.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Jordan's  observation,  that  in 
the  Philippine  war  the  exposure  of  the  American  soldier  to 
diseases  of  all  kinds,  aroused  him  to  the  all-important  bearing  of 
peace  upon  the  forward  mardi  of  the  nation. 

But  he  observed  further,  that  in  actual  war  it  was  the  best  of 
mankind  who  perished.  The  death  of  the  opposing  leaders,  of  the 
generals  and  of  the  captains  was  the  object  to  be  attained  by  either 
side ;  and  in  the  barbarous  warfare  in  semi-civilized  nations,  the 
jofficers,  always  the  best  and  strongest  among  the  men,  were  at 
once  put  to  death  so  as  to  permanently  weaken  the  enemy. 
After    one    battle    in    the    Mexican    revolution,    all    officers 
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taken  by  the  rebel?  were  executed  to  prevent  their  ever  entering 
the  ranks  again ;  while  the  common  soldier  with  little  intellectual- 
ity, was  allowed  to  survive  and  asked  to  join  the  victorious  army. 
It  will  doubtless  take  Mexico  centuries  to  reproduce  among  her 
own  people  the  leaders  lost  in  this  fierce  struggle.  In  the  Spanish- 
American  war  Dr.  Jordan  saw  the  flower  of  the  people  not  only 
ruined  by  wounds  and  taken  by  death,  but  poisoned  by  exposure 
to  insidious  malaria  and  fevers  and  by  venereal  infections.  This 
is  the  weight  of  the  argument. 

As  the  "Apostle  of  Peace",  President  Jordan  is  strongly 
equipped  to  do  the  work  of  evangelization.  He  brings  a  mind  to 
the  problem  habituated  to  constant  and  careful  thought — ^a  mind 
so  accurate  in  its  workings  that  before  it  the  most  difficult  life- 
problems  give  way  to  solution.  Life-time  habits  of  order  and 
despatch  are  brought  into  requisition.  The  presidential  office  at 
Stanford  University  under  his  regime  was  a  place  where  an 
amazing  amount  of  work  was  accomplished — sometimes  a  dozen 
typists  and  amanuenses  were  required  to  copy  extracts,  reduce 
pamphlets  to  outlines,  transcribe  notes,  take  dictations,  copy  fin- 
ished addresses,  and  carry  on  the  general  routine,  as  well  as  to 
proof-read  and  prepare  books  for  print.  With  this  organization 
and  power  to  systematize  and  arrange,  the  work  goes  on.  The 
press  and  the  lecture-platform  have  been  the  chief  mediums  for 
the  dissemination  of  that  information  with  reference  to  the  effect 
of  war  upon  civilization  which  the  Doctor  was  determined  should 
get  into  the  minds  of  American  readers,  and  with  inspired  per- 
sistence he  has  laid  his  case  before  the  American  people. 

The  intention  of  the  crusade  is  to  be  well  noted,  and  it  re- 
solves itself  to  a  simple  formula  which  is  this:  the  energy  of  the 
nation  which  is  expanded  in  the  maintenance  of  armies  and  na- 
vies is  to  revert  to  the  people  to  develop  national  wealth — art, 
education,  literature,  and  science — to  develop  great  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  and  to  thus  ameliorate  the  physical 
struggle  for  living,  lifting  this  struggle  to  a  higher  plane.  Nations 
are  to  be  shown  that  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to  war. 

Instead  of  rifles  and  gattlings  we  are  to  have  more  and  better 
roads,  parks  and  schools ;  instead  of  armies  with  the  equipments  of 
war,  there  are  to  be  happy  armies  in  the  harmless  pursuits  of 
peace ;  instead  of  forts  and  battleships  we  are  to  have  canals  and 
railroads,  art  institutes,  and  universities. 
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Physical  Training  in  the  Normal  School 

By  Hbnby  S.  Cubtis,  Omvbt,  Miohioan. 

'HERE  is  no  question  but  that  the  people  thirty  or 
more  years  of  age  in  this  country  who  are  not  work- 
ing with  their  hands  are  getting  far  too  little  exer^ 
cise.  This  is  true  of  hoik  sexes,  but  the  need  is 
more  insistent  in  the  case  of  the  women  than  the 
men,  because  women  have  the  greater  need  of  physi- 
cal development,  and  because  they  are  not  at  pres- 
ent nearly  so  well  developed,  and  they  are  not 
getting  much  exercise  from  their  daily  woric.  The  games  and 
physical  exercises  that  have  thus  far  prevailed  in  the  schools 
have  not  been  fitted  for  later  life.  We  stop  playing  baseball 
by  the  time  we  are  twenty-five,  and  football  even  earlier.  Women 
are  scarcely  playing  at  all.  The  reasons  for  this  condition  are 
plain.  We  have  not  taught  the  children  during  their  school  days 
physical  exercises  suitable  for  use  after  school  days  were  over. 
Yet  in  all  the  other  school  activities  this  has  been  the  basis  of 
selection.  We  do  not  teach  arithmetic  or  geography  primarily 
because  we  think  that  these  subjects  give  a  valuable  training  to 
children,  but  because  we  believe  the  adult  will  need  to  use  them. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  selection  of  physical  activities  should  be 
on  a  different  basis.  The  obvious  need  is  that  the  student  should 
acquire  during  his  period  of  training  an  enthusiasm  for  some 
form  of  sport  or  exercise,  so  that  he  will  continue  this  after  school 
days  are  over.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  consider  any  person  as 
educated  who  has  not  acquired  some  such  enthusiasm. 

Gtmnastios. 

In  Qermany  gymnastics  prove  a  practical  form  of  physical 
.  training.  They  are  begun  early  and  carried  on  late  into  life.  The 
conditions  in  Germany  are,  however,  different  from  what  they 
are  here.  There  is  a  gymnasium  and  a  tumverine  in  nearly 
every  town  and  Tillage.  The  people  have  practised  gymnastics 
from  early  childhood  until  they  have  formed  a  habit  of  taking 
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iheir  exercise  in  that  way.    Gynmastics  seem  to  be  really  sport 
for  the  German  people.    Then  too,  there  seems  to  be  a  sense  of 
impending  war  and  that  everyone  must  be  prepared.     This  has 
made  of  gymnastio  practice  an  expression  of  patriotism,  so  it  is 
more  or  less  independent  of  any  natural  interest  in  the  move- 
ments themselves.    The  same  conditions  do  not  prevail  in  this 
country.    The  yoimg  man  or  woman  who  has  taken  his  training 
in  the  gymnasium  of  a  high  school  or  the  college  seldom  finds 
himself  in  touch  with  a  gymnasium  afterwards.     Almost  the 
only  one  available  in  most  cities  is  the  gymnasium  of  the  Young 
Men's  or  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.    Probably  not 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  college  students  continue  their  gym- 
nastics after  their  college  days  are  over.    Many  of  us  have  at- 
tempted to  keep  up  work  with  Indian  clubs  or  dumb-bells  or  pul- 
ley-weightSy  but  the  well  nigh  universal  experi^ice  is  that  these 
exercises  soon  became  a  bore  and  have  to  be  continued  by  a  con- 
stant effort  of  the  will  if  they  are  continued.    But  even  if  we  do 
keep  then^  up  for  a  considerable  time,  we  soon  realize  that  they 
are  not  satisfying  our  needs.    We  require  fresh  air  and  recreation 
as  much  as  exercise,  and  mere  motions  within  doors  do  not  fill  the 
bilL     Under  existing  conditions,  it  seems  clear  that  we  cannot 
give  our  students  gymnastics  in  the  normal  schools  or  colleges  and 
expect  that  these  are  going  to  meet  their  need  of  exercise  in  later 
years.     It  is  possible  that  by  creating  a  greater  enthusiasm  for 
gymnastics,  the  enthusiasm  would  call  into  being  a  system  of 
public  gymnasiums  in  all  of  our  cities.     This  is  probably  true, 
but  it  is  believed  that  gymnastics  are  an  essentially  military  form 
of  exercise,  that  all  forms  from  the  Greek  down  have  been  created 
and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  military  training,  that  we  are 
essentially  an  immilitary  people,  and  the  American  spirit  will  not 
be  fashioned  to  the  military  ideal  or  to  this  type  of  training. 

Physioal  Exsboisb. 

Gymnastics  stand  for  ''physical  exercise",  but  we  do  not  have 
mental  exercise  or  moral  exercise.  Why  should  we  have  physical 
exercise  ?  The  name  seems  to  suggest  a  conscious  system  of  move- 
ments for  the  sake  of  training,  but  the  processes  of  growth  are 
never  conscious.    In  the  past  of  the  race  physical  development  has 
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always  been  a  by-product  of  work  or  play,  just  as  mental  growth 
has  come  from  wrestling  with  life's  problems  and  moral  growth 
from  right  living.  In  actual  fact  the  conscious  mind  does  not  im- 
derstand  the  mechanism  of  the  muscles.  It  does  not  know  which 
strings  to  pull  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  muscular  movement. 
These  movements  are  ordinarily  controlled  by  the  lower  centers, 
and  whenever  we  do  a  movement  consciously,  there  is  a  certain 
•amount  of  interference,  and  we  make  the  movement  awkwardly. 
We  also  do  it  at  vastly  greater  mental  expenditure.  We  can  walk 
for  miles  and  feel  no  fatigue,  but,  if  we  have  to  direct  our  steps 
consciously  in  walking  over  a  trestle  or  avoiding  mud,  we  are 
soon  exhausted.  If  I  put  up  a  big  dumb  bell,  I  shall  use  the 
.  motor  center  of  my  arm  and  the  rest  of  my  brain  will  be  largely 
inactive,  but  if  instead  I  am  playing  a  game  of  tennis  I  shall  use 
not  only  my  arm  center,  but  my  whole  brain  and  may  draft  in 
the  other  centers  to  reinforce  the  arm  center.  Thus  when  I  am 
interested,  I  am  not  so  easily  exhausted,  and  the  muscle  gains  an 
endurance  that  it  cannot  gain  from  an  uninteresting  motion.  The 
knotted  and  bunched  muscles  of  the  gymnast  stand  for  physical 
jstrength,  but  they  do  not  stand  for  beauty,  grace,  or  endurance. 
They  are  more  unsuited  to  woman  than  to  man,  but  they  are 
essentially  unsuited  to  modem  life,  where  the  physical  work  is 
already  or  is  soon  to  be  done  by  steam  or  electricity,  and  physical 
strength  is  less  and  less  required  in  our  daily  work,  while  en- 
durance and  the  vital  energy  which  is  its  outward  manifestation 
is  no  less  necessary  now  than  formerly.  What  I  am  saying  must 
not  be  interpreted  as  in  any  way  opposed  to  corrective  or  medical 
gymnastics,  or  to  very  much  that  is  done  in  the  gymnasium,  but 
is  really  play  or  dancing.  But  it  seems  evident  to  me  that  we 
should  not  have  physical  exercise  any  more  than  we  should  men- 
tal exercise ;  that  certain  activities  should  be  required  in  the  same 
,way  as  arithmetic  or  geography  are  required,  and  that  all  physi- 
cal training  should  be  a  by-product  of  these  activities  as  it  always 
has  been  in  racial  history.  We  should  select  such  activities  for 
the  normal  schools  as  will  be  carried  from  the  school  into  }ife,  so 
as  to  meet  the  need  of  exercise  and  iresh  air  of  later  years  as 
well  as  the  years  of  training.  In  promoting  exercise  of  this  kind 
for  the  normal  students,  we  shall  also  provide  the  children  with 
the  same  exercises. 
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Games  fob  Little  CniLDBEi^r. 

The  games  of  little  children  do  not  have  the  same  value  as 
games  for  older  children  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  soon 
outgrown  and  left  behind.  Thej  will  be  used  more  or  less  by 
adults  in  playing  with  their  own  children,  but  will  not  in  them- 
selves meet  the  needs  of  the  adult  world. 

Baseball  and  Football. 

Every  normal  man.  should  learn  to  play  baseball  and  football 
as  a  part  of  his  training,  because  these  games  are  such  a  large 
element  in  American  life,  and  because  this  knowledge  will  add 
greatly  to  his  prestige  in  the  school,  but  baseball  and  football  can 
never  meet  the  needs  of  adult  Americans  for  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion, because  they  require  too  much  space  to  be  practical  for  the 
great  mass  of  city  dwellers,  and  because  they  are  too  strenuous 
for  later  years.  There  are  very  few  amateur  players  of  either 
game  who  are  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Basketball. 

Exactly  the  same  objection  can  be  made  to  basketball  It  is 
not  played  after  school  days  are  over.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
it  will  be,  as  it  is  even  more  strenuous  than  football. 

Hookey. 

Hockey  is  an  excellent  game  for  normal  students,  but  it  is  not 
adapted  to  school  yards  and  it  is  not  played  after  school  days  are 
over. 

Tenuis. 

Tennis  is  a  game  that  is  carried  from  the  school  into  life  very 
generally.  There  are  probably  more  adult  women  playing  tennis 
than  any  other  game.  It  can  be  begun  at  ten  or  eleven  and 
played  with  pleasure  till  the  person  is  sixty  or  more  years  of  age, 
though  we  do  not  see  many  women  of  that  age  playing.  Tennis 
has  its  decided  limitations,  as  it  takes  a  large  amo«nt  of  groimd 
which  is  expensive  to.  secure  in  the  city,  and  which  requires  a 
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farther  large  expense  to  prepare  it  for  the  game.  The  rackets 
and  balls  also  add  to  the  cost,  so  that  we  can  not  think  that  the 
majority  of  our  city  people  will  ever  play  tennis  regularly.  Most 
of  the  adults  also  will  have  to  take  their  exercise  in  the  evening, 
and  tennis  cannot  well  be  played  at  that  time.  However/ it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  farm^  as  there  is  there  plenty  of  room 
and  all  ^e  implements  necessary  to  prepare  the  court  cheaply. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer  and  his  wife  should  not  play 
every  evening  during  a  large  part  of  the  year.  It  would  doubt- 
less be  a  great  break  with  farm  traditions,  but  I  know  of  few 
things  that  would  do  more  for  country  life.  Tennis  has  its  limi- 
tations, but  it  is  practical  for  so  large  a  number  that  it  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  required  normal  subjects. 

Golf. 

Golf  is  a  game  for  adults,  but  all  the  limitations  of  tennis  are 
still  more  marked  in  golf.  It  requires  a  very  large  ground,  an 
expensive  equipment ;  it  takes  a  long  time  to  play  a  game,  and  it 
cannot  be  plkyed  in  the  evening.  This  makes  it  an  impossible 
game  for  the  masses.  However,  it  is  so  good  a  game  for  adults 
that  it  would  be  well  to  make  it  an  elective  in  the  normal  school 
if  the  grounds  can  be  secured. 

Cboqubt. 

Croquet  is  one  of  the  commonest  outdoor  games  for  adults.  It 
can  be  started  in  almost  any  neighborhood.  It  is  an  especially 
good  game  for  the  aged  or  those  whose  regular  work  is  so  strenuous 
that  exercise  is  not  required  per  ae.  It  would  be  a  good  game  for 
women  students  during  their  period  of  monthly  disability,  and 
they  could  get  during  this  time  quite  as  much  practice  as  they 
would  need. 

BowiiSS. 

The  bowling  green  which  is  common  in  Scotland  and  parts  of 
England  is  coming  in  in  this  coimtry.  Bowling  is  practised 
mostly  by  men  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  yet  it  seems  to  be  pe- 
culiarly well  fitted  for  women,  as  it  is  a  mild  and  ladylike  game 
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in  the  open  air.  It  is  more  vigorous  than  cioquety  and  gives 
abundant  opportunily  for  conversation  during  the  game.  Much 
the  same  objections  that  apply  to  tennis,  however,  may  be  urged 
against  it,  as  it  can  never  reach  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  eveiy  normal  school  would  be  wise  to  put  in 
a  bowling  green  if  it  has  the  ground  on  which  it  can  grow  the 
perfect  turf  that  is  required. 

SWIMICING. 

Swimming  is  a  human  accomplishment,  which  is  very 
useful  in  recreation  and  which  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
life  of  the  person  or  of  someone  ehe.  As  teachers  may  have  to 
take  care  of  children  where  the  danger  of  drowning  is  a  real  one, 
and  as  it  is  always  a  valuable  accomplishment  which  gives  dig- 
nity in  the  eyes  of  the  child,  all  normal  students  should  be  required 
to  learn  to  swim  wherever  it  is  possible.  Swimming  is  a  form  of 
exercise  that  is  apt  to  be  continued  if  it  is  once  learned.  There 
are  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities  that  now  require  all 
their  academic  students  to  leam  to  swim,  and  there  is  surely  more 
reason  for  making  swimming  compulsory  in  the  normal  school 
than  there  is  for  making  it  compulsory  anywhere  else.  Many 
of  our  high  schools  and  not  a  few  of  our  elementary  schools,  have 
recently  put  in  swimming  pools.  The  pupils  in  the  council  schools 
of  London  are  taught  to  swim  by  their  regular  teachers.  "No 
student  is  allowed  to  graduate  from  the  high  school  in  Boston 
who  has  not  learned,  and  a  systematic  effort  is  being  made  in 
Philadelphia  and  Denver  to  teach  all  the  boys.  Swimming  is 
becoming  a  more  common  accomplishment  and  the  lack  of  it  more 
of  a  deficiency.  The  inability  to  swim  will  often  greatly  restrict 
the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  a  summer  vacation. 

Skating  is  also  a  common  accomplishment  well  suited  for  adults 
as  well  as  children.  Most  normal  schools  will  not  have  the  natural 
pond  in  the  vicinity  for  skating,  but  it  is  not  difiicult  to  flood  a 
ground  for  this  purpose.  Every  teacher  should  have  skating  as 
a  part  of  her  course  whenever  conditions  make  it  possible.     If 
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the  teacher  expects  the  children  to  care  for  her  world  of  hooks, 
she  should  herself  be  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  childhood.  We 
have  too  few  winter  sports  and  skating  is  one  that  should  not  be 
neglected.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  wholesome  forms  of  social 
intercourse  between  the  sexes. 


CUBUNG. 

Curling  on  the  ice  is  a  popular  game  in  Scotland  which  has 
been  systematically  introduced  into  Germany  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  country  it  is  a  practical  win- 
ter game  for  men.  There  are  already  teams  in  many  of  our 
larger  cities.  It  is  a  good  winter  sport  for  the  normal  if  the  ice 
'is  available. 

Volley  Ball. 

Volley  ball,  I  believe,  meets  all  the  requirements  of  exercise 
and  recreation  for  adults  perhaps  better  than  any  other  game.  It 
is  a  new  game,  yet  it  is  almost  the  only  one  that  is  being  played 
by  the  business  men  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  It  requires  only  a 
small  space  and  a  very  inexpensive  equipment  It  is  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  play  of  the  women  and  tibe  men  of  the  iNordi  and 
the  South,  of  the  summer  and  winter,  of  the  city  and  the  country. 
It  is  almost  the  only  game  that  we  have  that  may  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  corrective  gymnastics.  Volley  ball  should  be  required 
of  all  students  in  the  normal  school. 

Ikdoob  Baseball. 

Much  the  same  things  can  be  said  of  indoor  baseball  and  its 
variation,  long  ball,  as  had  been  said  of  volley  balL  It  is  really 
adapted  to  the  play  of  adults  and  all  adults.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  over 
ten  years  old  should  not  play  these  games,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
serious  needs  of  the  time,  that  our  people  should  have  some  such 
games  that  increasing  leisure  may  not  mean  increasing 
dissipation. 
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Walking. 

In  Germany  they  have  a  national  organization  of  walkers  and 
there  is  a  local  organization  in  nearly  every  city.  The  school' 
children  often  go  off  on  a  two  days'  walk,  and  not  infrequently 
for  a  week  or  more.  On  these  trips  they  visit  the  places  of  his- 
toric or  literary  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  become  acquainted 
with  the  products  and  the  people.  They  learn  to  love  nature  and 
the  Fatherland.  Walking  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  exercise 
for  adults,  but  we  Americans  do  not  seem  to  regard  it  either  as 
exercise  or  recreation.  It  is  too  slow  for  our  tastes.  If  we  have 
three  or  four  blocks  to  go  in  the  city  we  take  a  street  car,  and  if 
we  have  to  go  into  the  country  or  the  mountains,  we  take  an 
auto  or  carriage.  iN'evertheless,  walking  is  the  ideal  way  of 
traveL  It  is  the  easiest  way  to  come  to  know  a  country  and  its 
people  and  to  form  a  love  for  nature.  A  walking  trip  of  two  or 
three  himdred  miles  is  one  of  the  best  vacations  that  one  can  take. 
Of  course  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  locality,  but  there  are 
very  few  places  where  there  is  nothing  of  interest  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  an  interurban  trolley  or  a  railroad,  so  that  one  can 
skip  the  uninteresting  places.  Students  should  be  taken  on  trips 
of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  occasionally,  until  they  appreciate  the 
possibilities  of  such  outings  and  know  what  can  be  learned  from 
them. 

Camping. 

Every  normal  school  should  have  a  camp,  if  it  is  at  all  possible, 
and  every  student  should  be  supposed  to  spend  a  week  or  more 
there,  making  botanical  and  other  nature  study  collections,  prac- 
ticing cooking  and  story  telling  and  camping  arts.  There  is  no 
t>ther  place  where  people  get  quite  so  near  together  as  where  they 
3it  around  the  camp  fire  at  night.  This  would  enable  the  men  to 
get  some  practical  experience  in  scouting  activities,  and  the 
women  to  practice  the  arts  of  the  camp  fire  girls.  It  is  a  form  of 
vacation  that  should  be  encouraged,  for  the  summer  stay  at  an 
expensive  hotel  has  little  to  recommend  it,  and,  if  one  has  once 
had  the  experience  of  camping  out,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  repeated. 
The  teacher  is  not  merely  a  teacher  of  a  sdiool,  but  a  member  of 
the  oommimity  and  she  ought  to  be  able  to  organize  camping 
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parties  among  her  acquaintances.  If  she  can  take  her  girls  off 
to  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday  occasionally,  this  may  well  estab- 
lish a  much  more  intimate  personal  relation  that  wiU  hold  dirough 
the  remainder  of  her  teaching,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  give 
these  young  people  an  experience  that  will  quicken  the  imagina- 
tion and  help  them  to  appreciate  many  experiences  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  meaningless. 

DAsroiira. 

Dancing  is  the  one  form  of  physical  exercise  that  is  ordinarily 
togaged  in  by  mature  women.  There  is  much  sentiment  against 
ity  some  of  which  is  well  founded.  Unsupervised  and  promiscuous 
dancing  in  saloon  or  hotel  dance  halls  is  certainly  dangerous 
morally.  However,  the  best  antidote  that  we  have  for  this  form 
of  dancing  is  folk  dancing.  This  can  be  done  only  to  a*  limited 
degree,  but  folk  dancing  is  worth  while  in  and  of  itself.  It  is  a 
form  of  exercise  that  gives  grace,  physical  training,  and  recreation 
at  the  same  time.  It  can  be  done  indoors  in  winter  and  out  of 
doors  in  summer.  It  will  be  continued  after  school  days  are  over. 
Its  advantages  are  so  many  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  course  in 
all  normal  schools. 


OPTIMISM 


My  eyes  fade,  old  through  grief,  not  years; 
My  heart  wastes,  worn  of  toil  and  tears : 
But,  though  I  unrewarded  die, 
Life  still  itself  must  justify! 

— Stokely  S.  Fisher. 
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DR.   WILLIAM    B.    ASPINWALL 
Principal  of  th«  Stat«  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Matt., 
the  founder  of    its   annual    conferences,    which   are   doing   to 
much  to  promote  the  movement  for    the   betterment  of  the 
rural  schools  of  Massachusetts. 


STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL.  AT   WORCESTER.  MASS.  ^ 

Which  is  attracting  educators  of  national  reputation  to  its  annual  confcerices    IT 
on  "Country  Life  Problems." 
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Solving  Country  Life  Problems  in 
Massachusetts 

Bt  J.  Maob  AmmBBSy  Stats  Nobmal  School^ 
WoBOESTBBy  Mass. 

*HE  early  history  of  Massachusetts  is  a  record  of  tlie 

T  struggles  and  achievements  of  rural  communities. 

The  livelihood  of  the  early  colonists  was  won  largely 
from  the  tilling  of  the  soil  But  it  was  not  long 
J^  before  their  energies  were  turned  in  other  direc- 
tions,  for  the  rocky  hillsides  did  not  always  prove 
attractive  to  the  would-be  agriculturalist,  while 
there  were  many  natural  opportimities  offered  for 
fishings  ship-building,  and  manufacturing.  This  tendency  was 
furthered  by  immigration  from  Europe.  At  an  early  day  skilled 
artisans  driven  from  foreign  shores  by  political  and  religious 
persecution,  settled  on  Massachusetts  soil  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  her  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity. 

Within  the  last  decade  Massachusetts  awoke  in  grave  alarm  to 
find  decay  had  gone  along  with  industrial  progress.  Massachusetts 
cities  had  progressed  while  the  country  was  gradually- retrograd- 
ing. Farms  were  being  abandoned,  rural  churches  were  falling 
into  decay  and  the  native  food  supply  was  becoming  more  and 
more  scarce  and  expensive.  From  1790  to  1905  the  population 
living  in  communities  having  8000  inhabitants  or  less  had  de- 
creased from  96.16%  of  the  population  to  22.26%.  From  1900- 
1910  the  increase  in  the  population  in  the  larger  cities  was 
enormous  in  comparison  with  the  growth  in  the  coimtry.  The 
population  in  the  whole  state  increased  20%.  In  cities  having 
a  population  between  25,000  and  100,000  there  was  a  gain  of 
80.5%.  In  the  rural  districts,  embracing  all  communities  under 
2,500  inhabitants,  the  gain  was  only  2.2%.  The  country  in- 
crease in  population  was  about  1-9  of  the  rate  of  the  state  as 
a  whole.  As  the  JJ.  S.  census  report  does  not  specify  how  many 
of  these  people  were  living  on  farms  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  farming  class  is  decreasing  or  not.     The  large  number  of 
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abandoned  farms  until  recently  found  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  would  suggest,  however,  that  there  has  been  an 
actual  decline  in  the  agricultural  class.  Such  figures  along  with 
the  soaring  of  the  cost  of  living  make  clear  a  grave  economic 
problem.  The  fundamental  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  people 
depend  upon  the  well-being  of  the  country.  Many  suggestions 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  restoring  the  cotmtry  to  its 
one  time  vigor  and  influence.  Scientific  agriculture,  good  roads, 
trolley  lines,  telephones,  social  centers,  rural  credits,  etc.  have  all 
been  recommended  to  make  farm  life  more  attractive  and  whole- 
some. In  spite  of  the  many  pioneer  efforts  in  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, for  most  great  educational  movements  have  had  their 
origin  on  her  soil,  the  state  is  just  beginning  to  recognize  that 
the  rural  school  has  not  at  all  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
city  schools  and  this  lack  of  educational  opportunity  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  exodus  of  some  of  the  best  people  from  the 
country  to  the  city. 

Among  the  educational  institutions  in  Massachusetts  which  are 
doing  most  to  improve  the  rural  schools  is  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Worcester.  The  principal  of  this  school.  Dr.  William 
B.  Aspinwall,  is  moved  by  the  conviction  that  every  country 
child  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  the  kind  of  education  which  he 
needs  for  life  as  the  city  child.  He  believes  that  the  rural  schools 
with  their  usual  course  of  study  planned  by  city  bred  edu- 
cators, their  books  written  by  city  teachers,  and  taught 
hy  city  trained  teachers  are  not  likely  to  be  in  sympathy  witli 
rural  communities  and  will  thus  fail  to  give  the  children  the  kind 
of  education  which  they  really  need.  With  this  in  mind  he  has 
introduced  into  the  normal  school  a  number  of  courses  designed 
to  help  prospective  teachers  to  solve  the  problems  that  they  are 
likely  to  meet.  Graduates  from  village  high  schools  who  are 
likely  to  be  more  in  sympathy  with  rural  problems;  are  especially 
encouraged  to  take  a  special  rural  school  course.  Most  of  the 
students  who  expect  to  go  into  the  rural  schools  to  teach  are  given 
a  chance  to  do  their  practice  work  in  the  real  niral  school. 

To  bring  the  rural  school  problems  more  prominently  before 
the  people  of  the  state  and  to  help  in  their  solution,  there  is  a  con- 
ference held  each  year  at  the  Worcester  State  iNTormal  School  This 
is  an  annual  event  of  unusual  importance  to  the  rural  schools  of 
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the  state.  It  is  attended  by  rural  school  teachers,  superintendents, 
school  committee  men,  representatives  of  the  grange  and  other 
people  interested  in  the  movement  for  country  betterment.  On 
the  programs  of  these  conferences  men  of  local,  state  and  na- 
tional importance  have  appeared  from  local  superintendents  of 
country  schools  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  col- 
lie professors,  and  others.  The  state  normal  school  has  not  been 
content  merely  to  further  the  discussion  of  the  problems  in  the 
abstract,  but  has  imdertaken  investigations  to  find  out  the  actual 
conditions  in  the  rural  schools,  so  that  the  problems  known  to 
exist  are  discussed  and  remedies  are  proposed.  A  recent  investi- 
gation wa^  imdertaken  by  the  school  to  find  out  the  hygenic  con- 
ditions in  the  rural  schools  of  Worcester  County  and  adjoining 
counties.  This  investigation  showed  that  14.5%  of  the  school 
houses  investigated  were  one  hxmdred  years  old  and  over.  While 
many  of  them  are  unusually  interesting  historically  because  they 
were  once  attended  by  famous  men  or  women  or  were  associated 
with  some  historical  event,  yet  few  of  them  are  really  fit  for 
Bchool  purposes.  Buildings  which  answered  the  felt  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  picturesque  days  of  the 
"deestrict"  school  when  pupils  usually  brought  their  own  fire- 
wood and  the  teachers  boarded  around,  are  now  inadequate.  A 
new  age  demands  new  conditions.  This  investigation  shows  that 
only  6.6%  of  the  school  houses  have  been  built  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Even  if  they  were  built  on  hygienic  principles,  which 
is  scarcely  probable,  since  the  scientific  building  of  rural  school 
houses  is  very  modem,  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  would  bo 
acceptable  according  to  the  principles  of  modem  school  hygiene. 
This  investigation  shows  further  that  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
readapt  school  houses  to  modem  hygienic  needs.  65%  of  the 
schools  were  found  to  have  no  adjustable  school  furniture,  floors 
were  seldom  scrubbed  or  oiled,  few  opportunities  were  offered 
pupils  to  heat  anything  for  the  mid-day  luncheon,  and  in  few 
cases  was  there  any  special  apparatus  for  ventilation.  Most  .of 
the  rooms  were  not  heated  by  jacketed  stoves  and  were  inade- 
quately lighted.  Wells  were  sometimes  found  to  be  not  far  distant 
from  out-houses.  Medical  inspection  was  mostly  perfunctory,  and 
health  instruction  was  still  confined  largely  to  facts  in  anatomy 
and  physiology. 
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At  the  last  conference  in  March,  1914,  charts  telling  the  story 
of  this  investigation  were  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  assembly  hall 
where  they  might  plainly  be  seen  by  everybody  and  thus  suggest -^ 
practical  discussions.    The  program  of  this  conference  was  par- 
ticijpated  in  by  representatives  of  the  17.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
and  of  various  state  and  imiversity  departments  of  education. 
These  experts  overturned  one  of  the  most  common  traditions,  that 
people  in  the  country  are  more  healthy  than  in  the  city.     This 
was  brought  out  very  clearly  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Professor 
oi  Physical  Education,  Columbia  University,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education,  l^ational  Edu- 
cation Association.     Dr.  Wood  reported  extensive  investigation 
which  showed  that  there  are  more  physical  defects  among  country 
children  than  among  city  children.     The  great  need  of  medical 
inspection  among  rural  schools  was  clearly  shown.    Much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene  to  children.     Special 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  inculcating  hygenic  habits 
rather  than  imparting  knowledge.    It  was  said,  for  example,  that 
it  is  more  important  to  get  a  child  to  clean  his  teeth  than 
to  give  him  any  amoimt  of  information  about  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  teeth.    Some  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  coimtry 
on  rural  school  hygiene  discussed  the  way  an  ideal  rural  school 
might  be  built,  and  what  might  be  done  in  teaching  hygiene  and 
looking  after  the  health  of  children  even  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions.    Health  was  emphasized  as  the  greatest  asset  of  any 
individual  or  any  community. 

The  state  normal  school  at  Worcester  has  planned  a  number  of 
rather  extensive  investigations  to  find  out  the  actual  conditions  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Massachusetts.  Subsequent  annual  confer* 
ences  will  consider  these  investigations  with  an  idea  of  helping 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  reform  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  third  annual  conference  in  the  early  spring  of  1916  will 
devote  itself  to  "The  Improvement  of  School  Interiors  and 
Grounds  in  Bural  Commtmities.*'  Many  of  the  schools  of  Wor- 
cester County  and  adjoining  counties  are  competing  for  prizes 
which  are  to  be  presented  at  this  conference  to  the  coimtry  schools 
which  show  the  greatest  improvements  in  house  and  grounds.  The 
coming  conference  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  im- 
portant of  its  kind  that  has  taken  place  in  this  country. 
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By  Mabel  L.  Keeoh,  A.  B.,  Philadblphia,  Pa. 

HEBE  is  plenty  of  agitation  of  the  question  of  vo- 

Tcational  training  in  the  schools  for  boys,  and  if  a 
girl  intends  to  enter  the  business  world^  she,  toO; 
can  find  suitable  courses  to  fit  her  for  her  vocation. 
But  when  one  considers  that  even  under  the  con- 
ditions of  urban  life  today^  the  average  girl  finally 
enters  upon  that  oldest  of  vocations  for  women — 
home-making, — ^the  opportunities  given  her  in  our 
schools  to  prepare  for  it  seem  inadequate. 

Academically,  no  one  disputes  the  value  of  giving  her  a  good 
grounding  in  domestic  science.  But  in  practice,  this  unanimity 
is  by  no  means  so  conspicuous.  A  good  many  domestic  science 
courses  in  our  schools  cover  little  more  than  cooking,  and  the  in- 
struction in  that  is  given  in  a  fairly  advanced  grade,  to  which  a 
good  many  girls  never  attain. 

But  is  there  not  a  way  of  giving  all  the  necessary  groundwork 
of  home-making  to  quite  young  girls,  during  the  years  when  they 
are  compelled  to  attend  school?  The  advocate  of  kitchengarden 
answers  yes,  and  presents  concrete  examples  to  enforce  her  argu- 
ment It  is  quite  certain  that  in  a  number  of  institutional  schools 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  the  system  has  been 
tried  with  entire  success.  It  has  had  a  partial  introduction  in  the 
public  school  system  also,  but  not  so  systematic  and  thorough  a 
trial  as  it  deserves. 

Girls  of  from  eight  to  eleven  should  make  up  the  classes.  One 
would  think  that  a  good  many  older  and  younger  could  take  its 
discipline  to  advantage,  but  something  would  depend  upon  the  in- 
dividual child,  the  course  having  been  carefully  graded  to  meet 
the  state  of  development  of  the  average  child  between  the  ages 
given. 

The  plan  of  the  kitchengarden  is  to  cover  all  the  essential  activi- 
ties of  home  making,  with  the  exception  of  cooking,  by  means  of 
actual  practice.    For  this  purpose  an  outfit  of  small  house  fumish- 
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ings,  like  those  in  the  stores  that  are  intended  for  playthings,  but 
are  large  enough  for  "real"  use,  has  been  carefully  arranged.  They 
need  be  nothing  more  than  liome  made  articles,  if  the  teacher  is 
able  to  enlist  manual  training  classes  or  some  one  handy  with 
tools. 

The  teacher's  method  should  be  informal,  giving  the  children 
enough  freedom  and  initiative  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  play  that 
renders  it  so  attractive  to  the  little  girl.  It  should  be  her  aim  to 
encourage  the  children  to  invent  improvements  in  every  detail,  to 
teach  them  to  be  quick  and  fertile  in  expedients  when  ordinary 
materials  are  unattainable,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  true 
home-making  spirit,  a  keen  inte»Bst  in  all  that  concerns  the  home. 

For  some  years  the  writer  has  taught  classes  in  kitchengarden 
drawn  from  the  different  levels  of  society,  and  she  has  yet  to  find 
the  little  girl  who  is  inaccessible  to  the  charm  of  the  "game",  or 
who  has  failed  to  catch  its  spirit  and  to  translate  it  into  terms  of 
the  actual  home  in  which  she  lives.  Mothers  of  all  classes  are 
delighted  when  their  small  daughters  display  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  home  duties,  and  show  that  they  are  competent  and  will- 
ing to  help  with  them.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  a  little  girl  has  only 
to  know  "how,"  and  to  get  little  insight  into  the  true  spirit  of 
home  making,  to'  become  eager  to  have  a  share  in  making  her  own 
home  all  that  it  should  be.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  fundamental  instinct 
to  which  the  training  appeals,  but  without  the  training,  the  diffi- 
culties of  home  tasks  only  too  often  repel  the  child,  and  seem  mere 
drudgery. 

The  average  mother  no  longer  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  her 
girl  the  training  needed  by  the  future  home  maker.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  is  apt  to  think  it  a  benefit  to  the  child  to  save  her  from 
all  "drudgery"  until  she  is  forced  to  take  it  up  in  grim  earnest. 
Her  own  training  may  have  been  gained  by  that  same  difficult 
path  of  "experience",  so  that  her  duties  have  never  been  system- 
atized and  made  comparatively  easy  by  proper  methods.  At  any 
rate,  whether  she  is  directly  to  blame,  or  the  young  girl  is  forced 
by  circumstances  to  go  outside  the  home  into  the  wage^aming 
world,  the  lamentable  result  is  only  too  much  in  evidence  every- 
where. 

Sweeping,  dusting,  bed  making,  dishwashing,  washing  and  iron- 
ing, and  allied  home  activities  occupy  the  first  year's  course.    The 
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little  girl  learns  readily  to  perform  all  these  tasks  in  play,  and 
by  the  easiest  and  best  methods.  From  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
she,  has  a  new  interest  and  skill  in  home  affairs ;  she  begins  to 
offer  her  services  there  because,  as  she  says,  she  knows  how  to  do 
it  now.  In  the  poorer  homes,  she  is  often  a  teacher  herself,  carry- 
ing lessons  of  neatness,  order  and  sanitation  to  the  ignorant 
mother,  and  acting  as  first  aid  in  the  baby-saving  campaign. 

During  the  second  year,  all  these  things  are  enlarged  upon,  and 
the  more  artistic  side  of  home  making  taught.  The  care  of  cloth- 
ing, and  furnishings  of  all  kinds  is  shown  and  practiced  by  her. 
The  social  relation  of  the  home  to  the  community  is  given  atten- 
tion, the  guest  room  and  preparations  for  hospitality  generally 
being  taught  The  children  are  apt  pupils,  and  often  improve 
upon  some  detail  of  their  model. 

All  this  training  is  eminently  practicable  and  it  has  proved 
remarkably  successful  wherever  introduced.  Teachers  of  domestic 
science  have  endorsed  it  again  and  again,  claiming  that  when  its 
graduates  enter  their  classes,  they  are  infinitely  more  capable  and 
successful  in  grasping  and  putting  into  practice  the  new  lessons 
than  the  untrained  girl. 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  the  reader  could  be  introduced  to  some 
of  the  young  girls  who  have  studied  under  the  writer.  One  look 
at  the  transformation  worked  in  them  and  in  their  homes  would  be 
worth  many  preachments  and  arguments.  Here  are  three  young 
girls,  motherless,  who  have  taken  entire  charge  of  their  father's 
house,  a  housekeeper  being  difficult  to  find.  They  are  entirely 
competent,  and  claim  that  it  was  kitchengarden  that  made  them 
so.  In  a  very  different  class  of  home  is  Anna,  who  has  taught  her 
foreign  peasant  mother  all  the  essentials  of  right  living,  lessons 
the  mother  took  to  heart  because  of  the  child's  insistence  that 
"that's  the  way  teacher  does ;  it's  the  right  way." 

A  single  hour  a  week  for  two  years  in  the  lower  schools  does 
not  seem  an  excessive  amount  of  time  to  give  to  preparing  our 
girls  for  their  true  vocation  in  life,  and  it  need  interfere  with 
nothing  else  in  the  plan  of  education.  It  is  manual  training, 
Froebelian  methods  and  the  Montessori  system  in  one,  touching 
each  of  these  systems  in  at  least  some  points  of  likeness — and 
founded,  too,  upon  the  true  relation  of  the  girl  to  society. 
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Fbedekic  W.  Sandeks, 

(ConiiniLed  from  May  Ed^icaiion.) 

§4.  The  Seoondaky  Transition  Depabtment  ob 
THE  School  fob  Pubescents. 

A.  In  General: — ^Between  the  stage  of  development  character- 
ized as  hojhood  and  girlhood  proper,  the  stage  for  which  our  ele- 
mentary department  (corresponding  roughly  to  what  in  American 
schools  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  intermediate  department  or 
the  grammar  school)  is  provided,  and  the  stage  of  adolescence 
proper,  for  which  the  secondary  department,  or  school  for  adoles- 
cents, or  high  school  is  designed,  comes  the  transition  stage  of 
pubescence;  and  important  practical  economic  reasons  combine 
with  theoretical  pedagogical  principles  drawn  from  the  study  of 
genetic  psychology,  to  make  it  advisable  to  plan  a  special  curricu- 
lum for  that  critical  year  i^  the  life  of  the  young  person  in  which 
he  or  she  passes  from  boyhood  or  girlhood  proper  into  adolescence. 
Such  a  curriculum  for  the  secondary  transition  department  of  the 
school  will  now  be  proposed.  I  foresee  that  no  part  of  this  little 
work  is  likely  to  be  more  severely  criticised  than  this  curriculum 
for  a  secondary  transition  year;  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
doubtful  whether  any  suggestion  contained  in  this  essay  is  of 
greater  practical  value  than  what  is  here  proposed  for  that  year 
of  school  life  whidi  may  be  regarded  either  as  the  finishing  year 
of  the  elementary  school  or  as  the  introductory  year  of  the  high 
school  or  secondary  course  of  study,  but  which,  however  regarded, 
is  the  most  critical  year  in  the  life  of  the  young  person  and  the 
one  to  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  his  education 
should  be  properly  adapted. 

The  work  of  this  transition  department  is  planned  for  a  single 
year,  not  from  any  such  theoretical  consideration  as  the  supposition 
that  a  twelvemonth  (or,  more  accurately,  nine  months),  best 
measures  the  time  during  which  the  young  person  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  pubescent  rather  than  adolescent,  but  because  of 
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practical  considerations.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  intensity 
of  the  desire  to  get  a  birdseye  view  of  things,  to  comprehend,  to 
understand  things,  to  see  things  in  their  larger  general  relations, 
rather  than  to  manipulate  things,  is  even  stronger  as  adolescence 
advances  than  at  the  moment  of  its  inception ;  yet  it  is  especially 
to  answer  this  need,  which  the  mind  of  the  young  person  passing 
from  boyhood  into  youth  feels,  that  the  curriculum  of  lie  sec- 
ondary transition  department  is  adapted.  The  important  prac- 
tical considerations  that  point  to  a  year  as  the  normal  length  for 
the  secondary  transition  curriculum,  are  that  the  law,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  a  great  part  of  our  population,  generally 
permits  parents  to  take  their  children  out  of  school  and  set  them  at 
work  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that,  as  regards  a  very  large 
part  of  our  population,  both  children  and  parents  are  eager  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  finishing  the  child's  school 
life  at  this  time. 

As  regards  the  young  person  himself,  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  restiveness  rmder  the  school  life  that  so  generally  ^ows  itself 
at  this  age,  the  impatience  of  the  school  routine  and  school  disci- 
pline and  the  eagerness  to  get  out  of  school  and  go  to  work  or  even 
remain  at  home  and  help  in  the  work  of  the  household,  is  largely 
the  result  of  a  badly  constructed  course  of  study  and  faulty 
methods,  which  fail  to  recognize  the  important  difference  between 
boyhood  and  girlhood  proper,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pubescense  on 
the  other,  and  fatuously  endeavor  to  feed  the  expanding  mind  of 
the  pubescent  with  a  mental  pabulum  that  has  been  primarily  de- 
signed for  yoimger  children  and  that  is  generally  too  one-sided 
and  scholastic  even  to  be  quite  palatable  for  the  more  pliant  and 
less  self-assertive  and  independent  age  of  boyhood  and  girlhood 
proper.  Were  the  school  curriculum  more  wisely  planned,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  many  more  children  would  be  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing their  education  beyong  the  elementary  school;  yet  we 
should  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  evolution  of  a  ^eat 
part  of  our  composite  population  has  not  carried  them  far  enough 
along  to  make  the  higher  education  desirable  or  even  possible  for 
them.  A  condition,  not  a  theory,  confronts  us  in  America,  as 
elsewhere,  today ;  and  that  condition  is  that  for  thousands  of  our 
young  people  the  advent  of  adolescence  marks  the  period  at  which 
(exclusive)   school  life  and  theoretical    education    should    end. 
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simply  because  they  are  intellectually  unfit  for  farther  systematic 
advance  along  any  but  the  most  practical  lines. 

The  yearns  curriculum  for  the  secondary  transition  department 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  .that  large  number  whose  school 
life,  by  reason  either  of  material  or  of  intellectual  poverty  mu^ 
end  at  the  beginning  of  adolescemoe ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
no  less  serviceable  to  those  more  fortunate  young  persons  who  are 
to  continue  their  systematic  education  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  adolescent  period*    This  twofold  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  giving  to  all  young  people  at  the  advent  of  adolescence  a  sum- 
mary and  conspectus  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  science,  history, 
and  economics, — ^that  is  to  say,  what  man  has  learned  about  the 
world  of  which  he  is  a  part  and  what  nfiankind  has  accomplished 
for  social  welfare, — and  by  giving  them  at  the  same  time  a  taste 
of  literature,  a  little  training  in  some  practical  or  fine  art,  an 
opportunity  for  a  year's  consecutive  work  in  a  self -chosen  line  of 
study  or  practice,  and  throughout  the  year  the  most  careful  physi- 
cal training.    This  will  help  those  whose  school  life  is  to  end  at 
this  point,  to  go  to  work  with  such  an  intelligent  outlook  upon  their 
physical  and  social  environment  as  must  be  of  advantage  to  them, 
both  materially  and  spiritually,  in  the  struggle  of  life;  while 
those  who  are  to  continue  their  education  in  the  school  for  adol- 
escents will  thus  be  provided  with  a  rough  chart  of  the  scope  and  ex- 
tent of  human  art  and  science,  which  will  enable  them  to  elect  their 
future  studies  with  the  greater  intelligence ;  and  even  should  they 
specialize  quite  narrowly  in  their  future  studies  they  will  be  pro- 
tected by  lliis  birdseye  view  of  the  breadth  and  extent  of  human 
interests  and  this  brief  summary  of  human  achievements,  from 
that  narrow  ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  whatever  lies  out- 
side one's  own  field  of  study  and  effort  which  today  so  often 
characterizes  the  highly  trained  specialist  in  science,  art  and  lit- 
erature. 

What  I  have  suggested  and  now  purpose  to  outline  with  some- 
what more  of  detail,  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  constitute  a 
pretty  heavy  program  for  a  single  year;  but  in  reality  the  course 
is  light,  rather  than  heavy,  for  only  the  elective  course  and  the 
course  in  literature  require  any  outside  preparation.  As  to  these 
two  courses  it  may  be  added  that,  should  the  elective  course  be 
one  in  some  line  of  manual  training,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
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work  in  it  outside  of  school  hours,  and  in  the  literature  oourse, 
while  outside  reading  is  to  be  encouraged,  only  a  minimuTn  of 
such  reading  and  little  or  no  outside  writing  is  to  be  required 
from  any  one  who  does  not  enjoy  the  work  enough  to  be  personally 
desirous  of  doing  the  reading  and  reporting  thereon  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  entertainment  Physical  culture  is  really  to  be  cen- 
tral this  year,  and  all  the  work  should  be  subject  to  a  competent 
physician's  judgment  as  to  the  pupil's  fitness  for  it  While  it 
might  sometimes  happen  that  an  exceptionaUy  delicate  and  ner- 
vous young  person  could  not  take  the  whole  curriculum  in  a  single 
year,  yet  the  curriculum  is  deliberately  planned  so  that,  in  case 
the  great  physical  changes  and  the  rapid  and  unsymmetrical  growth 
that  characterize  pubescence  should  unfit  for  much  systematic  in- 
tellectual or  physical  work,  a  minimum  of  effort  and  yet  a  mocri- 
mum  of  inspiring  and  entertaining  occupation  will  be  at  hand.^ 

B.     The  Curriculum  for  the  Secondary  Transition  Department 
should  consist  of: — 
1.    Bequired  Courses: 

a.  Science.  A  course  designed  to  give  a  general  notion  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  nature  thus  far  established  or  regarded 
as  highly  probable  by  the  students  of  natural  science. 

This  should  be,  in  the  main,  a  lecture  and  demonstration  course ; 
there  should  be  no  required  home  work,  no  formal  recitations; 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  course  and  its  wide  scope,  there  could 
be  little  opportunity  for  individual  laboratory  experimentation 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  the  instructor  might  with  advantage 
spend  the  first  part  of  each  period  enlisting  the  pupils'  assistance 
in  reviewing  the  progress  so  far  made  in  the  course,  thus  testing 
their  understanding  of  what  he  had  endeavored  to  make  dear  to 
them,  and  taking  this  opportunity  to  elucidate  the  matter  still 
further  where  that  should  appear  to  be  necessary. 

The  subjects  following  should  be  embraced  in  this  summary  of 
contemporary  science:  physics,  the  first  month,  carried  far  enough 
to  make  it  possible  to  take  up  chemistry  intelligently  the  second 
month*  After  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  physical 
geography    and   meteorology;    then    biology  (first  botany,  then 

^Wltfa  th«  omlnton  of  fh«  phTBloftl  ealture  (which  the  crowded  bnUdlngi 
«ad  ineufllcleDt  appropriatloiui  meiXe  no  proTlelon  for)  the  couree  herelii  out- 
lined for  the  Secondary  Traneltlon  Depertment,  has  been  gtven  eubetantUOly  In 
the  ninth  grade  or  introductory  year  of  the  high  school  at  iJnoehi  (Neb.),  nnoe 
September,  IMS. 
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zoology),  which  should  be  completed  by  the  presentation  of  the 
elements  of  human  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  course  in  bi- 
ology should  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  general  structure,  life 
history  and  habits  of  typical  living  beings,  vegetable  and  animal, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  should  point  out  the  corre- 
spondences found  in  the  embryonic  development  of  diflferent  spe- 
cies and  the  resemblance  to  lower  adult  forms  seen  in  the  early 
stages  of  embryonic  and  extra-uterine  development  of  higher 
species.  This  introduction  to  biology,  and  especially  the  attention 
given  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  human  beings,  should  make 
evident  that  thought,  as  well  as  emotion  and  sensation,  is  a  part 
of  the  life  activity  of  the  higher  animals,  and  should  t^us  lay  a 
foimdation  for  the  presentation  (in  the  last  month  of  the  school 
year)  of  the  simplest  elements  of  psychology.  This  should  consist 
in  showing,  first,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  emo- 
tion and  thought  of  man  and  animals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
activity  of  their  nerves  and  brains,  on  the  other ;  that  bodily  actions 
and  habits  of  action  affect  our  thought'  and  feeling,  and  that  our 
thou^t  and  feeling  also  affect  our  body ;  and  hence,  incidentally, 
that  the  formation  of  good,  wholesome  habits  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  US',  secondly,  that  it  is  easy  to  err  by  misinterpreting 
our  sensations  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  etc.,  any  one  of  which  may 
mislead  us  if  not  compared  with  our  other  sensations — thus  making 
evident  that  sanity  and  wisdom  are  dependent  upon  the  correla- 
tion and  comparison  of  all  our  sources  of  knowledge  and  the 
acceptance  as  true  of  that  alone  which  is  consistent  with  all  our 
means  of  judging  of  reality.  Finally,  the  pupils^  attention  should 
be  brought  to  the  fact  that  all  that  we  know  (whether  our  knowl-  , 
edge  relates  to  "science"  or  to  "history,"  as  some  philosophers  con- 
trast those  concepts),  the  whole  of  each  man's  or  boy's  knowledge 
of  the  universe,  is  only  what  he  himself  feels  and  thinks, — either 
what  he  is  directly  conscious  of  in  his  sensations,  emotions  and 
thoughts,  or  what  he  is  indirectly  conscious  of  by  hearing  and 
reading  what  others  say  as  to  what  other  people  have  seen,  heard, 
tasted,  smelt,  felt,  thought,  or,  in  a  word,  been  conscious  of.  In 
this  way  the  yotmg  people  may  be  led  to  appreciate  the  fimdamen- 
tal  distinction  between  the  objective  consideration  of  the  things 
with  which  man  concerns  himself — the  consideration  of  them* 
as  parts  of  a  great  universe  of  reality  of  which  he  himself  is  but 
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a  small  part  (this  being  the  way  in  which  the  boy  or  girl  has  pre- 
viously been  in  the  habit  of  considering  everything) — and  the 
subjective  consideration  of  everything  as  a  part  of  the  conscious 
ness  of  him  who  is  feeling  these  things  or  thinking  about  them.  I 
feel  confident  that  a  competent  instructor,  by  properly  leading  up 
to  the  subject,  can  present  even  this  crucial  distinction  of  psy- 
chology to  normally  intelligent  young  people  standing  at  the  thresh- 
old of  adolescence;  but  whether  or  not,  the  pubescent  can  thus 
be  led  to  pierce  to  the  heart'  of  psychology.  All  the  rest  that  I 
have  treated  under  this  heading  can  and  should  be  presented  to 
the  pubescent  in  a  few  simple  talks  ilhistrated  by  interesting  but 
simple  experiments. 

As  introductory  to  each  division  of  natural  science  treated  of 
in  this  year's  work,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
special  science  in  question,  or  else,  less  desirably,  at  the  end  of 
the  whole  year's  work,  during  the  last  fortnight  of  the  school  year, 
a  few  hours  should  be  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
the  science,  calling  attention  to  the  biographies  of  some  of  those 
whose  names  have  been  most  closely  associated  with  these  con- 
quests of  nature. 

These  courses  should  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  better  and  more 
systematic  popular  science  courses  offered  to  unlearned  adults. 
Throughout,  the  hypothetical  character  of  scientific  theories  should 
not  be  blinked,  but  the  test  of  legitimacy  in  theory  should  be  in- 
sisted upon, — ^to  wit,  consistency  with  all  observed  facts,  and  "work- 
ability," or  effectiveness  in  rendering  the  universal  comprehen- 
sible. Text  or  guide  books  of  the  several  subjects,  physics,  chem- 
istry, physiology,  etc.,  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils 
as  the  several  subjects  are  taken  up  (provided  suitable  books  can 
be  found),  to  help  the  student  to  a  fuller  insight  into  the  subject, 
if  inclined  to  further  study;  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
keep  note  books,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  best  books  avail- 
able to  give  them  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  a  syllabus  of 
the  instructor's  course  might  be  put  into  the  pupils'  hands,  if 
nothing  else  were ;  but  in  all  cases  the  use  of  these  aids  should  be 
left  optional  with  the  pupil,  his  attendance  at  the  lectures,  or 
MJes,  and  participation  in  the  class  discussion  being  all  that  should 
be  required  of  him. 
.   While  every  effort  should  be  made  to  interest  the  young  people, 
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while  the  subject  should  be  so  presented  as  to  give  to  reasonably 
attentive  pupils  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  most  far-reaching  results 
of  the  science  in  question^  and  while  the  information-content  of 
the  instruction  should  be  as  large  as  the  limited  time  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  the  limited  experience,  the  immaturity  and  the 
ignorance  of  auxiliary  subjects  would  make  possible,  yet  care 
should  be  taken  throughout  to  whet,  rather  than  to  sate,  the 
interest  and  intellectual  appetite  of  the  young  people ;  interesting 
vistas  not  followed  out  should  be  opened  from  time  to  time,  and 
every  effort  made  to  show  to  these  young  people  at  this  impres- 
sionable age  how  vast  and  interesting  are  the  fields  of  science,  of 
which  they  are  given  a  birdseye  view.  When  possible,  occasional 
popular  lectures  by  distinguished  specialists  may  be  made  a  part 
of  the  year's  program. 

The  means  by  which  the  knowledge  presented  has  been  reached, 
should  be  indicated,  and  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  discover 
such  things  for  one's  self  strongly  suggested.  The  necessity  for 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  mathematics  for  any  extended,  first- 
hand knowledge  of  physics,  astronomy,  etc.  should  be  made  very 
clear;  and  the  like  necessity  for  this  mathematical  knowledge  in 
order  to  apply  the  laws  of  physics  to  the  practical  problems  of  life, 
as  met  by  the  mechanician  and  the  engineer,  should  be  driven 
home.  In  short,  while  a  sincere  effort  should  be  made  throughout 
the  work  of  this  year  to  give  to  the  young  person  a  fairly  syste- 
matic and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  the  world  he 
lives  in,  of  the  operation  of  the  forces  that  affect  his  life  and  wel- 
fare, and  of  hie  ovm  nature,  he  should  throughout  be  impressed 
by  the  vastness  of  it  all  and  should  be  made  wise  by  becoming 
conscious  of  the  extent  of  his  ignorance,  so  that  the  desire  for 
larger,  deeper,  first-hand  knowledge  may  be  aroused.  In  summing 
up  the  history  of  the  development  of  each  of  the  several  sciences, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
the  most  pressing  problems  still  awaiting  solution,  and  to  indicate 
the  points  at  which  the  students  of  the  science  in  question  feel 
their  ignorance  most  keenly.  In  a  word,  the  young  people  should 
be  made  to  understand  clearly  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  they 
have  but  reached  the  threshold  of  the  world  of  science. 

b.  A  course  in  tfie  History  of  human  development,  preceded  by 
such  a  picture  of  primitive  man  as  anthropology  suggests  to  us, 
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and  picturing  savage  and  barbarous  life  before  passing  to  the 
historic  nations;  giving  the  probable  reasons  for  the  early  devel- 
opment of  a  fairly  high  civilization  in  the  great  sub-tropic  river 
valleys  of  Africa  and  Asia  minor;  and  then  proceeding  to  show 
how  the  present  economic^  political  or  religious  institutions  of 
the  United  States  are  indebted  to  those  early  civilizations ;  showing 
how  the  torch  of  civilization  has  been  passed  on  from  one  people 
to  another,  variously  modified  in  the  transition,  until  today  the 
descendants  of  the  barbarous  hordes  that  inhabited  central  Europe 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  have  achieved  in  Europe, 
America  and  Australasia,  the  highest  civilization  the  world  has 
yet  attained ;  showing  that  the  art  of  each  people  and  each  period 
reflects,  as  it  is  the  expression  of,  the  feeling  of  (the  dominant  ele- 
ment of)  the  people  of  that  time,  and  that  progress  in  science 
is  progress  in  the  (intellectual)  interpretation  of  the  habits  of 
the  universe,  or,  as  we  usually  say,  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  showing 
then  how  art  and  science  have  reacted  on  the  moral  ideas  of  people 
and  changed  their  political  and  religious  usages  as  well  as  their 
industrial  system.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  there  should 
be  an  attempt  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  moral  insight  gained 
by  us  at  the  end  of  these  centuries  of  progressive  civilization,  so 
that  a  high  and  yet  a  sane  and  serviceable  ideal  of  the  true,  the 
good  and  the  beautiful  may  uplift  the  hearts  of  the  young  people. 
The  meaning  and  importance  of  the  social  sciences — of  economics, 
political  science,  ethics,  sesthetics  and  philosophy — should  be  in- 
dicated at  least 

This  course  should  be  given  by  lectures  and  auxiliary  conversa- 
tions; or  rather,  throughout  by  talks.  Good  books  of  reference, 
as  well  as  charts  and  maps,  should  be  at  hand  and  should  be  re- 
ferred to  by  the  teacher,  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  them.  As  regards  books  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
course,  such  works  as  Myers's  History  of  the  Eastern  Nations  and 
Greece  and  other  books  of  that  scope  would  probably  be  more 
attractive  and  useful  than  such  a  brief  compendium  as  Myers's  Gen- 
eral History,  on  the  one  hand,  or  very  elaborate  special  studies, 
on  the  other.  Mrs.  Sheldon-Barnes's  General  History  is  full  of 
valuable  suggestions  for  one  conducting  such  a  course  as  is  here 
proposed.  Historical  novels  should  be  recommended  to  make  the 
course  vivid ;  and  if  it  should  be  necessary,  as  a  means  of  interest- 
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ing  the  pupils  in  them,  a  few  hours  in  the  year  might  be  devoted 
to  readings  by  the  instructor  from  the  best  passages  of  some  of 
these  novels.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  literary  monu- 
ments, and  good  translations  of  these  should  be  at  hand.  There 
should  be  occasional  readings  from  such  writers  as  Homer, 
Thucydides,  Livy,  Commines,  Froissart,  from  Fenelon's 
Telemache,  from  Chaucer,  Swift,  Bunyan,  and  the  ballad  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  from  the  less  literary  remains  of  an  earlier  day, 
such  as  the  monkish  chronicles  (and  the  early  writings  of  Egypt 
and  Babylonia- Assyria  should  be  similarly  used).  The  poems  and 
romances  of  early  times  should  be  given  some  attention.  Marco 
Polo  and  Sir  John  Mandeville  might  be  compared  with  Miinchau- 
sen  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Livingston  and  Stanley  on  the  other. 
The  course  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  ground  could  be 
covered  in  four  days  a  week,  leaving  every  fifth  day  for  exercises 
of  an  auxiliary  character, — ^readings  and  discussions,  perhaps  de- 
bates on  historical  questions,  plays,  recitations,  etc.  But  in  the 
discussions  and  debates  care  should  be  taken  that  the  standards  of 
today  be  not  unfairly  applied  to  a  different  stage  of  culture,  with 
different  conditions,  possibilities  and  needs.  Debate  should  be 
used,  not  to  intensify  prejudice  against  this  or  that  people,  per- 
son or  line  of  conduct,  but  rather  to  awaken  sympathy  with  differ- 
ent phases  of  life  and  with  unaccustomed  points  of  view.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  in  a  friendly  rivalry  to  see  who  could  bring 
to  the  class  from  the  library  the  most  interesting  illustrative  mat- 
ter; they  might  hand  in  to  the  teacher  a  brief  statement  of  what 
they  had  found,  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  people  or  period 
then  under  discussion ;  and  the  best  of  ^ese  (or  occasionally  those 
which  showed  the  most  effort)  might  be  presented  to  the  class. 
Excursions,  visits  to  museums  and  monuments,  etc.,  would  also 
occasionally  have  their  place,  so  far  as  these  would  not  interfere 
with  the  work  in  the  other  departments  of  study  pursued  by  the 
pupils.  But  all  the  outside  reading,  preparation  for  discussion, 
etc.  should  be  optionaL 
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By  Thomas  Mabshall  Spauldikg,  Fisst  Lieutekant, 
Coast  Abtilleby  Corps,  Fobt  Howakd,  Mabyulnd. 

'HE  goyemment  of  the  United  States,  like  most 
federal  governments,  has  had  no  policy  with  regard 
to  education."  This  is  the  statement,  made  in  1911, 
of  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  And  immediately 
after,  in  speaking  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  he 
characterizes  it  as  "largely  an  accidental  measure," 
"enacted  without  any  thinking  of  a  careful  sort  as 
to  the  effect  that  the  educational  agency  thus  created  would  have." 
The  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  was  the  most  important  step 
ever  taken  by  the  federal  government  in  aid  of  education.  If  no 
adequate  consideration  was  given  to  the  probable  results  of  this 
measure,  other  legislation  on  such  matters  is  likely  to  have  been 
largely  controlled  by  chance.  Such  legislation  may  have  been 
productive  of  considerable  benefit,  but  usually  with  an  undue  ex- 
penditure of  money  or  time  or  effort ;  and  it  is  well,  at  however 
late  a  date,  to  undertake  the  "thinking  of  a  careful  sort"  which 
may  unfortunately  have  been  omitted  in  the  beginning. 

By  a  series  of  acts  of  Congress  the  federal  government  has 
committed  itself  to  the  policy  of  assisting  military  education  in 
schools  and  colleges  not  under  federal  control.  This  is  done  in 
two  ways :  by  the  detail  of  army  officers  as  instructors  of  military 
science  and  tactics,  and  by  the  loan  or  gift  of  arms,  equipment  and 
ammunition.  The  authorized  number  of  institutions  thus  aided 
has  been  increased  by  successive  enactments  until  at  the  present 
time  100  officers  of  the  active  list — or,  if  retired,  drawing  active 
pay  and  allowances — are  allowed  upon  this  duty,  besides  an  in- 
definite number  of  retired  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
who  receive  no  compensation  from  the  United  States  other  than 
their  regular  retired  pay»  Rifles  and  infantry  equipment  ate 
loaned  to  all  these  institutions;  cavalry  equipment  and  field  guns 
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to  some  of  them.  Ammunition  and  target  supplies  are  furnished 
to  the  total  value  of  $30,000  annually. 

What  with  the  value  of  the  ammunition  expended  and  the 
accoutrements  worn  out  in  service,  and  the  compensation  to  re- 
tired oflScers  in  excess  of  their  r^ular  retired  pay,  the  cost  to 
the  government  is  considerable, — ^trifling,  to  be  sure,  in  compari- 
son with  the  two  and  a  half  millions  annually  appropriated  for 
agricultural  and  mechanical  education,  but  regarded  by  itself  by 
no  means  negligible.  Now  what  return  is  derived  from  this  in- 
vestment? Clearly  the  army  itself  is  not  benefited;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  suffers  the  loss  of  a  number  of  its  officers  who  are  with- 
drawn from  their  normal  duties.  The  gain,  then,  if  not  to  the 
army,  must  be  to  the  country  at  large;  let  us  see  wherein  it 
consists. 

One  advantage  to  the  nation  is  perfectly  obvious.  Our  army 
always  has  been,  is  now,  and  presumably  always  will  be,  insignifi- 
cant in  size,  and  any  war  of  the  slightest  magnitude  will  require 
it  to  be  tripled, — ^perhaps  increased  twentyfold.  This  means  a 
trem^dous  number  of  recruits  to  be  assimilated  and  made  into 
soldiers;  if  some  of  them  have  even  the  rudiments  of  military 
training  the  process  will  be  shortened.  Such  training  for  young 
men  in  schools  and  colleges  may  be  of  exceptional  value  in  time 
of  war,  for  it  is  from  the  educated  class  that  the  officers  of  the 
volunteer  army,  like  the  leaders  in  any  other  undertaking,  must 
chiefly  be  drawn.  '^The  chief  motive  for  the  insertion  of  the  mili- 
tary-drill requirement  in  the  Morrill  Act",  says  (November, 
1913)  the  dean  of  the  engineering  college  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sily,  ^Vas  probably  to  strengthen  our  feeble  militaty  prepared- 
ness by  the  creation  of  a  body  of  educated  citizen  soldiety  which 
in  time  of  war  would  become  an  asset  of  great  importance  to  us. 
It  was  evidently  inspired  by  the  serious  shortage  of  persons  fit 
to  become  officers  in  the  Civil  War,  which  was  then  in  progress, 
and  the  terrible  suffering  of  our  troops,  due  to  the  incompetence 
and  inexperience  of  their  officers*'' 

Here  the  argument  for  military  instruction  in  schools  is  gener- 
ally ended.  (It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  considering 
the  disciplinary  and  cultural  value  which  this  study,  like  eveiy 
other,  possesses  in  greater  or  less  degree.)  But  there  is  another 
benefit,  less  apparent,  less  definite,  but  none  the  less  real.  Hitherto 
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it  has  been  generally  ignored  by  both  the  educator  and  the 
soldier,  but  fortunately  both  are  now  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  to  it.  I  mean  the  dissemination  among  the  educated 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States  of  that  general,  untechnical 
knowledge  of  the  military  system,  the  military  policy,  the  military 
strength  and  weakness  of  our  country,  which  should  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  mental  stock-in-trade  of  every  good  citizen  as  are 
opimons  on  the  tariff  or  the  trusts  or  public  sanitation  or  the 
liquor  traffic. 

Assuming  that  federal  aid  is  to  be  given  at  all, — and,  wisely 
or  not,  this  seems  to  be  definitely  settled, — ^it  is  the  degree  of  at- 
tainment of  these  two  objects  diat  must  measure  the  return  on 
the  government's  investment.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  trustees  and  faculties  of  the  institutions  concerned; 
much,  also,  upon  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  officers  detailed. 
"No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  such  matters,  but  each  case 
must  be  dealt  with  individually.  Officers  unsuited  to  such  work 
should  of  course  not  be  detailed ;  or,  if  the  unfitness  is  developed 
during  the  tour  of  duty,  they  should  be  withdrawn.  Institutions 
failing  to  give  adequate  support  to  their  military  departments 
should  forfeit  federal  aid  in  favor  of  other  colleges  willing  to 
cooperate  honestly  with  the  government  But  leave  aside  these 
special  cases.  We  have  two  definite  ends  in  view;  what  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down  best  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  these 
ends?  Some  general  policy  should  be  recognized  and  faithfully 
adhered  to.  If  the  system  is  left  to  run  itself  there  is  no  knowing 
what  the  eventual  result  may  be. 

Analysis  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  bearing  on  the  subject 
shows  diat  there  are  but  two  conditions  which  an  institution  is 
required  by  law  to  fulfill  in  order  to  receive  the  governmental 
assistance  already  referred  to:  first,  that  it  shall  have  ^^capacity 
to  educate  at  the  same  time  not  less  than  150  male  students"  (act 
of  September  26, 1888)  ;  and  second,  that  it  give  drill  and  instruc- 
tion in  military  tactics  (act  of  January  13,  1891).  A  regulation 
of  the  war  department  further  provides  that  it  shall  have  actually 
under  military  instruction  a  certain  minimum  number  of  male 
pupils  over  fifteen  years,  of  age.  This  number  is  100  for  dis- 
tinctly military  schools  and  colleges,  and  160  for  others,  if  an 
officer  of  the  active  list  is  to  be  detailed ;  75  if  an  officer  of  the 
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retired  list  is  to  be  detailed  on  active  pay,  except  in  the  case  of 
land-grant  colleges,  where  no  minimunT  number  is  prescribed. 
Betired  officers  receiving  from  the  United  States  only  their  re- 
tired pay  may  be  detailed  to  any  school  fulfilling  the  general  re- 
quirements of  the  statute,  regardless  of  the  number  or  age  of  the 
pupils  actually  in  attendance. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  official  report, — the  end  of  the  school 
year  of  1912-^13, — officers  on  full  pay  were  serving  at  86  insti- 
tutions; at  four  others  entitled  to  army  instructors  the  position 
was  vacant  for  the  time  being;  six  schools  had  officers  detailed 
on  retired  pay.  All  these  96  institutions  received  arms,  equip- 
ments and  ammunition  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  A  total  of 
29,402  students  was  reported  as  receiving  military  instruction, 
of  whom  929  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Over  half  of  these  institutions  can  unquestionably  be  rated  as 
universities  or  colleges;  about  one-quarter  can  with  equal  cer- 
tainty be  set  down  as  secondary  schools.  The  others  are  more  or 
less  difficult  to  classify.  Some,  though  ostensibly  colleges,  have 
such  low  entrance  requirements  and  such  elementary  courses  that 
their  real  place  in  the  educational  system  seems  very  doubtfuL 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  secondary  schools  have  departments 
that  may  be  considered  junior  colleges.  In  perhaps  the  majority 
of  the  doubtful  cases  there  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  prepara- 
tory and  collegiate  students  on  the  same  campus  and  even  in  the 
same  classes.  It  is  accordingly  difficult  to  draw  any  hard  and 
fast  line,  but  we  may  without  material  error  consider  34  of  these 
96  as  secondary  schools,  and  62,  or  not  quite  two-thirds,  as  col- 
leges. These  62,  however,  have  almost  exactly  five-sixths  of  the 
total  number  of  students  under  military  instruction, — 24,500  in 
all,  an  averagerof  about  400.  The  remaining  34  schools  have  4902 
pupils,  an  average  of  about  145. 

Now  the  preparatory  schools  with  very  few  exceptions  are  dis- 
tinctively military  academies;  the  pupils  are  always  in  uniform, 
the  forms  of  administration  and  discipline  are  military  through- 
out, and  the  daily  routine  is  modelled  more  or  less  closely  on  that 
of  West  Point.  Of  the  colleges,  only  six  or  eight  are  of  this  type, 
most  of  them  very  small.  In  the  rest  military  training  is  inci- 
dental Fifty  of  them  are  land-grant  colleges,  compelled  to  give 
this  instruction  in  order  to  receive  the  federal  appropriation,  and 
in  some  the  compliance  with  theiaw  is  merely  perfunctory. 
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A  mere  outward  imitation  of  the  forms  and  customs  of  West 
Point  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  any  great  attainments  in  mili- 
tary science  and  art;  and  training  that  does  not  extend  beyond 
ordinary  drillground  maneuvers,  necessary  as  these  are  for  the 
soldier,  does  not  accomplish  much  of  value.  Probably  there  is 
not  so  much  difference  as  would  at  first  appear  between  the  quality 
of  the  military  training  of  the  avowedly  military  school  and  that 
of  the  "civilian"  institution.  The  former,  too,  is  likely  to  be 
very  small,  rarely  having  as  many  as  200  pupils,  often  less  than 
100.  Miami  Military  Institute  (Ohio)  and  Peacock  Military 
College  (Texas),  for  example,  report  53  students  each;  Missouri 
Academy  has  60 ;  three  schools  in  California  have  from  74  to  98 
each;  Northwestern  Military  Academy  (Illinois)  has  84,  and  so 
on.  Evidently  the  contribution  of  such  schools  toward  either  of 
the  purposes  previously  referred  to  must  be  very  limited.  The 
"civilian"  colleges,  as  a  general  rule,  are  much  larger.  There  are 
exceptions,  it  is  true.  The  University  of  Wyoming  reports  only 
83  as  actually  under  military  instruction,  and  the  University  of 
Arizona  only  70.  Both  of  these,  however,  are  young  state  univer- 
sities, destined  to  grow  enormously  in  the  next  few  years,  in  both 
attendance  and  equipment  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  find  five 
institutions,  each  with  more  than  1100  enrolled  in  their  student 
regiments — about  1400  on  the  average.  Considering  numbers 
alone,  the  influence  of  each  of  these  would  seem  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  eight  average  military  schools,  and  since  among  these  five  are 
four  of  the  best  state  universities  and  one  high  grade  technical 
school,  it  is  plain  that  the  relative  influence  is  actually  much 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  size  alone. 

For  the  better  attainment  of  the  first  of  the  purposes  mentioned 
earlier, — ^that  of  providing  an  adequate  source  of  supply  for  offi- 
cers of  volunteers, — it  would  seem  good  policy  to  divert  the  aid 
now  given,  from  the  weakest — in  numbers  and  curriculum — of 
these  schools,  to  those  strongest  in  these  respects.  At  present 
one  lone  officer  is  detailed  to  instruct  the  1200  cadets  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Minnesota  or  California  or  Illinois,  the  same  number 
assigned  to  each  of  some  fifteen  schools  of  less  than  100  students. 
Size  should  not  be  the  sole  consideration,  of  course,  for  among 
the  smaller  institutions  are  some  that  are  excellent  in  both  the 
scholastic  and  the  military  departments,  while  some  of  the  larger 
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ones  are  inferior  in  both.  But  there  cannot  be  an  nnlimited  al- 
lowance of  either  men  or  money,  and  it  would  be  well  to  sacrifice 
at  least  the  microscopic  preparatory  schools  for  the  additional 
benefit  of  the  glreat  universities. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  essentially  military  schools 
deserve  extra  consideration  on  the  ground  that  they  are  training 
o£Scers  for  the  regular  army  to  a  greater  extent  ^an  the  other 
colleges.  This  is  true  in  certain  cases,  but  by  no  means  as  a  gen- 
eral rule.  There  are  in  the  army  at  the  present  time  more  than 
60  graduates  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  St  John's  Col- 
lege (Maryland)  furnishes  25,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  mili- 
tary schools  are  well  represented ;  but  some  even  of  those  classified 
by  the  war  department  as  ^^distinguished"  for  military  training 
have  contributed  only  two  or  three.  Most  colleges  of  any  conse- 
quence supply  as  many  as  that,  and  there  are  probably,  half  a 
dozen  offering  no  military  training  at  all  that  have  more  gradu- 
ates in  the  army  than  any  one  of  the  '^distinguished  military 
schools,"  with  the  one  notable  exception  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute. 

It  is  well,  moreover,  that  this  should  be  the  case.  The  distinc- 
tively military  institutions  are*  nearly  all  secondary  schools,  and 
of  the  colleges  few  are  of  satisfactory  standing.  It  is  an  odd 
fact  that  these  colleges,  generally  small  and  with  inadequate  re- 
sources, have  almost  uniformly  undertaken  that  line  of  work  which 
calls  for  the  greatest  expenditure  and  the  most  costly  equipment 
Kearly  all  are  primarily  engineering  schools ;  some  are  exclusively 
so.  The  funds  that  might  support  a  modest  and  worthy  collegiate 
course  can  provide  only  the  most  meager  facilities  for  laboratory 
and  shop  work.  Probably  this  tendency  is  in  part  due  to  the  at- 
tempt to  imitate  West  Point  in  all  respects,  coupled  with  the  curi- 
ous delusion,  almost  everywhere  prevalent,  that  West  Point  is  an 
engineering  school. 

The  standard  universities  and  colleges  afford  a  far  better  source 
of  supply  for  our  corps  of  army  officers  than  do  nine-tenths  of  the 
military  schools.  In  no  profession  are  the  breadth  of  mind  and 
discipline  of  the  intellectual  faculties  derived  from  good  educa- 
tion of  more  real  and  practical  value  than  in  the  military  service ; 
and,  it  must  unfortunately  be  added,  in  no  profession  is  this  value 
less  clearly  realized.    Until  recently  the  educational  requirements 
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for  oommission  in  the  army  have  been  astonishingly  low;  and 
thoiij^  the  standard  is  now  a  reasonable  one,  the  opinion  generally 
prevails  that  a  little  elementary  military  training  is  worth  more 
than  the  best  general  education.  It  is  a  singular  situation.  In  a 
country  cheerfully  neglectful  of  all  preparation  for  war,  and 
convinced  that  any  man  may  instantly  be  converted  into  a  soldier 
by  the  addition  of  a  uniform  and  a  gun,  there  is  nevertheless  an 
esKSLggdraied  respect  for  the  military  qualifications  of  the  schoolboy 
who  has  learned  the  elements  of  infantry  drill,  and  is,  perhaps, 
competent  to  handle  a  platoon  or  company  on  the  parade  ground. 
He  can  of  course  make  a  better  appearance  during  the  first  few 
days  or  weeks  of  service ;  in  the  long  run,  in  the  army  as  every- 
where else,  education  tells. 

All  things  considered,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  best  re- 
turns on  the  government's  investment  are  to  be  had  from  those 
large  institutions  of  h\gh  grade  which  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  drill  and  instruction.  Among  these  we  find  a  good 
proportion  of  the  leading  universities,-^omell,  Wisconsin,  and 
others, — ^and  of  the  engineering  schools  of  the  highest  type,  such 
as  Purdue  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Many 
more  of  the  best,  however,  are  missing  from  the  list  Harvard, 
Michigan,  Yale,  Chicago,  Columbia,  and  others  of  similar  stand- 
ing, have  no  military  departments.  But  it  is  just  these  universi- 
ties that  offer  the  best  field  for  the  accomplislmient  of  the  second 
of  our  purposes,  though  not  the  first.  Many  students  who,  having 
no  expectation  of  ever  performing  military  service,  are  unwilling 
to  give  their  time  to  drill  and  practical  training,  would  be  glad 
enough  to  learn  something  of  army  organization,  of  military  his- 
tory, and  of  the  general  principles  of  the  art  of  war.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  hitherto  neglected.  Some  of  the  officers  now  vege- 
tating in  obscure  and  minute  preparatory  schools  could  be  far 
better  employed  in  the  large  universities,  even  though  no  drill 
whatever  were  included  in  the  course  of  instruction.  Most  of 
the  universities  would  welcome  this  arrangement  and  give  their 
hearty  assistance,  though  unwilling  to  organize  and  maintain  reg- 
ular battalions  or  regiments.  To  bring  this  about  would  require 
legislation,  it  is  true,  for  the  present  law  provides  that  "no  officer 
shall  be  detailed  to  or  maintained  at  any  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions    .     .     .     where  instruction  and  drill  in  military  tactics 
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is  not  given."  It  is  not  likelj,  however,  that  this  law  wonld  be 
difficult  of  amendment  if  the  war  department  should  request  the 
change.  ' 

Though  much  remains  to  be  done,  the  progress  in  the  army  it- 
self toward  a  dear  appreciation  of  its  relations  with  education 
has  been  most  encouraging  during  the  last  few  years.  Sympathy 
from  the  outside  often  seems  lacking,  but  in  this,  too,  there  is 
improvement  ,A  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject,  not  by  a 
soldier  but  by  an  educational  expert,  would  be  a  blessing  both  to 
the  army  and  to  the  institutions  concerned. 


A  UNITED  AFRICA 

(Bom  Nov.  4,  1910.) 

Hail,  Star  of  Freedom,  rising  in  the  East ! 

May  Heaven's  richest  blessings  on  thee  fall. 
At  last^  from  strife  and  bitterness  released,. 

Peace,  white  winged,  may  cover  war's  grim  pall. 

Within  an  ancient  land  of  mystery, 

With  dust  of  ages  dim,  although  it  be, 
A  fair,  sweet  child  is  bom  to  history. 

As  fabled  Venus  rose  from  out  the  sea. 

The  sea?    Alas,  it  was  a  sea  of  blood. 
Poured  out  by  patriots  in  freedom's  name. 

Why  liberty  must  cost  this  sanguine  flood, 
Is  Heaven's  mystery  and  human  shame. 

We  of  the  west  can  give  no  better  cheer 
To  this  new  land,  like  ours  in  name  and  mould. 

Than :  *'May  God  give  you,  living  in  His  fear. 
Our  splendid  strength,  with  less  of  greed  for  gold.'* 

What  great  achievements  may  the  world  now  see  I 
In  brain  and  brawn,  who  dares  to  call  thee  poor? 

What  race  or  nation  worthier  to  be  free 
Than  one  that  mingles  Briton  and  the  Boer ! 

No  longer  land  of  mystery  and  doubt. 
Of  myth  and  monster,  dimly  scanned  afar. 

With  strife  and  sloth  and  bitterness  forgot, 
Thy  light  may  shine  as  Freedom's  Homing  Starl 

— ^Dbwet  Austin  Cobb. 
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We  believe  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  editor,  every  miliister, 
every  statesman,  and  every  person  who  has  influence  over  other  minds, 
to  advocate  the  American  ideals  of  disarmament,  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  mankind  and  permanent  peace  for  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  fearful  object-lesson  which  tiie  European  war  affords,  of  the  folly, 
waste  and  woe  of  war,  should  be  impressed  indelibly  upon  the  minds 
of  the  present  and  the  coming  generations.     If  this  can  be  done  it 
will  be  altogether  the  greatest  result  of  the  war,  whoever  wins  and 
whatsoever  other  advantage  any  one  may  possibly  gain  from  it.    It  is 
humiliating  to  reflect  that  the  race  has  been  to  school  so  long  in  the 
school  of  bitter  experience,  and  remained  so  dull  and  stupid  that  the 
lesson  has  to  be  finally  beaten  in  by  so  heavy  a  chastisement.    We  re- 
joice, however,  that  our  own  nation  has  seen  so  clearly  and  thought  so 
deeply  into  the  meaning  of  the  present  stupendous  conflict.     Our 
people  are  profoui^ly  moved  with  sympathy  for  all  the  combatants. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  see  the  great  moral  principles  involved,  and  to 
weigh  the  delicate  questions  that  always  arise  out  of  such  a  clash  of 
human  interests,  and  to  reach  conclusions  that  are  dispassionate,  clear 
and  convincing.   We  have  a  President,  who  by  training  and  experience 
as  well  as  by  endowment  and  disposition,  is  well  quidified  to  lead  in 
the  proffer  of  the  friendly  offices  of  the  United   States  in  bringing 
about  an  ultimate  peace.    Public  sentiment  must  unanimously  sustain 
him.    The  teachers  can  do  much  to  conserve  the  influences  for  good 
that  will  arise  out  of  the  situation.    While  refraining  from  all  idle  dis- 
cussionB  of  the  war  and  its  horrors  they  may  lead  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  their  pupils  ever  toward  the  thought  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 
The  duty  and  tiie  privilege  of  brotherliness,  the  joy  of  forgiveness,  the 
satisfactions  arising  out  of  unselfish  ministration  to  those  in  poverty, 
distress  and  need  can  be,  dwelt  upon  and  practically  illustrated.    We 
understand  that  a  plan  is  on  foot  for  the  children  of  the  United  States 
to  load  a  ship  with  Christmas  presents  to  be  sent  over  to  the  poor  suf- 
fering children  of  Europe,  many  of  them  orphaned  and  friendless  and 
certain  to  have  no  Christmas  cheer  save  by  some  such  kindly  thought- 
fulness  by  strangers  from  over  the  seas.    Let  us  hope  that  this  beauti- 
ful. Christlike  idea  will  materialize  and  that  it  will  be  effective  in 
showing  the  children  of  both  parts  of  the   world  how  much   more 
blessed  it  is  to  love  than  to  hate. 


The  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  a  distinguished  American  Citizen  of  Otr- 
man  birth,  has  given  utterance  to  sentiments  of  peace  which  are  so 
forceful  and  so  profound  that  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  them  in  this 
department  of  Eduoatiok.    He  says : 
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"As  an  American,  proud  of  his  country  and  anxious  that  this  republic 
should  prove  itself  equal  to  the  most  glorious  of  its  opportunities,  I 
cannot  but  denounce  as  a  wretched  fatuity  that  so-called  patriotism 
which  will  not  remember  that  we  are  the  envy  of  the  whole  world  for 
the  priceless  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  the  oppressive  burden  of 
warlike  preparations;  which,  when  it  sees  other  nations  groaning  under 
that  load,  tauntingly  asks,  ^'Whj  do  you  not  disarm?"  and  then  insists 
that  the  American  people,  too,  shall  put  the  incubus  of  a  heavy  anna- 
ment  on  their  backs,  which  would  drag  this  republic  down  from  its 
high  degree  of  the  championship  of  peace  among  nations,  and  degrade 
it  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  bully  ready  and  eager  for  a  fight. 
We  hear  much  of  the  necessity  of  an  elaborate  system  of  coast  forti- 
fications to  protect  our  seaports  from  assault.  How  far  such  a  system 
may  be  desirable  I  will  not  here  discuss.  But  I  am  confident  our 
strongest,  most  effective,  most  trustworthy  and  infinitely  the  cheapest 
coast  defence  will  consist  in  Tort  Justice,'  Tort  Qooi  Sense,'  Tort 
Self-respect,'  Tort  Good  Will,'  and,  if  international  differences  real- 
ly do  arise,  Tort  Arbitration.' 

Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  resorting  to  the  claptrap  of  the  stump 
speech  in  discussing  this  grave  subject.  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say, 
and  am  solemnly  in  earnest.  This  republic  can  have  no  other  arma- 
ment so  effective  as  the  weapons  of  peace.  Its  securily,  its  influence, 
its  happiness  and  its  glory  will  be  greater  the  less  it  thinks  of  war.  Its 
moral  authority  will  be  far  more  potent  than  heavy  squadrons  and 
big  guns.  And  this  authority  will,  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, be  best  maintained  by  that  justice  which  is  the  duty  of  all;  by 
that  generous  regard  not  only  for  the  rights,  but  also  the  self-respect 
of  others,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  true  gentleman;  and 
by  that  patient  forbearance  which  is  the  most  gracious  virtue  of  the 
strong." 


A  home-education  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been 
established.  Its  objects  are :  "To  help  parents  in  the  home  education 
of  their  children  with  reference  to  health,  games,  and  play,  early  men- 
tal development,  and  formation  of  moral  habits;  to  interest  boys  and 
girls,  who  have  left  school  and  are  still  at  home,  by  directing  their 
home  reading  and  study;  and  to  further  the  education  of  tiie  parents 
in  the  home." 

To  help  accomplish  this  the  Bureau  of  Education  co-operates  with 
the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
with  a  view  to  reaching  as  many  homes  as  possible.  A  series  of  bulle- 
tins on  home  educational  problems  has  been  prepared  and  parents 
desiring  advice  in  child  nurture  and  home  making  may  receive  it  from 
the  Bureau. 

As  a  basis  for  further  work  the  home-education  division  has  ob- 
tained a  carefully  selected  list  of  women  in  aU  parts  of  the  United 
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States  to  co-operate  in  extension  of  opportunities  to  all  parents  for 
education  in  home  making.  County  superintendents  of  schools  were 
asked  to  furnish  the  names  of  women  in  their  communities  who  could 
be  depended  upon  for  a  certain  amount  of  initiative  and  leadership. 
Tlirough  the  efforts  of  the  1,593  women  tiius  selected  and  from  other 
sources^  the  Bureau  has  been  furnished  with  nearly  40,000  names  of 
mothers  who  feel  the  need  of  information  on  the  care  and  home  train- 
ing of  children^  and  it  is  with  these  40,000  mothers  that  a  beginning 
has  been  made. 

The  bulk  of  the  requests  are  for  help  in  the  problems  of  home  mak- 
ing and  care  of  the.children.  The  mothers  ask  the  Bureau  for  help 
in  choosing  literature,  in  reading  courses  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children.  They  ask  for  bulletins  on  **home  matters;*'  material  for 
home  study  for  boys  and  girls;  literature  on  moral  training;  books 
suitable  to  children  who  have  completed  the  common  school  course; 
methods  of  bringing  together  the  home  and  tiie  school;  suggestions 
for  forming  sewing  and  cooking  classes;  and  information  necessary 
for  organizing  parent-teacher  associations. 

Some  of  the  states,  through  packet  libraries  and  by  other  means,  are 
reaching  these  people  who  are  without  access  to  the  usual  sources  of 
information;  but  in  most  localities  no  effort  is  made  to  reach  the 
mothers  themselves  with  the  facts  that  are  essential  to  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  the  children  and  the  home.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the 
home-education  division  plans  to  do  its  work,  not  by  interference  with 
local  conditions,  but  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  for  state  and 
local  authorities. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Civic  Secretarjrship  as  Public 
Service  held  in  June  last  at  Wisconsin's  capitol,  Miss  Margaret  Wilson 
made  the  following  valuable  suggestion : 

^The  public  school  principals  are  the  persons  to  serve  as  civic  secre* 
taries.  I  foresee  the  time  when  tiiis  o£Sce  will  be  recognized  as  the 
greatest  in  any  community." 

In  accordance  with  this  thought  we  are  informed  that  '^in  a  hundred 
Wisconsin  schoolhouses  during  the  coming  season,  lantern  slides  and 
motion  pictures  showing  everything  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice' 
to  'The  Making  of  Hoisery,'  not  forgetting  ^Mexico,'  'The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Silkworm'  or  'Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,'  will 
be  displayed.  Each  of  these  Neighborhood  Building  becomes  a  mo^- 
tion  picture  theatre  with  a  weekly  slide  and  film  service  that  could  not 
be  duplicated  by  purchase  for  less  than  four  thousand,  five  hundred 
dollars.  But  except  in  Osseo  and  Sank  City,  tiie  only  people  who  have 
the  right  to  any  benefit  or  enjoyment  of  these  motion  pictures  are  the 
school  pupils.  If  the  principals  happen  to  be  willing  in  other  commu- 
nities to  donate  their  service  as  a  charity  to  the  adult  citizens  and  to 
the  young  men  and  women,  so  that  they  may  see  the  pictures  at  even* 
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ing  exhibits,  they  may  do  so,  but  the  adults  and  older  youth  have  no 
right  to  expect  it,  for  the  principals  are  hired  to  serve  only  the  chil- 
dren. In  Osseo  and  Sank  City,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  picture 
machine  comes  definitely,  and  without  any  charily  on  the  part  of  the 
principal,  into  its  true  place  as,  not  only  a  vitalizing  force  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  children  in  the  day  time,  but  as  a  marvelous  social 
magnet  and  dynamo  of  common  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  all  the 
people,  as  they  gather  for  its  use  in  the  evening.  This  service  costs 
not  one  cent  more  in  these  towns  where  all  the  people  will  have  its 
benefit  of  evenings,  than  in  those  where  it  will  be  enjoyed  only  in  its 
daytime  use  by  the  school  children.  The  one  question  is'whetiier  the 
school  principal  is  made  responsible  for  service  to  the  children  only,  or, 
bein^  paid  for  work  as  Civic  Secretary,  is  made  responsible  for  service 
to  all  the  people.*' 


We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  the  October  number 
of  "The  Forum*^  by  Helen  S.  Gray,  on  the  subject  of  vaccination,  be- 
cause we  have  convictions  on  this  subject  which  are  in  general  accord 
with  those  of  the  author  of  the  said  article. 

Miss  Oray  quotes  Dr.  Charles  Creighton,  an  eminent  English  physi- 
cian who  has  made  a  special  studv  of  epidemics  and  was  engaged  to 
write  an  article  for  "The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica''  on  vaccination. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  believet  in  it  but  changed  his  views  when  he 
investigated  the  subject.  What  he  wrote  is  in  the  ninth  English  edi- 
tion, but  was  omitted  from  some  or  all  of  the  American  editions.  "As 
a  medical  man'\  he  once  declared,  "I  assert  that  vaccination  is  an 
insult  to  common  sense;  that  it  is  superstitious  in  its  origin,  un- 
satisfactory in  theory  and  practice,  and  useless  and  dangerous  in  its 
character.'*  He  testified  before  the  British  Royal  Commission  on 
Vaccination  that  in  his  opinion  it  affords  no  protection  whatever.  He 
has  written  several  books  on  the  subject. 

'^Vaccination  is  an  economic  question,  not  a  medical  one,'*  George 
Bernard  Shaw  declares  in  the  preface  to  his  "Doctor's  Dilenmia.'* 
Protest  is  growing  rapidly.  Niagara  Falls,  North  Tonowanda,  Glean, 
Oswego,  Berkeley,  California,  and  Toledo  are  some  of  the  places  where 
large  numbers  of  parents  have  refused  compliance  and  fought  the 
issue.  When  a  vaccination  order  was  promulgated  last  winter  in 
Toledo,  the  parents  of  18,000  children  kent  them  out  of  school.  The 
Board  of  Education  got  around  the  difficulty  by  extending  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  for  anoiher  week  and  then  admitting  pupUs  regardless 
of  vaccination.  As  superintendents,  principals  and  teacners  are  liable 
to  lose  their  positions  if  they  engi^  in  an  anti-vaocination  crusade, 
parents  are  the  ones  to  do  it 

There  has  been  such  constant  iteration  of  the  germ  theory  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  to  many  people  it  never  occurs  that 
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there  can  be  any  alt^matiye.  If  germs  do  not  cause  diflease^  what 
does?  If  germs  do  not  spread  it  in  epidemics^  how  is  it  spread,  and 
how  are  epidemics  ended?  If  vaccines,  serums  and  antitoxins  do 
not  effect  a  cure  or  immunity,  what  does?  These  are  the  questions 
the  article  deals  with.  The  views  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  various  schools,  including  a  few  of  the  r^uliurs,  are 
dted  onf  these  subjects. 


Examinations  for  important  positions  in  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington  win  be  held  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber. 

The  places  to  be  filled  are :  Specialist  in  Industrial  Education,  at 
$3,500;  specialist  in  educational  systems,  $1,800;  specialist  in  school  ^ 
and  home  gardening,  $3,000,  witii  an  assistant  at  $1,600;  specialist 
in  home  economics,  $3,500;  specialist  in  agricultural  education, 
$3,500;  translator,  $1,800;  and  assistant  in  rural  education,  $1,800. 
Women  are  desired  for  the  positions  of  specialist  in  home  economics, 
specialist  in  educational  systems,  assistant  in  school  and  home  garden- 
ing, and  assistant  in  rural  education.  The  other  positions  are  open  to 
men. 

Full  information  as  to  date  and  place  of  the  examinations  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  ojBScial  reports  for  the  several  state  penitentiaries  and  jails  make 
an  interesting  showing  as  to  the  niunber  of  prisoners  in  state  penal 
institutions  as  between  the  states  under  prohibition  and  those  under 
license.  Tlie  states  of  Kansas,  Maine  and  North  Dakota  are  the  only 
three  states  which  have  been  under  prohibition  during  the  past  ten 
Tears.  The  number  of  state  prisioners  per  100,000  population  in 
Kansas  is  85.4;  the  number  in  Maine  is  98.3;  the  number  in  North 
Dakota  is  63.6,  while  the  number  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  is 
199.3. 

This  ratio,  moreover,  holds  good  in  the  classification  of  all  the 
statte.  The  average  number  of  state  prisoners  per  100,000  popula- 
tion in  the  three  prohibition  states  named  above  is  84.4.  *In  the  sev- 
enteen near  prohioition  states  the  average  number  is  115.8.  In  the 
thirteen  partial  license  states  the  average  number  is  118,  while  in  the 
nine  extreme  license  states  the  average  number  is  130. 
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Fbexch  Influence  in  Foreign  Countbies.— The  efforts  of  France 
to  extend  its  intellectual  influence  to  other  countries  are  exercised  in 
two  directions :  by  the  establishment  of  institutes  in  the  chief  cities  of 
southern  Europe  and  Bussia^  under  the  joint  auspices  of  universities 
in  France  and  in  the  respective  foreign  countries;  by  the  spread  of  the 
French  language  and  literature  through  the  medium  of  secondary 
schools. ' 

A  recent  report  on  the  study  of  the  French  language  in  the  achoola 
of  Soumania  discloses  the  fact  that  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of 
that  country  there  is  a  growing  preference  for  the  (German  language, 
due  apparently  to  the  purpose  <m  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  tiie 
students  to  finish  their  studies  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  The 
French  language,  on  the  contrary,  is  preferred  in  private  schools  and 
is  obligatory  in  the  schools  of  industiy  (arts  and  trades)  with  which 
the  country  is  liberally  supplied.  This  obligation  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  French  language.  The  report 
referred  to  notes  the  unusual  facility  with  which  the  Boumaniana  mas- 
ter the  pronunciation  and  the  idioms  of  the  French  language. 


Berlin — Schools  for  the  People. — ^Berlin  is  noted  for  its  ample 
provision  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  children.  Attendance  upon 
full  time  day  schools  is  compulsory  for  the  ages  6  to  14,  after  which 
young  people  must  attend  either  continuation  schools  for  general  in* 
struction  or  trade  schools,  from  14  to  17  years  of  age. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  children  who  have  reached  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  but  are  not  competent  to  undertake  full  school 
tasks  and  for  those  who  for  any  reason  cannot  keep  up  with  their 
classes. 

For  the  children  of  ^school  age  who  are  below  the  normal  standard 
kindergartens  are  maintained  which  follow  a  special  program  com- 
bining hygienic  and  educational  elements  adapted  to  individual  condi* 
tions.  There  are  eight  such  schools  in  Berlin.  Each  daas  is  limited 
to  30  pupils,  and  the  daily  session  is  from  3  to  4  hours. 

The  Hilf sschulen  are  intended  for  children  who  cannot  keq>  up 
with  the  classes  to  which  they  bel<nig  and  therefore  requive  special 
help.  The  pupils  are  drawn  from  difbrent  achook  wi&ont  rqiiurd  to 
denominationd  relations,  and  are  brought  up  when  possible  to  Una 
standard  of  their  respective  grades.  Berlin  had  at  last  report  168 
Hilfsschul-Elassen  with  2497  pupils;  in  the  suburban  districts  there 
were  85  sudi  classes  with  1615  pupils.  Of  the  classes  in  the  city 
proper  83  were  for  deaf  children. 
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An  instrnctive  feature  of  the  Berlin  BjBtein  is  the  provision  for 
continmng  the  instniction  of  boye  who  belong  to  the  class  of  nn- 
skilled  workers^  which  form  a  certain  proportion  of  ihe  male  popular 
tion  in  every  great  city.  Although  in  Berlin  no  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
pare such  boys  for  skilled  work  they  are  obliged  to  attend  continuar 
tion  classes,  and  a  special  program  is  prepar^  for  them.  This  pro- 
gram is  arranged  for  three  years  and  comprises  the  following  divisions : 
The  juvenile  worker  in  his  employment;  the  worker  in  relation  to  the 
community.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  grouped  as  follows :  Em- 
ployment and  citizenship ;  writing  and  composition ;  calculations. 

The  continuation  schools  are  supported  by  contributions  from  trade 
guilds  and  other  private  sources,  by  tuition  fees,  which  are  often  paid 
by  employers,  and  by  city  and  state  appropriations. 


Pedagogy  at  the  University  of  La  Plata. — In  the  University  of 
La  Plata,  the  Argentine  BepuUic  possesses  a  centre  of  modem  learn- 
ing, which  bears  comparison  with  new  departments  in  the  universities 
of  Europe  and  North  America.  The  faculty  of  law  a^d  social  sci- 
ences includes  a  section  of  pedagogy  which  will  probably  be  organized 
shortly  as  a  separate  faculty.  The  program  of  this  section  accords 
with  me  experimental  principle  that  prevails  throughout  the  univer- 
sity. It  comprises  the  following  courses:  Anthropology  and  abnormal 
psjrchology;  general  methodology  and  history  of  education;  science  of 
education;  school  hygiene;  anatomy  and  phvsiology  of  the  nervous 
system;  general  psycholo^  and  school  legislation;  composition  and 
stvle;  and  practical  teaching.  The  courses  are  all  entrusted  to  spec- 
ialists, the  majority  of  whom  are  men  of  wide  reputation.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  section  is  the  preparation  of  professors  for  secondary 
schools  and  .the  university  faculties.  Graduates  receive  the  diploma 
of  secondary  education  or  a  higher  dinloma  of  secondary  and  superior 
education. 


Univebsity  Cities  in  the  War-Zone. — Two  cities  that  have  been 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  events  of  ilie  war  are  university-centera 
of  unusual  interest.  The  University  of  Louvain  was  among  the  oldest  m 
Europe,  founded  in  1426  by  John  IV,  Duke  of  Brabant,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Pope  Martin  V.  For  many  centuries  it  was  the  only  institu- 
tion of  higner  education  in  that  dukedom.  It  was  suppressed  during 
the  French  Revolution  and  was  not  fully  revived  and  re-organized  un- 
til December,  1835.  The  institution  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Epis- 
copal Body  of  Belgium  and  remained  until  the  present  time  one  of 
the  most  important  Roman  Catholic  universities  on  the  Continent. 
Provision  for  modem  sciences  and  technical  instruction  characterizef 
the  recent  history  of  this  ancient  foundation.  A  philological  institute 
WM  founded  in  1844  and  about  the  same  time  the  now  famous  school 
of  Oriental  languages  was  started.    In  1864  a  school  of  civil  engineer- 
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ing,  industry  and  mines  was  attached  to  the  faculty  of  sciences  and 
in  the  next  decade  a  school  for  the  training  of  agricultural  engineers 
was  added  and  the  anatomic  institute,  now  widely  known  as  the 
V^ale  Institute.  More  recently  a  practical  school  of  brewing  and  a 
laboratory  of  bacteriology  were  added  to  the  provision  for  technical 
professions  and  pursuit.  The  intimate  relation  between  theoretic 
studies  and  the  exact  sciences  has  been  emphasized  by  the  founding  of 
a  chair  of  electro-technical  instruction  in  tiie  university  proper.  Last 
year,  the  university  had  a  registration  of  2,735  students,  exeeeding 
that  of  any  other  one  of  the  three  remaining  universities  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  fortified  town  of  Lemberg,  recently  taken  by  the  forces  of  the 
Czar,  is  the  seat  of  a  Polish  university  which  owes  its  existence  to 
plans  formulated  by  Empress  Maria  Theresa  but  not  carried  Rut  un- 
til after  her  death.  The  university  was  completed  under  the  present 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  1894  by  the  establishment  of  a  medical  faculty, 
like  the  sister  universiiy  at  Gracow,  Lemberg  possesses  a  valuable 
library,  particularly  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  Polish  history,  law 
and  literature.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  national  organization  of 
the  Polish  people,  these  two  institutions,  together  with  the  University 
of  Warsaw,  have  kept  alive  the  sensd  of  national  unity  aud  pride  in 
the  former  achievements  of  the  nation.  The  principal  archives  of  the 
old  Polish  kingdom  are  at  the  University  of  Warsaw,  which  has,  there- 
fore, been  the  center  of  research  in  respect  to  a  history  which  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  matter  of  universal  interest. 

A.  T.  S. 
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POODS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT.  A  textbook  of  the  House- 
hold Arts.  By  Miss  Helen  Kinne  and  Miss  Anns  M.  Cooley,  B.  S.,  both  of 
Teachers  College,  CSolumbia  University.  Macmlllan  Company.  1914.  Price 
$1.50. 

In  our  educational  system  today  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical, 
and  on  that  which  may  be  directly  related  and  applied  to  daily  acts. 
There  should  not  be  a  chasm  between  what  we  learn  at  school  and  what 
we  do  at  home.  And  for  this  very  reason  this  volume  on  Pood  and  House- 
hold Management  is  a  splendid  textbook  for  classes  in  Domestic  Science. 
The  subjects  discussed  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  school  and  directly  and 
helpfully  applied  in  the  home.  It  is,  therefore,  a  book  that  wHl  be  a  val- 
uable asset  in  any  home.  It  is  so  interestingly  and  practically  arranged 
that  it  will  appeal  to  almost  any  housewife  or  daughter.  It  contains  a 
fund  of  information  on  those  subjects  of  food  and  administration  which 

have  so  much  to  do  with  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  homes. 

J 

HOUSEHOLD  PHYSICS.  By  Alfred  Butler,  Head  of  Science  Depart- 
ment»  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston.  Whitcomb  A  Barrows. 
Price  $1.30. 

To  iiresent  the  subject  of  Physics  so  that  it  shall  have  a  real  mean- 
ing to  the  student  and  so  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  actual  phenomena 
of  daily  experience,  is  to  make  Physics  a  part  of  real  life.  This  is  exact- 
ly what  Mr.  Butler  has  done  in  his  Household  Physics.  He  lays  the  em- 
phasis not  on  formulas  and  theories,  but  on  practical  applications  of  the 
laws  of  physics  to  what  is  going  on  right  around  us.  It  is  not  a  book 
for  the  school  alone.  It  is  so  practical  and  so  simply  arranged  that  it 
can  be  used  in  the  home,  by  the  housewife  or  the  child,  without  instruc- 
tion from  a  teacher.  It  leaves  a  great  deal  of  room  for  thought  and  thus 
afFords  the  opportimity  for  mental  discipline.  The  book  is  a  treasure 
for  any  one  who  desires  to  interpret  everyday  phenomena  and  understand 
the  "Vhys"  of  various  causes  and  effects. 

THE  JOYOUS  BOOK  OF  SINGINQ  GAMES.  CoUected  and  arranged 
with  pianoforte  accompaniments.    The  Macmlllan  Company.  Price  $1.00. 

A  song  book  along  new  lines  and  suited  to  many  different  occasions. 
There  are  appropriate  songs  for  very  young  children  and  also  for  those 
of  maturer  years,  in  schools,  in  "Guilds  of  Play,  Girls*  Friendly  Societies, 
Open  Air  Fetes  and  home  and  social  gatherings.  The  volume  is  in  line 
with  the  modem  revival  of  play  instruction  and  the  establishment 
and  steadily  increasing  use  of  play  grounds  as  a  part  of  the  school  i^ys- 
iem. 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  FARM.  A  guide  to  the  practical 
study  of  the  sources  of  our  living,  in  wild  nature.  By  James  G.  Need- 
ham,  Professor  of  Limnology,  General  Biology  and  Nature  Study  in  C!or- 
nell  University.    The  Comstock  Publishing  Ck>mpany.    Price  $1.50. 

Most  interestingly  describes  such  things  as  the  wild  fruits  and  nuts 
of  the  farm;  the  farm  stream  and  its  fishes,  the  farm  woodlot,  the  wild  and 
domesticated  animals,  the  wild  flowers,  the  soil  and  the  ''lay  of  the  land,** 
the  roads,  the  fences  and  other  subjects  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  is 
divided  into  sections  for  the  seasons,  viz. — October  to  January;  Febru- 
ary to  May;  June  to  October,  with  timely  suggestions  for  each  period. 

FIRST  BOOK  OP  ZOOLOGY.  By  T.  H.  Burlend,  M.  A^  B.  Sc,  Lecture 
er  in  Histology  and  Embryology  in  the  University  College  of  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $.50. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OP  NATURE  STUDY.  By  E.  Stenhouse,  B.  Sc  (Lond.) 
Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  London.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $.50. 

Everychild's  Series.  HOW  MAN  CONQUERED  NATURE.  By  Minnie 
J.  Reynolds.  Illustrations  by  Florence  R.  A.  Wilde.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   Price  $.40. 

In  these  books  the  teacher  will  find  admirable  material  for  beginning 
lessons  in  science.  The  subject  matter  is  up  to  date  and  happily  pre- 
sented. These  books  are  all  good  for  supplementary  work,  though  the 
first  two  are  distinctly  first  text  books  in  science. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ARGUMENTATION  AND  DE- 
BATE. By  Victor  Aloni  Ketcham,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  in 
the  Ohio  State  University.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.25  net. 

This  book  is  a  complete  manual  covering  the  subject  very  thoroughly. 
It  will  prove  a  satisfactory  text-book  for  high  school  and  college.  The 
student  who  masters  its  teachings  will  find  them  clear  in  theory  and 
practical  in  application  to  his  needs. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  By  John  Calvin  Metcalf,  Litt.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Richmoiid  College.  Author  of  English  Literatiire. 
B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company.    Price  $1.25. 

A  clear  and  systematic  presentation  of  American  literature,  free 
from  unimportant  details.  Southern  literature  is  given  its  proper  place 
as  well  as  the  writers  of  the  middle  and  western  states.  Representative 
extracts  accompany  the  discussions  of  personality,  style,  etc.  llie  ar- 
rangement is  chronological. 

THE  BUSINESS  LETTER.  By  Ion  E.  Dwyer,  Principal  of  Commer^ 
cial  Department,  Hope  Street  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Commerce  in  Robert  College,  Constantinople.  Houfi^toa 
MiiBin  Company.    Price  $1»00  net. 

A  full,  detailed  treatment  of  this  one  particular  in  the  study  of  com- 
mercial English,— which  is,  perhaps,  justified  by  its  vast  importance 
from  a  business  point  of  view. 
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GHATS  IN  THE  ZOO.  By  Teresa  Weimer,  Primary  Teacher,  Frank- 
lin School,  Kewaunee,  111.  and  R.  G.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bockford,  HI.    Band,  McNally  d;  C!ompany.    Price  $.40. 

A  supplementary  reader  along  popular  lines.  Almost  every  large 
city  now  has  a  *'Zoo."  Almost  every  child  in  such  cities  visits  this  insti- 
tution. The  volume  in  hand  tells  in  an  interesting  way  the  facts  about 
the  animals  and  their  uses  to  man,  which  every  child  should  know.  The 
illustrations  are  most  interesting. 

FIELD  CROP  PRODUCTION.  A  Text-Book  for  Elementary  Courses 
in  Schools  and  Brief  Courses  in  Colleges.  By  George  Livingston,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Agronomy,  Ohio  State  University.  The  Mac&illan  Com- 
pany.   Price  $1.40. 

A  thorough  presentation  of  the  latest  ideas,  methods  and  results  in 
agriculture  as  a  study  and  as  a  vocation.  The  book  is  worthy  to  become 
a  standard  text-book  in  this  steadily  eidarging  field  of  study. 

Macmillan's  Commercial  Series.  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE AND  POSTAL  INFORMATION.  By  Carl  Lewis  Altmaier,  Director, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $.70. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  A  practice  book.  By  Rose  Buhlig.  Lake 
High  School,  Chicago.    D.  C.  Heath  ft  Company.    Price  $1.10. 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  a  comprehensive,  clear,  well-arranged  man- 
ual for  high  schools,  commercial  colleges  and  all  students  who  arte 
preparing  for  a  business  life.  In  each  a  strong  emphasis  is  appropriately 
laid  upon  correspondence  and  upon  salesmanship. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  METHODS  AND  MANAGEMENT. 
By  Horace  M.  Culter,  Professor  of  Rural  School  Administration,  Kansas 
State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  Julia  M.  Stone,  Teacher 
Model  Rural  School*  Western  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Hays,  Kansas. 
365  pages.    Illustrated.    Price  $1.10. 

Students  of  the  rural  school  problem  will  find  here  a  very  satisfac- 
tory consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  by  authors  who  have  had  a  broad 
experience  and  who  have  intelligently  availed  themselves  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others  in  reaching  their  conclusions. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  By  Alexander 
Smith,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
in  Columbia  University.    The  Century  Company.    Price  $1.25  Postpaid. 

Distinctive  features  of  this  book  are:  the  applications  of  chemistry 
in  everyday  life;  the  mode  of  treatment  and  the  apportionment  of  space 
so  that  the  special  interests  of  the  two  sexes  are  kept  in  mind;  the  in- 
olusion  of  two  special,  review  chapters ;  the  adaptation  of  the  course,  by 
judicious  excision  to  the  maturity  or  special  aims  of  the  majority  of  the 
class. 
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Cambridge  Elementary  Classics.  SALAMIS  is  easj'  Attic  Qreek,  with 
Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  O.  M.  Edwards,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.    Cambridge  Uniyerslty  Press. 

The  Battle  of  Salamis,  one  of  the  great  battles  of  history,  is  here 
presented  in  simplified  Greek  for  pupils  who  have  just  began  to  read  the 
language.  There  are  several  valuable  illustrations. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  Arthur  Sloman,  M.  A., 
formerly  Master  of  the  King's  Scholars  in  Westminster  School,  Late  Head 
Master  of  Birkenhead  School,  Hon  Canon  of  Ely.  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

A  compact,  clear,  scholarly  and  satisfactory  Latin  grammar,  giving 
the  student  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  read  and  understand 
easy  Latin. 

QUANTITY  AND  ACCENT  IN  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OP  LATIN. 
By  F.  W.  Westaway.    Cambridge  University  Press. 

A  scholarly  study  of  accent  and  quantity  which  will  set  right  many 
common,  but  unjustifiable  pronunciations  of  Latin  words. 

A  GROUP  OP  FAMOUS  WOMEN.  Stories  of  their  lives.  By  Edith 
Horton.    Illustrated.    I>.  C.  Heath  d;  Company. 

Joan  of  Arc,  Lucretia  Mott,  Dorothea  Diz,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Queen  Victoria,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  many  others  are 
attractively  presented.  The  book  is  admirable  for  supplenmentary  read- 
ing, "History  and  biography  go  hand  in  hand,"  and  nothing  teaches 
like  concrete  living  examples  of  ability,  earnestness  and  enthusiasm. 

Books  AclmowUdfod 

We  acknowledflre  the  receipt  of  the  following  books  which  we  have  not  space 

to  review  in  Education: 

National  Education  Association  of  the  U.  8.  Journal  of  Proceedlnos  and  Addresses 
of  the  PIfty-flrst  Annual  Meetinfl  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July 
5-11,  1918.  Published  by  the  Association,  Secretary's  Omce,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

Der  Blbllothekar.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  Fra«en,  and  Bxerclses.  Edited  by 
Frederick  W.  C.  Lieder.  Instructor  in  German  in  Harvard  University. 
Oinn  &  Company.      Price  46  cents. 

Heath's  Modern  Langruafire  Series  Poftmes  Et  Chants  De  France.  Selected  and 
edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  W.  M.  Daniels,  French  Master 
in  Westminster  City  School  and  Renft  Travers,  Professeur  Au  Lyode 
de  Versailles.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price  50  cents. 

On  Rend  L' Argent  Par  Francois  Copp4e.  Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Philip  Warner  Harry,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guagen.  University  of  Pittsburgh.    Ginn  A  Company.    Prioe  60  cents. 

Merrill's  German  Texts.  Klndertrinen.  Eklited  by  Carolyn  Krevkenbohm,  In- 
structor in  German  in  the  High  School,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York.  192 
pages.    Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.    Price  60  cents. 

Heath's  Modem  Language  Series.  French's  Materials  for  Sight  Translation. 
English  into  German.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.    Price  16  cents. 

Scherer  and  Dirk's  Deutsche  Lieder.  By  Peter  Scherer.  Supervisor  of  German, 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  and  Louis  H.  Dirks,  Teacher  of  German, 
Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis.  Cloth,  Svo,  110  pagea  Ameri- 
can Book  Company.    Price  25  cents. 
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A  Shorter  Q«om«try  by  C.  QoAtrey,  M.  V.  O.,  M.  A..  Headmaster  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Collefire,  Oeborne;  formerly  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Win- 
chester Colleflre;  and  A.  W.  Slddons,  M.  A..  Late  Fellow  of  Jesus  Col- 
legre,  Cambridge;  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.  Part  1.  First 
and  Second  Stages.  Geometry  for  Beginners.  Fart  2.  Third  Stage. 
Books  1  and  2.  Fart  8.  Third  Stage.  Book  8  The  Circle.  Fart  4. 
Third  Stage.  Book  4  Similarity.  Cambridge  University  Frees.  Price 
Tenpence. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breskfset-Tsble.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Edited  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  C.  R.  Rounds,  Inspector  of  Bnglish,  Wis- 
consin State  Normal  Schools.    The  Macmillan  Company.  Price  26  cents. 

The  Arden  Shakespeare.  The  Tragedy  of  Romea  and  Juliet.  Edited  by  Robert 
Adger  Law,  Ph.  D..  Adjunct  Professor  of  English.  The  University  of 
Texas.    D.  C.  Heath  A  Company.    Price  26  cents. 

Oral  Enflllsh.  By  Clara  Beverly,  Supervisor  of  English,  Grammar  Schools,  De- 
troit, Mich.  Book  1.  A  handbook  for  teaichers.  Book  2.  I\>r  the 
pupils'  use.    Atkinson,  Mentser  &  Co.     Price  86  cents  each. 

(iongmans*  English  Classics.  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  Edited  with  notes 
and  introduction.  By  George  C.  D.  Odell,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Columbia  University.    Longmans,  Green  A  Company.    Price  $.26. 

Longmans'  English  Classics.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner.  Edited  with  notes 
and  introduction  by  Robert  Herrick,  Profeasor  of  Ensiiah  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.    Longmans,  Green  Sc  Company.    Frice  26  cents. 

Eiongmans'  English  Classics.  Edmund  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America.  Edited  with  notes  and  introduction.  By  Albert  S.  Cook, 
Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature 
in  Yale  University.    Longmana.  Green  ft  Company.    Price  25  cents. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Selected  English  Letters.  Edited  by  Claude  M. 
Fuess,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

Riverside  Essasrs.  Edited  by  Ada  L.  F.  Snell,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
Mount  Holvoke  College.  The  American  Mind  and  American  Idealism. 
By  Bliss  I'erry,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Harvard  University. 
Studies  In  Nature  and  Literature.  By  John  Burroughs.  University 
Subjects.  By  John  Henry  Newman.  Promoting  Qood  Citizenship.  By 
James  Bryce.    Houi^ton  Mifflin  Company.    Price  86  cents  each. 

Minimum  College  Requirements  In  English.  For  Study  for  the  years  1914-1919. 
TVlth  Introduction,  Notes  and  Suggestions  for  study.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.     Price  76  cents. 

New  Entertainments.  By  Edith  M.  Burrows  In  PIseher's  Edition  of  Plays  for 
young  people.  No.  8687.  Dear  Cyril.  Three-act  comedy.  No.  8884. 
Their  Lordships.  Two-act  comedy.  No.  8788.  Antl-Aunta  Three-act 
comedy.    J  Fischer  A  Brother.    Frice  86  cents  each,  net 

At  the  Heart  of  Things.  Forty-first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Swedenborg  Publishing  Association,  920  Nicollet  Ave.,  Room  821, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1918. 

What  a  Business  Man  Should  Know  About  Printing.  A  desk  book  for  ready 
reference.     W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  Hammond,  Ind. 

The  Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature.  A  Qrammar  of  English  Her- 
aldry. By  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Lltt.  D..  Hon.  D.  C.  Li.  (Durham.) 
Cambridge:  at  the  Univeraitv  Press.  New  York:  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sona 
80  volumes,  40  cents,  net,  cloth;  $1.00  in  leather. 

Readings  In  American  History.  Edited  by  James  Alton  James,  Professor  of 
History  in  Northwestern  University.    Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 

A  Uniform  Marking  System  for  College  Professera  By  Ouy  B.  Snavely.  Regis- 
trar Allegheny  College.  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Registrars,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  9,  1918. 

A  Hand  Book.  Containing  Suggestion  and  Programs  for  Community  Social 
Meetings  at  Rural  School  Houses.  Prepared  by  L.  J.  Hanifan,  State 
SuperviMMr  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools.  Under  the  direction  of  M. 
P.  Shawkey,  State  Superintendent,  Charleston,  W.  Va.    1918. 

Bulletin  No.  40—1918.  Bureau  of  Education.  Athletic  Handbook  for  the  Philip- 
pine Public  Schools.     (Revised.)     Manila  Bureau  of  Printing.     1918. 

Nixie  Bunny  In  Workaday- Land.  A  reader  of  Occupation  and  Industry  for  the 
Second  and.  Third  Grades.  By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  A  companion  vol- 
ume to  Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners-Land,  and  the  second  book  of  the 
Nixie  Bunnle  Series.  With  90  illustrations  In  black  and  five  colors, 
and  decorations  for  cover  and  end  papers,  by  Helen  O.  Hodge.  144 
large  pages.  Cloth  binding,  stamped  In  two  oolors.  Beckley-Cardy 
Company,  publishera  Price  40  cents.  Postpaid.  Gift  Edition  In  box, 
80  cents.    Postpaid. 
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Bureau  of  American  Ethnokury.  Bulletin  56.  Ethnozoology  of  tho  Towa  In- 
dians. By  Junius  Henderson  and  John  Peabody  Harrington.  Qovem- 
ment  Printing  Office.    Washington. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  49-19U.  Industrial  Fiber  Plants  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. A  description  of  the  chief  industrial  fiber  plants  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, their  distribution,  method  of  preparation,  and  uses.  By  The- 
odore Muller.     Manila  Bureau  of  Printing.     1913. 

Elementary  Electrical  Teetina.  Monograph  2.  Joint  Committee  Serlea  National 
Education  Association  Edition.  Contributed  by  the  Technical  Staff 
of  the  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Andrew  8.  Draper.  By  Thomas  E.  Flnnefan, 
M.  A.,  Pd.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers 
Association  at  Syracuse,  November  26,  1913.  The  University  of  the 
StaU  of  New  York.     Albany,   1914. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  48.  Whole  Number  669. 
School  Hygiene.  A  report  of  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of 
School  Hygiene,  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  25-80.  1918.  By  W. 
Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    Washington  Qovemment  Printing  Office.     1918. 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies.  Educational  Leaflet  No.  1.  The 
Nighthawk.  Educational  Leaflet  No.  2,  The  Mourning  Dove.  IMluca* 
tlonal  Leaflet  Na  8,  The  Meadowiark.  Educational  Leaflet  No.  6,  The 
Flicker.  Educational  Leaflet  No.  10,  The  Sparrow  Hawk.  Educational 
Leaflet  No.  11,  The  Screech  Owl.  EducaUonal  Leaflet  No.  16,  Yeliew- 
Billed  Cuckoo.  Educational  Leaflet  No.  46,  The  Robin.  Educational 
Leaflet  No.  66,  The  Ruby-Threated  Hummingbird. 

The  Sociailzed  Conscience.  By  Joseph  Herschel  Coffin,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Earlham  College.    Warwick  A  York.    Price  $1.26. 

Theory  of  the  Irreducible  Casss  of  Equations  and  its  applications  in  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  By  Charles  E«dgar  white,  M.  A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  in  West  Virginia,  Wesleyan  College.  Piart  2. 
Published  by)  the  author.    Price  76  cents. 

The  Magic  Chest.  An  easily  staged  musical  play  in  one  act  for  boys  and  girls. 
Written  and  adapted  from  the  Greek  legend  of  "Epimetheus  and  Pan- 
dora." By  E.  Elliot  Stock.  With  incidental  music  composed  by  Ernest 
Brumleau,  and  three  colored  plates  designed  by  M.  M.  Johnson.  EL  P. 
Dutton  A  Company.    Price  90  cents.    Net. 

A  Little  Book  of  Well -Known  Toya  By  Jenness  M.  Braden.  With  pictures  by 
Margaret  Hittle.    Rand,  McNally  A  Company. 

Furniture  Design  for  Schools  and  Shops.  By  Fred  D.  Crawshaw,  B.  8.,  M.  El, 
Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Manual  Arts 
Press.    Price  $1.00. 


The  North  American  Review  for  September  offers  a  most  striking  and  timely 
table  of  contents.  The  leading  editorial — "Europe  at  Armageddon" — ^Is  the  most 
graphic  presentation  that  has  thus  far  appeared  of  the  horror  that  now  envelops 
the  world. 

The  September  St.  Nicholas  is  very  much  of  a  vacation  number  with  an 
account  of  the  fun  of  "Aquaplane  Riding,"  as  they  try  it  on  Lake  George,  by 
Dr.  E.  J.  Morris;  Billy  Evans'  discussion  of  "The  Heroes  of  the  World's  Series 
and  the  'Goats'  ";  more  chapters  of  Grace  Tabor's  "Garden  Making"  and  of 
"The  Housekeeping  Adventures  of  the  Junior  Blairs,"  and  several  stories  of 
summer  good  times  and  adventures. 

"Easily  one-flfth  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  world  are  with  us,"  says  Professor 
Eklward  Alsworth  Ross  in  his  arUcle  on  "The  Hebrews  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
America"  in  the  September  Century.  Their  Illiteracy  is  twenty-six  per  cent. 
They  come  from  cities  and  settle  in  cities,  half  of  them  in  New  York. 

The  "College  as  Seen  by  Business  Men"  is  presented  In  a  new  light  by 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  in  the  September  Atlantic  As  an  organisation,  say  the 
business  men,  the  college  is  expensive,  uncritical  of  Its  own  processes,  and  grows 
continually  by  accretion.  Departments,  studies,  and  new  divisions  are  added: 
nothing  Is  ever  subtracted;  the  men  It  turns  out  are  on  the  whole  ill -trained, 
are  able  to  do  nothing  well,  as  a  class  are  not  fond  of  work,  and  need  in  most 
cases  a  thorough  breaklng-ln  and  additional  discipline  befoT:e  they  are  available 
for  serious  occupations.  The  college,  therefore,  they  say,  Is  not  only  poorly 
organised  and  inordinately  expensive,  but  unsuccessful  in  what  it  undertakes  to 
do:  and  it  makes  no  serious  effort  to  remedy  these  obvious  defects.  Readers  of 
Educstlon  will  be  interested  in  this  spicy  arraignment  of  the  colleges,  and  after 
smiling  over  it  will  proceed  to  sacrifice  whatever  is  necessary^ to  give  their 
children  a  college  education  hi  the  belief  that  nothing  else  counts  as  much  in 
the  enrichment  of  life. 
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Historical  Stories  in  Dramatic  Form 

16  paper  covered  bookJete  10  cents  each. 

By  Gertrude  H.  Hand. 

Intended  for  use  In  first  five  grades.  The  children  take  the  parts  and  act  out  the  Incidents, 
thus  '^sensing"  and  Indelibly  fixing  In  the  memory  the  great  historical  events.  The  plan  Is  In 
accordance  with  the  latest  pedagogical  principles.  The  author  has  demonstrated  its  value  In  her 
own  classes  where  the  children  have  taken  the  parts  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

1  Columbus  and  Magellan.  8  S?®*??  Washington.  .    .,  .. 

2  Francis  Drake  and  John  Smith.  »  Washington,    the   Commander,    at    Valley 
8  The^Prench  In  Canada  and  Henry  Hud-              ,^  The'^Bo'fton  Tea  Party  and  Paul  Revere. 

4  Miles  Standlsh  and  Roger  Williams.  JJ  nlSTii'B'^;!"  *"'*  '^*^*'*"  "*'•" 

"  ''•*S«!Sri25Si*"«f '  th!!f*Miii?il!iSS*"'  ■"**  ^^  5X1  Plff  "ones  and  George  R.  Clark, 

a  wimlEl  dIL«  .nH  L!fti?u*'*"  '^'^  •  *>*  The  Swamp  Fox  and  Thomas  Jefferson.    , 

?  ?K:"*cTia^r  O-al?  a^n^d'^^^rtrlck   Henry.  ^4  5f;J.n.^sfc&^^^^^^^^^  ^'"^^'"- 

Teachers'  Weekly  Plan  Book,  For  Elementary  Schools 

Price  40  Cents. 

By  W.  S.  Oakin,  Agent  of  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut. 

^.    ^i'^'y  •••"/  "P^"  examination,  to  be  the  most  systematic,  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
Plan  Book  on  the  market,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  the  principal,  or  the  superintend 


ent. 
Book 


Only  one  copy  per  year  Is  needed  for  each  teacher,  to  Insure  a  complete  record.    The  Plan 
Is  therefore  the  cheapest  as  wen  as  the  best. 

Pupils'  Outlines  in  Geography 

By  B.  Norman  Strong. 

On  the  Loose- Leaf  Plan.     The  aim  Is  to  standardize  the  teaching  of  Geography. 
The  Series  Includes   Europe;   Asia;  Africa,   Australia  and   Island   Groups:   North   America; 
South  America  and  Mathematical  Geography;  United  States  (six  In  all). 

Each  pupil's  Geography  when  completed  by  himself  will  consist  of  the  following: 
1.    The  Outlines;  2.  Map  (colored);  3.  The  Pupil's  Own  Map;  4.  Answers  to  the  Questions 
in  Outline;  5.  Interesting  Facts  About  the  Outline  Topics;  6.  Compositions  on   Special  Topics; 
7.  Pictures  Collected  or  Drawn  by  the  Pupil. 

.,,    We  furnish  the  Outlines,  with  Colored   Map,  as  per  list  above  20  cents  each. 

Writing  Paper  and  Drawing  Paper,  proper  size  and  Punched  ..Package  36  sheets,  15  cents  each 
Loose* Leaf  Covers,  especially  designed  for  these  Outlines  20  cents  each 

Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  former  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  has  seen  the  Out- 
lines In  use  at  Hartford,  Conn,  where  they  have  been  "adopted",  says:  "Mr.  Strong  has  done 
a  careful  and  discriminating  piece  of  work.  .The  'Outlines'  will  prove  most  helpful  in  selecting 
and  organizing  Important  geographical  facts." 

RECENT    ADDITIONS   TO   OUR    EXTENSIVE    SERIES    OF 

Outline  Studies  in  Literature 
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Domination  of  Athletics 

Clayton     Seimjwick     Cooper,     Riverdale-ok-Hudson, 
New  York. 

"National  characteristics  are  facts  that  transcend 

Nthe  thunder  of  the  conqueror  and  the  tears  of  the 
defeated",  writes  an  editor  in  the  "Contemporary 
Review. 

It  inay  be  because  of  these  national  characteris- 
tics, inherited  from  a  race  of  sportsmen  who  have 
for  centuries  believed  in  physical  out-of-door  exer- 
cises and  games  as  a  part  of  empire  making,  that 
we  find  the  English  school  boy  limned  in  athletics.     He  is  the 


inheritor  of  an  ancestry  of  sport  that  has  dominated  and  still 
dominates  the  consQiousness  of  a  great  people. 

It  is  estimated  that  Englishmen  spend  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  annually  on  games,  or  an  average  of  ten  dollars  apiece, 
and  considerably  more  than  England  spends  upon  her  army  and 
navy  combined,  or  upon  her  education  or  religion. 

It  would  seem,  furthermore,  that  sport  signified  to  the  Britisher 
the  "moral  equivalent  of  war",  in  that  it  furnishes  the  opportu- 
nity of  keeping  tense  the  wills  as  well  as  the  muscles,  and  in  con- 
serving and  developing  that  vitality  of  manhood  without  which 
there  can  be  no  effective  fighting  quality. 

"Sport,"  writes  Price  Collier,  "is  merely  artificial  work,  arti- 
ficial adventure,  artificial  colonizing,  artificial  war.  It  is  shoot- 
ing at  a  mark  because  there  are  no  enemies  to  shoot  at ;  it  is  keep- 
ing the  muscles  hard  and  the  nerves  steady,  and  the  head,  heart 
and  body  under  control,  by  a  subterfuge,  now  that  the  real  ne- 
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oessity  has  passed.  And  though  there  are,  perhaps,  higher  and 
better  tests  of  patience  and  self-control  and  courage  than  are 
required  at  football,  hunting,  or  golf,  there  is  certainly  no  better 
preparation  to  bear  those  tests  than  the  schooling  one  gets  by 
playing  these  games.'' 

According  to  the  estimates  of  an  eminent  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity graduate  regarding  the  investments  and  expenditures  in 
games,  it  would  seem  that  the  English  student,  even  before  his 
advanced  college  days,  must  have  caught  the  prevailing  habit  and 
enthusiasm  in  athletics.  The  following  are  some  of  Mr.  Lehman's 
findings  as  to  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  English  sport : 

Annual 
Invested      Expenditure 

Fox-hunting    $78,035,000     $43,790,000 

Shooting   20,335,000      40,640,000 

Fishing 2,750,000         2;945,000 

Eacing    41,610,000       52,965,000 

Yachting 28,000,000       15,160,000 

Coursing 2,600,000         1,587,000 

Coaching 1,451,250         1,188,975 

Polo    435,000  652,500 

But  this  list  is  but  an  earnest  of  Great  Britain's  record  of 
sporting  proclivities.  She  also  boasts  of  750  golf  links,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $2,625,000  with  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $3,627,750  for  labor,  the  administration  of  clubhouses,  for 
caddies,  matches,  professional  and  heterogenious  expenses,  in- 
cluding a  considerable  amount  spent  upon  traveling  golf  teams. 
Add  to  these  figures  approximately  $3,000,000  spent  annually 
for  rowing  and  $58,000,000  on  football  and  cricket  and  one  finds 
that  he  has  not  yet  exhausted  the  practical  interest  of  Englishmen 
in  the  play  life. 

I  saw  not  long  ago  some  statistics  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil which  is  now  producing  a  revolution  in  modem  English  edu- 
cation, and  these  figures  revealed  the  fact  that  in  a  single  year 
there  were  played  in  the  parks  and  the  play-grounds  of  London 
provided  by  the  Council,  178,494  games.  These  games  consisted 
of  a  wide  variety  but  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  tennis,  foot- 
ball, cricket,  bowles  and  hockey.  There  are  in  Great  Britain 
more  than  thirty  thousand  cricket  and  football  clubs  and  the 
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people  who  play  games  range  inclusively  from  the  costermonger 
to  the  King.  It  has  been  said  that  England  is  fighting  somewhere 
in  her  wide  domain  all  the  time ;  it  is  certain  that  she  is  playing 
somewhere  all  the  time. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  merely  at  places  like  the  annual  cricket  match 
at  "Lords'^  or  the  picturesque  boat  races  on  the  Thames  that  you 
see  the  Englishmen  at  play.  They  carry  their  playing  habits 
with  them  as  they  go  empire  making.  You  may  not  always  know 
the  grade  of  society  the  English  Pro-Consul  comes  from,  but 
throughout  the  Orient  you  always  know  where  to  find  him  after 
business  hours.  At  Bombay  in  the  early  six  o'clock  morning 
light  as  well  as  in  the  evening,  ofiicials  and  clerks  alike  are  riding, 
bowling  and  cricketing  about  the  athletic  clubs  and  the  fields  set 
aside  for  sport,  to  be  found  now  in  every  Indian  city. 

I  have  met  many  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates  in.  Cairo 
who  were  teaching  or  holding  ofiicial  positions  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  I  soon  learned  that  no  work  or  engagements  could  be 
depended  upon  between  the  hours  of  4.30  to  6.30  in  the  after- 
noon, for  then  it  was  polo  and  athletics,  though  the  heavens  might 
fall.  These  athletic  habits  of  the  Englishmen  have  printed  them- 
selves upon  Orientals  quite  as  deeply  as  any  trait  of  the  West- 
erner throughout  the  Orient,  and  often  quite  incongruously  and 
foolishly  as  it  would  seem,  the  natives  are  found  organizing  their 
clubs  and  taking  hours  for  exercise  not  always  needed  in  these 
tropical  out-of-doors. 

When  his  father  and  grandfather  and  great  grandfather's 
father  have  all  been  athletic,  when  virtually  every  public  man. 
Prime  Minister  or  peer,  clergyman  or  school  master  has  enhanced 
his  reputation  by  being  a  "Blue"  at  one  of  the  big  universities  or 
by  achieving  his  "flannels"  at  a  big  public  school :  when,  indeed, 
the  head  master  is  chosen  almost  invariably  with  his  athletic  fame 
in  mind  quite  as  much  as  his  intellectual  and  executive  equip- 
ment, when  a  good  part  of  every  working  day  at  school  or  college 
is  given  to  exercising  in  the  open  in  "God's  air  and  life  on  the 
land" — can  one  expect  aught  else  in  young  England  but  the 
domination  of  athletics  ?  From  one  point  of  view  we  are  not  as- 
tonished at  Kipling's  lines  regarding 

The  flanneled  fools  at  the  wickets, 
The  muddied  oafs  at  the  goals. 
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These  hereditary  and  national  traits  have  made  an  attitude 
towards  athletics  among  English  students  quite  diflFerent  to  that 
found  among  American  collegians.  In  England,,  students  play 
with  their  fathers  and  brothers  in  vacation,  as  well  as  at  school, 
and  for  all  classes  of  society  there  is  a  more  or  less  settled  morale 
of  sport.  There  is  also  a  habit  of  "playing  fair"  and  for  the 
joy  of  playing  rather  than  for  the  sole  sake  of  beating  an  oppo- 
nent.   The  English  boy  is  taught  to  play  fair  first,  to  win  second. 

In  the  United  States,  though  in  a  somewhat  diflFerent  way  and 
also  in  line  with  national  temperament,  athletic  exercises  have  be- 
come a  kind  of  substratum  of  student  life.  The  department  of 
physical  sport  is  the  one  department  which  is  developed  scientifi- 
cally and  automatically  by  one  and  all.  Collegians  find  here  a 
central  ground,  a  free  masonry  and  a  real  enthusiasm  in  common ; 
it  is  also  the  sole  place  where  the  teacher  and  student  meet  with 
universal  regularity. 

One  is  never  quite  sure  of  getting  unanimity  of  interest  in  any 
group  of  students  upon  such  subjects  as  philosophy,  engineering 
or  literature.  Not  even  do  such  departments,  more  or  less  omni- 
present, as  college  debating,  journalism,  fraternities  or  dramatics, 
strike  a  generally  responsive  chord  in  all  college  hearts  or  con- 
versation. But  once  mention  athletics  and  the  student  world  is 
one. 

For  more  than  twelve  years  I  have  been  visiting  American 
colleges  and  mixing  with  students  of  all  grades  and  classes.  Had 
I  myself  not  been  something  of  a  devotee  to  both  the  in-door  and 
out-door  athletic  life  which  has  captured  so  securely  the  romance 
and  imagination  of  American  youth,  I  fear  that  frequently  I 
would  have  been  quite  as  desolate  in  college  circles  as  the  fond 
parent  who  describes  his  visit  to  his  son  in  a  prominent  Eastern 
institution.  He  was  taken  to  his  son's  fraternity  and  intro- 
duced to  the  "fellows."  He  was  appalled  and  struck  with  silence 
at  the  technical  terms  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  these  undergradu- 
ates relative  to  the  miraculous  methods  and  devices  practised  by 
crack  short-distanced  runners,  baseball  stars  and  the  famous 
"tackle"  of  the  year.  Finally  as  a  climax  to  his  visit,  the  fond 
parent  was  allowed  the  matchless  honor  of  being  introduced  to 
the  captain  of  the  football  team,  the  real  autocrat  of  the  under- 
graduate world  in  America,  and  the  conversation  which  followed 
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caused  this  plain  business  man  increasing  wonder  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  college  education.  After  an  hour  or  more  of  attempts  to 
understand  the  language  of  these  enthusiasts  of  athleticism,  he 
escaped  into  the  open  air  describing  his  feelings  to  a  friend  later 
by  saying,  "I  felt  like  a  merchant  marine  without  ammunition, 
being  fired  into  by  a  pirate  ship  until  I  should  surrender." 

It  was  of  American  student  athleticism  that  Dr.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son remarked,  "so  far  as  colleges  go,  the  side  shows  have  swal- 
lowed up  the  circus  and  we  in  the  main  tent  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on."  To  the  American  collegian,  whether  we  find  him  on 
the  "gold  coast"  at  the  oldest  American  University,  or  in  a  col- 
lege boarding  house  in  a  Colorado  school  which  hardly  has  passed 
its  first  year's  milestone,  athletics  have  taken  on  the  dignity  of  an 
institution.  Artemus  Ward  once  said  concerning  his  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  the  Civil  War  that  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  all 
his  wife's  relatives  for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  The  American  un- 
dergraduate seems  to  be  dominated  by  a  similar  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  athletics. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  American  col- 
leges have  been  under  severe  fire  both  from  college  professors  and 
discriminating  parents  who  have  beheld  with  dismay  this  rush 
towards  physical  competitions.  As  one  college  president  said  tc 
me  recently  in  describing  college  life,  "It  is  just  getting  togethei 
to  cheer."  By  competition  athletics  seem  to  have  won  over  schol- 
arship and  study.  To  many  a  student  of  education  this  tendency 
is  considered  a  mania  and  its  result  just  another  shovel  of  earth 
upon  the  grave  of  collegiate  intellectual  life.  From  one  point  of 
view,  it  has  seemed  to  college  teachers  a  means  for  the  corruption 
of  faculties  and  officials,  a  crude  cultivation  of  the  mob  spirit,  an 
arousal  of  hatred  between  institutions  and  a  perversion  of  the 
aims  of  education. 

The  American  student,  with  his  nervous,  excessive  tempera- 
ment, "plays  to  win,"  he 

"Sets  his  heart  upon  the  goal 
Not  upon  the  prize." 

Furthermore,  this  winning  idea  so  completely  obsesses  him  that 
his  motto  becomes  frequently  "to  win  at  any  cost."  Hence  our 
endless  troubles  with  such  games  as  football  and  baseball,  troubles 
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with  professionalism,  with  coaches,  with  endless  technicalities 
concerning  umpires  and  penalties,  with  over  enthusiasm  and  pan- 
demonium at  games,  and  afterwards  in  celebration  of  victories. 
So  keenly  does  this  desire  to  win  take  hold  of  a  college  community 
that  one  is  fairly  depressed  in  the  environment  of  a  college  when 
that  institution  has  failed  to  win  in  an  important  contest,  while  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  victorious  rival,  a  condition  of  "celebration" 
exists  often  quite  out  of  proportion  to  good  sense  and  decidedly 
inimical  to  the  following  day's  work. 

This  ambition  to  pile  up  scores  against  opponents  with  all  its 
attendant  police  duties  and  penalties,  absorbs  considerable  time 
of  American  college  officials,  which  could  be  placed  to  better 
purpose.  I  talked  with  a  college  president  recently  whose  term 
of  office  hung  by  a  slender  thread  because  he  had  dared  to  make  a 
stand  against  a  certain  infraction  of  athletic  rules  which  it  was 
customary  for  the  authorities  to  "wink  at."  Another  college 
president  said,  '^e  realize  that  these  things  are  wrong  but  what 
can  we  do  ?  These  athletic  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  coaches 
and  graduates  and  student  committees  and  are  hard  to  reach  by 
the  college  authorities."  In  other  words,  there  is  a  diflFerent  moral 
code  as  well  as  a  different  administration  for  games  like  football 
and  baseball  than  for  such  departments  as  fall  under  the  head  of 
academic,  social  and  religious  life,  and  the  college  official  who 
gets  in  the  way  of  these  athletic  laws  meets  with  the  "steam 
roller." 

Few  American  teachers  would  go  so  far  as  does  a  professor 
from  the  far  West  in  a  recent  magazine  article  in  which  he  says, 
"Training  for  a  college  team  in  these  days,  furnishes  a  Fagin-like 
drill  in  complex  dishonesty  which  far  out  balances  any  benefits." 
There  is  a  quite  generally  accepted  rule,  or  one  might  say  an 
alleged  accepted  rule  whidi  makes  the  condition  of  playing  upon 
a  college  athletic  team  consequent  upon  not  having  "competed  in 
athletics  for  money  directly  or  indirectly."  The  professor  just 
referred  to  relates  an  incident  of  a  student  who  "got  around"  the 
prescription  by  meeting  a  friendly  official  in  a  room  after  the 
student  had  played  in  a  professional  game,  when  the  friend  said, 
"I'll  bet  you  twenty  dollars  you  can't  jump  over  that  suit-case." 
The  feat,  not  being  difficult,  was  readily  accomplished  and  the 
student  received  his  money.    The  same  student,  in  order  to  have 
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any  opportunity  for  a  college  athletic  career,  waft  obliged  by  the 
present  senaeless  rule  of  American  colleges  and  universities,  to 
sign  the  regulation  statement  declaring  that  he  had  never  com- 
peted in  athletics  for  money. 

All  sorts  of  remedies  for  these  athletic  troubles  are  being  ap- 
plied in  the  United  States.  Some  institutions,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, for  example,  have  abolished  inter-collegiate  football  and  other 
athletic  contests;  other  college  authorities  place  the  burden  of 
responsibility  and  guilt  upon  a  salaried  athletic  coach,  whose 
reputation  depends  largely  upon  making  his  team, win  by  fair 
means  or  fouL  But  the  root  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  rules  which 
are  not  supported  by  college  public  opinion  and  which  the  stu- 
dent feels  justified  in  evading  and  which  he  can  evade  without 
losing  prestige  among  his  fellow  students.  To  debar  a  man  from 
engaging  in  coll^  games  because  sometime  or  somewhere  he  has 
played  professionally,  is  to  debar  the  majority  of  college  players 
of  football  and  baseball  in  the  United  States,  since  the  student 
who  is  proficient  enough  to  be  a  claimant  for  a  pUce  on  a  college 
team  has  usually  been  devoted  to  his  particular  athletic  specialty 
from  early  years,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case  has  been  more  or 
less  associated  with  athletics  that  are  not  purely  amateurish. 
One  remedy  which  would  seem  possible,  though  sweeping,  would 
be  to  disregard  all  distinctions  between  amateur  and  professional 
college  players  so  long  as  a  young  man  is  a  regular  student  and 
keeps  up  his  studies  with  his  class  mates.  Then  college  faculties 
may  well  tighten  up  their  surveillance  and  hold  upon  student 
athletics  through  a  more  sympathetic  participation  and  apprecia- 
tion of  them,  and  by  assisting  the  students  to  form  a  new  public 
opinion  in  college  regarding  the  real  object  and  value  of  athletic 
games.    This  would  help  in  many  cases. 

A  ooimter  movement  to  make  other  departments  of  college  work 
and  college  play  prominent  and  popular,  should  not  be  disre- 
garded. The  principle  of  the  mother,  which  is  not  always  that  of 
prohibition  and  penalties,  but  changing  the  attention  of  the  child 
from  the  undesirable  to  the  desirable,  may  have  a  legitimate  lesson 
here.  By  more  efficient  teaching  and  more  united  concentration 
those  departments  of  academic  life  such  as  debating  and  history, 
English  and  literature,  spoken  and  written,  college  journalism 
and  the  striking  and  fascinating  application  of  scientific  knowl- 
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edge  to  modem  political  and  industrial  conditions  are  being  made 
so  vital  and  so  universal  in  their  capture  of  student  interest  in  cer- 
tain American  institutions  as  to  offset  many  of  the  above  men- 
tioned athletic  evils. 

^^So  the  deacon  swore,  as  deacons  do,  with  an 

"I  do  vum'^  and  "FU  teU  you," 
He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown,  and  the 

county  and  all  the  kentry  round, 
It  should  be  so  built  that  it  couldn't  break  down, 
"Fur,"  said  the  deacon,  "it's  mighty  plain  that  the 

weakest  spot  must  stand  the  strain, 
An'  the  way  to  fix  it,  as  I  maintain  is  to  make 

that  spot  as  strong  as  the  rest" 

This  is  no  unreal  possibility  —  to  make  the"  weak  department 
"as  strong  as  the  rest."  I  never  talk  with  a  representative  of  such 
institutions  as  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  its  "new  individ- 
ualism" and  its  attachment  to  the  real  life  of  the  state  without 
feeling  that  in  education  as  in  religion,  the  great  gains  are  to  come, 
not  through  negative  legislation  but  through  constructive  empha- 
sis. There  is  an  element  of  contest  in  the  swift  moving  blood  of 
young  men  that  must  be  satisfied  somehow.  There  is  a  boundless 
energy  and  a  desire  to  pour  out  enthusiastic  devotion  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  and  which  may  be  harnessed  to  things  other 
than  ultra-athleticism.  A  graduate  student  in  describing  a  foot- 
ball game  at  one  of  the  old  xmiversities,  watching  the  crowd 
coming  from  an  athletic  contest,  said :  "Little  does  this  chattering 
crowd  know  what  is  really  going  on  in  this  university."  He  was 
a  member  of  a  small  but  select  number  of  students  whose  main 
interest  had  been  captured  for  intellectual  things.  To  these  men 
the  things  of  the  mind  for  which  colleges  really  exist  were  prose- 
cuted 

"As  it  were  almost  'football',  as  it  were  even  your  play, 
Weighed  and  pondered  and  worshipped  and  practised  day  and 
day." 

But  to  speak  a  word  of  real  conviction  upon  the  other  side  is 
quite  possible.  In  spite  of  all  the  horrors  which  are  prophesied 
for  American  athleticism  and  in  spite  of  all  the  present  drawbacks 
and  evils  connected  with  this  department  of  inter-collegiate  train- 
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ingy  there  are  distinct  and  valuable  advantages  in  this  mass  en- 
thusiasm of  students  around  their  play.  After  the  smoke  of  battle 
dearS;  when  we  are  capable  of  getting  perspective  upon  the  whole 
range  of  our  education  in  the  United  States  rather  than  upon 
particular  institutions,  we  may  ask  with  legitimacy^  has  athleti- 
cism contributed  or  subtracted,  does  it  add  or  detract  on  the  whole 
from  college  training  and  from  college  life  ? 

The  practical  policies  of  American  college  and  university 
authorities  would  indicate  the  answer  which  official  education 
would  give.  I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of  educators  whose 
spheres  of  active  teaching  and  administration  range  from  Seattle 
to  Portland  and  from  Miianesota  to  New  Orleans,  and  I  recall 
less  than  a  dozen  men  who  would  exclude  athletics  from  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  their  country.  The  growing  tendency 
to  expend  large  sums  out  of  funds  of  collegiate  corporations  for 
gymnasiums  and  athletic  fields  is  also  a  good  test  of  the  prevailing 
attitude  toward  the  values  of  physical  education.. 

Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  old  graduate,  I  believe 
that  the  remedy  and  the  right  use  of  athletics  exist  not  in  carping 
criticism  and  scolding  raillery  against  these  games  of  youth,  but 
in  constructive  reforms  that  breathe  thorough  going  sympathy 
with  students  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  characteristic 
human  nature  of  the  college  boy.  I  also  join  decidedly  with  a  very 
large  number  of  Americans  in  the  conviction  that  our  universities 
and  preparatory  schools  have  gained  mightily,  and  much  more  than 
they  have  lost,  by  reason  of  the  growth  and  development  in  athletic 
interest  and  athletic  games  within  their  borders. 

Our  educational  life  has  gained  in  the  mighty  stir  of  young 
hearts  around  the  intense  thought  and  action  of  the  idea  of  con- 
test and  success.  It  has  gained  in  the  ability  for  a  correct  analysis 
and  appraisement  of  "fair  play" ;  it  has  gained  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  power  to  win  or  lose  witi  equal  steadiness  of  spirit,  it  has 
gained  in  the  witness  of  the  effect  of  training  more  rigid  and 
ascetic  than  any  modem  military  man  knows ;  it  has  gained  in  the 
realization  that  the  skillful,  swift  planning  brain  on  the  part  of 
the  eleven  warriors  on  a  football  field  spells  victory  or  defeat 
quite  as  much  as  brawn  and  muscle ;  it  has  gained  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  limitless  possibilities  lying  in  co-ordination  of  fighting 
forces  as  a  means  for  overcoming  obstacle  and  interference. 
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And  not  only  in  this  spirit  of  student  team  play  and  subtle 
loyalty  to  a  cause  has  athleticism  contributed  to  education.  It  has 
also  aflForded  that,  which  as  yet,  intercollegiate  intellectaalism 
has  been  unable  to  supply,  an  occasion  in  a  common  battle  for  ends 
that  can  engage  visibly  and  vitally  an  entire  college  community. 
No  other  interest  in  America  has  been  able  to  draw  together  an- 
nually and  frequently  30,000  to  40,000  people  and  thrill  them 
with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  ambition  for  superiority,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  the  settling  together  and  unifying  afresh 
those  diverse  forces  part  educational,  part  national  and  part  spir- 
itual, which,  in  such  moments  of  high  contest  become  conscious  of 
corporate  and  resistless  strength. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  this  exercise  of  sturdy  physical  compe- 
tition which  gets  down  into  the  very  blood  of  the  American  under- 
graduates, there  is  bom  a  spirit  and  an  influence  highly  educative 
and  potent  in  the  training  of  the  man  and  citizen.  The  value  of 
American  athletics  is  not  merely  in  the  training  up  of  individual 
physical  powers  but  also  in  the  creation  and  development  of  a 
loyalty  and  spirit  akin  to  profound  spiritual  patriotism. 

It  is  diflSlcult  exactly  to  define  the  spirit  of  this  play  life,  but 
one  who  really  has  entered  into  American  college  athletic  events 
will  imderstand  it — the  spirit  of  college  tradition  in  songs  and 
cheers  sweeping  across  the  vast,  brilliant  throng  of  vivacious  and 
spellbound  youth ;  the  vision  of  that  fluttering  scene  of  color  and 
gayety  in  the  Jime  or  October  sunshine ;  the  temporary  freedom  of 
a  tiiousand  exuberant  undergraduates ;  pretty  girls  vying  with  their 
escorts  in  loyalty  to  the  colors  they  wear ;  the  old  "grad",  forget- 
ting himself  in  the  spirit  of  the  game,  springing  from  his  seat 
and  throwing  his  hat  in  the  air  in  the  ebullition  of  returning 
youth;  the  mercurial  crowd  as  it  demands  fair  play;  the  sudden 
inarticulate  silences;  the  spontaneous  outbursts;  the  disapproba- 
tion at  mean  or  abject  tricks,  —  or  that  unforgetable  sensation 
that  comes  as  one  sees  the  vast  zigzagging  lines  of  hundreds  of 
students,  with  hands  holding  one  another's  shoulders  in  the  wild 
serpentine  dance,  finally  throwing  their  caps  over  the  goal  in  a 
great  sweep  of  victory.  One  joins  unconsciously  with  these  happy 
spirits  in  this  grotesque  hilarity  as  they  march  about  the  stadium 
with  their  original  and  laughable  pranks,  in  a  blissful  forgetful- 
ness,  for  the  moment  at  least,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  in 
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existence  as  Greek  verbs  and  the  mysteries  of  binomial  theorems. 
Is  there  any  son  of  an  American  college  who  has  entered 
into  such  life  as  this  who  does  not  look  back  lingeringly  to  his 
undergraduate  days,  grateful  not  only  for  the  instruction  and  the 
teachers  he  knew,  but  also  for  those  childish  outbursts  of  pride 
and  idealism  when  the  deepest,  poignant  loyalties  caught  up  his 
spirit  in  unforgetable  scenes: 

^Ah !  happy  days !    Once  more  who  would  not  be  a  boy  V 

A  friend  of  mine  had  a  son  who  had  been  planning  for  a  long 
time  to  go  to  Yale.  Shortly  before  he  was  to  enter  college  he  went 
with  his  father  to  see  a  football  game  between  Yale  and  Princeton. 
On  this  particular  occasion  Yale  vanquished  the  ^^orange  and 
black"  in  a  decisive  victory.  After  the  game,  the  Yale  men  were 
marching  off  with  mighty  shouts  of  triumph.  The  Princeton 
students  collected  in  the  middle  of  the  football  field,  and  before 
singing  "Old  Nassau,"  they  cheered  with  even  greater  vigor 
than  they  had  cheered  at  any  time  during  the  game,  and  this  time 
not  for  Princeton,  but  for  Yale.  The  sons  of  Eli  came  back  from 
their  celebration  and  stopped  to  listen  and  to  applaud.  As  the 
mighty  tiger  yell  was  going  up  from  hundreds  of  Princetonian 
throats,  and  as  the  Princeton  men  followed  their  cheers  by  singing 
the  Yale  "Boolah,"  the  young  man  who  stood  by  his  father,  looked 
on  in  silence,  and  with  inexpressible  admiration.  Suddenly  he 
turned  to  his  father  and  said :  "Father,  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
I  want  to  go  to  Princeton  1" 

Such  events  are  associated  (in  the  minds  of  undergraduates) 
not  only  with  the  physical,  but  with  the  spiritual,  with  the  ideal. 
The  struggle  on  the  athletic  field  has  meaning  not  simply  to  a  few 
men  who  take  part,  but  to  every  student  on  the  side-lines,  while 
the  pulsating  hundreds  who  sing  and  cheer  their  team  to  victory 
think  of  the  real  effort  of  their  college  to  produce  successful 
achievement.  This  at  least  is  some  compensation  for  the  domina- 
tion of  athleticism. 
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School  Course 

By  Alice  Stabkey  Phelps,  Faib  Haven,  Vermont. 

•{HE  introduction  of  the  new  vocational  education 
into  our  high  schools  is  making  necessary  many 
changes  in  the  curricula  and  in  many  cases  a  com- 
plete re-organization  of  courses.  If  we  are  to  add 
to  the  boy's  course  something  that  he  has  not  prev- 
iously had,  we  must  subtract  from  it  some  of  the 
things  which  have  constituted  his  already  full 
program.  The  tendency  of  the  past  few  years  has 
been  to  add  more  and  more  subjects  to  the  list  of  requirements 
and  we  have  been  making  the  work  so  extensive  that  sometimes 
we  fear  it  is  not  quite  so  intensive  as  might  be  desired.  And  now. 
comes  the  demand,  "Teach  the  boy  a  trade."  By  all  means  teach 
the  boy  a  trade,  but  which  of  the  subjects  which  now  are  being 
taught  to  him  is  superfluous  and  can,  with  least  damage,  be 
omitted,  to  make  room  for  the  new  line  of  work  ? 

Greek,  as  a  high  school  study  has  become  almost  obsolete^  Latin 
is  no  longer  required  except  of  those  taking  the  classical  course* 
Surely  we  can  not  require  less  English,  for  these  boys  who  are 
being  educated  to  take  up  a  trade  are  looking  to  the  high  school 
for  the  equipment  with  which  they  are  to  enter  life,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  school  to  teach  them  correct  speech  and  an  appreciative 
imderstanding  of  our  greatest  works  of  literature.  Let  so  much 
literature  be  taught  and  so  well  taught  that  the  boy  will  learn  to 
love  good  books  and  desire  to  know  more  of  them ;  let  so  much  his- 
tory be  taught  that  the  passion  for  it  will  be  implanted  in  his  very 
soul ;  let  science  be  taught,  with  all  the  interest  which  it  arouses 
in  nature's  laws  and  all  the  possibility  of  discovery  and  invention 
which  it  opens  up.  If  the  boy  is  going  to  be  a  carpenter  or  a 
stone-mason  or  a  farmer  rather  than  a  teacher,  a  preacher  or  a 
scholar,  then  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  cultural  subjects 
should  be  presented  to  him  and  presented  so  attractively  that  he 
will  understand,  in  the  later  years,  how  to  combine  the  labor  of 
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the  hands  and  the  culture  of  the  mind  into  a  full  and  well  rounded 
life.  Surely,  then,  none  of  these  subjects  must  be  taken  away 
from  him. 

But  what  can  he.  do  without  ?    In  practically  all  of  the  small 
high  schools  the  course  of  study  calls  for  at  least  one  year  of  a 
modem   language  and    the  language   most  commonly   chosen  is 
French.    Now  the  average  boy  who  is  planning  to  take  up  a  trade 
needs  a  knowledge  of  French  just  about  as  much  as  a  cat  needs 
two  tails.    Certainly  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  carpenter  he  will  not 
plane  a  board  the  smoother  for  knowing  the  French  words  for 
''plane"  and  "board"  and  surely  in  his  leisure  hours  he  will  not, 
with  the  knowledge  acquired  in  one  year,  derive  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  profit  from  the  reading  of  French  masterpieces.    If 
then,  the  language  is  going  to  be  of  no  benefit  to  him  either  in  his 
work  or  in  his  recreation,  why  force  him  to  spend  his  time  on  it  ? 
Every  teacher  of  modem  language  knows  the  problem  presented 
by  the  boy  who  is  taking  the  language  because  it  is  required,  but 
doesn't  see  what  use  he  is  ever  going  to  have  for  it,  or  what  good 
it  is  ever  going  to  do  him,  or  "what  sense  there  is  in  it  anyhow." 
And  every  teacher  knows  the  difficulty  of  arousing  enthusiasm  for 
a  subject  which  to  such  a  mind  presents  no  appeal  in  itself  and 
which  is  being  taken  much  as  an  unpleasant  dose  of  medicine, 
which  has  been  prescribed  and  must  be  gotten  out  of  the  way 
somehow.     Not  only  does  the  study  do  the  boy  no  good,  but  it 
wastes  his  time  and  patience,  and  the  time  and  patience  of  his 
teacher,  and  the  time  and  patience  of  the  rest  of  the  class. ;  In  the 
small  high  school,   where  all   the  beginners   in  French   must  be 
grouped  together,  what  a  proposition  confronts  the  teacher.    She 
must  teach  the  bright  girl  who  is  preparing  for  college,  who  has 
studied  Latin  and  is  anxious  to  learn  French,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  practical-minded  boy  who  is  taking  a  general  or  business 
<;ourse,  has  never  studied  a  language  before  and  doesn't  want  to 
study  this  one.    She  must  not  hold  back  the  bright  girl  and  must 
not  go  too  fast  for  the  slow  boy.    The  result,  of  course,  is  that  she 
is  unable  to  do  just  the  right  thing  for  either  of  them.    Why  not, 
for  the  sake  of  the  boy  and  of  the  class,  eliminate  him  from  this 
<5lass  and  fill  his  time  with  something  which  to  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual will  be  more  valuable  ? 

And  why  not  go  a  little  farther  ?    Instead  of  requiring  one  mod- 
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em  language,  let  the  teacher's  influenoe  be  used  against  the  election 
of  that  language  except  by  the  pupils  to  whom  it  is  to  be  of  some 
actual  benefit  If  subjects  for  mental  training  are  desired,  then 
advise  the  boy  to  take  more  mathematics  and  science;  if  it  is 
cultural  subjects  that  he  needs,  then  emphasize  the  literature, 
history,  art,  —  anything  you  please,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  the  boy 
to  send  him  out  from  the  public  school  with  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  a  foreign  language,  which  he  will  immediately  proceed 
to  forget,  while  more  than  likely  his  use  of  our  own  English  lan- 
guage is  far  from  correct  and  he  has  not  been  even  introduced  to 
many  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  literature  which  is  his  right- 
ful heritage. 


Whuder 

Teacher  of  Selection,  the  great  and  grandest  art  I 

He  turned  the  night  to  day  and  put  a  pulsing  throbbing  heart 

Where  death  and  darkness  seemed  full  wide. 

Discoverer — Guide  1 

He  saw  the  stars !    He  smelled  the  rare  and  precious  perfume  of  the 

flowers 
That  bloom  in  beds  made  rich  and  fertile  through  dark  hours. 
He  taught  that  War  with  Conscience  never  can  bring  Peace. 
That  souls  that  take  a  glare  for  their  release 
Fade  fast.    That  near  and  close  at  hand 
Is  found  the  magic  wand 
That,  with  its  use,  turns  all  to  joy  and  song — 
Makes  homely  love  so  glad  and  strong 
That  ever  and  anon 

The  sea  is  called  to  engulf  one  shade  of  wrong 
That  might  make  weak  that  love — 

Puts  yet  upon  the  canvas  of  our  hearts :  Love  ever  shall  a  love  prolong! 

Minnie  E.  Hays. 
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By  Supbbintbndbnt  A.  F.  Sutton,  Chelan,  Washinqtoit 

BOOK  I. 

The  Stibjugation  of  the  Helvetians  and  of  AriovisttLs  B.  C.  58. 

L     Introduction.     (1) 

a.     As  a  whole  [except  the  Soman  province  in  Transal- 
pine Qaul] 

Qaul  is  divided  into  three  parts.     (1) 
1.     These  parts  are  bounded  and  described;  also  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  is  given.  (1) 
n.     Narration  of  Caesar's  conquests.  (2-53) 

a.     The  subjugation  of  the  Helvetians.  (2-29) 
1.     Cause  of  the  war.  (2-6) 

I.  The  influential  Orgetorix  [tiiree  years 
previously,  i.  e.  B.  C.  61]  had  incited 
his  ambitious  countrymen,  hemmed  in 
by  the  Bhine,  Mt  Jura  and  Lake 
Geneva,  to  leave  their  territories  [set- 
tle some  place  near  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay] and  acquire  the  supremacy  of  all 
Gaul.  (2) 
II.  Orgetorix  heads  a  conspiracy  in  which 
Casticus  shall  seize  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sequanians,  Dumnorix  that  of  the 
Aeduans,  and  he  himself  that  of  the 
Helvetians;  these  three  would  rule  all 
Gaul.  (3) 
III.  The  scheme  is  disclosed  to  the  Helve- 
tians, and  Orgetorix  must  plead 
his  case.  He  escapes  and  dies  mysteri- 
ously. (4) 
IV.  The  Helvetians  proceed  with  their  de- 
signs and,  with  the  Raurici,  Tulingi, 
Latobrigi  and  Boii,  prepare  for  the 
departure.  (5) 
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Y.     They  all  decide  to  meet  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  March  28  [58  B.  0.}  ^6) 
2.     Progress  of  the  war.  (7-26) 

I.  Caesar  hastens  from  the  vicinity  of 
Rome  to  Geneva  [in  eight  days]  and 
the  Helvetians  ask  his  consent  to  go 
through  the  Province  but  he  procasti- 
nates.  (7) 

IL  Meantime  he  builds  a  wall  eighteen 
miles  long,  from  Lake  Geneva  to  Mt 
Jura  [along  the  Rhone]  and  builds 
garrisons  and  fortifies  redoubts.  When 
the  Helvetian  ambassadors  return  Cae- 
sar refuses  to  grant  passage  through 
the  Province.  The  Helvetians  vainly 
try  to  force  a  passage.  (8) 
IIL  Dumnorix  the  Aeduan,  desirous  of  a 
revolution,  prevails  upon  the  Sequan- 
ians  to  let  the  Helvetians  pass  out 
through  their  territories — the  only  way 
now  left.  [Cf.  Ch.  6]   (9) 

IV.  Leaving  Titus  Labienus  in  command 
of  the  newly  made  fortification,  Cae- 
sar in  about  two  months'  time  hastens 
to  Italy  [Cisalpine  Gaul],  procures 
five  legions,  and  [reaching  Lugdu- 
num]  is  ready  to  meet  the  Helvetians. 
(10) 

Y.  The  Aeduans,  Ambarri  and  Allobroges 
all  distressed,  look  to  Caesar  who  de- 
cides he  must  not  wait  until  the  Helve- 
tians come  among  the  Santones.  (11) 
VI.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Arar,  Caesar 
overtakes  the  Helvetians  and  destroys 
the  Canton,  Tigurine.  (12) 
VIL  The  rest  of  the  Helvetians,  being  hotly 
pursued  by  Caesar,  send  an  embassy 
to  him  headed  by  [the  aged]  Divico 
who  sues  for  peace.  (13) 
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Yin.  Harboring  against  the  Helvetians  that 
disastrous  defeat  of  Lucius  Cassius 
Longinus  (107  B.  C.  near  Lake  Qene- 
va)  and  the  late  attempt  to  force  a 
way  through  the  province,  Caesar  of- 
fers terms  which  the  Helvetians  re- 
fuse. Exit  Divico.  (14) 
IX.  The  next  day  the  Romans  engage  in  an 
unsuccessful  cavalry  battle;  then  for 
fifteen  days  Caesar  follows  the  enemy 
with  only  five  or  six  miles  intervening 
between  his  van  and  their  rear.  (15) 
X.  Caesar  has  com  on  ships  on  the  Arar 
but  can  not  use  it  because  he  is  unwil- 
ling to  retire  from  the  Helvetians  who 
have  diverted  their  march  from  that 
river.  He  reprimands  the  Aeduans, 
through  Liscus  and  Divitiacus,  for  not 
bringing   the   promised  com.    (16) 

XI.  Liscusy  compelled  by  necessity,  dis- 
closes to  Caesar  the  fact  that  some 
powerful  private  citizens  are  deterring 
the  people  from  supplying  the  com. 
(16) 

XII.  From^Liscus,  privately,  Caesar  discov- 
ers that-Dumnorix,  the  brother  of  Di- 
vitiacus,  for  personal  reasons  is  de- 
sirous of  a  revolution  and  is  doing  aU 
he  can  against  the  Bomans.  He  learns, 
moreover,  that  Dumnorix  caused  the 
flight  of  Bomans  in  the  late  cavalry 
battle.  (18) 

XIII.  For  the  sake  of  Divitiacus  Caesar  de- 
fers action  against  Dumnorix  until  the 
two  first  named  discuss  the  case.  Cae- 
sar asks  that  Divitiacus  permit  him 
either  to  pass  judgment  upon  Dum- 
norix or  to  order  the  Aeduan  state  to 
do  so.  (19) 
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XIV.  Comforting  the  grief-stricken  Divitia- 
CU8  Caesar  pardons  Dumnoriz,  but 
warns  him  and  sets  spies  over  him. 
(20) 
XV.  That  night,  with  the  assistance  of  Ti- 
tus Labienus  and  Publius  Considius, 
Caesar  plans  a  battle  with  the  Helve- 
tians who  have  encamped  at  the  base  of 
a  mountain  [in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modem  Toulon]  (21) 

XVL  At  day-break  Labienus  holds  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  Considius  [who 
has  seen  other  wars]  mistakes  Labie- 
nus's  forces  for  those  of  the  enemy  and 
reports  accordingly  to  Caesar.  Labie- 
nus awaits  orders  for  battle.  Caesar 
withdraws  to  the  next  hiU ;  unmolested 
the  enemy  move  away  [toward  the 
northwest,  intending  to  make  the  At- 
lantic Coast]  (22) 
XVIL  The  next  day,  in  order  to  get  com 
[and  to  establish  a  new  base  for  him- 
self] Caesar  advances  to  Bibracte.  The 
enemy  thinking  it  a  retreat  begin  to 
pursue  and  annoy.  (28) 
XVIIL  Caesar  collects  the  baggage  into  one 
place  and  draws  up  his  forces  [about 
12  miles  from  modem  Autun]  on  a 
•  hill;  the  Helvetians  collect  their  bag- 
gage into  one  place  and  advance  in  a 
phalanx  to  the  Boman  line.  (24) 

XIX.  Caesar  removes  the  horses  and  en- 
courages his  men.  The  armor  of  the 
Helvetians  becomes  a  hindrance  to 
them  and  they  retreat  to  a  mountain  a 
mile  away  where  they  begin  to  renew 
the  batUe.  (25) 
XX.  From  noon  till  late  in  the  night  the 
struggle  rages.    After  the  battle,  dur- 
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ing  which  the  daughter  and  one  of  the 
sons  of  Orgetorix  are  taken^  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  escape 
[toward  the  northwest]  under  cover  of 
darkness.  After  three  days  Caesar 
follows  them.  (26) 
3.     Close  of  the  war.  (27-29) 

L     The  Helvetian    ambassadors    come  to 
Caesar  to  talk  surrender.    While  things 
are  being  arranged,  after  a  night's  in- 
terval about  6,000  men  of  the  canton 
called  Verbigene  hasten  to  the  Bhine 
and  the  territory  of  the  Qermans.  (27) 
IL     Caesar  orders  that  these  be  returned 
[likely  to  be  sold  as  slaves],  and  admits 
the  rest  to  a  surrender.     The  Helve- 
tians, Tulingi  and  Latobrigi  must  re- 
turn to  their  territories  and  the  AUo- 
broges  must  supply  them  with  com.  He 
allows  the  Boii  to  settle  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Aeduans  at  the  request  of  the 
latter.  (28) 
III.     In  the  Helvetian  camp  are  discovered 
lists  from  which  Caesar  estimates  their 
numbers  before  and  after  the  war.  (29) 
The  subjugation  of  the  Qermans.  (30-53) 
Ambassadors  fromi  nearly  all  Gaul  congratulate  Cae- 
sar [on  the  outcome  of  the  Helvetian  war]  and,  with 
his  permission,  set  a  day  for  an  assembly  of  all  Gaul. 
They  are  ordained  by  an  oath  with  each  other  to  keep 
secret  their  deliberations  except  as  agreed  upon.  (30) 
1.     Cause  of  the  war.  (31-37) 

I.  After  that  assembly  the  same  chiefs 
of  states  return  to  Caesar  sadly.  Divi- 
tiacus  the  Aeduan  speaks  and  says  that 
the  Ayemi  and  Sequanians  once  [about 
70  B.  C]  called  in  the  Germans  for 
hire  to  help  them  against  the  Aeduans ; 
that  the  Germans  now  hold  a  third  of 
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the  territories  of  the  Sequanians  and 
that  in  a  few  years  the  Gauls  will  have 
to  emigrate  unless  the  Bomans  aid 
them.  (31) 

IL  The  fact  that  the  Sequanians  present 
are  so  silent  and  sad  is  explained  by 
Divitiacus  when  he  says  that  they  dare 
not  complain  ev^i  in  secret  j(32) 
IIL  Caesar  cheers  the  Qauls  and  dismisses 
them.  To  permit  the  Qermans  to  hold 
the  Aeduans  (styled  ^^brethren''  and 
/^kinsmen"  by  the  senate)  in  thraldom 
seems  to  Caesar  disgraceful;  and  to 
allow  them  to  become  accustomed  to 
cross  the  Bhine  seems  dangerous,  since 
they  might  not  be  satisfied  even  with 
all  Gauly  and  might  very  likely  march 
into  Italy  as  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
did  [a  half  century  previously].  (38) 

IV.     Caesar  asks  Ariovistus  for  a  conference 
and  receives  a  haughty  reply.  (84) 

Y.  Caesar  then  requires  of  Ariovistus  that 
he  lead  no  more  Germans  over  the 
Bhine  and  that  he  return  to  the  Aedu- 
ans their  hostages  and  permit  the  Se- 
quanians to  do  the  same.  (35) 

VI.  Ariovistus  replies  that  he  will  govern 
those  whom  he  has  conquered  as  he 
chooses,  and  that  Caesar  may  enter  the 
lists  whenever  he  feels  so  inclined.  (36) 
VIL  At  the  same  time  Caesar  receives  this 
message  ambassadors,  Aeduans  and 
Treveri,  make  complaints  to  him  and 
he  decides  to  hasten  to  Ariovistus.  (37) 
2.    Progress  of  the  war.  (38-53) 

L  After  three  days'  journey  Caesar  hears 
that  Ariovistus  is  making  for  Vesontio. 
He  himself  marches  day  and  night, 
reaches  the  town,  and  seizes  it.  (38) 
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11.  While  tarrying  there  a  few  days  a  panic 
seizes  the  Roman  army^  caused  by  the 
report  that  the  Qerman  soldiers  are 
huge  and  of  incredible  valor.  Cae- 
sar's men  want  to  escape  service,  and 
wills  are  sealed  throughout  the  whole 
camp,  (39) 

III.  Observing  this  condition  in  his  army, 
Caesar  calls  a  council  and  summons  to 
it  the  centurions  of  all  the  companies. 
He  reprimands  them,  and  gives  them 
to  understand  how  confident  he  him- 
self is  in  them,  and  says  that  he  will 
immediately  break  camp  to  ascertain 
whether  they  will  be  loyal.  He  says 
that  if  no  one  else  will  follow  he  will 
go  with  only  the  tenth  legion.  (40) 

IV.  The  minds  of  all  are  changed  and  the 

next  night  at  the  fourth  watch  they  set 
out  on  a  route  reconnoitered  by  Divi- 
tiacus  and,  on  the  seventh  day  of  con- 
tiniious  marching,  come  to  within  24 
miles  of  Ariovistus.  (41) 
V.  At  Ariovistus's  request,  they  arrange  to 
have  a  conference  within  five  days,  and 
to  meet  each  other  accompanied  by  cav- 
alry. (42) 
VI.  On  a  mound  in  a  large  plain  they  meet, 
midway  between  their  camps.  Each 
is  attended  by  ten  men  mounted  on 
horses,  while  the  remaining  cavalry 
take  their  stand,  each  200  paces 
from  the  mound.  Caesar  reasons 
with  Ariovistus,  touching  the  follow- 
ing:— that  Ariovistus  had  been  styled 
^^king"  and  "friend"  by  the  senate; 
that  presents  had  been  sent  him;  that 
these  honors  had  come  to  him  through 
the  kindness  of  Caesar  and  the  senate; 
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that  the  relations  between  the  Aeduans 
and  the  Romans  were  very  close,  and 
that  Eoman  allies  should  be  protected. 
[Cf.  Ch.  33].  He  then  repeats  the 
demands  made  in  chapter  35.     (43) 

VIL  Ariovistus  expatiates  upon  his  own  vir- 
tues, and  says  that  he  was  invited  into 
Gaul  [Sc.  ch.  31]  ;  that  all  the  states 
of  Gaul  attacked  him  and  he  defeated 
them  in  a  single  battle;  that  of  their 
own  free  will  and  accord  they  had  been 
paying  him  tribute;  that  he  was  only 
securing  himself  in  Gaul,  not  attacking 
the  Gauls;  that  he  came  there  before 
the  Romans ;  that  if  Caesar  would  leave 
him  alone  in  Chiul  he  would  recompense 
him  with  a  great  reward.  (44) 
YIII.  Caesar  replies  that  he  cannot  abandon 
his  allies  and  that  Rome  has  the  greater 
claim  to  Gaul.  (45) 

IX.  The  conference  is  broken  up  by  the 
Germans  throwing  missies  at  the  Ro- 
man cavalry.  Caesar  forbids  his  men 
to  return  a  weapon  upon  the  enemy. 
(46) 
X.  Two  days  later  Ariovistus  requests  an- 
other conference,  but  Caesar  sees  no 
reason  to  heed  the  request.  He  sends 
C.  Valerius  Procillus  [a  Gaul]  and  M. 
Mettius  (who  shares  the  hospitality  of 
Ariovistus)  to  learn  what  Ariovistus 
has  to  say.  They  are  cast  into  chains. 
(47) 

XL  The  next  day  Ariovistus  camps  within 
2  miles  of  Caesar  who  for  five  succes- 
sive days  offers  him  battle.  There  are 
daily  cavalry  skirmishes.  The  method 
of  battle  the  Germans  use  is  described. 
(48) 
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XLL  Caesar  takes  a  position  about  600  paces 
from  the  Germans  where  he  may  not 
be  cut  off  from  supplies,  and  throws  up 
a  fortification*  (49) 
XHL  The  next  day  Ariovistus  again  refuses 
battle  because,  as  Caesar  learns  from 
some  prisoners,  it  is  not  jet  new  moon. 
(80) 
XIY.  The  day  following,  Caesar  tempts  the 
Qermans  to  battle.  The  German  y^m- 
en  on  the  wagons  surrounding  their  en- 
tire army,  with  hair  disheveled  and  in 
tears,  entreat  the  soldiers  not  to  deliver 
them  to  the  Eomans  into  slavery.  (51) 
XV.  Caesar  himself  begins  the  battle,  which 
is  fought  with  swords,  hand  to  hand, 
many  Romans  leaping  upon  the 
phalanx  and  tearing  the  enemy's  shields 
away  with  their  hands.  P.  Crassus 
sends  relief  to  the  Roman  right  wing 
which  is  in  distress.  (52) 
XVI.  Forthwith  the  engagement  is  renewed 
and  the  Germans  flee  [northeast]  to  the 
Rhine,  five  miles  from  that  place. 
Ariovistus  escapes  across  this  stream  in 
a  boat  [and  is  heard  of  no  more — ^per- 
haps he  died  soon  after]  but  his  two 
wives  perish  in  the  flight.  One  of  his 
daughters  is  slain,  the  other  captured. 
C.  Valerius  ProciUus  [Cf.  Ch.  47] 
falls  into  Caesar's  own  hands,  and  M. 
Mettius  too  is  found.  [Cf.  Ch.  47]. 
(63) 
in.    Close  of  the  war.  (64) 

a.     Caesar  conducts  his  army  into  winter  quarters  among 
the  Sequanians  rather  early  in  the  season,  leaves  Labie- 
nus  in  charge,  and  sets  out  for  Hither  Gaul  to  hold  his 
court  (64) 
(To  he  followed  by  an  Outline  of  Book  II  in  a  later  number 
of  Education.) 
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BoiXAND  M.  Shkeves,  Supeeintbndent  of  Schools. 

KaWLINS,  WYOMIKa 


'ROM  the  above  title  it  is  plain  that  an  attempt  will 

Fbe  made  in  this  paper  to  show  the  applications  of 
psychology  to  instruction  in  the  class  room.  But 
there  must  be  a  science  before  it  can  be  applied. 

□  This  leads  us  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tions of  theoretical  and  applied  science.  Science  is 
of  necessity  founded  upon  first  principles  which  are 
metaphysical  .considerations,  and  hence  speculative. 
"No  science  can  free  itself  from  the  assumption  of  these  first  prin- 
ciples which  it  takes  for  granted.  As  suggested  above,  science 
leaves  the  consideration  of  these  fimdamental  hypotheses  to  met- 
aphysics. The  purity  of  a  science,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in 
its  freedom  from  fundamental  suppositions,  for  these  are  charac- 
teristics of  all  science.  All  science  then  has  its  theoretical  or 
speculative  basis  and  it  does  not  make  progress  by  denying  this 
fact  Let  us  make  it  the  point  of  our  departure  then  to  recognize 
this  fact  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 

The  history  of  science  generally  shows  conclusively  that  all 
sciences  have  had  their  beginnings  in  a  mass  of  speculative 
considerations.  There  was  a  time  when  all  knowledge  was  in  this 
speculative  stage.  'No  attempt  was  made  to  consider  knowl- 
edge as  having  the  many  branches  we  now  conceive  it  to. have. 
There  was  no  distinction  between  science  and  philosophy  nor  be- 
tween theoretical  and  applied  science.  Before  Aristotle,  the  figure 
of  speech,  in  which  knowledge  is  likened  unto  a  tree  with  its  many 
branches  really  had  very  little  or  no  meaning. 

Having  given  a  number  of  reasons  for  our  contention  that  there 
is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  theoretical  and  applied  science, 
we  now  set  out  to  determine  the  relations  between  theoretical  and 
applied  science  when  the  facts  of  mental  life  are  under  consider- 
ation. 
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We  are  in  the  field  of  theoretical  psychology  so  long  as  it  is  our 
aim  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  mind's  action,  the  way  the  mental 
facts  are  related  and  the  laws  governing  these  relations.  It  is  the 
duty  of  theoretical  psychology  to  analyze  our  mental  life,  and  once 
this  is  done,  to  relate  the  facts  of  consciousness  according  to  some 
principle  under  certain  regular  modes  of  activity,  called  laws. 
In  this  way  the  facts  of  consciousness  get  their  explanation.  The 
general  procedure  of  science  is  to  analyze,  classify,  and  explain 
the  particular  facts  with  which  the  given  science  deals.  The 
characteristic  method  with  which  the  mental  science  of  psychology 
deals  is  that  of  introspection,  or  that  of  direct  mental  analysis. 
It  is  through  introspection  that  we  become  aware  of  the  facts  and 
laws  of  our  mental  life  in  their  inner-relations,  but  this  chief 
method  must  be  supplemented  by  observation  and  experiment. 
Through  observation  we  get  suggestions  as  to  the  mental  content  of 
other  beings.  Through  experiment  we  isolate  and  control  certain 
factors  of  mind  in  which  we  are  especially  interested,  and  finally 
through  the  method  of  introspection  we  arrive  at  a  conception  of 
the  inner-relation  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  consciousness. 

Granted,  then,  that  such  a  process  as  above  outlined,  is  not  a 
futile  search  for  something  that  does  not  exist,  let  us  turn  to  the 
facts  and  laws  it  is  possible  for  us  to  find  in  our  mental  life,  and 
then  let  us  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  use  that  the  teacher  is  to 
make  of  these  in  the  class  room.  First  of  all  let  us  observe  that 
knowing  the  mental  facts  is  no  assurance  that  a  teacher  will  be 
able  to  apply  them  in  a  class  room  or  out  of  it  But  let  me  hasten 
to  remark  that  knowing  and  doing  are  not  two  different  things,  but 
rather  two  phases  of  the  same  psycho-physical  process,  they  are 
the  mental  and  the  physical  phases  of  a  single  complex  activity. 

Before  the  teacher  can  apply  the  facts  of  mental  life  and  their 
laws  in  the  process  of  class  room  education,  she  must  have  a  goal 
towards  which  she  constantly  directs  her  activities.  Her  aims  and 
purposes  are  the  indispensable  first  factors  in  the  equipment  of  any 
teacher  worthy  of  the  name.  The  first  factor,  then,  in  the  equip- 
ment of  a  teadher,  is  a  clear  cut  conception  of  worthy  life  ends  and 
purposes,  to  which  the  educational  aims  and  purposes  must  be  sub- 
servient. Once  a  teacher  has  these  aims  and  purposes  in  mind,  she 
can  bring  into  use  her  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind  action,  but 
until  then,  her  psychology  and  all  other  sciences  are  of  no  value  to 
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her.  Indeed^  one  and  all  may  be  worse  than  useless,  they  will  lead 
to  confusion  and  disaster.  Psychology,  then,  is  a  means  which 
like  all  other  sciences,  may  be  used  in  the  services  of  certain  aims 
and  purposes,  which  are  determined  on  ethical  and  moral,  and  not 
on  scientific  grounds. 

IL 

Turning  now  to  the  recitation,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see  clearly 
that  if  the  teacher's  work  in  the  class  room  is  to  lead  to  any  posi- 
tive and  valuable  results,  she  must  have  in  mind  a  definite  aim  or 
purpose,  which  it  is  the  business  of  that  recitation  to  realize.  And, 
furthermore,  if  her  results  are  to  be  the  best  possible,  she  must 
also  see  the  relations  of  this  particular  recitation  to  the  larger  aims 
of  education  and  life.  In  short  the  teacher  must  have  a  philo- 
sophical vision,  or  her  work  will  result  in  but  little  good,  it  will 
always  appear  artificial  and  superficial,  with  but  little  vital  rela- 
tion with  real  life.  This  aim  of  the  recitation  is  not  private 
property,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  withheld  from  the  pupils. 
If  the  pupils  are  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  class,  they  must  con- 
sciously share  the  aims  of  the  recitation.  Every  one  knows  the 
value  of  the  feeling  that  develops  out  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
fact  that  a  body  of  individuals  are  serving  loyally  the  same  cause. 
It  is  only  when  such  a  condition  exists  that  a  true  spirit  of  co- 
operation can  be  developed,  and  the  business  of  the  recitation  is 
unquestionably  a  co-operative  business,  an  attempt  to  realize  cer- 
tain definite  aims.  If  not,  then  the  recitation  is  aimless  and  wiU 
result  in  very  little  good,  and  more  likely  in  positive  harm. 

Suppose  we  now  lay  down  a  certain  definite  aim  of  education 
and  see  how  this  effects  our  class  room  procedure.  Let  us  say  that 
education  is  the  process  of  unfolding  and  developing  the  latent 
powers  and  capacities,  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual,  of 
the  individual,  in  accordance  with  a  definite  and  rational  plan  of 
life.  But  how  is  all  this  to  be  done?  How  will  it  modify  the 
procedure  of  the  class  room  teacher  ?  We  have  said  several  times 
that  the  work  of  the  class  room  and  the  school  will  be  futile  if  no 
definite  aim  is  held  in  mind.  We  have  also  said  that  the  aim 
must  determine  the  psychological  means  we  employ  in  affecting 
its  realization.  How  shall  we  adjust  our  psychological  knowledge 
so  as  to  realize  the  aim  set  up?    This  is  the  greatest  practical 
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coiLsideration  that  confronts  the  class  room  teacher.  This  is  also 
the  point  where  many  teachers  stumble  and  fall  by  the  wayside, 
and  where  many  others  take  paths  leading  to  the  veriest  absurd- 
ities of  educational  practice.  This  question,  then,  of  relating  our 
psychological  means  to  our  educational  ends  is  one  deserving 
further  consideration. 

Psychology  informs  Us  of  no  more  important  principal  than 
that  every  idea  tends  naturally  and  normally  to  expression.  It 
does  us  no  good  to  be  informed  by  psychology  that  the  human 
organism  is  psycho-physical  or  psycho-motor  in  its  nature,  if 
straightway  we  forget  it  and  lose  ourselves  in  the  attempt  to 
realize  our  aims.  The  learning  process  is  a  phycho-physical 
process.  It  is  both  impression  and  expression.  The  class  room 
method  must  reckon  with  this  important  fact  The  pupil  learns  best 
when  he  can  give  expression  to  the  ideas  he  receives.  This  ex- 
pression may  be  given  in  the  form  of  oral  or  written  speech  or 
through  dramatization.  This  expression  is  a  vital  and  important 
part  of  the  educational  process,  and  no  true  education  is  possible 
when  we  neglect  this  important  phase  of  the  process.  Of  course  it 
is  possible  to  gain  something  by  the  cramming  process,  but  whether 
the  amount  gained  is  worth  while  may  well  be  questioned.  The 
one  undeniable  fact  of  psychology  is  that  we  are  not  mental  at 
one  time  and  physical  at  another,  but  always  mental  and  physi- 
cal at  the  same  time.  Without  such  an  hypothesis  as  this  to 
guide  us,  education  becomes  a  mere  cramming  process,  a  one-sided 
affair,  mere  impression  without  expression.  This  is  what  invari- 
ably happens  when  we  have  but  little  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  individual  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Whatever  is  to  be  the  method  of  the  class  room  the  teacher  must 
have  in  mind  the  means  and  purposes  of  that  recitation,  and  as 
we  have  already  learned  these  aims  and  purposes  will  determine 
the  means  to  be  employed.  And  conversely,  the  means  employed 
must  adjust  itself  to  the  aims  and  purposes  we  wish  to  realize. 
Whatever  be  our  method,  it  must  adjust  itself  to  the  fundamental 
psycho-physical  law  mentioned  above.  With  this  principle  in 
mind,  the  duty  of  the  teacher  comes  to  be  the  developing  of  the 
powers  and  capacity  of  the  pupil,  through  thought  and  expres- 
sion, under  the  guidance  and  stimulus  of  the  teacher.  The  art  of 
questioning  could  have  no  higher  aim  to  work  to  than  that  of 
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arousing  the  thought  of  the  pupil  and  leading  it  to  expression. 
And  whatever  the  method  of  the  class  room,  this  must  be  the 
primary  aim.  In  no  other  way  can  real  interest  in  a  subject  be 
aroused.  Interest  that  is  lasting,  must  envolve  the  activity  of  the 
will.  The  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  must  be  acted  upon. 
The  fundamental  law  of  physics  that  there  is  no  action  without 
reaction  applies  equally  well  to  the  mind,  if  only  we  are  conscious 
of  our  meaning.  So  much  is  said  these  days  about  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  arouse  interest  in  the  pupil,  that  we  should  begin 
to  inquire  into  our  meaning  of  this  word.  The  only  living  inter- 
est is  that  which  is  aroused  in  the  pupil  and  makes  him  desire  to 
know  more  about  the  matter  in  which  he  is  receiving  instruction, 
and  the  teacher  of  true  psychological  methods,  will  make  it  her 
aim  to  determine  the  best  possible  means  of  arousing  such  an 
interest.  Of  course  when  we  speak  of  one  kind  of  interest  being 
preferable  to  another,  we  are  no  longer  on  psychologicargroimds, 
but  in  the  realm  of  aims,  purposes  and  will.  But  this  only  brings 
out  at  the  last  what  we  said  at  first,  namely,  that-our  psychologi- 
cal means  and  methods  must  always  be  subservient  to  the  aims 
we  wish  to  realize. 


The  Song  of  the  Withered  Com 

On  autumn  noons,  when  all  is  still, 

And  the  mellow  light  smiles  near  and  far, 
The  corn-blades  stream  in  level  lines  as  breezes  spring, 
And  sing  in  long-drawn  sighs  the  rune  of  the  wind. 

I  hear  it  rustling  in  the  dead  of  night — ^that  song, — 

The  airy  chorus  still  pursues  its  muse, — 
Not  sung  to  anyone,  but  breathed  from  Cosmos  high, 
And  he  who  listens  long  may  dream  of  Love. 

Helen  Gary  Chadwick. 
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Ibene  Wakeen,  School  of  Education  Library, 
University  of  Chicago,  Iixinois 

■♦OUESES  for  teachers  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Li- 
braries have  been  presented  so  often  on  the 
programs  of  teachers'  and  librarians'  meetings 
during  the  last  few  years,  that  those  most  interested 
in  the  subject  have  come  to  think  that  school  people 
have  accepted  such  training  as  desirable  at  least  in 
theory,  even  if  they  have  been  unable  to  find  a  place 
for  it  on  the  curriculum.  This  may  be  the  case, 
though  there  is  a  reason  to  doubt  it.  Granting  that  it  is,  I  would 
like  to  urge  upon  those  who  are  training  students  to  teach,  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  such  courses,  both  for  the  teachers  and 
students,  with  the  hope  of  speeding  the  day  when  every  normal 
school,  private  or  state,  every  city  training  school,  every  educa- 
tional department  of  our  colleges,  in  fact  every  kind  of  school 
tiaining  teachers  for  work  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced college  lines,  shall  find  such  a  course  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive carrying  out  of  its  curriculum. 

For  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  have  not  actively  identified 
themselves  with  those  believing  such  a  course  a  practical  essential 
at  the  present  time  I  herewith  present  a  few  of  the  arguments  in 
its  favor. 

As  yet  organized  libraries  are  not  common  to  every  community 
of  the  United  States.  A  few  states,  for  example  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin  have  systematically  provided  libra- 
ries for  their  people,  but  in  the  majority  of  states  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  communities  without  library  privileges  of  any  sort. 

As  a  college  librarian,  I  am  in  a  position  to  see  with  what  widely 
differing  ideas  of  books  and  libraries  our  students  enter  college. 
One  freshman  has  had  access  to  a  well  organized  public  library, 
a  well  organized  school  library  and  in  addition  plenty  of  good  books 
in  the  home.  Another  freshman  has  had  none  of  these,  though  he 
may  come  from  an  accredited  high  school  and  with  high  averages. 
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This  does  not  always  mean  that  he  has  come  from  a  rural  school^ 
for  many  rural  districts  are  better  equipped  with  libraries  than 
are  some  of  our  cities  of  fair  size.  In  some  cities  where  there  are 
public  and  school  libraries  with  good  collections  of  books,  the  chil- 
dren have  not  been  attracted  to  these  libraries  or  trained  to  use 
them.  There  is  no  magic  that  permits  a  student  imless  trained 
to  gain  knowledge  of  this  subject  in  an  economic  way  any  more 
quickly  than  he  would  gain  knowledge  of  literature  or  any  number 
of  subjects.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  some  instruction  along  this 
line  is  being  given  in  some  elementary  schools,  and  some  is  being 
given  in  some  high  schools,  it  cannot  by  any  manner  of  means  be 
said  to  be  universal  as  yet  and  so  we  have  many  students  starting 
their  training  for  teachers  with  very  little  knowledge  of  books  and 
libraries.  At  present  many  of  the  college  instructors  are  taking  no 
notice  of  this  fact,  and  although  I  have  no  statistics  to  present 
showing  that  this  is  an  important  factor  in  the  failure  or  poor  work 
of  many  students,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  it  to  be  other- 
wise. 

Early  in  the  history  of  their  calling  the  American  librarians 
foimd  themselves  handling  great  quantities  of  material  for  large 
numbers  of  people  differing  widely  in  age,  character,  interests, 
and  motives.  They  were  at  once  forced  to  co-operate  and  standard- 
ize their  work  where  possible  or  to  be  lost  in  a  multitude  of  details 
and  obliged  to  abandon  all  educational  ideals.  As  a  result,  a  tech- 
nique in  Library  Science  has  been  evolved,  which  as  presented  at 
the  most  advanced  library  schools,  occupies  the  entire  time  of  the 
graduate  student  for  two  years.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
organized  libraries  of  the  country  are  now  employing  the  same 
methods  and  devices,  and  international  conferences  of  librarians 
have  extended  this  co-operation  and  standardizing  to  Europe,  Asia 
and  Australia.  For  instance,  between  eighty  and  ninety  per  cent, 
of  all  the  organized  libraries  of  the  country  are  using  the  Decimal 
classification,  and  it  is  being  adopted  in  foreign  countries.  Every 
library  makes  its  modifications  and  adaptations  of  this  scheme  of 
classification,  sometimes  few  and  sometimes  many  as  the  needs  may 
be,  but  the  basis  remains  the  same.  If  the  student,  early  in  his 
training  has  listened  attentively  to  the  expert's  explanation  of 
this  scheme,  he  has  a  valuable  asset  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Like- 
wise, an  understanding  of  the  card  catalog,  bibliographical  aids. 
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regulations  for  readers  and  various  phases  of  library  organization, 
is  of  common  interest  to  all  patrons  of  libraries. 

Libraries  throughout  the  country  are  being  organized  and  ad- 
ministered with  a  definite  relation  to  each  other.  Certain  national 
libraries  and  agencies  are  collecting  literature  along  certain  lines 
with  special  reference  to  certain  classes  of  readers.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  state,  civic  and  rural  library  agencies.  Interlibrary 
loans  have  been  established'  to  economize  the  time  of  the  readers 
and  to  allow  each  library  the  privilege  of  reserving  its  funds  and 
space  for  its  chosen  field.  By  chance  this  information  has  been 
given  a  student  in  the  civics  or  English  class  but  until  recently  it 
was  not  the  business  of  any  one  teacher  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  such  facts. 

Usually,  at  least  one  mature  teacher  attending  the  summer 
quarter  of  the  university  where  I  am  librarian,  asks  at  the  loan 
desk  if  the  library  does  not  contain  anything  by  Ibid,  "  that  author 
isn't  in  the  catalog."  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  common 
bibliographical  terms  and  abbreviations,  of  the  use  of  the  table  of 
contents  and  the  index,  of  the  various  kinds  of  notes  and  economi- 
cal devices  employed  in  book-making,  place  a  student  at  a  great 
disadvantage  and  eat  into  his  time  grievously. 

There  are  many  reference  books  of  a  general  character  that 
would  be  valuable  to  the  student  and  teacher  and  yet  they  do  not 
fall  within  the  province  of  any  one  teacher,  dedicated  as  each  is  to 
his  limited  subject  and  curtailed  in  time  in  which  to  prepare 
himself  and  again  limited  to  short  periods  in  which  to  teach  it. 
Dictionaries,  cyclopaedias,  handbooks,  general  bibliographies,  and 
indexes,  as  well  as  many  of  the  periodicals  might  fall  into  this 
class.  "A  librarian  divides  his  readers  into  two  classes,  those  that 
know  how  to  handle  reference  books,  and  those — ^the  larger  num- 
ber —  that  do  not;  for  such  knowledge  is  the  first  requisite  to  the 
intelligent  use  of  a  library.  One  man  wiU  spend  an  hour  in 
fumbling  catalogs,  or  roaming  about  the  alcoves  of  a  library,  when 
all  he  is  trying  to  find  out  is  the  date  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  An- 
other man,  on  the  same  errand,  will  turn  to  the  "Dictionary  of 
English  History,''  get  the  information,  and  be  gone,  all  inside  of 
two  minutes,  with  a  clear  gain  of  fifty-eight  minutes  over  his  fel- 
low for  other  purposes  of  study  or  action.  If  we  remember  that 
these  are  representative  cases,  that  this  loss  and  gain  are  going 
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on  daily  in  our  libraries,  we  ahall  not  wonder  why  some  men  attain 
to  so  much  more  knowledge  than  others/*  Mr.  H.  L.  Koopman, 
Librarian  of  Brown  University. 

Efficiency  is  the  word  with  which  .the  world  is  conjuring  at  the 
present  time  and  stranger  things  are  coming  to  light  in  the 
efficiency  tests  than  in  the  old  days  of  magic  We  are  all  bent 
upon  finding  ^^the  ratio  of  the  useful  work  or  the  effect  produced, 
to  the  energy  expended  in  producing  it."  No  teacher  hopes  to 
impart  any  considerable  portion  of  the  information  he  has  on  his 
subject  and  every  teacher  sighs  as  he  thinks  how  rapidly  his  pupils 
forget  the  little  information  they  have  gained.  If  teaching  were 
measured  by  such  standards  as  tiiis  suggests,  the  teachers'  profes- 
sion would  be  a  sorry  one  indeed.  The  teacher  may  hope  however, 
that  the  student  will  gain  some  little  information  and  skill  in 
handling  the  subject  and  will  see  its  place  in  the  universal  scheme 
of  knowledge.  The  student  may  even  gain  a  desire  to  dig  deeper 
into  it  in  the  future.  He  should  have  above  all  things  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  in  a  subject,  a  knowledge  of  the  working 
methods  of  the  subject  and  the  tools  for  further  work.  For  most 
subjects,  the  great  tool-house  is  the  library.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
professor  to  display,  if  necessary  by  force,  the  library  privileges  of 
his  subject.  No  matter  how  well  the  few  lessons  in  the  Use  of 
Books  and  Libraries  may  be  presented  by  the  librarian,  unless  they 
are  constantly  reinforced  by  each  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
they  cannot  bring  their  best  results  to  the  pupils.  Students  are 
often  slow  to  make  the  practical  application  of  the  principles. 

PracticaDy  as  well  as  theoretically  the  library  should  be  the 
center  of  the  education  scheme.  As  in  the  olden  days  all  roads  led 
to  Bome  —  so  in  the  modem  period,  from  every  subject  on  the 
curriculum  the  avenues  lead  to  the  library.  In  this  day  of  intense 
specialization  on  the  part  of  college  and  high  school  teachers,  it  is 
the  source  that  makes  even  greater  specialization  possible  and  yet 
always  offers  the  balance  of  a  broadening  horizon.  To  each  student 
it  should  be  a  laboratory  where  ideas  can  be  worked  out.  It  should 
be  also  the  place  where  interests  of  all  sorts  and  pleasure  for  the 
leisure  hours  or  minutes  may  be  found.  Thousands  go  through 
school  never  having  gained  such  ideas  of  a  library  and  are  there- 
fore the  losers  for  life.  It  has  been  no  one  teacher's  business  to 
giye  it  —  it  is  the  dawning  privilege  of  a  new  instrument  in  the 
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education  machinery  —  the  librarian.  For  the  directors  of  the  art 
galleries,  laboratories,  mnseunis,  and  libraries  are  the  ones  on 
whom  the  great  masses  are  dependent  for  educational  guidance 
after  their  formal  school  career  is  ended.  It  is  therefore  very  im- 
portant that  the  student-teachers  be  told  of  these  manifold  possi- 
bilities of  the  library,  because  they  cannot  impart  this  information 
unless  they  have  it  and  these  are  ideas  that  should  be  constantly 
working  out  in  the  educational  system  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  college.  The  practical  value  of  such  work  cannot  be  over- 
estimated —  it  means  that  you  will  actually  have  better  carpenters, 
better  lawyers,  better  brick-layei«,  better  musicians  and  tradesmen. ' 

If  a  training  school  has  any  considerable  number  of  books  it 
certainly  needs  a  competent  librarian.  A  mere  cdilection  of  books 
is  no  longer  a  library.  A  library  is  a  collection  of  books  organized 
for  working  purposes.  The  organization  demands  a  knowledge 
of  library  science  which  is  best  gained  by  systematic  training. 
Some  schools  are  so  small  that  they  must  combine  the  duties  of  the 
librarian  with  that  of  the  teacher.  In  such  cases,  the  teachers 
should  be  led  to  see  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  training  in 
library  science. 

The  large  business  houses  are  appointing  librarians  although 
they  have  very  small  collections  of  books.  They  have  found  that  it 
is  essential  to  keep  these  collections  carefully  selected  and  up-to- 
date.  They  see  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  men  in  touch  with 
the  literature  along  their  special  lines.  The  business  librarian 
also  keeps  the  men  in  his  house  in  touch  with  this  literature,  in 
the  large  libraries  of  their  respective  cities  as  well  as  the  libraries 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  our  school  systems  would  be  more  nearly 
abreast  of  the  times  if  we  took  such  an  attitude  toward  the  educa- 
tional literature  and  the  literature  of  our  special  subjects.  In  in- 
stitutions where  there  is  a  librarian  it  is  better  to  have  him  give 
the  instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries  than  to  have 
such  instruction  given  by  some  teacher  less  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject. In  choosing  the  librarian  for  such  institutions,  his  ability 
to  teach  should  be  a  determining  factor. 

Some  institutions  are  giving  short  courses  in  the  Use  of  Books 
and  Libraries  for  which  credit  is  being  given,  others  give  no  credit 
though  they  require  the  work.  Again  it  is  given  as  an  elective, 
sometimes  with  credit,  simetimes  without.     In  other  institutions 
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from  one  to  ten  lectures  with  assigned  lessons  for  each  are  given 
in  a  required  course  in  English,  Methods,  or  some  other  subject. 

These  lectures  usually  embrace  some  part  or  all  of  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  Library  agencies  of  value  to  teachers,  students  and  children 
— ^national,  state,  civic,  and  ruraL 

2.  The  physical  and  bibliographical  make-up  of  a  book. 

3.  Some  of  the  general  reference  books  and  their  use,  diction- 
aries, cyclopaedias^  handbooks,  etc. 

4.  Bibliographical  aids  in  education. 

5.  The  organization  of  the  training  school's  library  —  regula- 
tions, catalog,  classification,  etc. 

6.  How  to  make  a  bibliography. 

7.  Educational  periodicals. 

8.  Heading  lists  for  children. 

This  is  a  period  when  the  school  people  have  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  a  collection  of  books,  a  few  see  the  necessity  of  organiz- 
ing the  collection  into  a  library  and  provide  for  it,  others  who  see 
it  do  not  see  a  way  to  have  it  done.  So  we  find  many  of  our  teach-  , 
ers  going  out  into  schools  where  they  are  asked  to  classify,  catalog 
and  manage  the  library  for  the  grades  or  high  school,  and  they 
find  themselves  wholly  unprepared  for  such  duties.  To  meet  these 
difficulties  some  summer  schools  in  library  science  admit  teachers 
assigned  to  library  duties.  Some  schools  training  teachers  are  of-, 
fering  library  courses  adapted  to  such  needs.  The  Indexers,  a 
commercial  house  of  competent  librarians  have  a  plan  for  taking 
care  of  the  technical  side  of  the  school  library,  by  putting  the 
library  in  order,  cataloging,  classifying,  etc.  and  if  the  library  is 
at  a  distance,  sending  minute  directions  for  the  arrangements  so 
that  a  teacher  may  easily  carry  it  out.  Then  the  teacher  would  have 
only  the  reference  and  bibliographical  problems  of  the  library  to 
work  out. 

The  time  has  come  when  differentiation  in  library  work  is  neces- 
sary and  certain  library  schools  are  undertaking  special  lines  of 
work.  The  demand  for  librarians  to  work  with  children  and  teach- 
ers is  now  great  enough  to  provide  special  training  for  such 
librarians.  IN'ormal  schools  and  high  schools  in  cities  need  special 
librarians,  elementary  schools  need  at  least  a  supervisor  for  a 
number  of  schools.    The  demand  on  the  average  teacher  is  too  great 
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to  expect  her  to  add  this  specialized  course  to  her  training  and 
to  keep  up  in  a  subject  which  requires  such  constant  reading. 

The  part  played  by  infancy  in  any  undertaking  is  always  diffi- 
cult The  place  of  this  subject  on  the  curriculum  of  the  element- 
ary, high,  ooUege  and  graduate  schools  will  probably  never  be 
great  in  quantity  of  time  alloted  to  it,  but  to  me,  and  I  have  been 
teaching  it  for  sixteen  years,  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  subjects 
and  will  do  more  to  eliminate  waste,  and  to  bring  about  efficiency 
in  our  students,  than  will  any  other  one  subject  allotted  even  mudi 
more  time. 

In  case  I  have  wandered  from  my  thesis  or  confused  you  with 
my  elaborations  in  closing  I  will  briefly  sum  up  my  convictions: 

1.  Eveiy  school  having  to  do  with  the  training  of  teachers 
needs  a  course  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries  given  its  students 
by  a  competent  librarian.  Such  a  course  will  train  students  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  waste  in  their  present  methods  of  study  and 
make  them  more  efficient  workers. 

2.  Such  courses  now  being  given  usually  contain :  (a)  an  out- 
line of  the  library  agencies  of  value  to  teachers  and  children ;  (b) 
an  outline  of  the  methods,  devises,  and  regulations  employed  by 
the  particular  library  especially  if  they  are  universally  used  by 
libraries;  (c)  systematic  training  in  general  reference  books, 
bibliographies,  and  indexes :  (d)  an  explanation  of  the  construction 
of  a  book  and  its  economic  use ;  and  (e)  definite  instruction  in  the 
making  and  keeping  of  bibliographies. 

8.  Such  instruction  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  carry 
out  the  curricula,  to  train  student-teachers  to  instruct  their  future 
pupils  in  these  lines,  and  to  open  up  the  avenues  for  their  future 
study  and  research  when  the  formal  school  course  is  ended. 

4.  Libraries  in  elementary,  high  and  advanced  schools  need  to 
be  systematically  organized  by  expert  librarians,  who  have  also  a 
knowledge  of  school  aims  and  methods.  Where  this  is  not  yet  prac- 
tical a  teacher  should  be  assigned  to  the  library  work  and  given 
some  training  in  library  economy. 
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Mabel  L.  Kseoh,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"^HE  teaching  of  house-keeping  in  public  schooU  is  a 
much  discussed  subject  in  pur  country,  and  its  im- 
portance is  being  more  and  more  realized,  with  the 
prospect  that  it  will  soon  become  a  part  of  the  school- 
girl's program.  Domestic  Science  often  includes 
very  little  outside  of  cooking,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
preparatory  course  is  being  keenly  felt. 

An  argument  to  discourage  this  forward  step  is 
occasionally  given  to  this  effect,  that  the  home  itself  should  be 
sufficient  for  such  teaching,  and  that  to  introduce  it  into  the  school 
would  cause  indifference  to  parental  duty.  It  is  true  that  mothers 
should  work  with  their  little  daughters  in  the  home  and  encourage 
them  to  do  the  pleasant,  small  tasks  while  they  are  young,  thus 
creating  a  homelike  atmosphere ;  but  many  mothers  cannot,  others 
will  not,  and  still  others  are  not  capable.  Among  the  first  class 
are  those  whose  other  home  ties,  such  as  caring  for  aged  parents, 
or  earning  the  living  for  the  family,  prevent  proper  overseeing  of 
the  child's  worL  In  the  seccmd,  are  those  who  have  not  a  large 
portion  of  patience,  and  who  would  rather  do  the  work  themselves 
than  be  hindered  by  a  child ;  also  those  who  leave  all  their  work  to 
servants,  thinking  themselves  and  their  children  above  such  menial 
service,  or  prefering  to  indulge  in  a  constant  whirl  of  social  life. 
Scarcely  less  to  be  pitied  are  those  who  have  been  robbed  of  com- 
forts because  of  poverty,  and  who  are  ignorant  and  careless  because 
they  have  never  had  a  home  to  c^re  for  except  a  furnished  attic  or 
basement  room  in  a  tenement  house. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  girls  who  are  handicapped  by  such 
conditions  in  the  home,  should  have  the  instructibn  in  schooL  In- 
stead of  parents  feeling  relieved  of  the  responsibility  and  becoming 
more  careless,  their  interest  will  be  awakened  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  girl  over  her  sdiool  training,  and  they  themselves  will  be  in- 
cited to  be  more  painstaking.  Those  mothers  who  are  ideal  in 
their  home  life  surely  will  nof  object  to  their  girls  having  an  extra 
hour  a  week  of  house-keeping  in  school.    Imagine  the  influence  in 
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the  home  when  an  eleven-year-old  girl  arrives,  anixoua  to  perform 
some  duty  which  before  has  been  disagreeable  to  her,  but  now  has 
its  charms  because  it  has  been  presented  to  her  in  a  delightful 
manner  at  school :  the  mother  is  amazed,  and  relieved  that  she  can 
trust  her  daughter  with  these  particular  duties^  the  older  brothers 
and  sisters  are  proud  and  pleased,  and  the  father  is  ready  with  his 
words  of  encouragement 

Did  you  ever  see  a  girl  clap  her  hands  in  glee  because  she  is  to 
be  allowed  to  scrub  the  floor  ?  She  will  do  this  in  a  class-room, 
and  if  the  teacher  grasps  her  opportunity  by  expressing  her  pleasure 
at  the  pupil's  diligence,  and  at  the  results  obtained,  also  by  per^ 
suading  her  that  the  work  at  home  can  be  as  full  of  joy  if  done  in 
the  right  way,  the  girl  will  go  to  her  home  with  the  desire  to  please, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

In  the  grammar  grades  a  class  begins  its  course  in  Domestic 
Science,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies  in  the  indus- 
trial line,  because  of  this  direct  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the 
community.  The  instructor  is  constantly  hindered  because  many 
of  the  girls  have  not  had  their  ideas  of  neatness,  system,  and  care, 
sufficiently  developed.  If  this  class  could  have  at  least  one  year  of 
house-keeping  aside  from  cooking,  before  entering  upon  this  special 
course,  a  better  grade  of  work  would  be  done  and  more  general  sat- 
isfaction experienced.  The  care  of  the  kitchen,  including  neat 
dish-washing,  cleaning  cupboards  and  keeping  them  orderly,  scrub- 
bing tables,  keeping  floor  swept  and  stove  clean,  these  lessons  care- 
fully learned  before  those  in  cooking  began,  would  be  invaluable  in 
the  Domestic  Science  class-room.  Table-setting  and  serving  are  no 
less  important,  and  every  complete  Domestic  Science  course  in- 
cludes these.  Even  washing,  ironing,  and  bed-making  are 
closely  related,  as  they  cultivate  a  desire  for  all-round  tidiness. 

A  class  in  the  branches  mentioned,  conducted  in  a  manner 
attractive  to  younger  girls,  by  using  toys  of  a  large  size  for 
equipment,  and  songs  to  intersperse  the  lessons,  won^d  be  valuable 
as  a  course  preparatory  to  the  cooking-school.  The  fact  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  some  pupils  leave  school  before  reach- 
ing the  grade  for  Domestic  Science,  and  thus  are  entirely  deprived 
of  this  line  of  training.  A  class  in  general  house-work  can  be  in- 
troduced into  intermediate  grades,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  the 
fundamental  rules  of  housekeeping. 
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The  economic  and  health  values  of  such  a  course  must  not  be 
overlooked.  No  way  of  teaching  a  child  respect  for  the  furnishings 
of  a  home,  that  she  may  not  mar  nor  waste  them,  is  more  impress- 
ive  than  that  of  having  a  share  in  the  care  of  them.  And  any  girl 
of  eight  or  ten  can  be  made  to  understand  that  dirt  and  filth  around 
the  house  are  not  companions  of  good  health.  The  coming  genera- 
tions of  mothers,  of  the  poor,  rich,  and  middle  classes,  will  be  more 
efficient  housewives,  more  cheerful  home-makers;  yes,  even  the 
divorce  problem  will  in  a  measure  be  settled,  when  the  principles 
of  housekeeping  are  instilled  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  our 
young  girls  of  today. 


Pantheitm 

It  is  not  very  wonderful  to  me 

That  He  who  holds  the  waters  in  His  hand 
Can  cramp  the  universal  deity 

Into  the  compass  of  a  grain  of  sand. 

Why  should  I  greatly  marvel?    Even  I 
Can  rival  God  or  be  a  thing  of  nought — 

Can  deaf  my  ear  unto  a  begga?s  cry 
Or  span  tiie  ages  in  a  flashing  thought 

Odell  Shepard. 
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The  Content  of  Composition  Courses 

C.  S.  Duncan,  Ohio  State  TJnivebsitt 

ISCUSSIONS  on  composition  usually  take  one  of 
two  courses;  either  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  the 
value  of  personality  in  the  teacher,  or  there  is  a  sur- 
vey of  d(3vices  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  busy  and 
entertained.  In  the  first  case,  stories  are  told  to 
illustrate  how  apparently  unpromising  students 
have  been  awakened,  have  been  transformed  from 
sluggards  into  good  scholars.  In  the  latter  instance, 
there  is  usually  talk  of  new  devices  upon  which  assignments  may 
be  made  or  of  new  and  novel  tasks  to  be  set.  But  is  there  no  prob 
lem  besides  these  ?  If  there  is  not,  why  should  there  be  a  special 
department  or  a  special  series  of  courses  devoted  to  personality 
and  assignments  ?  This  paper  proposes  a  far  more  fundamental 
question : — ^what  is  the  content  of  composition  courses  ? 

One  conspicuous  and  persistent  feature  of  composition  teaching 
comes  to  the  mind  of  everyone  whenever  the  subject  is  mentioned. 
It  is  theme-writing  and  theme-reading.  The  weary  teacher  may 
make  the  theme  requirements  few  and  far  between ;  the  reluctant 
student  may  postpone  the  evil  day  to  the  limit  of  the  law;  but 
sometime,  if  the  course  is  a  real  composition  course,  the  themes 
must  come.  The  plan  that  has  reached  nearest  to  a  complete  eva- 
sion is  oral  composition ;  and  yet  this  must  be  acknowledged  to  .be 
a  mere  attempt  to  soften  and  render  endurable  the  inevitable. 

Themes,  however,  merely  as  themes,  are  not  content  for  a  course. 
They  may  contain  the  content  but  they  are  really  no  end  in  them- 
selves. In  chemistry,  botany,  history,  there  is  a  definite  mass  of 
material,  of  facts,  of  principles,  of  laws,  which  are  admitted  to  be 
the  special  property  of  those  subjects.  One  knows  when  he  is  study- 
ing ciemistry ;  but  can  one  know  when  he  writes  a  theme  that  the 
ipaterial  belongs  especially  to  composition  ?  Is  there  a  well-defined 
mass  of  facts  for  the  subject  matter  of  themes  ?  Can  the  course  in 
composition  stake  out  its  claims  in  the  fields  of  human  knowledge 
with  as  much  precision  as  other  courses  ? 
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It  might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  answers  to  such  questions 
could  readily  be  found  in  the  text  books  of  composition  and  rhet- 
oric But  if  one  turns  to  them  for  reply,  he  finds  no  satisfaction. 
In  fact  such  books  are  not  built  upon  the  subject  matter  of  themes. 
They  are  filled  with  rules  which  show  how  themes  may  be  made, 
but  they  do  not  contain  the  material  out  of  which  to  make  them. 
They  give  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  building,  not  the  ma- 
terial, or  frame-work,  or  any  brace  or  tenon  in  the  structure. 

These  texts  are  a  heterogeneous  mixture  in  themselves.  If  they 
are  examined  with  care,  there  will  be  found  in  them  some  psychol- 
ogy. For  instance,  there  is  one  general  prerequisite  for  good 
writing,  called  knowing  the  audience  —  the  reader  —  for  which 
one  writes.  It  must  be  readily  acknowledged  that  such  a  study  be- 
longs within  the  realm  of  psychology.  The  rules  or  order  or  cohe- 
rence, or  sequence,  of  emphasis,  may  also  with  equal  justice  be 
claimed  by  logic.  The  best  of  several  possible,  correct  phrasings, 
the  true,  felicitous  words  may  be  selected  on  the  principles  set 
forth  by  esthetics.  For  guidance  in  matters  of  syntax  one  should 
naturally  turn  to  grammar;  for  spelling,  to  the  dictionary.  If 
these  importations  are  taken  out  of  the  composition  texts,  what  is 
there  left  ?  There  are,  of  course,  suggested  exercises,  sermons  or 
essays  on  the  value  of  good  English,  models  from  the  masters.  Of 
these  three  classes  of  material,  the  second  and  third  may  be 
claimed  by  English  literature,  —  if  indeed,  they  are  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  text  at  all.  There  remain  for  examination,  there- 
fore, the  suggested  exercises. 

Are  these  exercises  based  upon  a  well  defined  mass  of  material, 
upon  a  Unified  group  of  facts  or  phenomena,  which  can  constitute 
the  content  of  composition  courses?  It  seems  a  reasonably  fair 
test  to  consider  two  or  three  lists  of  suggested  exercises  with  a 
view  to  answering  this  question.  The  following  one  is  taken  from 
a  recent  textbook : 

"1.     The  principles  of  out-door  cookery. 

2.  How  to  manage  a  high  school  athletic  team. 

3.  Running  a  school  paper. 

4.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  humorous  poetry. 

6.  'Earless  on  high  sat  unabashed  Defoe'  —  who  wrote  it  ?  and 
was  it  true  ? 

6.     Delivering  daily  papers. 
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7.  A  good  system  of  football  signals. 

8.  Training  for  the  quarter  mile. 

9.  Was  Macbeth  a  coward  ?    Was  Hamlet  ?    Are  they  alike  ? 

10.  The  chemistry  involved  in  cooking  an  egg. 

11.  The  habits  of  a  red-headed  woodpecker. 

12.  Learning  to  pronounce  French. 

18.  The  first  novel  I  ever  read,  and  the  latest. 

14.  How  I  learned  to  shop. 

15.  The  first  railroad  in  the  United  States. 

16.  The  guinea  pig  —  its  name,  its  characteristics,  and  value. 

17.  Learning  to  do  housework. 

18.  The  principles  of  high  school  debating." 

Here  is  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  which  have  been  selected  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  appealing  to  the  knowledge  and  the  experi- 
ence that  freshmen  of  both  sexes  in  college  may  be  expected  to  have. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  they  are  practicable  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  clearly  enough,  too,  there  is  no  coherence  to  the  subject- 
matter  involved  in  their  discussion.  The  teacher  of  composition, 
who  has  tried  to  read  themes  intelligently  on  all  of  these  subjects, 
who  has  tried  to  "illuminate"  them  in  class  discussions,  must  have 
taken  practically  the  whole  realm  of  human  knowledge  for  his 
province.  There  would  be  need  for  training  in  English  literature 
(4,  5,  9),  in  ornithology  (11),  in  chemistry  (10),  in  zoology  and 
bacteriology  (16),  in  home  economics  (17),  in  history  (15),  to 
say  nothing  of  athletics  and  social  life.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
argued  that  the  student  has  his  choice  of  subject ;  if  he  has  never 
run  a  school  paper,  or  debated,  he  may  have  played  football  or  run 
races7  This  is  granted ;  but  the  teacher  must  know  them  all.  To 
be  sure,  only  the  elementary  things  are  expected  from  the  students : 
and  yet  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  all 
themes  with  some  considerable  thoroughness. 

Another  series  of  subjects  has  been  selected  from  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  recent  texts. 

"1.     Senators  should  be  elected  by  popular  vote. 

2.  The  people  of  America  have  less  real  freedom  than  the  peo- 
ple of  England. 

3.  Rules  of  morality  have  little  eflPect  on  conduct. 

4.  Hamlet  was  not  insane. 

5.  All  anarchists  should  be  deported. 
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6.  Prohibition  weakens  the  will  power  of  the  citizens. 

7.  The  United  States  would  gain  by  annexing  Canada. 

8.  ]^othing  is  more  important  than  caring  for  the  health. 

9.  A  republic  is  not  the  best  form  of  government  for  every 
people. 

10.  Labor  unions  have  improved  the  condition  of  the  laborer. 

11.  Hamilton's  conception  of  government  was  superior  to  Jef- 
ferson's. 

12.  A  foreign  war  is  the  most  powerful  agency  in  uniting  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

13.  All  universities  should  be  controlled  and  supported  by  the 
government 

14.  Longfellow  has  written  one  poem  that  will  live. 

16.  Life  was  more  interesting  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  now. 

16.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  reading  the  daily  papers. 

17.  The  Mexican  war  was  unjustifiable. 

18.  The  government  should  establish  postal  savings  banks. 

19.  Municipal  elections  ought  to  be  non-partisan. 

20.  The  national  capital  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  place  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  country." 

If  the  former  list  was  broad,  this  one  is  profound.  The  topics 
comprise  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  difficult  problems  in  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  history  and  sociology;  there  are  thou- 
sands of  ponderous  volumes  in  our  libraries  dealing  with  different 
phases  of  them.  They  have  divided  and  puzzled  the  keenest  and 
maturest  minds  of  recent  times.  And  yet  the  teacher  of  compo- 
sition is  presumed  to  be  able  to  judge  the  value  of  themes  on  them 
all;  the  teacher  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  ^^illuxhinate"  them  all. 
Clearly  enough,  once  more,  there  is  here  no  well-defined  boundary 
for  the  field  of  composition. 

Here  is  a  third  assignment,  chosen,  like  the  others,  with  more 
or  less  chance.  It  can  certainly  be  duplicated  a  score  of  times  in 
any  composition  text.  "To  fix  in  mind  the  difference  between  the 
forms  of  composition",  runs  the  exercise  rather  ingenuously,  "try 
to  write  pieces  of  exposition,  description,  and  narration  on  each 
of  the  following:  Frost,  ice-harvesting,  hazing,  football,  Hal- 
lowe'en, country  school,  James  Whitoomb  Riley."  What  would 
the  harvest  be?  Do  not  these  last  topics  show  only  too  clearly 
the  strain  on  the  author's  mind  to  conjure  up  some  kind  of  sub- 
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ject,  no  matter  much  what  it  id  ?  If  there  is  method  in  the  selec- 
tion, it  lies  in  the  variety,  against  which  no  valid  criticism  can 
be  made.  But  something  is  wrong  when  any  kind  of  topic  will  do 
upon  which  the  student  can  produce  a  theme. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  forced  upon  us  that  there  is  no  definite 
boundary  set  for  the  subject-matter  of  composition.  The  whole 
world  may  become  its  province.  Whatever  the  eye  of  man  hath 
seeki,  whatever  the  ear  of  man  hath  heard,  whatever  the  heart  of 
man  may  feel — ^^'all  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights" — may  be- 
come the  ministers  of  composition.  The  teacher  of  composition 
may  wander  to  and  fro  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  seeking  what  he 
may  use.  Under  these  conditions  can  one  become  a  specialist  in 
composition  ?  What  background  of  reading  and  experience,  what 
breadth  of  view  and  depth  of  thought  would  this  require !  The 
task  is  beyond  human  possibility. 

Some  teachers  and  some  textbooks,  lost  in  this  ^^original  chaos", 
have  engaged  in  the  eternal  search  for  literary  devices.  To  them 
the  subject  matter  of  composition  has  been  pomt  of  view,  domi- 
nant tone,  mental  state,  methods  of  developing  paragraphs,  simple 
incident,  dramatic  episode,  or  some  other  whatnot  upon  which  an 
assignment  may  be  made.  Whenever  and  wherever  these  devices 
become  the  all-important  thing,  form  will  dominate  substance, 
and  there  will  result  that  much-to-be-despised  thing,  the  "manu- 
factured theme." 

But  the  rhetorical  devices  upon  which  assignments  may  be 
made,  while  useful  and  even  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  course, 
are  not  the  content  of  composition  work.  They  correspond  to 
laboratory  apparatus;  they  are  the  mechanical  means  only.  Co- 
herence is  a  principle  of  good  writing  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  not 
the  essence  of  good  writing.  Selection  is  a  rule  for  guidance, 
serviceable,  indispensable,  but  not  yet  the  essence  of  good  writing. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  these  are  things  to  talk  about,  tangible  things 
for  students  without  imagination  to  grasp,  and  not  the  substance 
of  the  composition  course? 

If  the  odds  and  ends  of  other  subjects  are  removed ;  if  gram- 
mar, logic,  esthetics,  and  psychology  are  carefully  distilled  out; 
if  the  phraseology  of  music  and  painting  is  eliminated,  then  there 
will  be  left  the  substance  of  the  themes.  Here  is  the  real  essence 
of  the  composition  course,  if  it  exists  at  all.    The  theme  that  is 
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up  for  discussion  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  content  of  the  course. 
This,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  subject-matter  of  composition;  all 
besides  is  devices,  means,  or  frills.  Composition,  therefore,  like 
sociology,  must  find  its  place  in  unifying  the  substance  of  other 
courses  by  its  consistent  point  of  view.  As  sociology  strives  to 
turn  all  the  discoveries  of  history,  economics,  psychology  and  the 
natural  sciences  to  the  service  of  man's  welfare  as  a  member  of 
society,  so  should  composition  fiind  its  legitimate  and  fairly  well- 
defined  task  in  turning  to  the  account  of  self-expression  and  of 
thinking  the  modicum  of  truth  and  the  fragments  of  experience 
which  students  possess.  And  as  composition  draws  from  science, 
social  and  natural,  it  should  seek  the  truth,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
art,  it  should  seek  beauty,  with  the  imderstanding,  if  possible, 
that  "truth  is  beauty,  beauty,  truth." 

These  things,  perhaps  rather  obvious,  and  certainly  incontes- 
table, have  been  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  desire  to  keep  stu- 
dents writing.  Wise  is  the  dictum, — to  learn  to  write  one  must 
write.  But  to  manufacture  a  theme  out  of  those  lazy  and  ill- 
considered  places  of  youthful  knowledge,  a  theme  which  is  hastily 
scanned  for  the  external  mistakes  in  spelling,  punctuation,  para* 
graphing,  and  grammar,  is  worse  than  sounding  brass  and  tink- 
ling cymbal.  Such  a  process  of  writing  and  reading  misses  the 
real  content  of  the  course.  Two  themes  that  show  careful  thought, 
that  have  been  carefully  planned,  that  have  been  carefully  written, 
and  have  been  carefully  read,  are  worth  a  half  dozen  made  out  of 
the  froth  and  foam  of  unconsidered  commonplaces,  beaten  up  in 
the  mad  effort  to  make  themes,  and  read  with  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  the  substance.  Because  composition  has  been  brought 
from  its  former  position  "pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  .inane" ; 
to  dwell  among  men,  is  no  proof  or  reason  why  it  should  wander 
over  unknown  ways  or  bring  back  such  reports  as  did  Sir  John 
Maundeville.  Every  theme  written  should  tell  the  truth, — the 
truth  of  fact  or  imagination.  It  can  not  be  wise  to  let  boys  and 
girls  juggle  details  "to  heighten  the  effect",  to  idealize  and  over- 
draw, to  make  fiction  >out  of  every  theme,  without  being  made  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  such  "manufacture"  and  the 
truth. 

Teacher  and  student  should  search  in  the  content  of  compo- 
sition courses — the  subject-matter  of  themes — ^for  the  truth.   For 
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the  best  welfare  of  the  student  too  much  emphasis  may  be  laid 
upon  ^^training  the  imagination."  He  can  usually  acquire  all 
too  rapidly  the  vacuous  facility  of  "doping  out"  a  theme.  The 
topic  is  suggested  by  the  teacher ;  the  student  knows  three  or  four 
commonplaces  about  it^  things  which  he  has  picked  up  but  never 
considered ;  a  fictitious  illustration  is  made  up  to  fit  the  common- 
places,— and  the  theme  is  done.  The  result  of  such  a  process  is 
an  inane,  but  correct  theme,  "the  abomination  of  desolation." 
And  the  teacher  must  feel  his  responsibility,  too,  for  knowing  the 
content  of  the  course.  It  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  be  com- 
petent to  criticise  a  theme  unless  he  is  competent  to  judge  the 
substance.  The  difficulty  then  becomes  evident  that  there  are  too 
many  topics,  and  they  are  too  varied.  An  obvious  solution  sug- 
gests itself.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  is  contagious.  When 
he  becomes  an  enthusiastic  leader,  the  student  will  become  an  in- 
terested follower.  The  wise  teacher  of  composition,  therefore, 
will  confine  his  theme  topics  within  the  bounds  of  his  interest  and 
knowledge.  Within  these  limits  the  teacher  may  speak  with 
authority,  for  he  knows  what  is  there.  He  may  criticise  with 
authority,  also,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

This,  tJien,  is  the  final  point.  The  content  of  the  composition 
course  is  made  up  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  themes  written  for 
and  discussed  in  the  class.  The  wise  teacher  will  not  permit  the 
theme  topics  to  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  but  will 
concentrate  them  upon  his  own  interests  and  knowledge,  interests 
which  must  be  broad  and  genuine,  knowledge  which  should  be 
reasonably  thorough.  If  he  finds  himself  out  of  touch  with  his 
class  in  these  matters,  he  will  set  to  work  putting  himself  in  har- 
mony, by  study  and  thought.  No  teacher  needs  to  think  more  care- 
fully or  more  clearly  than  the  teacher  of  composition.  Herein  lies 
the  secret  of  "teaching  composition  through  ideas."  The  thinking 
of  the  teacher  inspires  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student ;  self- 
expression  on  the  teacher's  part  begets  self-expression  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  teacher  of  composition  should  have  his  hobbies  and 
should  ride  them  hard.  The  teacher  of  composition  should  realize 
that  the  telling  of  the  truth,  with  simplicity  and  clearness  and  ac- 
curacy is  better  far  as  mental  discipline  and  as  a  training  in  Eng- 
lish than  many  vain  imaginings  and  insipid  concoctions  of  com- 
monplaces. 
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Anne  Bailet,  Centrax  High  School,  Dbtkoit,  Michigan. 

"♦here  appears  in  the  May  number  of  "Education" 
a  paper  by  Henry  A.  Burd  on  Nemesis  in  Julius 
Caesar,  expressing  views  not  in  accord  with  aca- 
demicians in  general,  and  dissenting  in  particular 
from  the  following  note  quoted  from  a  widely  used 
high  school  edition  of  Julius  Caesar. 

"A  mistake  in  judgment  led  him,  Brutus,  to  the 
assassination  of  Caesar,  and  the  inevitable  Nemesis 
followed  in  the  form  of  physical  disaster.  But  there  is  no  stain 
on  his  conscience,  and  there  is  no  moral  catastrophe,  as  in  Mac- 
beth." 

!Mr.  Burd's  sum-up  best  reveals  what  his  objections  are  to  the 
note  just  given: 

"Brutus  struck  the  blow  which  made  him  a  criminal  and  the 
inevitable  retribution  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  and,  conse- 
quently, the  destruction  of  his  ideal,  the  blasting  of  his  philosophi- 
cal creed,  and  his  own  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  death." 

In  contrasting  the  two  notes,  we  wonder  how  the  tracing  of  the 
Nemesis  of  Brutus  should  give  conclusions  so  widely  different. 

There  are  certain  things  in  which  certainty  is  not  expected. 
There  are  variant  ideas  as  to  how  families  should  be  raised  but 
there  is  no  perceptible  movement  to  stop  raising  them.  There 
must  be  disagreements  in  politics  or  we  would  not  have  the  poli- 
ticians always  with  us.  We  tolerate  the  disagreements  of  our 
modem  attorneys  ever  discussing  the  evidence  pro  and  con  and 
ever  inclining  toward  the  side  of  their  retaining  fee. 

But  there  are  certain  things  in  which  certainty  is  expected.  In 
literary  technique — where  thought  is  to  beget  thought — ^the  laws 
are  certain  and  consistent.  It  is  this  fixity  that  makes  mental 
anchorage  a  good  holding-ground. 

The  first  note  quoted  seems  to  me  a  correct  one  from  the  ac- 
cepted terms  of  the  drama.  The  second  note,  supported  as  it  is 
by  a  mind  sharp  with  fine  training,  seems  rather  more  enthusias- 
tic than  discriminating. 
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To  an  understanding  of  terms  used  in  the  tracing  of  Nemesis : 

(1)  A  tragic  hero  is  a  person  of  great  repute  and  prosperity 
who  falls  into  adversity,  not  through  inherent  wickedness^  but 
through  some  error,  crime,  or  folly. 

Brutus  fell  through  error;  Macbeth  through  crime. 
•  "0  error,  thou  never  comest  to  a  happy  birth 

But  killest  the  mother  that  engendered  thee !" 

(2)  Conflict  in  tragedy  is  the  cloak  of  forces:  forces  without 
and  the  spiritual  state  of  the  forces  within.  In  other  words,  the 
hero  is  in  the  grip  of  the  world-order,  breaks  with  it,  and  is  un- 
able to  escape  the  universal  law. 

Brutus'  conflict  is  chiefly  from  without. 

By  definition  of  tragedy, — The  inner  plus  the  outer  conflict 
equals  the  tragic  drama. 

In  Macbeth  both  the  opposing  forces  are  in  his  interpretations  of 
the  prophecy.  He  is  easily  influenced  for  good  or  evil.  Lady 
Macbeth  supplies  the  force  for  evil  which  he  lacks  but  strongly 
incUnea  to ;  ^e  powers  of  tragic  evil  are  in  full  control.  This  is 
Hegel's  idea  that  the  opposing  force  is  united  with  the  soul  of 
the  fighter.  These  terms  are  for  the  mature  mind  but  no  high 
school  boy  or  girl  is  so  young  that  he  cannot  grasp  in  some  form 
sin  and  death.  'So  high  school  student  is  so  young  that  he  cannot 
realize  what  Browning  has  pictured  forth  in  this  clash  of  forces : 
''When  the  fight  begins  within  himself,  a  man's  worth  something. 
God  stoops  o'er  his  head, 

Satan  looks  up  between  his  feet — ^both  tug — 

He's  left,  himself,  in  the  middle.  Prolong  that  battle  through 
his  life  I 

Never  leave  growing  till  the  life  to  come  1'^ 

(3)  God  has  given  to  man  free-wilL  God  Himself  cannot 
force  man ;  for  it  is  His  will  and  law  that  each  soul  shall  shape  its 
own  eternal  future.  We  call  a  man  a  free  agent  but  we  expect 
him  to  act  according  to  his  character.  Character,  as  a  force  modi- 
fying personal  will,  is  one  of  the  recognized  elements  of  dramatic 
effect.  Professor  Moulton  defines  character  in  the  drama  as  the 
momentum  of  one's  past  life  which  has  force  to  carry  him  over  a 
crisis. 

Brutus  resolutely  and  irrevocably  willed  to  do  right.  From  the 
initial  step  of  his  conflict  to  the  end,  we  see  this : 
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"Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager  .  .  .  under  these  hard  condi- 
tions." 

"To  wish  things  done,  undone." 

"I  killed  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will." 

(4)  Nemesis  in  its  origin  is  the  Greek  Fate.  Each  literature 
applies  the  term  in  either  a  personal  or  impersonal  way.  Nemesirf 
in  Shakespeare  is  the  result  of  the  character's  own  deeds  and  is  in 
proportion  to  his  crime,  error  or  folly.  Save  in  one  play,  Shakes- 
peare's Nemesis  is  impersonal ;  it  is  retributive  justice,  or  "poetic 
justice."  The  character  suifers  not  so  much  from  what  he  actually 
does  but  from  the  motives  from  which  his  actions  take  their  rise 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  struggles  toward  "the  light." 
His  struggle  closing  in  upon  him  arouses  our  pity ;  his  doom  and 
at  last  his  fate,  our  fear.  We  say  the  character  recognizes  Neme- 
sis or  fails  to  as  the  justice  of  his  doom  appears  to  him. 

(5)  Outside  of  Dante,  "spiritual  death"  is  a  rare  thing. 
Browning  has  one  ^%st  soul" ;  Shakespeare  none.  In  the  strict 
Hebrew  codified  godliness,  "God  will  not  be  mocked",  but  the 
menace  carries  with  it  no  such  term  as  "spiritual  death."  In  our 
own  New  Testament  we  find  "Only  one  had  not  on  the  wedding 
garment."  And  it  is  no  longer  merely  speculative  to  say  that 
Judas'  repentence  is  implied    in  "he  hanged  himself." 

Now,  for  the  moment  assuming  the  truth  of  "spiritual  as  well 
as  physical  death"  in  Shakespeare,  where  would  we  look  for  it? 
In  his  four  heaviest  villains  or  in  his  tragic  heroes  ?  Would  it  be 
exemplified  in  Shylock,  lago,  Edmund,  and  Richard  III?  Or, 
in  Brutus,  Othello,  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  ? 

Does  Shakespeare  make  Othello,  the  murderer  of  the  body,  a 
greater  sinner  than  lago,  the  murderer  of  the  soul?  Dante's 
greatest  teaching  in  Paolo  and  Francesca  is  that  the  murder  of 
the  soul  is  greater  sin  than  the  murder  of  the  body.  No  one 
equals  Dante  in  setting  forth  the  "degrees  of  moral  catastrophe." 
Shakespeare  cuts  them  out  next  with  lance-like  incision.  Let  us 
not  tear  and  hack  where  two  such  moralists  have  so  clearly  de- 
fined. Another  strong  point  in  the  degree  of  moral  catastrophe 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Brutus  is  sleepless  before  the  mur- 
der; Macbeth,  after.     Do  like  causes  produce  unlike  effects? 

(6)  I  quote  again  from  the  paper  under  discussion:  "Brutus 
is  thinking — as  only  a  man  thinks  when  remorse  is  preying  upon 
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his  conscience  and  when  self-accusation  is  driving  him  to  despair." 
'^Eemorse  is  the  torture  of  noble  minds",  says  Scott  Brutus' 
remorse  is  of  this  kind.  Brutus'  mind  was  never  sin-darkened; 
or  we  might  say  his  ^^conscience  has  no  stain."  Brutus  does  not 
sink  into  despair.  His  whole  mental  attitude  is  upward  toward 
'^the  light."  Browning's  Saul  and  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer  sink  into 
"despair", — characters  antithetical  to  Brutus  in  literature. 

"Countrymen,  my  heart  dost  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me." 

Are  these  words  expressive  of  spiritual  cheer  or  of  despair  ?  They 
are  quickly  followed  by :  "Caesar,  now  be  still ;  I  killed  not  thee 
with  half  so  good  a  will."  There  is  no  more  "despair"  in  Brutus' 
mind  than  there  was  "crime"  in  his  deed. 

The  play  is  not  an  evolution  of  conscience.  The  play  is  not 
an  evolution  of  sin. 

Shakespeare's  moral  code  is  one  with  all  that  we  call  the  faiths, 
— God,  repentence,  forgiveness,  eternal  life.  Shakespeare's  moral 
teachings  are  one  with  the  teachings  in  the  Old  Testament  con- 
cerning man  and  his  everlasting  battle  in  the  order  of  sin  or  error, 
wanderings,  suffering,  final  triumph  over  evil,  and  purification. 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  is  an  evolution  of  intellect  Brutus 
falls  tiirough  error,  is  purified  by  "recognizing  l^emesis."  There 
is  no  stain  on  his  conscience.  Nemesis  is  in  the  form  of  physical 
disaster.  We  are  tracing  in  Brutus'  conduct  Shakespeare's  first 
attempt  in  three  dramas,  at  moral  manliness,  the  last  one  of  which 
is  Hamlet,  so  ideal,  so  introspective  that  we  no  longer  speak  of 
^^amlet"  as  though  we  were  speaking  of  flesh  and  blood. 
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Br  Fbxdbbic  W.  Sawdkks 
(Continued  from  September  Education). 

c.  A  course  in  literature  and  sesthetics,  which  in  meet  8c|^ool8 
would  necessarily  be  almost  exclusively. a  course  in  literature. 

One  hour  a  week  might  be  given  to  grammar,  composition  and 
elocutionary  training,  and  in  connection  with  this  work  the  a-b-c 
of  comparative  philology  might  possibly  be  presented  to  the  class ; 
and  one  hour  each  week  might  be  devoted  to  the  most  interesting 
literary  and  artistic  creations  of  the  world  in  chronological  order, 
thus  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  history  while 
giving  the  young  people  a  glimpse  of  the  great  world  classics ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  time — say,  three  hours  a  wedc — should  be 
devoted  to  a  flexible  course  in  the  literature  that  would  be  most 
attractive  and  most  beneficial  to  early  youth  and  most  likely  to 
give  the  young  people  a  love  for  reading.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
course  the  pupils  should  be  asked  to  tell  (either  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing) what  they  have  read  that  they  have  most  enjoyed.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  week  let  them  write  out  a  statement  of  all  the  works 
they  have  read  that  they  can  remember,  tell  why  they  like  this 
that  they  have  read  and  do  not  care  for  that,  and  state  what  kind  of 
reading  they  generally  prefer.  This  should  be  done  in  class  unless 
the  pupil  prefers  to  do  it  more  elaborately  outside  of  school  hours. 
These  statemente  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  instructor, 
who  should  work  from  them  in  preparing  future  work  for  the 
class  and  in  guiding  the  individual  reading  of  the  pupils.  The 
pupils  should  understand  that  these  written  statements  are  pre- 
pared by  them  so  that  the  instructor  may  remember  what  tibey 
tell  him  or  her  as  to  their  previous  reading  and  present  prefer- 
ences ;  here,  as  everywhere,  the  pupil  should  think  of  his  work,  not 
as  a  formal  composition,  but  as  something  having  an  immediate  pur- 
pose. The  oral  and  written  statements  of  the  pupil,  the  first  month 
or  so,  should  hardly  ever  be  criticised  from  the  standpoint  of 
form  (unless  an  individual  pupil  is  especially  desirous  of  getting 
such  criticism),  if  they  can  be  understood;  barring  such  cases  as 
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those  in  which  a  kindly  ezplanatoiy  correction  by  the  instructor 
would  check  a  laugh  on  the  part  of  the  blunderer's  fellow  pupils. 
Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  make  this  course  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  one  for  the  young  people.    Working  in  the  light 
of  the  data  obtained  from  the  pupils'  statements  the  first  week  of 
the  school  year,  reading  lists  should  be  carefully  prepared,  and 
some  notion  of  the  contents  of  these  lists  at  once  given  to  the 
pupils,  partly  by  the  explanatory  commentary  of  the  instructor  and 
partly  by  turning  the  young  people  into  the  library  to  thumb  the 
books  themselves.  Each  pupil  should  be  required  to  read  a  few  of 
these  books  and  poems,  but  the  selection  should  be  largely  his  own. 
iN'ot  intense,  analytic  studtf,  but  enjoyment  of  literature  should  be 
cultivated.    At  this  stage  of  growth  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  love  for  reading  will  be  better  cultivated  by  a  wide, 
than  by  a  thorough,  knowledge  of  books.    The  library  should  be 
large  and  have  mudh  variety,  and  there  should  be  many  copies  of 
the  books  most  likely  to  make  a  general  appeal  to  early  adolescence. 
The  pupils  should  be  read  to,  and  encouraged  to  bring  to  the  class 
the  beet  that  they  have  severally  read — that  is,  the  things  that 
appeal  most  to  them.    The  more  different  the  reading  of  the  in- 
dividual pupils,  the  more  interesting  this  exercise  might  be  made 
and  the  better  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  expressive  reading 
aloud  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.    Of  course  if  A  is  especially  in- 
terested in  B's  account  of  what  he  has  read  or  in  his  extract  there- 
£rom,  A  will  be  likely  to  get  a  copy  of  the  book  for  his  own  home 
reading.    A  part  of  the  reading  should  be  in  common,  selected 
with  prayer  and  trembling  by  the  instructor  to  appeal  to  the  largest 
number  and  yet  enlarge  and  uplift  their  minds.     Such  of  the 
acknowledged  classics  as  can  be  used  with  satisfaction  to  the  pupils 
should  be  made  use  of;  but  a  classic  should  not  be  forced  upon 
them  merely  because  the  judgment  of  adults  has  declared  it  to  be 
a  classic,    la  the  last  third  of  the  year  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  work  read  in  common  can  safely  be  chosen  for  its  beauty  and 
strength  (as  cultivated  adults  judge  such  matters),  and  that  al- 
most all  of  the  pupils  will  enjoy  it    Biography  will  have  its  place 
in  the  literature  read  by  the  youth  of  this  department  of  the 
school.    The  Bible  should  afford  a  part  of  the  field  for  selection. 
I  would  suggest  that  beautiful  selections  therefrom  be  presented 
to  the  pupils  without  expressly  stating  to  them  the  source  of  the 
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selectioiis.  When  the  pupils  ahow  a  ainoere  appreciation  of  the 
excellence  of  these  delections^  the  book  and  chapter  from  which  the 
selection  was  taken  may  be  stated  to  the  pupils.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  great  function  of  literature  is,  not  to  improve 
the  style  or  the  taste  of  those  who  peruse  it,  but  to  enlarge  the  self 
by  a  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  life  and  thought  and. 
feeling  of  those  differently  circumstanced  from  ourselves  yet 
sharing  with  us  the  fundamental  traits  of  human  nature.  As  re- 
gards the  choice  of  literature  for  this  stage  of  school  life^  it  may 
be  added  that  the  instructor  need  not  fear  to  introduce  a  little  of 
that  which  makes  the  greatest  appeal  to  himself ,  of  that  which  he 
himself  enjoys  most,  inasmuch  as  his  own  enthusiasm  may  general- 
ly be  depended  upon  to  awaken  some  response  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  but  in  the  main  what  is  to  be  read  must  be  determined  by 
the  preference  of  the  pupil,  and  the  point  of  departure  should  be 
the  best  of  what  the  pupil  already  enjoys,  or,  at  farthest,  something 
really  good  that  yet  has  kinship  with  or  likeness  to  the  pernicious 
reading  matter  for  which  the  pupil  may  unfortunately  have  ac- 
quired a  taste.  Those  of  the  pupils  who  take  to  reading  should  be 
encouraged  to  read  much,  reporting  title  and  author,  and  making 
oral — and  occasional  written — ^reports  of  the  plot  and  of  the  charm, 
as  it  appeals  to  them,  of  the  works  they  read.  Should  two  readers 
of  the  same  work  express  opposite  opinions,  let  them  sometimes 
try  in  oral  debate  to  convince  the  class  of  the  validity  of  their 
respective  judgments.*  This  sort  of  thing  may  lead  to  written 
persuasive  discourse  later. 

As  the  year  passes  the  instructor  may  be  more  and  more  criti- 
cal of  the  oral  and  written  language  of  the  pupils,  bringing  them 
to  feel  its  defects  in  comparison  with  the  beauty  and  perfection 
of  what  they  read,  and  thus  awakening  their  aesthetic  feeling  in 
regard  to  their  own  utterances,  yet  always  making  clearness  the 
chief  consideration  and  leaving  elegance  and  forcibleness  in  a 
secondary  position,  being  assured  that  the  growing  aesthetic  jud^ 
ment  of  youth  will  in  time  care  for  these  things. 

If  a  pupil  is  markedly  disinclined  toward  reading,  a  minimum  of 
outside  reading  should  be  assigned  to  him — say,  from  one  to  three 

*Thi8  seems  to  me  to  be  much  more  wholesome  than  the  usual  sdiool 
debating  upon  qnestions  as  to  ^i^ch  an  ariflcial  enthusiasm  for  one 
side  or  the  other  is  worked  up. 
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books  or  selections  in  the  course  of  the  year — ^but  redoubled  effort 
should  be  made  to  learn  his  tastes  and  to  get  something  for  him 
that  will  appeal  to  him.  With  some  young  people  one  may  have  to 
begin  with  what  is  not  properly  literature  at  all,  but  perhaps 
descriptions  of  physical  and  mechanical  constructions,  in  which 
a  certain  class  of  practical  minds  seem  greatly  interested.  Per- 
haps the  minds  of  some  can  be  cultivated  and  enlarged  by  architec- 
ture, where  literature  seems  to  fail ;  but  in  such  cases  such  litera- 
ture as  Buskin's  may  later  be  enjoyed,  and  thus  the  door  opened 
into  the  realm  of  true  literature. 

While  throughout  the  year  as  much  as  one  hour  a  week  might 
well  be  devoted  to  the  work  common  to  the  whole  class,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  should  be  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  and 
tastes  of  the  pupil. 

So  far  as  possible  pictorial  and  plastic  art  should  be  used  to 
reinforce  the  esthetic  impression  produced  by  literature,  and  it 
would  be  well  indeed  if  there  could  also  be,  as  part  of  the  year's 
work  in  literature  and  esthetics,  a  series  of  music  recitals  with 
simple  explanatory  introductions. 

The  work  in  literature  and  esthetics  must  be  mainly  literature, 
not  merely  because  it  constitutes  a  broader  avenue  of  culture,  and 
because  those  who  leave  school  at  the  end  of  this  year  can  most 
readily  follow  up  this  line  of  culture,  but  also  because  it  is  easier 
and  less  expensive  to  get  literature  properly  taught  in  the  average 
community  than  it  is  to  have  other  departments  of  esthetic  culture 
properly  presented;  but  music,  painting,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture may  all  play  their  part  in  the  great  city  high  schools,  and  the 
secondary  transition  departments  should  have  the  same  facilities 
as  the  high  school  proper,  or  school  for  adolescents. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  while  it  may  be  possible  for  large 
classes  in  science  and  history  to  be  met  by  single  instructors  in 
the  secondary  transition  department,  the  class  in  literature,  if 
large,  should  be  divided  into  small  sections;  yet  if  the  divisions 
are  not  formed  until  the  first  fortnight  has  elapsed,  the  tastes,  ac- 
quirements and  dispositions  of  the  pupils  may  be  so  far  taken  ac- 
count of  as  to  group  together  fairly  large  sections  in  which  there 
will  be  considerable  homogeneity.  Too  great  likeness  among  the 
pupils  of  a  given  section  is  of  coune  undesirable. 

d.    A  Course  in  Physical  Culture. 

This  should  be  alloted  a  period  a  day,  or  three  periods  a  week 
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at  least,  should  be  directed  by  a  thoroughly  competent  physical 
director,  and  should  be  individually  adapted  to  the  several  needs 
of  the  different  pupils,  although  as  far  as  possible  there  should  be 
work  in  which  all  the  boys  could  take  part  together  (and  similarly 
for  the  girls).  Part  of  this  training  might  be  by  means  of  games ; 
but  the  great  purpose  of  physical  development  for  all  should  not  be 
subordinated  to  grouping  the  boys  for  those  games  for  which  at 
the  outset  they  might  be  respectively  best  fitted.  The  great  en- 
deavor should  be  to  get  the  young  people  started  in  good  physical 
habits  of  life  and  to  build  up  for  them  strong  and  healthy  bodies, 
trained  to  a  ready  and  effective  response  to  the  will. 

e.  A  Course  in  Free-Hand  Drawing,  Music  or  some  other  kind 
of  Art-Work  to  be  pursued  at  least  twice  a  week,  if  an  art  course 
should  not  be  taken  as  the  elective. 

2.  Elective  Course. 

One  exercise  a  day  or  at  least  four  a  week  should  be  devoted  to 
a  subject  chosen  by  the  pupil  himself  in  consultation  with  his 
parents.  To  this  subject  he  should  devote  himself  earnestly,  giving 
as  much  time  to  it,  in  school  or  out,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
might  demand.  This  subject  might  be  a  foreign  language,  or 
mathematics,  or  some  such  branch  of*  fine  art  as  music  or  painting, 
or  some  practical  art  or  group  of  arts  such  as  commercial  arith- 
metic, bookkeeping,  typewriting,  shorthand,  or  two  or  more  of 
these,  cooking,  sewing,  wood  work,  turning,  carpentry,  iron  work, 
etc^ 

3.  Optional  Course. 

An  optional  elective  might  be  added  to  the  required  one,  to  be 
pursued  in  school  or  out,  by  such  students  as  might  have  excep- 
tional strength  and  robust  health. 

C.     A  Program  for  this  year's  work  might  be  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: 
8.80 —  9.00    Momixig  Exercises. 
9.00 —  9.46     Science  Course. 
9.60 — 11.10    Elective  Course. 
11.16—12.00    History  Course. 
2.00 —  2.46     Literature  &  Esthetics  Course. 
2.60 —  4.00     Systematic  Physical  Culture,  3  times  a  week. 

Art  (Drawing,  Painting  or  Music),  etc.  twice  a 
week. 
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This  program  allows  two  hours  intermission  in  the  middle  of 
the  dajy  and  then  makes  the  school  day  (including  the  last  hour 
for  physical  culture)  last  until  about  four  o'clock.  It  will  be 
noticed^  however^  that  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  is  provided  for 
the  elective  subject  so  that  there  would  be  little  need  for  much 
home  work  in  the  subject,  and  no  need  for  it  in  any  of  the  other 
subjects,  except  the  outside  reading  in  the  literature  course  (most 
of  which  would  be  optional).  In  winter,  when  the  days  are  short, 
the  middle  of  the  day,  thus  left  free,  is  the  most  desirable  time  for 
freedom  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  early  fall  there  would  be 
plenty  of  day  light  after  four.  The  plan  provides  that  practically 
all  the  work  be  done  in  school,  except  an  indefinite  amount  of 
reading  for  the  evening,  which  would  provide  an  interesting  and 
enjoyable  way  of  spending  the  evening  leisure.  When  the  absence 
of  home  preparation  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  school 
day  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  long  one ;  especially  when  the  long 
noon  recess,  the  long  period  for  physical  culture  (only  a  part  of 
which  would  be  given  to  prescribed  physical  drill),  and  the  inter- 
mission periods  are  considered.  One  reason  for  concentrating  the 
work  at  the  school  is  that  the  high  grade  of  qualification  required 
of  those  giving  the  instruction,  in  the  synoptic  courses  in  science 
and  history  especially,  would  make  it  improbable  that  small  vil- 
lages could  provide  the  instruction.  This  would  tend  toward  the 
establishment  of  these  secondary  transition  schools  only  in  the 
larger  towns,  to  which  the  youth  mi^t  come  from  outlying  dis- 
tricts miles  away.  In  such  cases  they  should  be  kept  occupied 
while  in  school,  their  school  work  should  take  five  or  six  hours  a 
day,  but  they  should  not  have  it  to  attend  to  when  at  home,  ex- 
cept for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  evening,  after  the  chores,  the  home 
duties,  were  disposed  ol 
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The  deyelopment  of  vocational  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  is  the  direct  result  of  the  necessities  of  our  more  and 
more  complex  civilization.    In  fact  this  is  true  of  our  whole  educa- 
tional system.    It  is  but  a  reflection  of  our  progress  from  the  simplest 
beginnings  to  the  intricate  and  diversified  life  of  the  body-politic  of 
today.    Less  than  three  hundred  years  ago  the  chief  problems  of  the 
handful  of  people  of  the  Caucasian  race  who  were  just  gaining  a 
foothold  in  this  new  world,  were  the  purely  physical  problems  of 
clearing  the  land,  building  roads  and  fences,  and  getting  a  subsistance 
from  the  soil  and  the  sea.    A  few  ministers  and  leaders  were  needed, 
of  a  higher  order  of  culture  than  was  required  for  these  material 
tasks  and  so  Harvard  College  and  the  village  schoolmaster  were  '^dis- 
covered.^^    More  and  more  as  time  went  on,  the  broadening  life  of 
the  colonies  developed  the  need  of  higher  training.    Doctors,  lawyers 
and  a  larger  supply  of  teachers  were  needed,  and  the  academies,  other 
colleges  besides  Harvard,  and  many  private  schools,  sprang  into  being. 
Presently  it  was  seen  that  the  proper  training  of  its  citizens  was  a 
vital  interest  of  the  State  itself,  and  education  was  made  compulsory 
and  a  public  school  system  supported  by  public  funds  was  established. 
The  high  schools  are  a  comparatively  recent  addition  to.  the  system; 
and  these  were  followed  by  the  state  colleges  and  universities.    By 
this  time  so  many  needs  have  arisen,  growing  out  of  the  intricate 
relations  of  the  various  classes  of  people,  with  tiieir  highly  specialized 
activities,  that  vocational  training  becomes  a  necessi^.     Skilled  ar- 
tisans are  required  to  render  the  labors  of  the  workers  in  all  sorts  of 
industries  efficient,  to  make  possible  the  greatest  and  best  production 
at  the  lowest  cost    We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  educational 
movement  for  specialized  training  which  can  no  more  be  set  back  than 
can  the  tides  of  the  ocean  or  the  hands  of  time.    It  is  foolish  therefore 
to  think  that  there  is  a  controversy  between  the  cultural  education  and 
the  vocational  education.    These  are  both  organic  parts  of  our  system. 
Both  are  necessary  and  will  exist  side  by  side  and  go  on  developing 
tmtil  humanity  shall  be  perfected.    It  is  the  privilege  of  the  educators 
of  today  to  witness,  take  part  in,  to  direct  and  bring  to  full  fruition 
this  great,  comprehensive,  practical  movement  of  the  educational  life 
of  the  race  toward  efficiency  in  all  lineei'  of  human  endeavor. 


As  we  were  writing  the  above  paragraph  we  received  from  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  a  letter  in 
reference  to  the  Beport  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Yoca- 
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tional  Education  from  which  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  us  quote 
a  few  sentences.  "While  Europe  is  killing  off  its  trained  workers,  this 
Beport  proposes  a  plan  for  the  training  of  workers  in  this  country, 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  mark  the  greatest  educational  advance  to  be 
made  anywhere  in  the  world  in  the  immediate  future.  The  great- 
est resource  of  any  nation  is  the  undeveloped  skill  and  voca- 
tional possibilities  of  its  population.  We  must  work  this  as  indus- 
triously as  we  have  worked  our  water  power,  our  mines,  our  fields  and 
our  forests,  but  with  less  waste  and  more  intelligence.  In  this  whole  ^ 
country  according  to  the  investigations  made  by  the  commission,  there 
are  fewer  trade  schools  tiian  exist  in  the  now  unfortunate  little  German 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  with  a  population  but  little  greater  than  that  of 
New  York  City.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  more  work- 
ers were  being  trained  at  public  expense  in  the  City  of  Munich  than  in 
all  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  put  together,  although  these 
American  cities  include  a  population  of  12,000,000.  For  millions  of 
people,  life  has  been  narrowed  and  sombered  by  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  life's  necessities  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  their  earning 
power.  Their  earning  power  can  be  increased  only  by  vocational  ex- 
pertness  and  efficiency  and  that  can  only  be  promoted  by  education^ 
In  the  last  analysis  vocational  training  is  admitted  by  the  greatest 
minds  of  every  land  to  be  a  wise  business  investment,  perhaps  the 
wisest  of  all.  It  is  even  more  short-sighted  of  the  State  and  nation  to 
neglect  these  investments,  since  national  success  is  dependent  not  all 
alone  on  returns  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  civic  and  social  well-being. 
Ab  a  part  of  this  Beport  is  the  draft  of  the  bill  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  the  Honorable  Hoke  Smith,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  in  the  House,  by  Bepresentative  Hughes.  Summar- 
ized the  bill  provides  for  the  needs  of  vocational  education  through  the 
medium  of  the  national  grants,  in  aid  of  State  enterprise,  and  denied 
to  states  which  are  not  enterprising.  These  Federal  grants  are  to  be 
made  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries,  and 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agricultural,  trade,  industrial  and  home 
economics  subjects.  The  proposed  educational  plans  are  very  compre- 
hensive. The  Beport  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  words  "agricultural 
education**  as  frequently  used  in  it,  include  education  for  the 
farm  home  as  well  as  for  the  farm  itself.  The  federal  grants 
proposed  are  large,  and,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  will  put 
the  United  States  in  line  with  the  most  progressive  nations 
of  the  world  so  far  as  the  truly  practical  education  of  its  youth  goes. 
We  have  not  been  so  situated  of  late  years.  The  total  Federal  expendi- 
ture increases  to  a  maximum  of  $7,000,000  a  year  in  1924,  to  be  appor- 
tioned only  among  such  states  as  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plan,  by 
themselves  appropriating  complementary  sums  for  similar  purposes. 
Thus  the  bill  not  only  provides  for  a  generous  expenditure  of  Federal 
money,  but  is  intended  to  stimulate  Buch  expenditure  by  the  States." 
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The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  one  of  onr  large  eastern  cities 
instructed  the  teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  S^tember,  to 
avoid  discussions  of  the  European  war  and  its  horrors,  during  school 
hours  and  in  the  classroom.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
other  school  officials  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  took  the 
same  view  of  the  proprieties  and  promulgated  similar  instructions. 
But  now  comes  forward  a  distinguished  professor  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  with  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  such  squeanushness, 
"Never/'  he  says,  "was  there  such  an  opportunity  to  broaden  our 
political  and  historical  horizon,  make  ourselves  in  a  new  sense  world- 
citizens,  and  bring  home  to  the  rising  generation  a  sense  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war;  and  to  our  young  people  the  lessons  of  peace.  Every 
pedagogic  instinct  protests  against  the  purblind,  pusillanimous  super- 
intendents here  and  there  who  are  now  forbidding  all  reference  to 
the  war  in  the  schools,  thus  still  further  isolating  them  from  life. 
Such  orders  are  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  tubers,  because  it 
is  assumed  that  they  cannot  show  maps,  tell  facts,  utilize  the  intense 
interest  of  pupils  in  history,  geography,  and  almost  every  school 
subject  which  are  all  involved  in  the  topic;  or  that  they  cannot  state 
the  claims  of  each  combatant  without  taking  sides.  Was  there  ever 
such  an  anti-pedagogic  attempt  to  build  a  water-tight  compartment 
between  school  and  life?  Or  a  greater  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost  of 
education?'  These  are  vigorous  words;  and  "where  the  doctors  dis- 
agree who  shall  decide?** 

In  the  interests  of  truth  as  between  the  holders  of  these  two  appar- 
ently 'antagonistic  opinions  we  venture  to  suggest  that  tiie  Superin- 
tendents who  have  asked  their  teachers  to  spe^  guardedly  upon  the 
war  topic  in  the  school  room,  assumed  the  possession  of  an  ordinary 
amount  of  common  sense  by  those  to  whom  these  instructions  were 
addressed.  The  facts  about  the  progress  of  events  at  the  seat  of  the 
war  are  a  common  possession  of  botti  old  and  young  as  soon  as  the 
daily  papers  present  them.  The  eager  minds  of  the  young  people 
will  probably  get  them  fully  as  soon  as  their  teachers  and  elders. 
More  or  less  of  the  horrors  of  the  war  will  come  to  tibeir  attention 
sooner  or  later,  and  when  everybody  is  talking  them  over  it  would 
be  absurd  for  parents  or  teachers  to  expect  to  entirely  conceal  them. 
There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  utilizing  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  conflict,  in  the  changes  in  tiie  geography  of  Europe  and  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  These  are  all  proper  subjects  of  discussion  any- 
where aud  everywhere,  and  they  are  the  particular  concern  of  the 
schoolroom.  But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  which  nation  is 
responsible  for  tiie  war?  and  when  revolting  details  of  blood  and 
carnage  are  revealed  in  the  daily  news,  then  we  may  weU  go  slow  in 
taking  sides  or  in  taking  time,  which  is  all  too  short  for  the  positive 
and  constructive  work  of  the  schools,  for  the  expression  of  partisan 
sympathies  or  the  description  of  things  that  would  better  be  dropped 
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out  of  view  as  much^  and  as  soon,  as  possible.  The  matter  is  a  ques- 
tion of  proprieties.  Where  the  pupils  are  of  various  nationalities 
partisanship  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  be  inappropriate  and 
harmfully  divisive.  And  as  for  the  atrocities  and  horrors  we  are 
emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  the  more  ^Vater-tight  compartments'' 
we  are  able  to  construct  to  shut  off  our  pure  minded  youn^  people 
from  such  works  of'  tiie  Devil^  the  better.  If  any  theorist  thinks  the 
sight  and  sound  of  such  things  good  for  the  sdiools  because  they  are 
a  part  of  life  we  would  recommend  him  to  organize  parties  of  school 
children  to  visit  tibe  police  courts^  the  rum  shops,  and  the  slaughter 
houses. 


We  have  a  national  Thanksgiving  Day  which  has  become  distinctly 
a  day  for  the  home^  with  family  reunions,  rejoicings  and  feastings. 
Why  not  this  year  have,  by  appointment  of  the  President  and  the 
(rovemors,  a  national  Giving  Day?  On  this  day,  thus  appointed  and 
so  nation^Jly  advertised,  let  it  be  the  aim  to  have  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States  give  something,  however  small  the 
gift,  for  the  alleviation  of  the  need,  distress,  suffering  and  deprivation 
of  the  victims  of  war  in  Europe. 

Our  own  fortunate  land  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world;  it  is  a 
Christian  land;  our  sympathies  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the 
sufferings  of  old  and  young  of  all  classes  in  the  war-cursed  countries 
across  Ihe  sea.  We  are  told  that  Nature  has  been  particularly  lavish 
with  her  bounties  within  our  borders  this  year.  We  have  something 
like  one  hundred  million  bushels  more  than  the  largest  previous  crops 
of  both  wheat  and  com : — a  wealth  of  resources  which  when  expressed 
in  figures  staggers  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  reader.  We 
ought  to  give  some  of  this  great  wealth  that  the  bounteous  Oiver  has 
given  to  us,  to  relieve  the  awful  need  of  our  fellow  men,  women  and 
children  who  have  lost  their  all.  We  ought  to  stretch  out  our  'Tiands 
across  the  sea''  in  glad,  loving,  christian  ministration.  It  would  be 
a  blessed  service  and  a  migh^  influence  to  counteract  the  dreadful 
curse  which  the  cruel  war  has  brought  upon  the  earth.  It  would 
do  more  than  anything  else  possibly  could  do  to  bring  about  a  univer- 
sal sense  of  human  brothernood  and  the  desire  for  a  lasting  peace. 
Let  us  have  a  National  Giving  Day.  It  might  well  be  appointed  for 
December  26th,  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


With  a  special  appropriation  from  Congress,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  has  just  begun  the  work  of  investigation  and 
promotion  of  home  and  school  gardens.  The  new  division  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  specialist  in  school  gardening  and  an  assis- 
tant, both  of  whom  are  to  be  experts  in  this  form  of  educational 
activity.    Miss  Ethel  Oowans,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State 
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College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N".  Y.,  is  temporarily  in  chargei  of 
the  work. 

By  means  of  personal  visitation,  correspondence,  and  publications 
it  is  the  plan  of  the  Bureau  to  co-operate  with  school  boards  through- 
out the  United  States  in  school  and  home  garden  work.  Investi- 
gation has  already  shown  that  many  cities  have  made  considerable, 
progress  in  school  gardens,  but  practically  no  information  on  the 
subject  is  available.  The  first  task  of  the  division  will  be  to  supply 
this  information. 

Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  every  city  school  will  have  a  teacher 
employed  twelve  months  in  the  year  who  knows  gardening  both  theo- 
retically and  practically.  During  the  school  year  this  teacher  will 
give  instruction  in  nature  study,  elementary  science  and  gardening 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  direct  the  gardens  at  the  homes 
of  the  children.  During  the  summer  vacation  the  teacher  will  devote 
all  the  time  to  directing  the  garden  work. 

The  close  supervision  that  such  a  teacher  will  be  able  to  give  will 
insure  greater  success  for  the  gardens  and  will  familiarize  the  children 
with  the  problems  of  plant  production  and  utilization.  By  a  co- 
operative method  all  surplus  vegetables  and  fruits  will  either  be  mar- 
keted or  canned  and  preserved  for  sale. 


During  the  winter  months  the  school  board  of  Sterling,  Colo.,  offers 
a  short  course  for  farmers  and  farmer*  wives  and  for  boys  and  girls 
or  men  and  women  in  the  commimity  who  are  interested  in  black- 
smithery,  carpentry,  gasolene  engines,  farm  accounts,  dressmaking, 
cookiuig,  household  managing,  etc.  These  courses  are  taught  by  prac- 
tical people  chosen  from  among  the  most  successful  in  the  community. 
During  the  term  1913-14  the  registration  reached  over  100.  The 
people  of  the  community  are  encouraged  to  bring  their  problems  to 
the  school  and  to  g'o  to  work  on  them;  when  they  reach  a  point 
where  they  need  assistance,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  course  helps 
them  as  the  case  may  demand,  and  the  work  goes  on  without  the  neces- , 
sity  of  waiting  for  a  class  or  wasting  time  upon  points  which  are 
already  familiar  to  the  student. 

The  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  school  board  has  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent  and  high-school  principal  that  an  experienced 
and  competent  female  teacher  adviser  be  employed  to  have  general 
out-of-door  oversight  of  high-school  girls.  The  duties  of  such  teacher 
include  personal  conference  with  mothers  in  the  homes,  and  with  the 
students  themselves,  the  determining  of  causes  for  failure  in  studies, 
for  dropping  out  of  school,  advising  on  personal  matters,  securing  safe 
and  proper  employment  for  those  forced  to  leave  school,  conferring 
witii  employers,  and,  in  general,  acting  as  helper  and  adviser  on  aU 
matters  pertaining  to  the  educational  and  personal,  welfare  of  high- 
school  girls. 
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Peasant  Industries. — ^The  promotion  of  peasant  mdustries  forma 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  systems  of  industrial  education  in  many 
European  countries.  The  aim  is  to  educate  the  people  of  each  dis- 
trict in  an  inheritance  of  art  and  industry  received  from  their  ances- 
tors for  the  benefit'  of  the  individuals  and  the  good  of  the  State. 
Schools  having  this  purpose  are  found  all  over  Bavaria.  ^To  quote 
a  recent  article  ^Vherever  an  ancient  home  industry  existed  in  any 
secluded  village^  the  State  has  stepped  in  to  lessen  the  penury  of  the 
peasants  by  promoting  that  home  industry  and  the  sale  of  the 
produce.    Five  of  these  State  ventures  are  devoted  to  women's  work. 

Some  of  the  schools  are  attached  to  technical  institutions,  but  the 
majority  are  independent.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  school 
for  ceramics  at  Landshut.  Some  of  the  schools  have  a  building  of 
l^eir  own;  others  are  held  '^in  the  large  room  of  the  village  inn''.  To 
test  the  efSciency  of  the  teaching  and  the  saleableness  ot  tiie  work 
produced,  the  State  itself  sells  l£e  produce  of  the  schools  and  pays 
the  pupils  for  work  done.  Competition  with  existing  local  industries 
is  avoided.  The  State  aims  at  creating  its  own  market  by  the  educa- 
tion of  public  taste,  striving  to  prove  that  beauty  and  suitability  can 
be  combined  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  slenderest  purse. 
2Tothing  obsolete  is  made  and  modem  exaggerations  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded. There  is  no  production  of  trash.  Exhibitions,  for  sale  and 
order  and  to  bring  the  work  to  public  notice,  are  therefore  a  very 
definite  part  of  the  system.  The  State  has  a  permanent  depot  for 
this  purpose  in  Munich,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  woman. 
The  schools  also  exhibit  in  other  towns  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

The  organization  of  peasant  industries  under  State  and  local  aid 
is  a  strilong  factor  in  the  economic  life  and  progress  of  Bussia. 
Becent  investigations  show  that  there  are  more  than  8,000,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  European  Russia  whose  time  is  shared  between  agri- 
culture and  some  form  of  industrial  handicraft,  meaning  by  this  term 
tiie  production  of  some  sort  of  merchandise  for  sale,  not  for  use  in 
the  family  of  the  producer;  and  about  4,000,000,  or  thereabouts, 
whose  whole  time  is  engaged  in  handicrafts  and  small  machine  in- 
dustries not  grouped  in  the  modem  factory  system.  Many  provincial 
and  district  zemstvos  supply  the  koustari  (peasants)  with  raw 
material,  and  with  financial  aid. 

The  interests  of  the  koustamui  industry  are  intrusted  to  the  depart- 
ment of  rural  economy  and  statistics  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture. 

This  department  employs  a  special  staff  of  experts  in  different 
branches  of  peasant  work,  has  12  technical  schools  managed  bv  State 
instructors,  lends  money  on  long  credit,  subsidizes  stores  and  work- 
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shops,  publishes  albums  of  drawings  and  designs,  organizes  ezhibi' 
tions,  and  helps  to  maintain  tiie  St.  Petersburg  Koustamui  Musuem, 
started  by  the  Government  in  1909. 


Salient  Features  of  Technical  Educaiion. — A  recent  report 
on  technical  education  in  Europe  by  Mr.  Small;  director  of  vocational 
training  in  London,  institutes  the  following  comparisona : 

In  Oermany  the  apprenticeship  problem  is,  if  not  completely  solved, 
at  least  reasonably  adjusted  to  present-day  requirements,  and  the 
compulsory  continuation  school  is  an  integral  part  of  this  adjustment; 
further,  the  courses  are  applied  in  every  section  to  the  occupation  of 
the  student,  who  is  prevented  from  wasting  his  efforts  on  subjects 
entirely  unsuited  to,  or  only  partially  bearing  upon  his  career.  Loop- 
holes for  culture  do  exist,  however.  Finally  the  teachers  are  specially 
trained  and  are  able  to  put  more  definite  knowledge  into  their  teach- 
ing than  is  frequently  the  case  with  us.  The  far-reaching  e£Forts  of 
this  training  are  obvious.  Munich  boys  will  generally  receive  nine 
hours  per  week  instruction  for  four  years  or  approximately  1,500 
hours  of  continuation  instruction.  The  average  attendance  for  those, 
who  enroll  in  England  is  58  hours  per  annum;  on  the  assumption 
that  they  attend  two  years  they  would  receive  116  hours  continuation 
instruction.  If  all  boys  in  England  received  this  amount  of  instruc- 
tion the  comparison  would  be  sufSciently  startling,  but  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  possible  population  be- 
tween 14  and  17  years  of  age  are  directly  known  to  be  under  educa- 
tion during  these  vastly  important  formative  years  the  comparison 
becomes  alarming.  Oermany  is  spending  more  money  per  head  than 
Britain  on  this  form  of  education,  but  with  the  system  in  force  her 
expenditure  is  far  more  economical  and  efficient. 

With  respect  to  the  day  trade  schools  of  Paris,  the  same  report  says: 

In  them  are  trained  those  who  will  lead  the  trade,  as  workmen,  fore- 
men and  managers.  Students  who  leave  after  three  or  four  year's 
training  imme£ately  obtain  employment  at  journeymen's  or  im- 
prover's wages.  A  high  standard  of  mechanical  skill  is  secured  owing 
to  the  very  definite  aim  of  the  schools,  the  excellence  of  the  teaching 
and  the  lairge  amount  of  time  devoted  to  workshop  practice  in  ex- 
tensively equipped  workshops.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  these  schools 
approximates  to  that  of  industrial  life  and  this  is  aided  by  the  prac- 
tice of  requiring  pupils  of  all  courses  to  work  together  in  the  work- 
shops. Practical  work  is  carried  out  for  real  and  useful  purposes 
although  it  is  not  sold.  In  consequence  the  schools  are  costly  to  maiu- 
tain. 
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EXAIOKATIONS     FOB     STUDENTS     OY     SECONDARY      SCHOOLS. — For 

the  current  year  the  Oxford  local  ezaminationB  were  held  in 
41  centres,  in  or  near.  London,  351  in  the  provinces  and  13  abroad. 
The  last  centres  were  distributed  as  follows:  New  Zealand  3,  Natal, 
St.  KittSy  W.  I.,  Behamas,  Malta,  Hongkong,  and  the  mission  settle- 
ment at  Chef 00,  one  each;  Belgium  4,  for  the  benefit  of  the  convent 
schools  for  girls,  which' are  attended  by  many  English  pupils. 

The  class  Ust  of  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  held  in  July 
shows  that  the  total  number  of  candidates  entered  was  8,942  ex- 
clusive of  547  who  were  examined  at  colonial  centres. 


Canada. — ^The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  oil  Industrial 
and  Technical  Education  have  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect,  but 
their  influence  is  apparent  in  a  bill  passed  in  1913  which  appropriates 
$10,000,000  from  tiie  consolidated  Bevenue  Fund  of  Canada  to  be 
paid  out  during  the  period  of  ten  years  dating  from  March  31,  1914. 
This  amount  is  for  i^e  purpose  of  aiding  and  advancing  the  farming 
industry  by  instruction  in  agriculture  including  the  work  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  veterinary  colleges.  The  fund  will  be  applied  under  the 
direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  author  of  the  bill, 

A,  T.  S. 
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CHARACTER  DEVELOPMENT.  By  Charles  K.  Taylor.  Philadelphia. 
The  John  C.  •Winston  Co.  Philadelphia.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  is  a  practical  and  most  Berviceable  book,  by  the  director  of 
moral  education  in  the  Philadelphia  schools.  It  is  a  graded  school  course. 
"Correlating  lessons  in  general  morals,  citizenship,  domestic  science, 
physical  training,  vocational  guidance,  and  recreation.^  For  children  of 
six  and  seven  years,  he  discusses  punctuality,  obedience,  respect,  cleanli- 
ness, truth,  courage,  kindness  to  animals,  etc.  For  children  of 
eight  years  manners,  honesty,  fairness,  self-control,  games  and 
plays,  etc.  And  this  continues  clear  on  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
year.  This  will  be  an  invaluable  handbook  for  teachers,  for  it  is  full  of 
clear,  sensible,  practical  advice  and  suggestions  by  ohe  vrho  has  tried  out 
in  the  school  room  all  that  is  here  offered.  It  is  all  ripe  fruit  and  of  ihe 
very  best  quality.  We  wish  every  teacher  and  mother  might  read  this 
book,  weigh  its  suggestions  and  act  upon  them. 

THE  MONTESSORI  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.  By  E.  P.  Culver- 
well.    John  Martin's  House,  Inc.  New  York. 

Here  is  a  strong,  illuminating  book  by  the  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  deserves  careful  reading  by  all  thought- 
fiQ  educators.  It  is  a  very  careful  measuring  of  the  wortii  of  what  is 
called  the  Montessori  method,  which  he  looks  upon  with  great  favor,  but 
declares  is  still  "but  in  the  making.*'  The  name  of  Dr.  Maria  Montessori 
of  Rome  will  yet  stand  beside  those  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi,  for  her 
wonderful  work  in  teaching  children  under  seven  years,  in  his  opinion. 
Her  method  is  **founded  on  the  idea  of  liberty,*'  and  unites  physiological 
and  psychological  laws  better  than  any  other.  We  commend  these  eight 
chapters  full  of  excellent  instruction  on  such  subjects  as:  spontaneity, 
physiological  education,  the  principles  of  liberty,  character  and  discipline. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  BIOLOGY.  By 
Prof.  James  F.  Abbott.  New  York.    The  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  solid  volume  is  Professor  of  Zodlogy  in  Washing- 
ton University,  He  here  endeavors  to  present  in  an  elementary  way  and 
very  successfully,  "some  of  the  fundamental  generalizations  that  are  the 
product  of  modem  research  in  biology."  While  he  believes  in  the  stu- 
dent getting  knowledge  at  first  hand,  yet  the  field  is  so  broad  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  need  for  such  a  book  as  this  "to  supply  a  background  for 
a  laboratory  course  in  biology."  It  will  also  supplement  facts  acquired 
in  such  a  course.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  nine  chapters  are:  "Living 
Substance,  Metabolism,  Growth,  Ontogenesis,  Variation  and  Heredity, 
Organic  Resx)onse  and  Species  and  Their  Origin.    The  general  reader  as 
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well  as  student  will  find  much  valuable  and  interesting^  matter  in  these 
pages.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  often  strikingly  original 
and  instructive. 

ABMS  AKI>  INDUSTSY.  A  Study  of  the  Foundations  of  Interna^ 
tional  Polity.    By  Norman  Angell.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York. 

This  is  another  thoughtful  and  suggestive  book  by  the  author  of  "The 
Great  niusion."  That  book  arrested  the  attention  of  the  political  think- 
ers of  the  world.  It  was  a  tremendous  arraignment  of  standing  armies 
and  navies.  Mr.  Angell  is  an  original,  profound,  lucid  thinker.  In  this 
book  he  shows,  with  great  clearness,  the  nature  of  **thoBe  forces  which 
are  transforming  the  relationship  of  states  and  nations,"  and  the  "in- 
tieraction  of  material  and  moral  forces  iii  politics."  He  shows  that  "the 
civilized  world  has  become,  not  merely  economically,  but  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, interdependent."  The  nations  are  all  bound  up  together. 
What  hurts  one  hurts  all.  Conquest  may  injure  the  conqueror  more  than 
it  helps  him.  War  is  folly  and  worse  in  our  time.  Mr.  Angell  has  done 
the  world  a  great  service. 

SAMUiEL  JOHNSON.  By  Alice  Meynell.  F.  G.  Browne  A  Co.  Chicago. 
Herbert  A  Daniel.  London.    Price,  90  cents,  net. 

This  is  a  volume  of  The  Begent  Library,  a  very  delightful  series  of 
books  giving  in  compact^  condensed  form  the  choicest  portions  of  the 
writings  of  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  Bichardson, 
Charles  Dickens,  Jane  Austen,  George  Eliot,  etc^  etc  Dr.  Johnson  was 
as  great  in  mind  as  he  was  in  body.  His  intellect  worked  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  machine.  His  ideas  are  sensible,  practical,  clearly  reasoned 
and  very  carefully  balanced.  He  was  unjust  to  Milton,  but  he  rendered  a 
great  service  to  Shakespeare.  Everyone  should  read  his  admirable  reflec- 
tions in  'The  Idler,"  'The  Eambler"  and  "Basselas."  His  dictionary  was 
a  colossal  labor  to  which  his  cduntrymen  are  much  indebted.  And  his 
conversations,  preserved  by  Boswell,  render  him  immortal.  The  introduc- 
tory essay  by  G.  K.  Chesterton  is  incisive  and  illuminating. 

SELECTED  LYBICS  FBOM  WOBDSWOBTH,  KEATS  AND  SHELLEY. 
Edited  by  Charles  S.  Thomas.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Price,  25  cents. 

.  In  this  little  book  of  130  pages  one  finds  the  choicest  and  most  beau- 
tiful expression  of  these  great  masters  of  lyrical  comx)osition.  The  poems 
as  here  given  are  the  ones  designated  for  "study"  by  the  National  C<mf er- 
•ence  on  Uniform  Bequirements  in  English.  The  twenty-six  pages  of 
notes  are  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands.  The  editor,  the  accomplished 
head  of  the  English  department,  Newton  High  School,  acknowledges  large 
indebtedness  to  Palgrave's  Oolden  Treaaurf.  The  selections  are  exquisite 
and  full  of  rich  life  and  beauty.  We  wish  the  young  would  commit  many 
of  them  to  memory. 
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CBOMWELL.    By  Bsae  V.  Hathaway.  Band,  McNally  A  Co.  Chicago. 

Cromwell  —  '^England^s  uncrowned  king"  —  is  indeed  a  name  to  con* 
jnre  with.  Thia  book  — latest  in  their  "Little  Lives  of  Great  Men"  seriea 
—  giyes  a  vivid  portrayal  of  one  who  surmounted  all  obstacles  and  made 
England  powerful  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  A  man  of  iron  will  and 
sinew,  a  stem,  but  whole-souled  Christian,  he  rose  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency, rode  roughHshod  over  all  opposition  and  turned  every  defeat  into 
victory.  Cromwell  was  great  at  all  points,  as  father.  Christian,  soldioTt 
statesman,  philanthropist.  England's  debt  to  him  is  very  great.  This 
little  book  is  quite  well  illustrated  and  deserves  wide  reading. 

Wentworth-Smith  Mathematical  Series.  ACADEMIC  ALQEBBA.  By 
George  Wentworth  and  David  Eugene  Smith.  12  mo,  cloth,  44d  pagee, 
with  diagrams,  $1.20.    Ginn  and  Company. 

This  book  is  designed  to  cover  all  the  topics  demanded  for  entranoe 
to  college  and  all  the  work  required  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  preparing 
directly  for  any  trade  or  industry.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  new  work  and 
is  constructed  on  entirely  modem  lines.  In  bric^,  it  stands  for  interest* 
for  sane  applications,  for  thorough  drill,  for  facility  in  the  manipulation 
of  those  forms  that  the  student  must  use  if  he  is  to  go  further  in  math- 
ematics, and  for  the  latest  and  best  in  the  matter  of  arrangement  and 
grading. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WOBKS  OP  JOHN  MILTON.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  Student's  Cambridge  Edition,  and  has  been  very  carefully 
and  well  edited  by  William  Vaughn  Moody.  Milton  stands  forth  as  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  of  England  and  one  of  the  great  poets  of  all  time. 
Mr.  Moody  well  says;  "His  is  the  organ  voice  of  England."  The  poet 
stands  as  it  were  on  a  mountain-top  and  sx>eakB  in  kingly  tones.  We  listen 
and  admire  his  '^majesty  of  utterance."  In  this  volume  his  great,  sad, 
often  bitter  life  is  duly  set  forth.  And  enough  is  said  about  each  poem 
—  eleven  double  pages  about  "Paradise  Lost" — so  that  we  tmderstand  the 
time  when  and  the  place  where  it  was  written,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances. Altogether  it  makes  a  substantial  volimie  of  450  broad  pages. 
Every  student  should  own  and  study  it.  Just  now  we  hear  him  sajring 
to  a  great  soldier.  Lord  Fairfax,  "For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still 
breed?" 

TEN  SEX  TALKS  TO  BOYS.  By  Irving  D.  Steinhardt,  M.  D.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

Here  is  a  wise,  practical  book,  by  a  somewhat  voluminous  med- 
ical writer,  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  every  boy  approaching 
puberty.  It  deals  directly  with  the  matter  of  sex.  It  answers  the 
questions  which  a  boy  wishes  to  know  about  yet  dislikes  to  ask  hia 
father,    and  which    fathers  and    teachers  too    often  neglect  to    inform 
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him  about  until  he  learns  from  someone  who  may  treat  a  sacred  sub- 
ject vilely.  This  book  gives  him  full  information  in  plain,  sensible, 
straightforward  terms,  and  warns  him  against  the  awful  dangers  from 
gonorrhoea,  syphilis  and  masturbation.    It  is  a  thoroughly  good  book. 

ECONOMICS  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  By  John  Haynes,  Ph.  D. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Price,  60  cents. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  Biverside  Educational  monographs.  It  discusses 
the  subject  under  such  heads  as:  "The  Need  of  Economic  Ejiowledge,** 
*The  Present  Status  of  Economics  in  the  Secondary  School,"  ''Methods  of 
Teaching  Economics,"  etc.  It  is  the  result  of  much  study,  reading  and 
gathering  of  material  bearing  on  the  subject, 

DEMOCRACY'S  HIGH  SCHOOL,  By  Principal  William  D.  Lewis. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  is  another  of  these  Educational  Monographs  by  a  prominent 
Philadelphia  school  man.  He  discusses  the  subject  as  follows:  ''A  Social 
View  of  the  High  School,"  ''The  High  School  .and  the  Boy,— the  Girl,— 
the  College,"  and  "The  Administration  of  the  Course  of  Study."  Theodore 
Roosevelt  endorses  Principal  Lewis's  views  in  his  most  hearty,  earnest 
manner. 

BEHIND  THE  GARDEN  WALL.  By  Robert  Wallace.  Illustrated  by 
Elsinore  R.  Ctowell.    Paul  Elder  ft  Company. 

A  charming,  though  fanciful,  gift  book  for  a  child.  Dlustrated  in 
colors,  with  decorated  cover  and  borders. 

HARDING'S  NEW  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  Sam- 
uel Bannister  Harding,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  European  History,  Indiana 
University.  Cloth,  8  vo,  800  pages,  with  60  maps  and  198  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.50.    American  Book  Company. 

While  based  on  the  author's  previous  Essentials  in  Mediaeval  and  Mod- 
em History,  in  the  present  volume  the  plan  has  been  so  reorganized,  the 
scope  so  extended,  and  the  matter  so  largely  rewritten,  that  the  result 
is  practically  a  new  book.  The  trealanent  reflects  the  suggestions  of 
many  teachers  who  have  used  the  previous  work  in  their  classes.  The 
aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  social,  industrial, 
and  cultural  topics,  and  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  modem 
conditions  and  tendencies.  The  narrative  is  brought  fully  up-to-date, 
including  such  recent  events  as  the  British  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  the 
Italian-Turkish  War,  and  the  Balkan  War,  1912-1913.  Each  topic  is  made 
definite  and  concrete,  and  such  important  subjects  as  the  Unification  of 
Italy,  and  the  Unification  of  Germany,  are  treated  in  separate  chapters. 
The  teaching  apparatus  has  been  made  as  useful  as  possible  by  the  ar- 
rangement and  the  typography  of  the  text,  and  by  the  addition  of 
chronologrical  tables,  lists  of  imx)ortant  dates,  suggestive  topics  and  ques- 
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tioDS  for  tbe  pupil  to  investigate  and  brief  directions  for  general  read- 
ing. Adequate  illustrations  and  maps  are  inserted  profusely  throughout 
the  text.  Variety  and  color  are  imparted  to  the  narratiye  by  frequent 
quotations  from  the  sources,  and  by  striking  characterizations  from 
modem  works. 

WATKINS'S  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  Dwight 
Everett  Watkins,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Instructor  in 
English  Literature,  Knox  College.  Cloth,  12  mo,  183  pages,  illustrated: 
Price,  75  cents.    American  Book  Company. 

This  book  provides  an  all-round  systematic  training  in  expression, 
which  has  been  prepared  particularly  for  pupils  in  high  schools.  It  dis- 
cusses simply  and  clearly  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  good  delivery, 
it  gives  examples  illustrating  these  principles,  and  it  provides  numerous 
exercises  for  practice.  It  presents  various  phases  of  the  work  at  inter- 
vals and  by  easy  sta^s,  and  develops  the  voice  and  action  simultaneous- 
ly. The  many  illustrations,  showing  the  positions  the  pupil  should  take 
and  the  gestures  he  should  make,  are  unusually  helpful  because  they  have 
been  reproduced  from  actual  photographs.  The  numerous  cautions  in- 
serted throughout  guard  the  pupil  against  the  more  common  errors  in 
action  and  vocalization.  The  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  several  lessons 
present  a  simple  but  adequate  system  of  vocal  and  physical  culture.  The 
illustrative  selections  have  been  taken  from  well-known  addresses, 
speeches,  and  writings,  and  are  limited  to  the  best  models. 

Periodical  Notes 

In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  Oct.  17,  there  is  sn 
articM  about  the  eyes,  which  every  teacher,  parent  and  school  official  should 
read.  The  importance  of  the  subject  \b  Indicated  by  the  statement  that  "There 
are  about  800,000  blind  people  in  the  United  States.  It  costs  about  116.000,000 
a  year  to  support  them.  Probably  76  per  cent,  of  this  blindness  is  due  to  two 
causes,  sore  eyes  at  birth  and  neglected  eyes  during  early  school  life." 

The  timely  and  varied  table  of  contents  of  the  October  issue  of  The  North 
A  merles  n  Review  at  once  compels  attention  and  interest.  The  editor  writes 
under  the  caption  "Uphold  the  President",  with  the  sub-title  "Disarmament  the 
Goal,"  and  makes  a  fine  appeal  to  the  American  people. 

"As  a  pastime  dancing  is  capable  of  becoming  the  most  potent  influence 
in  favor  of  national  health  and  beauty  that  America  ever  had,'*  declares  Troy 
Kinney  in  his  article  on  "The  Dance"  in  the  October  Century. 

liflss  Madeleine  Z.  Doty  who  spent  a  week  last  November  in  the  State 
Prison  for  Women  in  Albany  makes  the  October  Csntury  valoable  with  the 
account  of  her  experiment  and  what  it  brought  to  light. 

The  following  brief  extract  from  a  much-needed  plea  for  the  child  by 
Simeon  Strunsky  in  the  October  Atlsntic  l\Aonthly,  should  allure  our  readers 
to  buy  and  read  the  entire  article:  "An  exceedingly  complex  subject  this  ques- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  child.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  It.  Neither 
am  I  sure  that  the  militant  advocates  of  the  freedom  of  the  child  understand  it. 
At  any  rate.  In  so  many  arguments  about  the  rights  of  the  child,  I  And  a  lurking 
argument  for  the  rights  of  the  parents  as  against  the  child.  The  great  Impli- 
caition  seems  to  be  that  the  modem  way  for  a  mother  to  love  her  children  is 
to  have  the  teacher  love  them  for  her.  The  modem  way  to  train  the  child  is  to 
deny  him  the  Indulgences  which  the  child,  as  the  victim  of  several  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  of  foolish  practice,  has  leamed  to  expect  from  his  parents. 
•  <r  •  No  fetters  must  be  imposed  upon  Harold's  personality  when  he  is  study- 
ing the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America,  but  there  are  rigorous  limitations  on 
the  number  of  minutes  he  Is  to  troUc  with  me  in  bed  or  to  interrupt  me  at  the 
typewriter  when  I  am  engaged  in  rappDig  out  copy  whloh  the  world  could  spare 
much  more  easily  thanlSu^ld's  soul  can  spare  a  half-hour  of  communion 
with  me." 
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HistoricAl  Stories  in  Dramatic  Form 

16  paper  covered  booklete  10  cents  each. 

By  Oertrude  H.  Hand. 

Intended  ftor  ute  In  first  Ave  grades.  The  children  take  the  parts  and  act  out  ths  Inolden^ 
thus  "eensing"  and  Indelibly  fixing  In  the  memory  the  great  historical  •vents.  The  plan  la  In 
accordance  with  the  latest  psdagoglcal  principles  The  author  has  demonstrated  Its  value  In  her 
own  classes  where  the  children  have  Uken  the  parts  with  ths  utmost  enthusiasm. 

1  Columbus  and  Magellan.  «  S?®*??  ^••*''"S*®T;  ^        ^   w  .— 

2  Francis  Drake  and  John  Smith.  •  Washington,  the  Commander,  at  Vall^f 
a  The  French  in  Canada  and  Henry  Hud-              ^^  Th;  eSton  Tea  Party  and  Paul  Revere. 

4  Mllee  *SUndish  and  Roger  Williams.  11  UrS?!,''^*?*^  *"**  '^■*''*"  """^ 

*  '*^BL«telJ2'iS!?"2f '♦H.*MiiiuS2Si*'"  ■"•'  «  John  P?Jl  Jonss  and  Qeorge  R.  Clark. 

a  wiml^^  nl^J  J?h  V!ft!f/!***""***''  ^^  The  Swamp  Fox  and  Thomas  Jsffereon. 

?  ¥;ir'*cT;a5S"o:"k'  a^i?*;?trlck  Henry.  ?S  8f;JisTOSn*a?aiJ£'-**'*""  "■'"^"' 

Teachers'  Weekly  Plan  Book,  For  Elementary  Schools 

Price  40  Cents. 
By  W.  S.  Dakin,  Agent  of  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut. 
Eaelly  seen,  upon  examination,  to  be  the  most  systematic,  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
Plan  Book  on  the  market,  from  the  standpoint  of  ths  teacher,  the  principal,  or  the  superintend- 
ent.   Only  one  copy  per  year  le  needed  for  each  teacher,  to  Insurs  a  complete  record.    Ths  Plan 
Book  Is  therefore  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best. 

Pupils'  Outlines  in  Geography 

By  B.  Norman  Strong. 

On  the  Loose- Leaf  Plan.     The  aim  Is  to  standardize  the  teaching  of  Geography. 

*  JP't  ••"•'•»  Includes  Europe;  Asia;  Africa,  Australia  and  Island  Groups;  North  America; 
South  America  and  Mathematical  Geography;  United  States  (six  In  all). 

Each  pupil's  Gsography  whsn  completed  by  himeelf  will  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  The  Outlines;  2,  Map  (colored);  8.  The  Pupll'e  Own  Map;  4.  Answers  to  the  Questions 
In  Outline;  6b  Interesting  Facts  About  the  Outline  Topics;  6.  Composltione  on  Special  Topical 
7.  PIcturee  Collected  or  Drawn  by  the  Pupil. 

We  furnish  the  Outlines,  with  Colored  Map,  as  per  list  above  20  cents  each. 

Writing  Paper  and  Drawing  Paper,  proper  size  and  Punched  ..Package  86  sheeto,  16  cents  each 
Loose-Leaf  Covere,  especially  designed  for  these  Outlines  20  cents  each 

Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Qordy,  former  SupL  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  has  ssen  the  Out- 
llnee  In  ueo  at  Hartford,  Conn,  where  they  have  been  '^adopted'',  says:  "Mr.  Strong  has  done 
a  careful  and  diecrlmlnating  piece  of  work.  .The  'Outlines'  will  prove  most  helpful  In  selecting 
and  organizing  Important  geographical  facts." 

RECENT   ADDITIONS  TO   OUR    EXTENSIVE   SERIES   OF 

Outline  Studies  in  Literature    ' 

16  Cents  Each. 
By  Maud   E.   KIngsley. 

71  Enoch   Arden.  74  Ouentin   Dupward. 

72  Gray*a  Elegy.  75  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne  and  Lincoln's 
■?«   naoirf    e*0^t^w>^.M^iM  Gettysburg    Speech. 

73  Dsvia   copperneid.  76  ^be  Chambered  Nautilut  and  other  poems 

One  teacher  writes:  *'A  perfect  gold  mine  for  the  English  teacher."  We  have  hundreds  of 
elmllar  testimonials. 

The  Magazine  "Education" 

Now  Jn  Its  35th  year,  Is  a  "Specialty"  that  Is  ever  new  In  Its  fresh  and  original  presentation  of 
great  educational  themee.     No  growing  educator  can  afford  to  be  without  It. 

$3.00  per  year;  36  cents  a  number. 

i2oih»yfato»st.  XHE  PALMER  COMPANY  b^^*""'  ^'^ 

uigiTizea  oy  \^J\^^^^L^^ 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

"T^HE  public  schools  of  America,  with  a  million  teachers,  and  more  than  eigh- 
^  teen  million  pupils,  greatly  transcend  all  other  kinds  of  educational  work  in 
numbers  and  economic  importance,  and  in  this  field  our  agencies  have  accom- 
plished the  larger  part  of  their  work,  filling  24,769  positions.  We  have  also 
placed  more  than  three  thousand  professors  and  inilructors  in  more  than  five  hun- 
dred colleges  and  universities,  including  in^tutions  in  every  ^te  in  the  Union, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  positions  in  twenty-four  New  Elngland  Colleges. 
Q  In  academies,  private  schools  and  normal  schools  our  work  has  been  even  more 
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Examinations  and  Grading 

The  Weight  of  Errors  and  the  Value  of  Answers. 

By  Fra^k  K.  Sechrist,  Clark  University. 

'HE  studies  that  have  recently  been  made  of  exami- 
nations  and  grading  limit  themselves  to  the  question 
of  how  grades  should  be*  distributed.  The  argu- 
ment in  general  is  simply  this,  that  the  abilities, 
just  as  for  instance  the  sizes  of  persons  taken  at 
random  in  sufficient  numbers,  vary  naturally  in  a 
certain  way,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  curve  or  in  a  series  of  percentile  proportions. 
The  first  published  instance  of  the  practical  use  of  this  curve  was 
in  the  directions  of  an  English  school  commissioner  to  his  official 
examiners.  Here  it  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  grades  of  ability  in  competitive  examinations.  The 
next  step  was  taken  by  American  students  of  the  subject  of  col- 
lege grading.  They  recommended  this  form  of  curve  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  degrees  of  ability  or  accomplishment  (what,  has  not 
always  been  clear)  as  manifested  by  college  students  in  their 
daily  studies  or  in  examinations  on  ibe  completion  of  courses  or 
both  of  these  combined.  In  the  most  recent  study+  of  the  subject 
'^the  curve  of  accomplishment"  (which  is  described  as  composed 
01  ability,  previous  preparation  and  zeal)  is  preferred  to  the 
curve  of  native  ability  in  general  and  that  of  native  ability  in 
the  college,  with  the  following  conclusion,  from  an  examination 

•  As  elsewhere  in   this   paper,   used   without  implying  definite  agrency. 
t  Flnkelstein:  The  Marking  System  in  Theory  and  Practice.    88  p.  Baltimore, 
1913. 
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of  20,348  marks  in  Cornell  University:  "Every  institution  of 
learning,  at  least  every  high  school  and  college  should  adopt  a 
five-division  marking  system,  based  on  a  distribution  which  should, 
in  the  long  run,  not  deviate  appreciably  from  the  following: 
excellent,  3%  ;  superior,  21%  ;  medium,  46%  ;  inferior,  19  Jo  j 
very  poor,  12%.  Of  the  last  grade,  approximately  11%  should 
be  conditioned,  and  1%  should  fail.'' 

This  system  is  the  means  of  reaching  the  primary  object  aimed 
at  by  the  advocatos  of  reform  in  college  administration:  it  re- 
moves irresponsible  massing  of  students  into  group  A  or  B  and 
thus  thwarts  the  promotion  of  snap  courses  and  keeps  the  elective 
system  in  proper  balance;  it  raises  a  presumption  against  an  in- 
structor who  flunks  the  whole  class.  But  so  much  has  the  point 
of  the  proper  distribution  of  grades  been  emphasized  that  the 
larger  problem  of  the  grading  of  the  individual  student  is  in 
•danger  of  being  too  long  ignored.  The  grossest  injustice  mi^t 
be  concealed  in  a  most  reasonable  approximation  to  the  desired 
probability  curve.  It  would  be  altogether  unlikely  that  the  group 
which  should  have  A  would  by  some  mistake  receive  B;  but  if 
j&Oy  the  curve  would  not  show  it.  It  is  more  likely  that  here  and 
there  individuals  would  get  into  the  wrong  group ;  if  so,  the  error 
•or  errors  would  not  be  revealed  by  the  most  probably  correct 
proportions  of  grades. 

A  student's  final  grade  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  estimates,  all 
•of  which  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  analysis  of  his  answers  to 
questions.  The  justness  of  a  grade  depends  on  the  correctness  of  ^ 
this  analysis.  A  student  who  contends  that  his  grade  is  too  low 
cannot  be  answered  by  referring  him  to  the  correctness  of  the 
form  of  the  curve  for  the  whole  class.  In  spite  of  the  probability 
curve  the  teacher  might  still  have  to  play  the  martinet  or  show 
«mbarassment  if  a  student  should  ask  him  how  his  C  was  de- 
rived. The  grader  of  examination  papers  might  have  no  princi- 
ples to  guide  him,  or  he  might  mark  one  on  his  personality,  an- 
other on  native  brightness  of  mind,  another  on  what  he  had  ac- 
complished during  the  term,  another  on  how  much  he  had  im- 
proved, another  on  his  moral  and  religious  nature,  and  still  dis- 
tribute the  grades  in  the  most  approved  proportions.  Or  an 
obliging  instructor  might  hand  in  a  well-balanced  list  of  grades 
on  request  of  administrative  officers  without  looking  at  the  papers 
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at  all.  It  is  rumored  that  in  one  of  the  universities  in  which 
the  rule  was  first  put  in  force  requiring  a  reasonable  approxima- 
tion to  a  published  list  of  desired  proportions^  one  of  the  faculty 
handed  in  at  the  registrar's  office  the  same  mathematically  exact 
proportions  of  grades ;  which  serves  to  show  that  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  danger  in  thinking  too  intently  on  how  grades  should 
come  out  They  were  returned,  presumably  on  the  ground  that  in 
this  case  the  curve  of  distribution  was  exact  beyond  the  range  of 
probability. 

The  essential  question  is  by  what  defensible  method  does  a 
teacher  derive  a  grade?  A  systematic  study  of  this  question 
would  throw  much  light  on  the  whole  teaching  process,  for  teach- 
ing is  in  part  essentially  examinational  and  in  part  preparatory 
to  the  result  of  the  examination.  But  the  science  of  examina- 
tions is  in  its  infancy.  No  studies  have  been  made  of  it  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  unless  one  should  except  an  English  work  by 
Latham  published  thirty-seven  years  ago.  Our  extensive  peda- 
gogy has  had  much  to  say  about  means  and  processes,  but  has  been 
silent  on  how  to  estimate  the  results.  One  of  the  students  of  the 
problem  has  said  that  "Grades  assigned  to  college  students  have 
some  meaning,  though  just  what  this  is  remains  to  be  determined." 
Another  says  that  the  results  of  his  study  seem  to  indicate  that 
grades  are  assigned  for  moral  traits  or  for  the  general  impression 
made  by  the  man,  as  much  as  for  ability  and  performance  in  a 
given  subject.  Starch  and  Elliott  foimd  great  variability  of 
grades  assigned  to  the  same  examination  papers  by  different 
teachers.  One  should  expect  a  great  difference  between  the  grades 
assigned  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  and  those  given  by 
other  examiners.  He  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  other  data 
than  those  of  the  paper  before  him ;  the  others  have  only  the  evi- 
dence of  the  paper.  They  cannot  so  readily  discover  signs  of  cer- 
tain moral  traits.  It  requires  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
student  to  reveal  habit,  the  examiners  see  only  one  result.  Their 
expectations  are  not  disappointed  and  they  are  never  surprised 
by  the  unexpected  excellence.  But  then  why  should  not  the 
marks  of  these  examiners  be  in  substantial  agreement  ?  We  know 
they  are  not.  If  they  are  not  influenced  bv  the  past  work  of  the 
students  they  examine,  they  are  influenced  by  their  past  experi- 
ence with  other  students.    Teachers  come  to  acquire  pet  aversions 
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among  errors  students  are  prone  to  make  and  to  magnify  favorite 
excellences,  and  thus  they  come  to  lose  in  time  a  just  perception 
of  the  weight  of  errors  and  of  the  value  of  answers.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  prepossessions  may  pertain  to  any 
phase  of  the  results  of  examinations,  which  may  be  expected  to 
reveal  not  only  a  student's  ideas,  a  knowledge  of  certain  facts  and 
principles  and  a  certain  power  to  make  them  premises  to  con- 
clusions he  draws,  a  certain  breadth  of  view  and  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  subject-matter,  but  also  certain  habits  of  thought, 
certain  tastes  and  ideals,  and  certain  traits  that  are  described  as 
clearly  moral.  So  large  a  field  of  possibilities  leaves  wide  scope 
for  variation,  and  if  any  examiner  show  himself  partial  to  any 
one  of  these  phases  what  is  there  in  our  pedagogy  of  examinations 
that  will  check  him  and  give  him  the  right  standards  ?  Or  if  a 
just  balance  should  be  maintained  between  the  points  of  an  ex- 
amination paper  how  is  that  balance  to  be  determined?  Even 
the  very  act  of  answering  will  reveal  degrees  of  eflSciency  as 
marked  by  speed,  readiness,  accuracy,  and  nervous  control. 

One  thing  at  least  has  seemed  clear,  that  language  form  should 
be  regarded  as  separate  from  content.  A  paper  in  chemistry,  for 
instance,  should  not  be  marked  down  on  the  ground  of  errors  in 
spelling.  There  should  be  separate  accoxmts  for  the  two.  But  in 
each  of  these  what  different  kinds  of  errors  can  be  detected  and 
what  if  any  differences  in  weight  or  seriousness  are  to  be  recog- 
nized between  them  ?  The  data  of  the  investigation  here  reported 
were  gathered  to  learn  the  views  of  teachers  with  respect  to  this 
problem.  Since  the  circumstances  were  such  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  further,  it  was  thought  best  to  publish  the  results  though 
incomplete. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  undertaking  was  to  try  to  find 
some  principle  or  principles  of  grading  an  examination  paper 
handed  in  by  a  college  student.  When  this  proved  too  complex  and 
large  a  problem,  data  were  gathered  only  in  an  effort  to  find  all 
the  possible  standards  of  judgment  that  can  enter  into  the  esti- 
mation of  results  in  the  apparently  simple  matter  of  spelling  in 
an  examination.  Ten  thousand  pages  of  examination  papers  were 
read  and  certain  recurrent  errors  were  not^d.  A  thousand  mis- 
spelled words  were  listed  and  then  grouped  according  to  the  type 
of  error  represented.     They  seemed  to  divide  themselves  into 
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eight  groups.  Of  each  of  these  groups  a  sufficient  number  was 
taken  to  represent  the  type  of  error  in  each  case.  Copies  were 
made  and  handed  to  university  and  college  professors  and  uni- 
versity students  of  education  with  the  following  directions: 

The  following  word  forms  appeared  in  written  answers  to 
questions  in  regular  college  examinations.  Are  there  degrees  of 
seriousness  in  errors  of  spelling  f  If  so,  please  indicate  what  to 
you  seems  the  order  of  seriousness  in  the  following  groups  of 
.examples  by  marking  the  least  serious  1,  the  next  in  order  2, 
<md  so  on,  marking  the  most  serious  8. 

Desobiption  of  Types,  with  Exampubs 
A 
Spelling  shows  a  tendency  toward  simplification ;  as  in  definit, 
repetedly,  mischevous,  enuf,  huro,  rithm,  varigated. — ^And  a  ten- 
dency toward  uniformity;  as  in  consentraiion,  consttiate,  am- 
huskade. 

B 
Spelling  shows  omission  of  certain  letters  or  sounds,  or  substi- 
tution of  one  for  another  through  anticipation  or  persistence  of 
its  image,  or  compromise  forms  indicating  a  clash  between  two 
words  coming  into  the  consciousness  almost  simultaneously ;  as  ini 
theroy  (theory),  prvrates  (pirates),  aminated  (animated),  sep- 
artates  (separates),  corpotation  (corporation  and  transportation), 
aggrieviated  (aggravated  and  aggrieved). 

0 
Homonyms  habitually  confused;  as  sight,  site,  cite-,  and  mien, 
mean.    Also  such  confusions  as  status  for  statutes  and  specie  for 
species. 

D 
Words  habitually  misspelt  because  habitually  mispronounced; 
as  faholous,  illusination,  assimvlation,  regnized,  retrogating. 

E 
Words  spelt  ambiguously;  as  diesease,  descide,  existaence. 

F 
Word  is  relatively  unfamiliar  to  the  student,  a  "bluff"  is  made 
at  spelling  it;  as  monolists   or   monolisks    (monoliths),   garcole 
(sarcode). 
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G 

Words  are  divided  or  combined  improperly;  as  see  her.  Hero 
do  tuSj  ill  egitinuUe,  in  such  away. 

H 

A  blank  space  is  left,  no  attempt  being  made  to  spell  the 
word. 

Space  was  provided  for  remarks  so  that  any  one  might  indicate, 
if  he  desired,  on  what  principle  the  arrangement  of  the  order  of 
seriousness  was  made.  The  eight  groups  will  be  referred  to  here 
by  means  of  the  letters  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H.  0  and  D 
are  described  as  involving  habit  as  these  misspellings  were  found 
to  be  repeatedly  made  by  the  same  student  E  and  F  seemed  also 
to  indicate  moral  attitudes;  G,  a  lack  of  mastery  of  words,  and 
B  slips  of  the  pen  through  interference  of  association. 

All  the  judgments  agree  that  there  are  grades  of  seriousness, 
which  in  effect  is  the  same  as  saying  that  there  are  circumstances 
of  a  psychological  nature  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  estimating  the  character  of  the  spelling  as  a  part  of  the 
language  form  of  an  examination  paper.  "No  one  takes  the  view 
that  what  is  not  right  is  wrong  and  that  errors  in  spelling  are  of 
equal  weight.     (See  table  below.) 

Among  the  more  significant  of  the  ^fRemarks"  are  the  follow- 
ing: IV  says,  "Group  F  may  be  serious  as  a  general  index  of 
an  attitude  of  mind,  but  is  not  very  serious  as  a  matter  of  orthog- 
raphy only.  Groups  A,  C,  and  D,  seem  to  mc^  serious.  Groups 
E  and  H  are  less  serious,  they  show  knowledge  and  consciousness 
of  their  difficulty  in  spelling.  The  separation  between  groups 
B  and  G  and  0,  D,  and  E,  and  between  C,  D  and  E,  and  F,  G, 
and  H  are  not  equal — are  much  greater  than  the  separation  in 
seriousness  within  the  groups." 

VII  says  he  marked  H  the  most  serious,  since  in  such  a  case 
"student  shows  lack  of  all  ingenuity  and  originality." 

IX  made  three  classes,  marking  B  1,  A  2,  and  the  remaining 
groups  6.  "I  feel  as  if  all  the  classes  marked  6  are  serious; 
the  others  may  be  simply  the  result  of  haste,  these  impress  me  as 
going  deeper." 

X:  "It  is  pretty  difficult  to  classify  from  D  on  and  perhaps 
further  reflection  would  change  the  order  I  have  given,  but  I 
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tried  to  find  the  order  which  shows  the  student's  general  language 
ignorance.  Separation  of  homonyms  (C)  demands  in  most  cases 
knowledge  of  philology,  a  minimum  of  Latin  or  Greek,  and  so  is 
more  difficult  and  mistakes  are  more  to  be  expected  than  in  the 
cases  that  follow.  Improper  division  of  syllables,  however,  like 
'iU-  egitimate'  and  'such  away'  and  'alright'  seems  far  more  seri- 
ous as  showing  such  a  small  amount  of  reading  and  culture.  I 
should  expect  a  person  who  made  such  mistakes  to  be  considerably 
below  one  who  confused  homonyms,  in  his  grammar  and  rhetoric 
as  well  as  in  the  breadth  and  quality  of  his  reading." 

"F  and  E,  it  seems  to  me,  are  nearly  the  ^same  as  concerns 
language,  the  element  of  bluff  not  being  relevant.  They  seem  to 
show  either  carelessness  in  reading  or  little  reading  combined 
with  little  or  no  chance  for  conversational  use. 

"At  the  other  end  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  words  in  B  are 
real  mistakes  in  spelling  or  lapses  which  the  student  might  cor- 
rect if  he  had  the  time  to  look  over  his  paper  carefully.  If  he 
does  have  time  and  still  leaves  them,  I  should  assume  that  they 
ought  to  be  reclassified. 

"Class  A  is  the  one  most  teachers  pitch  on,  but  the  simplified 
spelling  movement  makes  such  mistakes  less  serious  than  they 
were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

"I  might  suggest  one  criticism  of  the  classes,  viz.,  that  the 
classes  E,  F,  and  G  are  more  serious  and  separated  from  those 
preceding  by  a  greater  interval  than  A,  B,  and  C  are  from  each 
other.  That  is,  the  mistakes  of  A  might  be  made  by  a  very  well- 
educated  person  with  poor  visual  verbal  imagery ;  those  of  0  might 
be  made  by  a  fairly  well  read  person  who  knows  only  English, 
but  those  of  E,  F,  and  G  would  be  made  only  by  persons  who  care 
nothing  about  their  English  or  who  have  very  little  language 
sense,  knowledge,  or  culture." 

XI:  "Am  not  sure  that  I  see  any  clear  principle  by  which 
to  judge.  While  A  is  very  evidently  to  my  mind  least  serious,  G 
might  conceivably  be  serious  indeed  if  it  indicated  complete  ig- 
norance of  any  rules  for  division.  C  and  E  seem  very  much 
alike;  so  do  also  B,  D,  and  F." 

XII :  "E  and  F  are  marked  as  the  worst  because  they  indicate 
an  unscientific  attitude.    C  and  D  are  marked  as  bad ;  C,  because 
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it  indicates  a  permanent  fault  and  also  lack  of  mental  clearness, 
a  tendency  perhaps  to  interference  of  association ;  D,  because  it  in- 
dicates a  permanent  bad  habit  in  spelling." 

XVI:  "I  graded  them  according  to  the  degree  of  obscurity  of 
the  words." 

XVII  makes  only  two  classes  marking  A  1  and  all  the  others 
8,  saying,  "In  view  of  the  strong  tendency  toward  simplified 
spelling  the  first  class  of  errors  may  be  excused,  but  to  my  mind 
the  classes  of  errors  that  follow  constitute  alike  grave  shortcom- 
ings of  which  no  collegeman  should  be  guilty." 

XXIII:  "In  making  out  the  list  I  kept  in  mind  how  much 
each  group  tended  to  obscure  the  root-stem.  Hence  the  simplifi- 
cation group  is  most  serious.  True  appreciation  of  roots  would 
undoubtedly  improve  spelling." 

XXIX:  "I  blame  men  rather  slightly  for  errors  in  spelling 
English,  owing  to  our  wretched  system  of  spelling.  My  esti- 
mates are  based  on  the  degree  of  carelessness  to  which  the  group 
of  misspellings  in  each  case  seems  to  indicate  that  the  misspeller 
is  prone." 
. .  VIII :  "No  attempt  at  spelling  is  better  than  a  bluff." 

XXI:  "I  have  graded  them  on  the  basis  of  their  importance 
with  respect  to  speech." 

IV  and  X  assert  that  the  differences  between  the  groups  are 
not  equal.  They,  however,  disagree  with  each  other  as  to  where 
the  greater  differences  lie.  This  is  the  point  at  issue  and  there 
is  considerable  disagreement,  according  to  the  markings,  all  along 
the  line. 

The  marks  recorded  by  XII  agree  with  VIII  that  "no  at- 
tempt at  spelling  is  better  than  a  bluff."  The  judgment  of  XVII 
is  the  most  rigid  of  all.  If  group  A  were  omitted,  it  would  be 
inflexible.  But  let  the  following  tabulation  tell  the  whole  story 
at  once.  The  Arabic  numerals  indicate  the  number  of  points 
recorded  against  a  fault  of  spelling  from  1  to  8.  The  Eoman 
numerals,  as  already  indicated,  represent  the  persons  judging. 
The  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.  represent  the  groups  of  examples  of 
misspelled  words. 
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Groups  of  Examples 
ABCDEFGH 
Persons  Judging     Rank  Rank  Rank  Rank  Rank  Rank  Rank  Rank 


I 

5 

3 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

4 

II 

2 

6 

5 

4 

8 

3 

7 

1 

ni 

5 

4 

8 

8 

6 

6 

1 

1 

IV 

6 

2 

7 

8 

5 

4 

1 

3 

V 

1 

3 

7 

4 

2 

8 

5 

3 

VI 

1 

3 

6 

7 

4 

5 

2 

8 

VII 

3 

2 

7 

6. 

5 

4 

1 

8 

VIII 

1 

3 

5 

4 

8 

7 

2 

6 

IX 

2 

1 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

X 

8 

2 

4 

8 

7 

6 

6 

1 

XI 

1 

5 

3 

6 

4 

7 

2 

8 

xn 

1 

4 

6 

5 

7 

8 

3 

2 

XIII 

1 

2 

4 

5 

7 

6 

3 

8 

XIV 

1 

2 

6 

8 

7 

5 

4 

3 

XV 

1 

'2 

S 

7 

3 

4 

6 

8 

XVI 

1 

7 

6 

4 

3 

6 

2 

8 

XVli 

1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

xvni 

1 

2 

8 

6 

3 

4 

3 

8 

XIX 

1 

6 

4 

6 

2 

7 

8 

3 

XX 

2 

4 

6 

6 

7 

3 

1 

8 

XXI 

1 

2 

6 

6 

3 

7 

4 

8 

XXII 

2 

'8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

7 

1 

xxni 

8 

6 

7 

6 

4 

2 

3 

1 

XXIV 

5 

8 

3 

6 

4 

2 

7 

1 

xxv 

1 

4 

8 

3 

6 

7 

6 

2 

xxvi 

1 

2 

5 

6 

3 

8 

7 

4 

xxvn 

2 

r 

6 

5 

1 

4 

8 

3 

xxvin 

1 

7 

3 

8 

4 

6 

2 

6 

XXIX 

1 

4 

6 

8 

2 

7' 

3 

6 

XXX 

1 

2 

7 

4 

6 

5 

3 

8 

Totals,  63     120     166     177     146     158     121     145 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  table  that  indi- 

ridnal  views  differ  considerably.     No  two  agree  on  the  whole 

nximber,  and  a  majority  agree  with  respect  to  but  a  single  case. 
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One  considers  A  the  worst,  three  B,  three  C,  seven  D,  four  E, 
four  F,  three  6,  and  eleven  consider  that  the  worst  fault  is  not  to 
attempt  to  spell  a  word  that  presents  difficulties.  If  the  case  of 
unattempted  spelling  occurred  in  actual  written  communication 
instead  of  an  examination  exercise  in  which  the  teacher-examiner 
can  supply  the  missing  link,  any  other  decision  would  hardly  be 
defensible.  Eighteen  consider  A  the  least  objectionable,  one  con- 
siders B  in  that  light,  none  C  and  D,  one  E,  one  F,  four  G,  and 
six  H.  Comparing  the  totals  derived  by  adding  the  columns  of 
figures  and  regarding  them  in  each  case  the  total  number  of 
points  against  a  particular  kind  of  misspelling  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

ABGHEFCD 
63  120  121  145  146.  158  166  177 
B  and  G,  and  H  and  E  are  so  nearly  alike  that  we  can  regard 
them  as  having  been  judged  of  practically  equal  seriousness.  So 
that  there  remain  (A),  (BG),  (HE),  F,  C,  and  D.  The  totals 
show  that  of  all  errors  of  spelling  that  is  the  worst  which  involves 
mispronunciation  as  in  D.  They  also  show  that  it  is  better  by 
a  considerable  margin  not  to  attempt  to  spell  a  word  rather 
than  make  a  bluff  at  it,  better  not  attempt  to  spell  a  homonym  that 
one  has  not  surely  mastered,  and  it  is  a  very  little  better  not  to 
spell  at  all  than  to  spell  ambiguously  or  obscurely.  And  the  fig- 
ures say  if  you  must  misspell  a  word,  spell  it  in  the  simplest  way 
possible. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  we  had  a  thousand  judges  in- 
stead of  thirty,  our  conclusions  would  have  been  more  interesting 
and  convincing.     But  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  on 

(which  the  judges  are  unanimous  is  that  in  the  grading  of  errors 
one  should  look  for  habits  of  mind  and  character.  Habits  and 
tendencies  are  not  fully  revealed  in  an  examination  conducted  by 
an  official  examiner  who  has  not  had  charge  of  the  teaching.  The 
writer  of  this  article  examined  many  pages  of  matter  handed  in 
by  students  before  he  felt  he  knew  how  to  classify  and  describe 
the  errors  that  were  committed,  and  he  would  not  expect  those 
who  did  not  have  this  opportunity  to  agree  with  him,  as  they 
do  not,  and  certainly  would  not  expect  them  to  agree  with  each 
1  other,  which  they  do  not  either.  But  at  any  rate  nothing  is  more 
)  clearly  indicated  than  that  a  teacher  tends  to  base  his  estimates 
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on  permanent  tendencies  whose  manifestations  he  traces  when 
examining  a  paper. 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  find  out  whether  teachers  recog- 
nized degrees  of  difference  between  errors^  on  what  intelligible 
basis  they  judged  degrees  of  difference,  and  how  the  weight  of 
opinion  was  distributed  on  the  matter  judged.  Errors  were  col- 
lected in  other  matters  of  language  form  and  also  in  the  content 
of  answers  to  examination  questions.  But  in  these  phases  the 
plan  was  not  carried  through.  Nothing  at  all  was  further  done 
in  language  form.  On  the  content  of  answers  only  a  preliminary 
survey  was  made  of  the  factors  involved  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way. 

It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  material  collected  in  the  same 
subject  of  study  was  insufficient  and  that  the  students  from  whom 
it  was  .collected  were  too  rigidly  selected  to  offer  a  range  of  error 
sufficiently  wide.  Nevertheless,  a  tentative  list  of  descriptive 
names  of  unsatisfactory  answers  was  made  up  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain processes  found  in  spelling  and  on  the  remarks  of  instructors 
who  indicated  certain  faults  in  the  margin  of  the  papers.  The 
answers  were  inadequate,  indefinite,  beside  the  point,  scrappy, 
gross  misconceptions,  attempts  to  conceal  ignorance,  and  finally, 
there  was  a  blank,  no  answer  being  attempted. 

It  is  clear  that  the  nature  of  the  answer,  its  adequacy,  definite- 
ness,  etc.  must  be  measured  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  question.  Here  the  case  is  essentially  different  from  the 
judgment  of  values  in  spelling.  In  that  case  the  correct  form  is 
absolutely  and  definitely  known  to  the  examiner  and  he  knows  at 
once  the  degree  of  departure  of  the  error  from  the  correct  form. 
And  this  is  necessary  even  though  he  does  not  pass  judgment 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  degree  of  departure.  Not  so  here.  What 
is  the  standard  for  reference  here  ? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  first  place  the  answer  must 
follow  the  requirement  of  the  question.  Questions  set  up  diverse 
aims  to  the  examinea  Of  634  questions  asked  in  final  examina- 
tions in  Clark  College,  taken  in  the  subjects  of  history,  chemis- 
try, biology,  political  and  social  science,  psychology,  pedagogy, 
logic  and  philosophy,  10%  required  an  outline,  sketch,  classifica- 
tion, brief  statement;  16%  asked  the  student  to  discuss,  explain, 
criticize;  7%^  asked  for  the  simple  statement  of  a  fact  in  the 
form     of     ''Who     was     A'^     "Place    X";  5%    were    framed 
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in  the  form,  '^Enmuerate,  name,  draw  up  a  list,  make  a  sum- 
mary"; in  4%  proof  was  asked  for;  10%  asked  in  one  form  or 
another  for  description;  14%  required  definition;  7%  compari- 
son; 21%  were  of  the  form  '^Why  does  A  have  X  effect  on  B  V\ 
"Account  for  0",  "What  would  happen  if — T',  "By  what  means 
does  D  produce  the  effect  E  ?'*  These  instances  cover  the  forms 
questions  take,  as  a  rule.  Each  question  must  be  answered 
after  its  kind.  But  where  do  standards  lie  here  ?  The  weight  of 
the  question  does  not  depend  on  its  form.  Only  the  instructor 
regularly  in  charge  of  the  class  will  know  how  much  and  what 
the  question  he  asks  involves.  If  the  instructor  hands  over  ihe 
answers  to  another  to  grade  who  knows  nothing  of  the  instruc- 
tion that  preceded  the  examination  the  means  of  measuring  the 
value  of  the  answers  are  largely  lost  and  one  should  not  expect 
that  there  would  be  any  great  uniformity  in  the  grades  given  by 
the  two  instructors.  The  idea  of  what  the  answer  should  be  is 
derived  from  the  instruction  given.  But  this  is  true  in  only  a 
very  general  way,  for  teachers  who  allow  place  for  additions  to 
the  outline  of  a  text  by  way  of  collateral  reading,  lectures,  and  re- 
ports, freely  admit  that  the  kind  of  answer  that  should  be  given 
to  a  question  is  after  all  not  definitely  clear  in  their  minds  when 
they  come  to  read  the  papers.  It  changes  during  the  reading  of 
the  actual  answers  put  down  by  the  students.  There  are  agreeable 
surprises  in  the  method  of  organization  and  the  marshalling  of 
the  facts,  and  also  disappointments.  Any  statement  in  so  many 
words  as  to  what  the  answer  to  a  question  should  be  would  be 
only  approximate;  only  remotely  approximate  in  the  less  exact 
branches  of  study.  "Sot  until  one  has  read  through  all  the 
papers  can  one  find  the  superior  answer. 

However,  differences  in  the  quality  of  answers  are  suggested 
if  one  thinks  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  answering  of  the 
questions  enumerated.  They  differ  in  the  mental  processes  of  a 
higher  and  lower  character.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  get  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  highest  of  the 
three  processes,  reproductive  memory,  logical  memory,  and  recon- 
struction. The  questions  will  involve  more  or  less  one  or  the  other 
of  these.  However  perfect  a  reproduction  of  book  or  lecture 
material  might  be,  unless  the  aim  were  reproduction  it  would 
not  receive  much  credit  from  an  instructor  if  he  knew  its  charac- 
ter.   There  would  be  more  credit  given  for  a  memory  of  relations 
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dearly  perceived  even  though  this  memory  were  still  supported  by  a 
memory  of  the  language  in  its  original  connection.  Better  still 
would  be  a  mastery  of  the  matter  such  as  would  show  indepen- 
dence of  the  language  setting  of  the  book  or  lecture  and  such 
power  over  the  material  as  would  be  shown  by  an  original  or* 
ganization  of  the  material  and  reconstruction  of  the  whole.  A 
question  mi^t  require  such  a  mastery,  as  in  the  case  of  an  origi- 
nal in  geometry.  Usually  the  questions  in  the  list  above  named 
would  require  at  least  the  second  degree  of  excellence.  And  one 
could  regard  all  satisfactory  answers  as  containing  more  or  less 
of  the  third  point  of  excellence.  An  answer  that  consisted 
wholly  of  reproductive  language  memory  would  if  recog- 
nized by  the  college  instructor  as  such,  probably  receive  no  credit 
at  all.  If  the  instruction  had  been  such  as  would  giire  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  answer  and  if  the  word- 
ing did  not  limit  the  answer  to  a  lower  kind  of  performance, 
there  would  be  possible  a  judgment  of  varying  degrees  of  excel- 
lence corresponding  to  the  number  of  grades  desired. 

A  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  examinations  in  relation  to 
grading  would  throw  light  on  all  kinds  of  school  exercises.  Every 
assignment  requiring  the  student's  response  in  the  recitation  or 
in  tihe  exercise  in  composition,  as  well  as  in  every  periodical 
quiz,  has  in  it  the  essence  of  the  examination.  As  one  could  not 
conceive  of  evaluating  an  examination  paper  without  the  ques- 
tions, so  one  could  not  think  of  discussing  the  values  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  in  the  recitation  or  in  the  exercise  in  composition 
without  also  considering  the  teacher's  assignment  And  the  at- 
tempt to  set  up  an  absolute  scale  of  excellence  in  composition 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  aim  set  by  the  teacher  or 
the  student  himself  is  altogether  futile.  It  would  be  as  unscien- 
tific as  to  have  many  judges  arrange  answers  to  questions  in  the 
order  of  their  excellence  without  a  knowledge  of  the  questions  and 
the  answers  that,  judging  from  the  instruction,  one  could  reason- 
ably expect. 

In  exercises  in  literary  composition  definite  results  can  come 
only  from  clearjiirections.  In  judging  such  an  exercise  one 
might  have  to  inquire  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  a  dictation 
exercise,  a  memory  reproduction,  a  translation,  a  literary  source 
reshaped-adapted,  an  imitation  of  a  style,  original  material  drawn 
from  actual  life,  or  is  it  to  be  entirely  original  in  conception  and 
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style  ?  What  is  it  intended  to  be  ?  How  abhorrent  it  is  logically  to 
attempt  to  judge  which  is  best  among  products  that  are  intended  to 
be  in  different  classes!  We  should  under  such  conditions  be 
comparing  for  instance,  the  faithfulness  of  one  piece  of  work 
with  the  originality  of  the  other.  This  kind  of  thing  would  fol- 
low an  attempt  to,  make  practical  use  of  an  objective  scale  in 
English  composition. 

This  study  was  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  errors  could  be 
graded,  that  if  teachers  knew  the  conditions  under  which  they 
wtere  committed  there  would  be  substantial  agreement  as  to  their 
seriousness.  The  method  of  describing  the  types  of  error  pre- 
sented would  reveal  something  of  the  basis  of  judgment.  How 
widely  after  all  individuals  among  those  who  judged  the  errors 
differ  is  evident  from  the  results.  The  sum-total  of  judgments 
comes  to  something  like  a  reasonable  conclusion.  But  when  it 
was  attempted  to  extend  the  study  into  the  content  of  answers  to 
examination  questions,  it  was  soon  found  that  it  was  vain  to 
hope  for  any  positive  conclusions.  The  attempt  simply  proved 
that  no  objective  standard  of  excellence,  no  easily  applicable  rule 
of  procedure  could  be  laid  down  as  a  guide  to  those  who  judge 
examination  papers  and  other  school  exercises;  that  obedience  to 
a  mathematical  formula  can  avail  nothing;  that  a  scale  of  unde- 
fined degrees  of  excellence  in  composition  made  up  of  the  average 
judgment  of  thousands,  an  average  whose  constituents  are  un- 
known and  perhaps  xmknowable,  ignores  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  teaching  process.  The  important  question  is  not  which  of  a 
number  of  school  products  is  the  best  but  how  is  the  judgment 
of  a  best  derived,  what  are  its  constituents  ?  Every  examination 
result,  as  indeed  every  answer  to  any  kind  of  school  assignment 
depwids  for  its  position  in  a  scale  of  excellence  upon  the  nature 
of  the  question  or  assignment,  the  instruction  that  preceded  it, 
the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  the  student's  grade  of  advance- 
ment at  the  time,  the  mental  processes  involved,  and  perhaps  on 
factors  which  the  teacher  by  virtue  of  his  position  alone  is  able 
to  consider.  Now,  all  these  things  are  not  a  revelation  of  anything 
new.  But  yet  these  things  forgotten,  it  was  expected  to  reform  ex- 
aminations by  means  of  the  probability  curve  and  evaluate  compo- 
sition exercises  by  means  of  an  objective  scale;  these  things  re- 
membered, we  see  the  limitations  of  the  one  and  the  wholly  im- 
])ractical  character  of  the  other. 
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Bt  Chablxs  Holzwabth^  Instbuotos  in  German  at 
Smith  Collsgb. 

|T  has  become  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  censure 
the  teachers  of  languages  on  the  ground  that  they 
accomplish  little,  if  anything.  But  how  many  of 
those  who  feel  called  u|pon  to  offer  criticism  un- 
derstand the  situation  in  its  entirety  ?  How  many 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher  ?  Usually  the  critic  takes 
the  position:  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  have  been 
brought  together,  that  should  suflGlce  to  engender  in  the  head 
(brain+tongue)  of  the  pupil  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
tongue.  But  one  may  bring  hydrogen  and  oxygen  together  and 
still  get  no  water  unless  the  proper  procedure  be  followed.  So 
with  the  teachers  of  languages  and  their  pupils.  No  one  tries,  for 
instance,  to  take  Hjo+O  and  get  water,  but  the  formula,  Pu- 
pil 3Q  +Teacher  is  supposed  to  produce  ability  to  speak,  read  and 
write  a  foreign  language.  Nor  is  the  proper  proportion  the  only 
essential  to  H2O.  The  attendant  circumstances  must  be  right 
The  same  holds  true  of  modem  (or  ancient)  language  teaching. 
Let  us  examine  briefly  the  seeming  failure  of  modern  language 
teachers  and  see  whether  their  efforts  are  so  void  of  results  as 
many  people  would  have  us  believe. 

First  of  all,  we  must  define  our  terms  and  recoguize  that 
language  teaching  may  have  two  aims  and  not  one,  as  might  be 
-supposed  at  first  thought.  They  are :  1,  to  teach  the  pupil  to  use — 
read,  write,  speak — the  foreign  language,  a  purely  utilitarian 
aim ;  2,  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  best  thought,  the  literature, 
the  history,  the  culture  and  the  customs  of  the  people  whose 
language  lie  is  studying,  an  aim  not  so  "practical"  as  the  first, 
and  yet  of  vastly  more  benefit  to  the  average  individual  and  the 
whole  race.  Most  of  bur  schools  attempt  more  or  less  of  a  com- 
])romise  and  combination  of  these  two,  the  present  tendency  being 
to  accentuate  the  first  aim  in  order  to  placate  our  critics. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  problem  first  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
critic  who  demands  that  the  teacher  teach  the  pupil  to  use  the 
language  for  practical  purposes. 

Now  let  us  sum  up  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
teachers  of  languages.  These  may  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  to 
be  of  a  fourfold  nature:  1,  the  nature  of  language  itself;  2,  faults 
of  the  pupils  who  are  to  be  taught ;  3,  the  present  system  and  ar- 
rangement of  courses ;  4,  faults  which  lie  in  the  teachers.  These 
points  are  all  closely  bound  up  in  each  other,  but  I  shall  try  to 
consider  them  separately. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  which  the  language  itself 
offers  to  the  teacher  who  would  impart  it  to  another  ?  What  are 
we  to  teach?  We  are  asked  to  bring  our  pupils  to  that  stage 
where  they  will  converse  freely  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Can  they 
get  this  ability  from  the  study  of  books?  Of  course  not.  The 
study  of  language  is  not  the  study  of  facts,  and  here  it  differs 
from  the  sciences.  The  teachers  of  language  as  such  cannot  give 
the  pupils  a  certain  number  of  facts,  and  after  insisting  upon 
their  being  mastered,  know  that  the  learner  has  made  just  that 
much  progress.  To  be  sure,  the  grammar  is  full  of  facts,  which 
may  be  drilled  into  the  pupil,  but  the  grammar  is  not  the  language, 
is  not  what  we  are  asked  to  teach.  The  language  is  a  living  or- 
ganism which  must  be  created  anew  each  time  it  is  employed, 
created  to  be  sure,  according  to  certain  rules  and  formulas,  but 
nevertheless  created,  and  it  is  just  this  act  of  creation  which  is 
the  stumbling  block.  How  can  the  teacher  implant  in  the  pupil 
the  ability  to  create  ?  That  is  the  point  too  often  overlooked.  The 
teacher  cannot  pick  it  out  of  a  book  and  implant  it,  the  teacher 
can  only  prepare  the  soil,  sow  the  seed  and  look  after  the  young 
shoot.  If  there  is  no  nourishment  in  the  soil,  the  teacher's  work 
is  in  vain,  just  as  the  work  of  a  music  teacher  amounts  to  nought 
when  the  pupil  has  neither  ear  nor  feeling  for  music.  Granted, 
however,  that  the  pupil  does  have  the  necessary  natural  qualities, 
a  feeling  for  languages,  then  the  responsibility  for  advance  must 
still  rest  almost  entirely  upon  the  learner  after  the  teacher  has 
shown  him  the  way,  has  explained  the  formulas  and  has  encouraged 
him  to  make  the  attempt.  Nothing  but  constant,  conscientious  and 
whole-souled  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  can  advance  him  be- 
yond that  point.     This  is  a  fact  that  is  for  the  most  part  lost 
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flight  of  by  the  public  at  large,  a  public  only  too  willing  to  criti- 
cize the  results  of  a  teacher's  efforts.  Yet  very  few  people  would 
be  so  short-sighted  as  to  complain  that  their  children  made  no 
advance  with  their  piano  lessons  if  the  children  didn't  practise. 
It  is  time  that  some  of  the  criticism  be  directed  toward  the  pupils 
and  their  parents^  so  many  of  whom  no  longer  insist  upon 
discipline  in  the  home,  on  ihe  child's  actually  putting  his  mind 
and  attention  to  some  definite  problem.  The  modem  child,  as 
^Professor  Arland  D.  Weeks*  remarks,  lives  in  a  machine-made 
age.  Everything  in  practical  life  has  been  made  easy.  People 
don't  have  to  think  any  more,  instead  they  press  a  button.  Be- 
cause the  modem  language  teacher  cannot  press  a  button  and  in- 
ject a  knowledge  of  languages  into  the  head  of  his  pupil,  the 
teacher  is  condemned.  He  is  not  ^'efficient!"  How  about  the 
pupil?  Just  what  is  his  mental  efficiency?  The  royal  road  to 
learning  a  Iwguage  has  yet  to  be  discovered  in  spite  of  all  the 
new  '^methods"  and  short  cuts.  The  growing  child  does  not  learn 
his  mother  tongue  in  a  month  or  a  year,  although  he  has  to  hear 
it  and  use  it  constantly. 

This  brings  us  to  our  next  point,  which  to  be  sure  has  already 
been  touched  upon — the  faults  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  be  taught. 
Much  less  has  been  written  upon  this  point  than  on  the  faults  of 
our  teachers,  and  yet  it  is  a  factor  well  recognized  by  every 
teacher,  if  not  by  others.  Every  teacher  knows  from  personal  ex- 
perience the  lifenessness  that  is  often  present  in  a  class,  the 
deadly  dragging  inertia  of  the  pupils  who  won't  make  any  effort 
unless  forced  to  do  so  or  amused  in  some  way.  Our  critics  tell 
us  that  we  teachers  are  to  blame  for  this,  that  if  we  were  lively, 
interesting  teachers,  we  could  overcome  this  difficulty  with  ease. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  the  sort  of  teacher  who  takes  all  the  life  out 
of  the  subject  and  the  class,  but  certainly  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  teacher  is  not  to  amuse  and  interest.  The  pupil  should  bring 
interest  to  the  class.  The  point  is  well  summed  up  in  the  old 
saying:  "You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make  him 
drink."  We  teachers  are  asked  to  force  the  pupils  to  take  some- 
'  thing  they  don't  want,  supply  the  sugar  coating  for  the  bitter  pill 
of  knowledge.    That  is  of  course  not  the  proper  relation.    If  the 

•  Tbe  CrlBis  F&ctor  in  Thinking  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  (Chi- 
cago) for  February. 
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pupil  came  eager  to  receive,  anxious  to  learn,  there  would  be  no 
more  talk  about  the  failure  of  modem  language  teaching.*  If 
the  pupils  are  in  the.  course  because  it  is  prescribed,  if  they  are 
there  because  they  have  been  "sent,''  if  they  do  not  actually  want 
to  learn,  there  can  be  little  progress  in  language  work,  aldiough, 
to  be  sure,  there  can  be  plenty  of  grammar  drill,  a  frequent  solace 
of  the  weary  language  teacher  who  wants  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  some  definite,  tangible  result  of  the  hour.  What  good  does  it 
do,  though  the  teacher  make  every  effort  in  the  classroom  and 
out,  if  the  pupils  forget  as  soon  as  possible  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  in  the  school  room  ?  What  good  does  it  do  for  the  teacher 
to  fill  the  ears  of  the  pupil  full  of  German,  if  Aat  pupil  will  not 
.  hear  or  utter  another  word  of  the  language  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 
Of  course  the  lesson  should  be  assigned  to  be  studied  aloud  at 
home,  but  how  can  the  teacher  see  to  it,  that  this  is  done  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously,  if  the  pupil  chooses  to  slight  it  ?  Flunk 
him  ?  How  does  that  teach  him  the  language  ?  We  are  living  in 
A  materialistic  age.  The  pupil  says :  "What's  the  use  of  German 
to  me?  I'll  never  have  to  speak  German."  True  enough,  and 
that  is  another  point  that  our  criticsf  overlook.  How  can  we 
teach  Grerman  to  pupils  who  have  that  attitude  of  mind  ?  Usually 
?the  answer  is:  "Amuse  them!"  or  as  it  is  put:  "Interest  them!" 

We  can,  and,  I  hope,  quite  generally  do,  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  in  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people  whose  language 
we  are  trying  to  teach,  but  really  that  is  not  teaching  them  the 
language,  as  the  critic  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  aston- 
ishing and  gratifying  to  see  how  some  pupils,  who  really  want  to 
learn  to  speak,  do  grasp  the  language  and  make  rapid  progress. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  the  pupil's  mental  qualities  and  his  atti- 
tude of  mind.  "" 

Closely  connected  with  this  side  of  the  problem  are  the  faults 
•of  our  system  and  arrangement  of  modem  language  instruction 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  two  greatest  of  these  mechanical 
faults  are:  1,  that  all  pupils  who  elect  a  certain  coursej  in  school 
are  thrust  into  the  modem  languages  as  prescribed  studies,  and 

^  Of  course  this  lack  of  interest  does  not  apply  alone  to  our  bran<di  of  learn- 
ing. 

t  Many  of  those  who  criticise  the  results  obtained  may  recognise  that  this 
was  their  own  state  of  mind  when  they  were  "studying"  languages. 

t  Here  I  would  understand  by  "courses"  the  various  groiips,  one  of  which 
the  high  school  student  miist  elect  when  he  enters:  classical,  Lailn-matheniatl- 
•cal,  modem  language,  etc. 
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are  expected  to  do  the  same  work  whether  or  not  they  have  any 
taste  or  natural  ability  for  these  languages;  2,  that  the  time  as- 
signed to  language  instruction  is  ridiculously  inadequate  in  view 
of  the  results  expected  and  demanded. 

The  result  of  forcing  pupils  into  a  class  for  which  they  have  no 
interest^  has  already  been  indicated^  so  let  us  pass  on  to  the 
second  point. 

A  certain  number  of  pages  can  be  ground  out  and  a  certain 
number  of  grammatical  rules  learned  in  the  time  meted  out  for 
language  instruction,  but  that  is  not  learning  the  language,  and 
cannot  be  so  considered.  If  the  aim  of  language  instruction  is  to 
give  the  pupil  fluency  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  language,  a  novice 
can  easily  see  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  three  or  five  hours 
a  week,  when  so  and  so  many  pages  of  German  must  be  read  to 
^'finish  the  course."  If  ability  to  speak  the  foreign  language  is 
to  be  our  goal,  and  if  we  are  always  to  be  criticized  because  our 
pupils  fail  to  show  that  ability,  then  the  courses  of  our  high  schools 
and  colleges  should  be  rearranged.  Less  reading  (translating) 
and  more  of  the  intensive  study  and  drill  in  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage should  be  the  plan.  It  seems  as  though  the  courses  have 
been  arranged  so  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  reaching  this 
goal.  This  arrangement  dates  from  the  time  when  pupils  were 
not  expected  to  use  the  spoken  language.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect 
the  learner  to  express  himself  fluently  in  Qerman  on  a  subject — 
«ven  connected  with  the  reading — if  he  is  in  a  Qerman  class  only 
three  or  five  hours  out  of  168  (one  week),  or  about  90,  or  150 
hours  per  year,  unless  he  is  vitally  interested  in  learning  to 
speak.  In  each  class,  the  teacher  will  consume  at  least  IS  min- 
utes in  explanations  and  class  directions.  That  leaves  at  the  most 
only  45  minutes  for  the  pupils  to  use  their  German.  As  the 
average  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  is  between  20  and  30,  each 
pupil  will  use  his  Oferman  actually  not  more  than  two  minutes  a 
day  I  To  be  sure,  he  will  hear  some  German  from  the  teacher, 
but  probably  more  English,  because  some  things  have  to  be  ex- 
plained in  English — and  some  poorer  German  from  his  classmates. 
If  the  pupil  speaks  German  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  per  week, 
how  long  is  it  going  to  take  him  to  learn  to  converse  fluently  with 
a  native  German?  0  sancta  simplicitas!  When  are  the  powers 
that  be  going  to  realize  that  the  teaching  of  modem  languages 
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must  be  put  on  another  footing,  if  our  school  boards  are  to  ex- 
pect the  pupils  to  really  learn  to  use  the  languages  ?  The  wonder 
is  not  that  the  teachers  don't  accomplish  more,  but  that  they  do 
as  much  as  they  do.  It  is  obvious  that  more  time  must  be  given 
to  the  individual  pupil,  if  language  work  is  to  be  undertaken  in 
earnest,  for  when  there  are  so  many  in  a  class,  the  poor  students 
hold  the  good  ones  back  until  often  the  latter  lose  interest  be- 
caiise  of  the  slow  progress,  and  only  when  the  student  is  really 
interested  can  anytibiing  of  value  result 

The  fourth  point,  faults  of  our  teachers,  has  been  too  often  dis- 
cussed to  need  further  discussion  here.  Any  one  can  tell  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  teacher,  as  the  long  list  of  articles  on  methods 
and  preparation  for  teaching  will  show. 

If  I  have  been  able  in  the  foregoing  to  show  that  circumstances 
over  which  we  have  little  control  prevent  us  from  teaching  our 
pupils  to  converse  freely  in  the  language  which  we  try  to  teach 
them,  you  may  ask  what  solution  I  have  to  propose.  A  new 
method  ?  ^o.  A  rearrangement  of  courses  ?  If  it  were  possible 
to  so  arrange  the  courses  that  all  those  who  begin  the  study  of  a 
language  would  continue  it  several  years,  then  a  new  arrangement 
might  well  be  worked  out;  but  under  the  present  conditions — 
especially  as  such  a  small  percentage  of  high  school  pupils  enter 
college — no.  The  only  solution  seems  to  lie  in  the  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  teachers,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  at  present  prevail  necessarily  throw  the  stress  on 
reading,  on  the  literature^  the  history,  the  culture  of  the  people 
whose  language  is  studied,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  the; 
complaint  made  because  the  result  is  not  an  ability  to  speak  the 
language  is  entirely  unwarranted.  Would  a  housewife  make  a 
batter  for  a  sponge  cake  and  then  wail  when  it  ^me  out  of  the 
oven  because  it  hadn't  turned  out  to  be  doughnuts  ?  And  yet  the 
modem  language  situation  is  analogous. 

Let  us  recognize  frankly  that  we  cannot  reform  our  system  so 
that  it  will  turn  out  finished  conversationalists  in  foreign  tongues. 
Indeed,  why  should  we  want  to  ?  How  many  will  ever  be  called 
upon  to  use  the  foreign  tongue  ?  We  here  in  America  are  so  far 
removed  from  Germany,  France  and  Spain  that  there  is  little 
practical  use  in  trying  to  make  all  our  students  speak  one  or 
more  of  the  foreign  tongues.     If  we  lived  in  close  touch  with 
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neighbors  speaking  another  tongue,  the  case  would  be  different 
Such  a  small  percentage  of  our  pupils  can  cross  the  ocean  that 
it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  crime  to  force  all  to  devote  their 
time  to  conversational  exercises,  when  they  might  better  be  im- 
proving their  minds  by  reading  and  studying  the  master  minds  of 
other  countries  as  depressed  in  foreign  literatures. 

Of  course  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  devoting  at  least  a  part  of 
the  period  to  practice  in  conversation*  and  of  making  the  foreign 
idiom  as  far  as  possible  the  language  of  the  class  room  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  class  and  develop  their  feeling 
for  the  language,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  an  ability  to  speak 
German  is  necessary  to  an  appreciative  readiiig  of  the  master- 
pieces of  German  literature.  Nor  has  it  been  my  experience  that 
the  student  can,  imder  our  present  system,  do  himself  justice  in 
a  literature  course  when  compelled  to  recite  wholly  in  German. 

Let  us  by  all  means  recognize  that  the  second  of  the  two  aims 
of  modem  language  teaching  is  by  far  the  more  important  and 
the  more  practical,  as  well  as  the  one  attainable  goal.  Let  us 
then,  allow  the  stress  to  remain  on  the  reading — ^not  necessarily, 
and  indeed  preferably  not,  translation — ,  but  on  the  other  hand 
let  the  critics  awaken  to  the  fact  that  such  is  our  intention.  Let 
not  our  eyes  be  blinded  by  advertisements  of  ne^  methods,  valu- 
able though  they  are,  but  let  us  rather  face  the  situation  as  it  is 
and  agree  that  it  is  better  to  devote  the  little  time  that  we  have 
alloted  to  the  teaching  of  Gterman,  to  making  the  students  ac- 
quainted with  the  masterpieces  of  .German  literature,  with  the 
customs  and  ideas  of  the  German  people,  for  surely  that  is  more 
broadening  than  learning  a  certain  number  of  phrases,  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  spoken  language.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  we 
Americans  are  not  in  any  great  need  of  a  method  of  producing 
conversationalists,  moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  impos- 
sible under  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  our  teaching  at  present. 

If  then,  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  alluring  but  deceptive 
prospect  of  teaching  our  pupils  to  converse  in  the  foreign  idiom, 
let  us  see  what  can  be  and  actually  is  accomplished  in  our  modem 
language  instruction.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let  us  distinguish 
merely  between  elementaiy  and  advanced  courses. 

•  Le«t  X, should  aeem  to  attack  the  so-caUed  "direct  method",  I  win  say  ttiat 
I  liave  always  been  itnd  am  still  an  advocate  of  this  method. 
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In  the  elementary  courses — one  to  three  years — ^the  average 
pupil  gains  a  certain  ability  to  read  the  language,  he  gains  a  more 
or  less  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  foreign 
country  and  possibly  comes  to  realize  that  America  does  not 
possess  all  that  is  desirable  and  attractive^  that  his  native  land 
can  learn  something  from  other  coimtries.  Thereby  he  is  broad- 
ened and  prepared  for  more  intelligent  citizenship.  He  becomes 
less  bigoted  and  hidebound.  Another  positive  gain  is  the  mental 
discipline  which  results  from  conquering  the  difficulties  which 
the  study  of  a  foreign  language  offers.  The  extent  of  this  gain 
depends  greatly  upon  the  pupil  and  will  vary  with  each  directly 
with  his  mental  stamina. 

The  tangible  results  of  the  advanced  courses  are  similar  to 
those  mentioned  above,  differing  chiefly  in  quantity.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  one  other  quite  evident  result  from  the  advanced  courses, 
namely  the  ability  to  earn  a  living  by  teaching  the  language  to 
others. 

But  the  less  tangible  results  are  certainly  not  less  valuable.  To 
my  mind,  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  country.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  awakening  and  tiiie  deepening  of  the  finer  artistic  sense 
which  comes  with  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of- the  work 
of  a  master  mind,  read  and  understood  in  the  original.  The  in* 
telligent  study  of  the  development  of  a  genius  like  Goethe  or 
Schiller  cannot  fail  to  leave  a  well-defined  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  student.  Who  can  read  and  feel  the  beauty  of  Gterman 
lyric  poetry  without  a  definite  esthetic  gain?  Who  can  read  the 
poems  that  inspired  the  Prussians  to  the  War  of  Liberation  and 
not  love  his  own  land  the  more  ?  Who  can  read  Schiller's  Kabale 
und  Liebe  and  not  rejoice  in  the  great  strides  that  public  morality 
and  civilization  have  made  ?  Or  who  can  study  Lessing's  Nathan 
der  Weise  and  not  feel  a  broadening  of  his  religious  horizon  and 
a  deepening  of  his  feeling  for  true  religion  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  ? 

Such  results  are  not  so  tangible,  so  self-evident  as  the  abilify 
to  make  a  jardinier-stand  from  a  soap-box,  but  if  we  believe  that 
the  mind — soul,  spirit — is  the  highest  part  of  our  being,  why  not 
study  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  feelings 
of  great  souls  find  expression  ?     If  we  teachers  of  languages — 
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ancient  or  modern — can  help  those  who  come  under  our  direction 
to  develop  their  finer  feelings,  to  use  their  minds  and  to  think 
noble,  beautiful  thoughts,  we  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  persuade 
the  world  that  the  time  devoted  to  language  instruction  is  not 
wasted.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  land  is  confined  entirely  to  "prac- 
tical' subjects,  useful  though  they  are.  Whence  would  come  then 
the  power  to  rise  above  the  petty  things  of  everyday  life,  to  for- 
get the  pursuit  of  the  dollar — ^mighty  and  necessary  as  it  is — 
to  give  at  least  a  little  time  to  the  cultivation  of  that  something 
within  us,  that  subtle  unknown  part  of  us,  which  we  call  our  soul 
and  which  we  expect  to  endure  beyond  this  life  ? 


To  an  Artist 


Smooth  out  the  furrows  of  discontent. 

Change  the  lines  by  sorrow  bent. 

Beplace  that  style  I  A  pleasant  smile 

Disables  none,  but  lifts  the  while. 

Enlarge  the  nostrils  1  They  must  show 

A  fuller  life.     The  glow 

That  tints  the  cheeks  should  ever  bear 

These  signs — endurance — contact  with  the  open  air. 

It  is  but  fair — to  raise  the  eyelids — There — ^half  closed? 

One  wishes  he  had  never  posed ! 

So  much  is  told  by  eye  and  lid.    Disclosed 

Are  fragments  of  a  thousand  souls  in  that  orb's  glare — 

A  thousand  souls — Now,  artist  spare 

My  ancient  thought,  and  paint 

Eyes  of  a  sinner — ^like  a  saint. 

You,  who  have  painted  faces 

Of  men  and  women  of  all  races. 

Yield !    Now  at  the  close  of  a  year's  mad  rush 

Retouch  us  all — ^Raise  the  magic  brush ! 

Give  us  an  atmosphere — Sublime  I 

You  are  an  artist.  Father  Time ! 

Minnie  E.  Hays. 
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Moral  Education — The  History  of  an 
Experiment 

By  Chables  K.  Taylob^  Vai^couk,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  I   FEW  years  ago,  in  a  very  modest  way,  an  experi- 

I  jk  I  ment  was  begun  in  two  of  Philadelphia's  smaller 
I  X\  I  public  schools.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was 
I  I   to  find,  if  possible,  how  a  school  could  use  its  fa- 

^MMMoniMiic}  cilities  and  influences  in  direct  character-making 
I  I   and  training.    "Character"  can  be  a  very  inclusive 

I  I   term,  so  that  all  which  goes  to  make  character,  or 

4.imiiiiiiiiiiiiiimMc^  to  influence  character — even  to  chest  capacity! — 
had  to  be  considered. 

In  planning  such  a  difficult  matter  many  details  had  to  be  kept 
in  mind.  For  instance,  to  be  effective,  a  system  would  have  to  be 
founded  upon  fundamental  principles  of  child  psychology.  This 
meant,  among  other  things,  that  one  had  to  know  the  different 
normal  types  of  children — the  mental  types,  the  moral  types,  and 
the  physical  types.  We  forget,  sometimes,  that  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  are  so  intimately  related  that  one  cannot  be  affected 
without  affecting  the  other  two. 

With  some  knowledge  of  "types"  had  to  be  an  acquaintance  with 
the  characteristics  displayed  by  children  in  different  stages  of 
development  Then,  too,  it  was  necessary  to  find  at  what  stage 
of  development  certain  ethical  concepts  could  be  comprehended. 
And  here  lies  the  great  fault  of  so  many  moral  training  "courses", 
even  to  the  typical  Sunday  school  lessons.  These  are  likely  to 
be  chosen  from  an  adult  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  "good",  for  a 
child,  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert,  who  considers 
what  concepts  a  child  CAN  understand  and  appreciate,  rather 
than  what  ones  we  would  like  the  child  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. Along  with  this — ^as  though  it  were  not  a  complicated 
enough  matter  already — one  had  to  be  aware  of  the  moral  and 
mental  effect  of  physical  conditions.  This  is,  all  considered,  quite 
an  amount  of  necessary  information — ^not  to  be  acquired  in  a  day. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  at  hand  a  working  knowledge  of 
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schools,  public  and  private,  of  their  methods  and  facilities — ^not 
to  speak  of  their  faculties  I  That  is,  any  system  devised  had  to  be 
practical.  It  had  to  suit  itself  to  school  conditions — the  schools 
conld  not  be  expected  to  adapt  themselves  to  anything  that  seemed 
radical.  Few  people  are  more  conservative  than  educators — and 
rightly  so.  Finally,  with  this  material  at  hand,  the  whole  end 
desired  had  to  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  all  these  different 
points,  and  that  brings  us  to  our  definition  of  ^'character  develop- 
ment" or  "moral  education",  for  the  terms  are  really  synonymous. 
With  this  we  must  go'  over  the  reasons  for  proposing  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  character-making  or  moral  educational  system  into 
the  schools.    There  are  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  if  such  a  system  is  to  be  really  efficient,  it  must  in- 
clude the  whole  moral  field,  for  the  different  fields  are  closely 
related.  That  is,  it  must  include  citizenship,  or  political  morals, 
it  must  include  vocational  morality,  or  the  morality  that  should 
govern  men  in  their  relations  as  workers,  and  it  must  include  pri- 
vate morality  also — the  morality  that  should  govern  men  in  their 
more  intimate  relationships. 

So  you  see  the  projected  scope  of  the  experiment  was  not  a 
narrow  one. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  why  schools  should  be  will- 
ing, even  anxious,  to  consider  any  workable  system  that  would, 
even  to  a  small  extent,  tend  to  accomplish  anything  useful  in  this 
important  field.  The  pressing  vital  need  for  immediate  steps  is 
quite  beyond  dispute  among  those  who  are  in  close  touch,  not 
only  with  children,  their  education  and  training,  but  with  the 
conditions  existing  and  developing  in  society  in  general. 

There  appears  to  be,  throughout  the  nation,  the  beginnings  of 
a  wide-spread  desire  for  a  better  and  higher  kind  of  citizenship. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  an  inhabitant  of  a  nation  is  not 
necessarily  a  citizen — even  if  he  does  vote,  now  and  then.  The 
arrival  of  scores  of  thousands  of  aliens  each  year,  from  various 
old  world  countries,  is  in  itself  a  very  potential  danger  to  what 
might  be  called  the  "American  Idea"  of  government  and  living. 
Thfe  newcomers  are  mostly  ignorant  of  our  manner  of  government, 
and  of  our  manners  and  customs.  They  are  very  generally  igno- 
rant of  our  history  and  aspirations.  Their  forefathers  have 
not  taken  part  in  the  history  of  the  nation  and  in  its  building. 
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Yet  they  come  in  their  hundreds  of  thousands,  forming  no  in- 
considerable proportion  of  the  population.  They  will  either  aid  in 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  or,  if  left  ignorant  and 
consequently  a  prey  to  dangerous  demagogues,  they  may  eventually 
aid  in  its  downfall  or  decadence.  No  factor  has  it  in  charge  to 
make  real  citizens  of  them — a  most  amazing  state  of  affairs !  We 
carelessly  trust  that  they  wiU  automatically  acquire  our  ideas  and 
ideals.  Many  do,  but  very  many  do  not.  Here  is  a  potential 
danger  which  means  much,  one  way  or  anpther,  for-  our  future  I 

!N'ot  only  do  the  foreign-bom  need  to  be  jhade  into  efficient  and 
intelligent  citizens ;  but  also,  many  whose  forefathers  helped  con- 
struct the  republic,  seem  to  need  training  in  the  most  primary 
qualifications  of  a  good  citizen.  This  is  shown  in  the  almost  na- 
tional prevalence  of  political  ^graft" — ^in  a  dishonesty  which  ex- 
ists generally  with  very  little  constant  effective  opposition.  If 
there  were  a  general  and  fimdamental  politician  morality,  clean 
politics  would  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  There  is  no 
general  and  fundamental  political  morality,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  little  in  the  training  of  our  American  children 
which  would  tend  to  make  them  perceive  the  necessity  for  politi- 
cal morality  when  they  are  older.  This  is  as  true  of  native  chil- 
dren as  of  the  children  of  aliens. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  There  should  be  in  the  United 
States  a  wide  and  general  training  in  real  citizenship.  The  pub- 
lic school  is  the  only  factor  that  can  take  up  this  vitally  important 
matter.  For  this  reason,  then,  in  the  Philadelphia  experiment, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  time  and  endeavor  was  spent  in  devising 
a  method  for  teaching  practical  citizenship — ^for  teaching  politi- 
cal morality,  in  a  rather  broad  way. 

While  there  may  sometimes  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for 
training  in  citizenship — at  least  in  the  schools — ^there  can  be  little 
argument  against  teaching  or  training  in  what  we  may  call  voca- 
tional morality,  business  morality,  or  the  morality  that  should 
govern  all  workers  of  whatever  financial  or  social  status.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  in  progress  a  general  wave  of  improvement  or  of 
desire  for  improvement  in  general  business  morals,  and  in  this 
great  work  the  schools  can  be  of  enormous  help.  But  the  matter 
goes  further  than  this.  A  great  deal  of  imhappiness  and  loss  of 
moral  stamina  of  one  kind  or  another  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
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many  men  enter  unsuitable  vocations^  or  vocations  for  which  they 
are  inadequately  prepared,  and  that  many  more  enter  vocations 
the  characteristics  or  possibilities  of  which  they  know  little. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  a  system  for  teaching  of  vocational 
morality  should  not  only  endeavor  to  inculcate  the  right  and 
necessary  principles,  but  should  give  each  youth  some  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  many  common  vocations  and  of  their  own 
fitness  for  them.  Of  course  there  should  be  facilities  for  training 
youths  in  the  vocations  they  finally  choose,  but  the  first  step 
mentioned  is  the  most  important. 

Finally  comes  the  great  question  of  training  in  personal  mor- 
ality, which,  of  course,  includes  the  teaching  of  simple  ethics. 
There  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  opinion  in  this  particular  field. 
The  great  majority  seem  to  think  that  the  requirement  is  ade- 
quately filled  by  "talks"  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — talks  on 
simple  ethical  subjects — ^very  much  on  the  order  of  the  Sunday 
school  lesson.  And  this  kind  of  lesson  is  about  as  effective  as  the 
average  Sunday  school  lesson.  That  is,  it  is  usually  concerning 
an  ethical  concept  not  particularly  fitted  to  the  understanding  of 
the  class.  Furthermore,  while  talking  to,  or  rather  "at"  children 
does  have  some  effect,  the  fact  remains  that  children  learn  in- 
finitely more  by  doing  than  by  being  talked  to,  and  much  more 
through  their  own  efforts,  physical  and  mental,  than  by  any  other 
method.  For  this  reason,  then,  a  system  that  would  bring  chil- 
dren to  the  point  of  reaching  proper  conclusions  on  ethical  sub- 
jects through  Aeir  own  mental  effort  would  be  the  most  efficient, 
and  it  is  this  type  of  system  which  the  experimenters  endeavored 
to  construct.  But  this  is  a  little  aside  from  the  immediate  sub- 
ject. Our  subject  now  is  the  necessity  for  training  in  personal 
morals  or  practical  ethics,  and  particularly  in  the  schools. 

Those  who  have  studied  this  subject  realize  that  no  agency  but 
the  school  can  make,  at  present,  any  general  and  effective  effort 
to  give  a  definite  training  for  character,  except  a  rather  small 
proportion  of  intelligent  and  careful  homes.  The  children  of  the 
poorer  districts  are  too  often  neglected  in  this  respect.  Whore 
the  parents  would  be  willing  to  study  their  children  and  to  give 
them  such  appropriate  training  as  lies  in  their  power  to  give,  too 
often  financial  pressure  makes  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  give 
care  and  attention  in  this  matter.    N'eglect,  however,  in  the  char- 
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acter  development  of  children  is  not  characteristic  of  the  less  fi- 
nancially fortunate  part  of  the  population.  The  well-to-do  are 
particularly  careless.  The  poor  boy  is  likely  to  acquire  at  least 
a  certain  amount  of  character-strength  and  stamina  because  of 
necessity  he  learns  to  do  things  for  himself,  and,  what  is  morte, 
to  do  disagreeable  things  cheerfully  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  children  of  the  well-to-do  family  have  few  duties  and  have  to 
do  few  things  that  are  disagreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
freed  from  all  responsibilities  and  useful  labor.  Others  do  for 
them  essentials  that  they  would  gain  much  by  doing  for  them- 
selves. Their  parents  or  caretakers  seem  to  spend  a  large  amoimt 
of  time  finding  amusements  for  them,  not  being  aware  that  a 
child's  greatest  pleasure,  and  gain  through  pleasure,  comes  from 
finding  his  or  her  own  amusement.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
fallacy  that  happiness  comes  from  having  and  being  done  for 
rather  than  through  doing. 

City  conditions — and  a  vast  percentage  of  us  have  the  niisfor- 
tune  to  live  in  cities! — are  not  an  aid  to  the  building  up  of  a 
sound  morality  in  children.  Crowding  in  tenements  and  the 
artificial  life  in  apartments  are  equally  throttling.  The  lure 
of  the  street,  the  unsavory  moving  pictures,  the  yellow  journal, 
the  low  comedy  of  so  many  vaudeville  performances — and,  be  it 
said,  of  so  many  so-called  "comic"  journals  and  supplements — 
all  have  their  effect.  Not  only  so,  but  the  well-to-do  particularly 
seem  bent  on  crushing  out  the  natural  instincts  and  customs  of 
childhood,  by  substituting  those  of  their  elders,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren live  in  an  artificial,  semi-adult  atmosphere,  to  their  ulti- 
mate undoing. 

So  we  have  many  influences  leading  a  child  away  from  a  sound 
morality,  and  not  a  sufficient  number  leading  toward  it.  There 
is,  as  has  been  said,  no  general,  wide-spread,  efficient  endeavor  to 
build  up,  in  each  individual  child,  a  knowledge  of  the  respect  for 
right  living,  in  the  widest  and  best  sense  of  that  term.  We  have 
no  real  general  effort  towards  character  development  and  moral 
education.  The  majority  of  homes  are  not  doing  their  part — and 
perhaps  could  not  even  if  they  would.  The  Sunday  school  reaches 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  juvenile  population,  and  is  far  from  be- 
ing very  effective.  So  there  remains  only  the  school  to  do  the  work, 
witli  the  hope  that  if  the  school  does  the  work  for  one  generA- 
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aan,  and  does  it  well^  perhaps  the  homes  will  then  take  it  up  after- 
wards^ and  far  more  effectively  and  widely  than  at  present. 

Summarizing,  then,  we  can  say  that  it  seemed  well  to  develop^ 
if  possible,  ^  system  for  character  development  and  moral  educa- 
tion, practical  enough  to  be  used  in  our  schools,  founded  upon  psy- 
oholpgical  principles  to  make  it  effective,  and  covering  the  whole 
moral  field — ^including  political  morals,  vocational  morals,  and 
personal  morals.  Several  years  of  preliminary  experiment,  and 
three  years  in  a  number  of  chosen  public  schools,  have  resulted  in 
the  development  of  what  seems  to  be  more  than  a  tentative  sys- 
tem. It  may  be  that  an  approach,  distant,  perhaps,  has  b^n 
made  toward  the  solution  of  this  most  difficult  and  vitally  im- 
portant problem. 

We  can  give  but  a  sketch,  a  mere  outline^  of  what  has  been 
4on^  Let  us  take  a  few  points  concerning  each  moral  field  in 
the  order  named. 

Training  for  citizenship  begins  in  the  very  first  grade  and  con- 
tixLues  through  the  high  school — ^the  point  to  which  the  system 
ha9  been  carried.  Little  by  little^  mostly  by  observation  and 
dfnas  discussion  the  children  arrive  at  a  conception  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  a  town  or  city,  a  state,  and  a  nation.  History  is  brought 
in  ivherever  possible,  especially  as  the  children  reach  the  upper 
grades,  to  show  what  qualities  in  the  citizens  made  a  historic  na- 
tion prosper  and  what  qualities  caused  its  downfall  They  are 
given  a  grasp  of  the  development  of  community  life.  They  make 
a  special  study  of  their  own  conmiunity.  They  are  not  given  lec^ 
tuxes  on  the  subject  so  much  as  they  are  led  to  observe  and  to  re- 
port upon  their  observations.  The  concrete,  of  course,  must  be 
used  in  the  beginning.  When  a  really  high  development  of  the 
citizenship  idea  is  to  be  reached,  as  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  the  pupils  begin  with  a  matter  as  poncrete  as  city-plan- 
ning. This  particular  example  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
method.  Without  warning  the  children  of  a  class  are  required  to 
plan  a  city — streets,  railroad  terminals,  location  of  municipal 
buildings,  residential  districts,  parks,  and  so  on.  Of  course  they 
succeed  in  making  a  grotesque  failure  of  it.  Also  they  are  quite 
well  aware  that  it  is  a  failure,  and  they  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  planning  a  city  intelligently  is,  after  all,  a  great 
problem,  and  one  of  which  they  had  never  suspected  the  ^stenoe. 
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They  are  enabled  to  learn  much  concerning  the  ideal  planning  of 
cities-  They  can  look  up  what  material  there  is  on  the  subject, 
and  make  a  study  of  their  own  town  or  city.  They  may  have  an 
expert — ^as  was  done  in  Philadelphia — ^give  illustrated  lectures  on 
the  subject.  Finally  there  is  a  competition — children  of  this  age 
are  characteristically  fond  of  competitions — ^in  planning  an  ideal 
city,  or  re-planning  their  own  city.  The  results  are  sometimes 
luarvelously  fine. 

Through  this  means  they  become  interested  in  the  city  idea — 
the  concrete  city.  They  then  make  a  study  of  their  city  govern- 
ment,  then  other  forms  of  city  government,  and  finally  they  come 
to  imderstand  the  respo^sibilities  and  privileges  of  a  real  citizen 
— something  greatly  to  be  desired. 

It  cannot  be  described  in  detail  how  the  ideas  concerning  po- 
litical morality  or  citizenship  are  linked  with  those  concerning 
vocational  morals  and  personal  morals,  though  the  relationship, 
of  course,  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment,  but  the  children,  as 
they  grow  older  are  brought  to  see  that  a  really  first  class  character 
helps  to  make  a  really  first  class  workman,  and  that  a  man  can- 
not be  a  good  citizen  without  also  being  a  good  workman  and 
having  a  good  character-  And  finally,  it  is  brought  to  their  un- 
derstanding that  a  nation  is  as  strong  as  the  sum  of  the  strengths 
of  its  citizens,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  patriotism  to  be  a  good 
citizen,  a  good  workman,  and  to  have  a  good  character! 

The  training  for  vocational  morality  also  begins  in  the  lower 
grades,  where  the  children  are  led  to  develop  for  themselves  the 
necessary  ideas  and  ideals.  When  they  reach  twelve  years  they 
can  enter  "vocational  clubs."  .  A  number  of  these  clubs  were 
organized  experimentally,  representing  some  of  the  commoner 
vocations.  For  instance,  there  was  an  electrical  club,  a  civil  en- 
gineering club,  a  "building  trades"  club,  a  "business  club,"  and 
80  on.  A  boy,  joining  one  of  these  clubs,  say  the  electrical,  did 
80  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  some  day  he  might  like  to  be  an 
electrician  or  an  electrical  engineer.  He  went  with  the  club 
each  week,  or  once  in  two  weeks,  to  various  parts  of  the  city, 
where  different  kinds  of  electrical  work  were  being  done.  One 
day  they  might  observe  the  wiring  of  a  dwelling,  the  next  time 
they  would  go  to  some  manufacturing  plant,  and  so  on.  The  ob- 
ject was  not  to  give  them  irocational  training,  but  to  give  them  an 
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idea  as  to  the  scope  of  electrical  work  and  its  character.  A  boy 
might  find  some  part  of  it  which  particularly  appealed  to  him^ 
and  if  he  eventually  took  up  that  kind  of  work,  it  was  because  he 
knew  what  he  was  in  for,  which  is  not  the  case  with  a  majority 
of  boys^  rich  or  poor!  Perhaps  the  boy  might  find,  on  exami- 
nation^ that  electrical  work  was  different  from  what  he  had  ex- 
pected, in  which  case  he  could  enter  another  club,  and  then  an- 
other, and  so  on,  the  idea  being  that  eventually  he  would  find  the 
vocation  that  naturally  appealed  to  him. 

The  men  in  charge  of  these  clubs  made  a  special  point  of  dis- 
cussing the  character-qualities  which  went  to  make  a  successful 
workman,  business-man,  or  the  like,  co-operating  with  the  other 
influences  of  the  whole  system.  This  is  a  brief  hint  as  to  the 
method  of  carrying  on  a  small  part  of  the  work.  More  cannot  be 
given  here. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  experiment,  of  course,  was  in 
planning  the  course  of  training  that  would  make  for  personal 
morality.  Let  me  be  understood.  By  moral  education  we  do 
not  mean  teaching  in  sex  hygiene.  The  experimenters  came  to  be 
convinced  that  this  is  one  matter  which  cannot  be  taught  directly 
to  school  children.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  inexperienced  senti- 
mentalists to  decide,  but  for  students  of  child  psychology,  who 
know  a  variety  of  reasons  why  it  will  not  do,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  upper  high  school  grades.  A  vast  deal,  however,  can  be  done 
indirectly,  and  that  is  how  this  particularly  difficult  part  of  the 
subject  was  handled — indirectly,  but  not  the  less  effectively,  it 
^eems. 

One  part  of  this  experiment  was  to  find,  by  trial,  what  ethical 
'Concepts  could  be  imderstood,  and  effectively  appreciated,  by  chil- 
dren in  different  stages  of  development.  Trial  caused  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  subjects  in  certain  grades  and  the  bringing  in  of 
others,,  and  the  changing  of  the  method  of  developing  still  others. 
The  children  were  not  given  talks  concerning  these  concepts,  but 
the  subject  would  be  brought  forward,  for  instance,  and  the  chil- 
dren would  be  led  to  discuss  whether  a  certain  act  were  good  or 
bad,  right  or  wrong,  or  the  like.  They  were  brought  to  the  right 
conclusion  largely  through  their  own  efforts,  so  that  the  conclu- 
sions were  their  own — ^and  not  their  teacher's,  which  makes  a 
great  disal  of  difference.     This  general   method  was  followed 
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throughout^  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive.  The 
telling  of  the  so-called  "moral"  stories  to  children,  a  practice  not 
nearly  as  valuable  as  too  many  imagine,  was  an  unusual  proce- 
dure, with  topic  and  time  carefully  chosen. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  physical  and  moral  are 
closely  related.  Added  to  this  is  another  fact,  that  boys  of  from 
eleven  and  twelve  years  onwards  are  exceedingly  interested  in 
their  muscular  development  and  in  competition  of  any  kind.  These 
reasons  are  behind  a  special  physical  development  system  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  experiment  Jt  was  decided  to  utilize  all  three 
facts  in  one  plan.  In  the  fall  all  the  boys  were  measured,  physi- 
cally. Such  measuring  interests  boys  exceedingly,  and  this  is 
always  followed  by  a  great  comparing  of  chest  expansions  and 
arm  measurements!  Each  boy's  defects  are  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  remedial  exercises  su^ested.  Then  a  competition  is  an- 
nounced, or  rather,  two  competitions.  A  cup  is  to  be  given  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  in  each  school,  to  the  boy  who  has  made 
the  greatest  physical  improvement.  This  gives  the  best  chance 
to  the  boy  with  the  poorest  physique.  Then  there  is  another 
cup,  to  be  competed  for  by  several  schools,  which  goes  to  the  boy 
judged  to  have  the  best  physique.  The  effect  of  these  competi- 
tions is  amazing.  The  boys  take  an  immense  interest  in  im- 
proving themselves  physically.  Those  considered  to  have  a  first 
class  physique  can  wear  distinctive  buttons.  This,  of  course,  is 
an  added  stimulus  to  those  whose  physiques  are  not  what  they 
might  be.  The  goal  set  for  each  boy  is  one  that  he  can  accomplish. 
There  is  no  standard  of  measurement  which  all  boys  must  meet. 
A  boy  is  judged  according  to  his  own  physical  type,  following 
the  method  described  in  the  January  number  of  the  American 
Magazine.  So,  for  one  thing,  out  of  this  experiment  in  moral 
education  has  developed  a  new  system  of  anthropometry! 

A  boy  who  is  doing  special  exercises  to  improve  can  report,  from 
time  to  time,  for  inspection,  until  he  is  pronounced  "first  class"  and 
is  entitled  to  wear  the  first  class  button.  The  result  of  this  work 
is  that  the  boys  will  do  almost  anything  within  reason,  or  give 
up  almost  anything,  in  order  to  improve,  and  so,  indirectly,  we 
are  able  to  affect  a  boy's  bed-time,  his  diet,  his  smoking,  his 
comer-lounging,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  using  this 
singularly  eflFective  influence,  to  destroy  a  boy's  bad  habits  and 
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build  up  good  ones.  The  mental  effect  is  marked,  as  might  be 
expected.  Beginning  with  the  second  year  of  this  experiment, 
this  part  of  the  system  was  placed  in  a  very  large  grammar  school. 
The  principal's  report,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  stated  that  not 
only  smoking  was  almost  instantly  abolished,  but  the  general  be- 
havior improved  markedly.  Not  only  so,  but  the  percentage  of 
promotions  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  mentality,  morals, 
and  chest  expansion  I 

About  as  interesting  and  stimulating  a  sight  as  one  could  imagine 
is  the  yearly  competition  for  the  best  physique  in  several  large 
schools.  Picked  boys  from  each  school  line  up  before  the  judge — 
last  year  this  was  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  the  sculptor,  and  Physi- 
cal Director  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  best  boy 
from  each  school  is  selected,  and  then  these  select  boys  line  up  for 
jBnal  choice — ^no  easy  matter  either.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
spectators,  the  schoolmates  of  the  competitors,  of  course,  is  as- 
tonishing. But  you  see  we  have  hit  upon  the  average  boy's  weak 
point — ^his  overwhelming  interest  in  just  this  kind  of  thing  at 
just  this  stage  of  development  I 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  special  work  for  girls  cannot  be 
detailed.  But  the  same  process  was  repeated.  The  strongest 
characteristics  were  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  in  creating  an 
influence  that  would  affect  a  normal  girl's  character  and  way  of 
living.  Here  is  a  concrete  example.  The  strongest  characteristic 
of  a  girl  of  twelve  and  over  is  what  may  be  called  the  latent 
"mother"  instinct,  or  the  "home  making"  instinct  In  utilizing 
this,  model  flats  were  built  into  the  schools  used  in  this  experi- 
ment. These  had  three  or  four  large  rooms,  and  were  furnished 
according  to  the  type  of  children  in  the  school.  All  girls  natur- 
ally love  to  "play  house",  even  when  they  are  growing  up,  and 
here  they  have  an  opportunity  to  play  house  in  a  real  one !  The 
younger  children  begin  with  such  matters  as  arrangement  of 
furniture  and  decoration,  contrasting  the  gaudy  with  the  simple, 
visiting  department  stores  and  viewing  model  rooms,  and  com- 
peting in  planning  ideal  rooms.  As  they  grow  older  they  take  up 
the  planning  and  preparing,  as  well  as  the  marketing,  of  men1<. 
Eventually  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  can  plan  the  meals  for  si 
week,  for  f^  family  of  a  certain  number,  for  a  certain  sum — ^gen- 
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erally  quite  small^  and  can  prepare  the  meals  as  well!  Then 
come  home  sanitation,  personal  hygiene — and  here's  the  time  for 
indirect  moral  training — for  last  of  all,  for  girls  of  twelve  and 
over,  is  the  "little  mothers'  "  class,  in  which,  by  actual  experience 
with  real  infants,  the  girls  learn  many  essentials  concerning  their 
care,  their  feeding,  their  bathing,  clothing,  and  so  on.  And  here, 
in  a  "homey"  atmosphere,  with  a  little  infant  before  them,  is  an 
amazingly  eflFective  time  for  little  impromptu  talks  on  the  part 
of  the  trained  nurse,  the  social  worker,  or  the  woman  physician  on 
hand,  far  more,  infinitely  more,  effective  than  all  the  usual 
class  room  talks  on  sex  hygiene  in  the  world ! 

This,  roughly,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  experiment  that  lately 
finished  its  third  year  of  trial  in  Philadelphia,  using  two  small 
schools  in  a  poor  quarter,  one  very  large  one  in  a  foreign  district, 
one  "red-light"  district  school — though  Philadelphia  has  practically 
eliminated  red-light  districts — and  two  large  grammar  schools, 
about  the  finest  in  the  city,  one  more  school  being  used  for  the 
girls'  work  alone.  The  system,  taking  up  so  many  seemingly 
diverse  and  widely  separated  matters,  has  become  a  unit,  so  that 
physical  culture  aids  in  making  citizens  for  the  future,  and  the 
care  of  young  infants  acts  for  the  welfare  of  homes  that  are  to 
come.  Out  of  an  experiment  in  character  training  has  developed 
a  new  method  of  anthropometry,  an  effective  means  for  vocational 
guidance,  and  the  finding  that  children  learn  far  more  by  think- 
ing out  things  for  themselves  than  by  l>eing  talked  to.  And  this 
last  is  no  mean  discoverv! 


^\ 
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Bt  Fbederic  W.  Sandebs. 

{Continued  from  November  Education) 

§5.     Thb  High  School,  Seoondaby  Depabtment,  ob  Sohooi* 

FOB  AdOLESOENTS 

When  the  high  school,  or  school  for  adolescents,  has  been 
reached,  the  work  should  be  arranged  according  to  the  annual, 
semi-annual  or  quarterly  classes  or  terms,  that  are  now  usual 
throughout  the  whole  school  period.  In  order  that  the  youth  may 
get  the  greatest  advantage  from  so  much  schooling  as  he  may  be 
able  to  get,  wherever  he  may  stop,  and  may  have  the  widest  pos- 
sible field  of  study  and  activity  before  him  at  all  times,  there  must 
be  both  system  and  elasticity ;  and  after  the  first  year  of  the  hi^ 
school  it  should  be  possible  for  him  either  to  devote  himself  pri- 
marily to  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  means  for  the  broadest 
and  most  thorough  culture — in  which  case  his  curriculum  might 
correspond  in  large  measure  to  the  college  preparatory  courses  in 
a  few  of  the  best  academies,  high  schools  and  fitting  schools  of 
today — or  to  devote  himself  primarily  to  some  one  of  the  practi- 
cal arts  of  life — ^in  which  case  his  curriculum  might  be  similar 
to  some  one  of  the  courses  of  study  given  in  technological,  com- 
mercial, manual  training,  or  even  in  one  of  the  best  trade  schools. 
The  extent  to  which  elective  courses  should  be  offered  by  any  given 
high  school  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  wealth  and  size  of 
the  community  to  which  it  might  minister  and  by  which  it  might 
be  supported  and  upon  local  conditions  generally,  such  as  the 
predominant  industries  and  the  habits  of  life  and  the  nativity 
of  the  principal  elements  in  the  population. 

The  completion  of  the  work  of  the  secondary  transition  depart- 
ment or  its  approximate  equivalent  in  scope  of  work  should  be  a 
prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  high  school  proper. 

The  FnuBT  tear^s  work  in  the  school  for  adolescents  should  con- 
sist of-^ 

a  ft  b.    Bnglish  and  history  for  five  periods  a  week.    At  leart 
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one  period  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  composition.  In  addition 
to  this  there  should  be  some  study  of  literary  masterpieces.  The 
work  in  history  should  consist  of  a  careful  study  of  some  one 
period  or  institution^  according  to  scientific  method,  so  that  the 
students  might  not  only  learn  much  of  some  one  topic  in  history^ 
but  might  also  gain  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of 
historical  knowledge  and  the  methods  of  historical  research,  and 
thus  be  liberated,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  credulity  that  accepts 
anything  that  is  recorded  in  print  or  handed  down  by  tradition 
and,  on  the  other,  from  the  injudicious,  unenlightened  '^cheap'' 
skepticism  that  condemns  all  history  and  tradition  as  wholly  un- 
reliable and  characterizes  it  as  a  lying  farrago  of  imagination  and 
superstition.  For  this  purpose  and  with  a  special  view  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  never  have  any  further  formal  study 
of  history,  a  selection  from  the  field  of  English  or  Grecian  history 
might  be  found  most  advisable,  but  the  selection  should  depend 
chiefly,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  upon  that  in  which  the  teacher  is 
best  equipped,  whether  it  be  the  reconstruction  period  of  Ameri- 
can history  or  the  age  of  AssurbanipaL  In  a  large  school  where 
considerable  work  in  history  can  be  offered,  the  student  might 
choose  his  subject  in  history,  but  his  choice  should  be  enlightened 
by  the  advice  of  the  school  officers.  "Whenever  a  single  period  or 
institution  is  taken  up  for  study,  the  teacher  should  not  fail  to 
devote  one  or  more  lectures  to  setting  forth  the  relation  of  the 
special  topic  to  the  general  course  of  human  development. 

c.  A .  laboratory  study  in  some  one  science  pursued  for  four 
or  five  periods  a  week.  This  laboratory  work  should  be  supple- 
mented by  the  presentation  of  a  general  outline  of  the  science  of 
which  it  should  be  a  part  What  laboratory  science  should  be  thus 
studied  would  depend,  first,  upon  the  resources  of  the  school,  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  practical  or  scholastic  career  which  the  student 
expected  to  pursue. 

d  &  e.  Physical  Culture  (three  times  a  week)  and  Art  (twice 
a  week).  The  physical  culture  should  be  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  individual  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination 
made  by  a  competent  physical  director.  The  art  might  take  the 
form  of  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  carving,  music,  or  any  other 
art  which  the  taste  and  aptitude  and  life  purpose  of  the  youth 
and  the  resources  of  the  school  might  render  possible ;  or  iJie  stu- 
dent might  comply  with  this  requirement  by  the  private  pursuit 
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of  some  artistic  line  of  employment  not  provided  by  the  school. 

f.  Elective  work  to  an  amount  not  less  than  four  nor  more 
than  ten  hours  a  week,  in  the  case  of  a  normal  youth,  should  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  first  year  of  the  adolescent  department  In 
the  case  of  a  student  looking  forward  to  a  technological,  profes- 
sional or  imiversity  career,  and  generally  in  the  case  of  all  not 
compelled  by  economic  necessity  to  denote  these  elective  hours 
to  special  preparation  for  an  immediate  calling  by  the  study  of 
bookkeeping,  typewriting,  carpentry  or  some  other  conmiercial  or 
technical  subject,  the  first  elective  study  should  be  mathemaiics 
(four  periods  a  week)  and  the  next  should  normally  be  a  foreign 
language* 

Inasmuch  as  the  student  would  presumably  have  studied  one 
modem  language  throughout  the  four  yearg  or  so  of  the  interme- 
diate, or  elementary  department  (the  "sdiool  for  boyhood  and 
girlhood  proper"),  and  would  thus  have  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  proficiency  in  it,  I  think  that  the  student  desiring  a 
broad  culture  should  be  advised  to  make  Latin  the  language  choice 
of  this  year  (devoting  four  periods  a  week  to  it  and  perhaps  one 
to  the  continuation  of  the  modem  language  he  had  studied  in  the 
elementary  school).  I  recommend  Latin,  not  because  of  its  liter- 
ary value,  which  seems  to  me  markedly  inferior  to  Greek  and  to 
the  modem  languages  of  the  leading  culture  nations  of  our  own 
day,  nor  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  a  notion 
of  dassical  culture  (which  can  be  acquired  in  other  ways,  and  in 
respect  to  which  I  would  observe  that  the  earnest  student  of  his- 
tory, literature  and  art  whose  studies  are  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  his  vernacular,  may  be  greatly  the  superior  of  the 
man  who  has  studied  Latin  and  Greek  six  or  more  years),  nor  yet 
because  of  Latin's  supposed  peculiar  fitness  to  impart  mental  dis- 
cipline (in  which  respect  I  fail  to  see  any  marked  superiority 
over  German),  but  because  this  language  is  at  present  a  necessary 
tool  for  original  research  into  the  history  of  ahnost  every  institu- 
tion of  civilization  and  of  every  art  and  science  that  is  not  of  very 
recent  birth,  and  because  as  the  source  of  a  great  percentage  of 
English  words  and  as  a  language  from  which  words  and  phrases 

*  It  would  be  difflcnlt  to  overestimate  the  cultural  value  of  the  study  of  the 
lansuace  and  literature  of  one  or  more  foreign  peoples,  in  enabllnsr  one  to  look 
at  life  from  a  somewhat  different  emotional  and  Intellectual  standpoint  from  that 
of  our  own  (An^^o-Saxon)  dviUmtion  —  its  value,  that  is,  in  giving  one  a  method 
of  trianguiatlon  that  will  enable  him  to  estimate  more  truly  the  magnitude,  and 
the  meaning  of  life. 
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are  much  quoted  in  the  literature  of  our  own  and  of  all  other 
modem  languagaB;  and  as  the  basis  of  many  important  modem 
languages,  including  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  finally 
as  a  hi^y  inflected  language  the  grammar  of  which  has  been 
voiy  carefully  worked  out  and  the  stracture  of  which  is  continu- 
ally used  for  the  illustration  of  philological  and  linguistic  stud- 
ies— ^it  has  a  great  many  practical  claims  upon  the  present-day 
scholar,  and  its  total  neglect  would  seriously  limit  his  efficiency 
as  a  student  and  investigator,  and  the  fulness  of  his  enjoyment 
as  a  man  of  culture.  Once  taken  up,  I  thi^k  the  study  of  Latin 
should  preferably  be  pursued  for  three  or  four  years  (at  least 
four  periods  a  week),  taking  up  Virgil  the  last  half  of  the  third 
year.  I  do  not  think  a  longer  period  than  three  years  necessary 
for  one  who  does  not  intend  to  devote  himself  especially  to  classi- 
cal literature  or  to  philology,  and  I  believe  that  a  shorter  period 
of  study — two  years,  or  even  one  year,  would  not  be  without 
value. 

During  tiie  first  year  of  the  school  for  adolescents  at  least,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  study  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  teacher,  either  by  means  of  ^^double  periods"  (the  students 
spending  part  of  the  period  in  a  class  exercise  and  the  other  part 
in  preparation  for  the  ne3d;  day's  class  exercise  under  the  eye  of 
the  teacher,  thus  giving  the  latter  an  opportunity  to  help  indi- 
vidually those  who  need  to  learn  how  to  study  or  who  have  special 
difficulty  with  the  assigned  task)  or  by  means  of  a  special  hour 
with  the  teacher,  to  be  assigned  for  those  students  who  do  not 
seem  to  prepare  properly  for  the  class  exercise. 

After  this  first  year  of  the  school  for  adolescents  all  but  from 
six  to  ten  hours,  for  physical  culture,  art  and  English,  might  be 
elective;  election  of  course,  being  subject  to  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain order  of  studies  is  prescribed  by  common  sense  and  ordinary 
convenience  when  it  has  once  been  determined  that  given  studies 
are  to  be  pursued,  and  subject  to  the  further  fact  that  any  in- 
telligent education  would  naturally  take  the  form  of  group  elec- 
tives  rather  than  miscellaneous  individual  elections.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  secondary  course,  however,  all  students  should  have 
a  term's  work  in  psychology,  in  political  and  economic  science, 
and  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  if  not  a  philosophic  review  of 
the  history  of  civilization.  Although  the  study  of  En^B^ish  should 
be  pursued  throughout  the  high  school  course,  the  time  formally 
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devoted  to  it  might  in  the  later  years  be  limited  to  one  period  a 
week.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  special  study  of  English  lit- 
erature, all  the  work  of  the  high  school,  or  sdiiool  for  adolescents, 
should  contribute  to  the  study  of  English,  and  all  written  work 
of  the  student,  in  whatever  department  of  study,  should  be  care- 
fully examined  and  persistently  (but  not  hypercritieaUy)  criti- 
cised from  the  standpoint  of  straightforward,  simple  and  forcible 
English.  It  would  be  well  to  have  English  teachers  whose  class 
work  would  be  light  enohgh  to  enable  them  to  devote  a  large  part 
of  their  time  to  the  examination  and  criticism  of  the  oral  and 
written  work  of  the  students  in  classes  other  than  English.  Oral 
discourse,  descriptive,  expository  and  argumentative,  and  oral 
reading,  as  well  as  written  composition  and  the  appreciation  of 
literature,  should  be  carefully  cultivated.  The  work  in  history 
and  in  foreign  language  especially,  should  be  made  to  contribute 
to  a  mastery  of  English  expression. 

No  electives  should  be  determined  until  after  consultation  with 
the  pupiFs  special  adviser  upon  the  faculty,  and  with  the  prin- 
cipal, who  would  naturally  learn  something  of  the  student's  bent 
and  ability  from  the  teachers  under  whom  he  had  previously 
worked,  and  who,  if  fit  for  his  important  position,  should  have  a 
breadth  of  view  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  counsel  wisely  in  view 
of  all  the  conditions  confronting  the  youth.  This  advice,  indeed, 
should  be  no  mere  trifling  incident  of  the  principal's  position,  but 
should  be  recognized  as  one  of  his  most  important  functions  and 
one  for  which  he  should  prepare  himself  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  of  life  and  the  individual  strength  and  weakness  of  his 
pupils. 

In  a  large  school  for  adolescents,  in  a  rich  and  populous  com* 
munity,  it  should  be  perfectly  feasible  for  a  student  to  pursue  the 
so-called  cultural  and  vocational  studies  side  by  side  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  years.  By  arranging  both  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  so  that  two  youths  might  work  their  way  through 
school  by  being  employed  in  the  same  industrial  establishment, 
the  one  working  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon, 
attending  their  school  classes  in  the  reverse  order,  school  managers 
could  in  an  industrial  community  make  it  possible  for  every  youth 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  educational  facilities  given  by  the 
school,  however  long  and  elaborate  the  courses,  without  cost  to 
the  parent,  for  I  have  the  assurance  of  competent  and  experienced 
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employers  of  labor  that  the  average  youth  of  sixteen  can  easily 
support  himself  by  five  hour's  labor  a  day  at  work  which  can 
readily  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  larger  cities  the  high 
school  might  well  melt  into  and  coalesce  with  the  polytechnic  in- 
stitute and  the  college,  and  it  should  fit  its  pupils  to  enter  at 
once  upon  professional  or  true  university  studies  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  college  baccalaureate  course.  Our  present  sys- 
tem of  four  years  of  high  school  followed  by  four  college  years 
as  preliminary  to  professional  or  advanced  university  courses  is 
merely  an  accident  of  history,  is  not  logical,  not  necessary,  not 
even  desirable,  and  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an  anach- 
ronism. The  broad  foundation  of  general  culture  should  be  laid  in 
the  enlarged  secondary  school  or  school  for  adolescents  so  as  to 
leave  the  student  free  to  specialize  as  closely  as  he  may  desire  to 
do  upon  passing  to  the  university  or  professional  school  The 
logical  distinction  between  the  schools  of  secondary  grade  (with 
which  we  are  now  concerned)  and  the  university,  together  with 
such  professional  schools  as  belong  to  it  (wherein  are  studied  medi- 
cine, advanced  engineering,  advanced  agricultural  science,  ad- 
vanced political  science,  advanced  history  and  mathematics  and 
physics  and  chemistry  and  biology  and  philology  etc.)  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  primary  function  of  the  secondary  schools  is  simply 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  such  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  inter- 
est to  human  life  as  are  generally  admitted  to  be  true  and  useful, 
such  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  is,  as  have  reached  the  positive 
stage;  the  function  of  these  schools  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
attain  such  a  familiarity  with  accepted  truth  as  will  enable  him, 
not  as  a  specialist,  but  as  a  member  of  the  present  generation,  to 
make  use  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  of  what  has  been 
achieved  by  an  earlier  human  effort;  while  the  function 
of  the  university  (and  of  professional  and  technological 
schools  of  university  rank)  is  to  give  the  specialist's  mastery 
and  to  so  use  the  known  as  to  advance  into  the  realm 
of  the  undiscovered.  To  this  end  the  university  carefully  pre- 
serves all  that  has  been  learned  in  the  past,  regardless  of  whether 
any  practical  application  for  the  knowledge  has  yet  been  found, 
disseminates  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  hypotheses,  trains 
promising  young  men  in  methods  favorable  to  original  research, 
and  with  their  assistance  projects  itself  into  what  had  previously 
been  terra  incognita. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Symbols  of  Mathematics 
to  the  Elements  of  the  Problems 

By  F.  a.  Fobakeb^  Univbesity  of  Pittsbubgh,  Pa. 

"*  serious  difficulty  that  we  have  with  our  students 

A         of  the  present  time  in  mathematics  is,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  proficient  in  problems  of  technique,  we 
find  them  deficient  in  being  able  to  apply  their 
knowledge   to   unformulated  problems.     To  illus- 
trate what  we  mean  by  problems  of  technique,  an 
example  or  two  will  serve  the  purpose  better  than 
a  lengthy  definition. 
No.  1.     Add  736  to  4012  and  multiply  the  sum  by  128. 
No.  2.     4bx  —  2a  =  3ab  —  Gb^x.    Find  x. 
No.  3.     Find  the  maximum  and  minimum  ordinates  of  the 
curve  y=x' — ix* — 3x+5. 

An  example  of  an  unformulated  problem  is :  A  farmer  estimated 
that  his  supply  of  feed  for  24  cows  would  last  only  12  weeks. 
How  many  must  he  sell  that  he  may  have^  enough  to  feed  the  re- 
mainder for  18  weeks  ? 

Perhaps  one  cause  of  this  lack  of  ability  to  "get  at  the  meat'' 
of  a  problem,  is  that  no  where  in  the  elementary  school  course, 
except  possibly  in  the  first  and  second  school  years,  are  problems 
given  which  require  an  analysis  of  the  relations  of  the  elements 
of  the  problem.  Even  in  the  early  years  of  school  life,  problems 
of  technique  have  displaced  to  a  great  extent  the  problems  requir- 
ing the  type  of  thought  developed  by  the  use  of  Warren  Colbum's 
Arithmetic.  The  next  place  in  the  course  where  it  is  to  be  found 
is  in  the  unformulated  problems  of  algebra,  but  here  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  later  algebras  have  usually  retrograded  in  this 
respect  They  contain  long  lists  of  problems  of  technique  but 
80  few  of  the  unformulated  problems  that  pupils  are  con- 
tinually asking  why  they  should  study  the  subject.  If  we  were 
to  be  frank  with  them,  we  would  doubtless  tell  them  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  studying  the  subject  unless  they  are  able  to  apply 
their  knowledge  of  equations  and  so  forth  to  unformulated  prob- 
lems. 

We  should  introduce  more  of  this  class  of  problems  in  all  mathe- 
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matical  courses.  It  would  fumigh  an  incentive  to  persevere  in 
mastering  the  exercises  in  technique,  as  well  as  give  the  atudent 
power  to  reason  out  the  processes  to  be  performed  in  the  solution 
of  an  unformulatd  problem.  Veiy  much  has  been  aaid  lately 
concerning  the  inability  of  the  student  to  apply  his  mathematics  to 
such  related  subjects  as  physics  and  ckemiattj,  with  the  idea  that 
the  student's  failures  in  this  regard  would  be  remedied  by  giving 
more  applied  problems.  However,  thia  is  not  the  seat*  of  th« 
trouble,  for  there  is  no  assurance  that,  if  the  student  can  learn 
to  work  one  type  Qf  applied  problems  by  imitation,  he  will  be  more 
capable  of  working  an  unrelated  set  without  a  pattern  which  he 
can  follow  in  detail 

Let  us  take  the  following  problem  and  solve  it  in  three  different 
ways:  '^The  sum  of  the  ages  of  John  and  William  ia  36  years,  and 
six  years  hence  John's  age  will  be  three  times  William's.  Find 
their  present  ages." 

Bolution  by  rhetorical  algebra:  If  the  sum  of  their  ages  is 
now  86,  in  six  years  from  now  the  sum  of  their  ages  will  be  48, 
for  each  has  increased  his  age  by  six  years.  N'ow,  if  when  the 
sum  of  their  ages  is  48,  John  is  three  times  as  old  as  William, 
then  four  times  William's  age  six  years  from  now  will  be  48.  Henoe 
William  will  then  be  12,  and  his  present  age  is  six.  Since  the 
sum  of  John's  and  William's  ages  is  36,  John  is  30. 

Solution  by  syncopated  algebra:  Let  Ja.  represent  John's  age 
in  six  years  from  now  and  let  Wa.  represent  William's  age  six 
years  from  now.  Then  Ja.  plus  Wa.  will  be  48.  Ja.  will  be 
three  times  Wa.  Then  three  times  Wa.  plus  Wa.  will  be  48. 
Four  times  Wa.  will  be  48.  Wa.  will  be  12.  Hence  William's 
age  is  six  and  John's  age  is  80. 

Solution  by  symbolic  algebra:  Let  x^  John's  age  in  six 
years  from  now,  and  y  ^  William's  age  in  six  years  from  now. 

(1)  x+y=48 

(2)  x=3y 

3y+y=48  by  substituting  (2)  in  (1) 

4y=48  by  adding 

y=12  and  x=86 

Therefore  x — 6=80  John's  age,  and  y — 6=6  William's  age. 

Khetorical  algebra,  which  has  been  known  in  modem  times  as 
mental  arithmetic,  is  the  ground  of  being  able  to  formulate  an 
equation  from  the  conditions  of  the  problem.    IN'esselman  states 
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that  this  was  the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  algehrai  and 
Ball  says  in  his  ^^History  of  Mathematics"  that  we  find  it  used 
by  Ahmes  (about  1000  B.  C.)  and  by  the  earliest  Arabian,  Per- 
sian, and  Italian  algebraists. 

Diophantus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.  0.,  began  to 
write  in  the  equational  form,  but  merely  used  abbreviations  while 
retaining  the  rules  of  syntax,  thus  producing  a  syncopated  algebra 
— ^^a  sort  of  shorthand.''  It  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that 
qrmbolic  algebra  reached  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  sign  of 
equality  was  introduced  by  Robert  Record  (1510-1558)  and  like- 
wise the  other  symbols  and  ideas  of  algebra  required  for  their  in- 
troduction about  2000  years,  which  we  may  call  the  period  of 
syncopated  algebra. 

If  it  is  p^rchologioally  true  that  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  reoapitulation  of  the  development  of  the  race,  it  would, 
periiaps,  be  well  to  introduce  the  modem  student  to  symbolic  al- 
gebra with  a  well  selected  list  of  problems  capable  of  being  worked 
by  rhetorical  algebra.  Let  him  get  a  good  idea  of  symbolism  by 
working  some  easy  problems  by  syncopated  algebra  in  the  transi- 
tion period  from  arithmetic  to  algebra. 

We  occasionally  find  a  student  who  is  totally  unable  to  do  any- 
thing with  symbols,  but  who  wishes  to  keep  their  meaning  con- 
stantly before  him.  He  wishes  to  keep  two  trains  of  thought 
in  his  mind  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  will  never  be  a  mathe- 
matician. It  is  true  that  he  should  be  capable  of  passing  from 
one  train  of  thought  over  to  the  other  at  any  point  and  of  finding 
out  what  his  symbols  mean,  but  he  must  also  be  skillful  in  opera- 
ting upon  his  symbols  while  momentarily  suppressing  their  mean- 
ing. Indeed,  we  have  many  students  who  are  proficient  in  hand- 
ling symbols,  but  who  cannot  tell  what  they  iftean,  nor  can  they 
formulate  a  problem  in  symbolical  language. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  symbolic  mathematics. 
Our  modem  notation  of  numbers  is  a  highly  symbolized  one,  and 
its  advantages  are  understood  by  any  one  who  has  tried  such  a 
simple  operation  as  addition  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  notations, 
for  example,  adding  MDOCILIX,  DCCXXI,  and  CCCLXXVIL 
This  is  a  symbolic  notation  it  is  true,  but  a  very  inefficient  one, 
yet  it  has  advantages  over  no  symbolism  at  aU.  Try  to  multiply 
one  hundred  twenty-eight  by  forty-two,  using  no  symbols.  The 
same  advantages  hold  true  in  other  parts  of  mathematics  as  in 
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the  notation  of  numbers.  The  geometry  of  Euclid  was  considered 
marvelous,  but  it  was  the  powerful  symbolisms  of  Descartes,  New- 
ton, and  Leibnitz  applied  to  it  which  has  given  us  our  modem 
mathematics. 

The  purpose  of  symbols  is  to  relieve  the  mind  of  vast  burdens 
in  the  matter  of  thinking,  and  in  enabling  one  to  use  the  same 
amount  of  mental  energy  to  a  much  better  advantage.  It  is  much 
easier  to  calculate  the  breaking  strength  of  a  given  beam  with  a 
good  system  of  symbols  than  to  find  how  many  sheep  at  $8.75 
apiece  are  equivalent  in  value  to  14  calves  at  $9.75  apiece  with 
no  symbols  at  all. 

Symbols  have  the  same  relation  to  modem  mathematics  that 
a  12-gang  steam  plow  has  to  modem  agriculture.  The  latter  is 
no  more  effectual  in  turning  the  soil  compared  with  primitive 
man's  crooked  stick  than  symbolic  mathematics  is  powerful  com- 
pared with  the  methods  of  Ahmes.  It  requires  greater  skill  to 
handle  the  steam  plow  than  the  crooked  stick,  but  the  farmer 
considers  his  time  well  spent  in  mastering  the  use  of  his  tools. 
He  probably  learns  the  details  of  the  construction  of  his  engine 
before  he  does  anything  else,  so  that  he  can  locate  easily  any  diffi- 
culty that  may  occur  and  be  able  to  apply  the  proper  remedial 
measures.  After  a  few  trial  trips  he  begins  to  turn  the  soil  and  his 
further  ability  to  handle  his  machine  develops  as  he  proceeds 
with  his  work.  Farming  does  not  consist  of  plowing  alone; 
neither  does  mathematics  consist  of  the  technique  of  the  subject 
alone.  We  have  been  emphasizing  the  technique  of  the  subject 
as  if  it  were  the  sole  end  in  view. 

Mathematical  reasoning  does  not  differ  from  any  other  sort  of 
reasoning.  It  is  merely  the  application  of  good  sense  to  the 
problem  in  hand,  the  knowledge  of  all  the  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem and  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  the  ability  to  use  the 
right  tools  in  handling  these  elements.  One's  training  must  not 
consist  in  being  able  to  use  the  tools,  without  knowing  which  one 
to  apply  to  the  particular  case  in  hand,  nor  should  the  training 
of  the  good  sense  mentioned  above  be  neglected,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  subject  Make  the  student  as  expert  in  analyzing  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  elements  of  a  problem  as  in  handling 
the  symbols  in  which  they  may  be  expressed  in  equational  form. 
Give  him  a  proper  training  in  expressing  these  elements  and  their 
relations  to  one  another  in  symbols. 
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Why  Not  High  School  Students  that  Work? 

By  F.  E.  Hamilton,  Direotob    of    Univeesity    Extension 
Division,  Univeesity  op  Kansas^  Lawebnce,  Kansas. 

■"""■■■■JHE.  public  school  system  is  in  the  lime  light   Icon- 
np      I   oclasts  are  indicating  through  the  press  its  many 
I         I  deficiencies.     Our  elders^  with  sighs  of  regret,  tell 
I   us  of  the  schools  of  their  childhood  days,     How- 
_„jMnHMK#  e^o^y  investigations  and  careful  tests  have  estab- 
I  i  lished  the  fact  that  the  public  school  system  was 

I  I  never    before    so  well    supplied    with    competent 

(mmmkmmhi*  teachers,  rich  curricula,  splendid  equipment.  The 
product  is  better  than  in  any  previous  age  of  our  public  school 
existence.  Comforting  as  this  statement  may  be,  there  is,  when 
we  look  further,  one  disquieting  question,  viz, — ^is  the  output  of 
the  public  schools  up  to  as  high  a  grade  as  the  increased  invest- 
ment in  teachers  and  equipment  would  warrant  and  as  the  de- 
mands of  modem  vocations  and  professions  require  ?  Let  us  ex- 
amine two  existing  conditions  which  tend  to  necessitate  a  negative 
answer. 

The  first  condition  is  this — the  schools  are  encouraging  indo- 
lence. The  percentage  of  girls  and  boys  entering  high  school 
upon  completion  of  the  eight  grades  has  increased  rapidly  in  the 
last  decade.     Enoch  Arden's  desire  to 

"Give  his  child  a  bettor  bringing  up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers" 
is  rightfully  the  prevailing  spirit.  Ask  the  father,  the  day  la- 
borer in  the  shop,  why  he  is  so  anxious  for  his  son  to  receive  a 
high  school  education,  and  invariably  the  reply  is, — "I  don't  want 
my  boy  to  work  as  hard  as  I  do."  And  what  mother,  upon  whom 
the  demands  of  work  never  cease  to  fall,  can  be  found  who  does 
not  have  a  similar  wish  for  her  daughter? 

There  is  a  subtle  longing  to  escape  work  via  the  road  of  educa- 
tion. The  boy  goes  to  school  fortified  with  the  desire  of  his  father 
and  innoculated  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  alarm  clock 
sounds  an  early  rising  for  the  father.  After  a  hurried  breakfast, 
he  sets  out  equipped  with  a  tin  bucket  filled  with  a  cold  lunch, 
for  the  distant*  factory  to  "check  in"  before  the  seven  o'clock 
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whistle.  He  returns  about  6.30  P.  M.,  after  ten  hours  of  hard 
labor  under  noisy,  tiring,  conditions.  In  the  meantime  William 
has  risen  for  a  late  breakfast,  taken  a  street  car  and  ridden  to  the 
high  school,  arriving  at  9.10  for  a  tedious  forenoon  at  school, 
where  the  work  commenced  at  9.00.  The  day's  work  is  broken 
for  him  by  one  and  one-half  hours  intermission,  during  which  he 
goes  home  for  a  warm  dinner.  Returning  to  the  work  at  1.30,  he 
is  again  confined  until  3.30,  when  the  teachers,  after  assigning 
the  lessons  for  the  following  day,  excuse  him,  and  he  goes — do 
you  know  where?  (He  might  be  found  at  football,  basketball, 
track  running,  pool  room,  smoking  room,  street  comer,  anywhere 
that  hard  work  is  not  required.)  He  eats  a  late  supper  with  his 
father  and  is  out  again  for  the  evening,  returning  late  for  a  nighi^s 
rest  and  a  late  morning's  breakfast.  No,  they  don't  all  do  that, 
but  the  percentage  is  too  big. 

The  second  condition  is — ^the  schools  encourage  extravagance. 
The  intense  desire  to  escape  work  and  the  false  ideas  concerning 
it  give  rise  to  an  artificial,  undemocratic,  over  development  of 
social  activities  in  connection  with  the  modem  high  school  The 
laboring  man  is  called  upon  to  buy  clothes  and  accessories  for  his 
son  and  daughter  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  socially  ostra- 
cized by  their  fellow  students. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  recital.  The  statements  just  made 
might  indicate  that  this  article  could  be  classed  with  others  al- 
luded to  in  the  opening  sentences.  But  the  purpose  in  the  presen- 
tation of  these  conditions  is  not  to  incite  hostile  feelings  against 
the  public  school  system,  nor  to  heap  condemnation  upon  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  in  charge  thereof.  The  aim  is  rather  to 
furnish  a  basis  on  which  to  build  a  constructive  program  which 
will  not  only  overcome  the  bad  influences  just  enumerated,  but 
will  automatically  create  conditions  which  the  best  civic  and  edu- 
cational forces  are  struggling  to  establish.    I  submit, — 

(a)  That  the  average  hi^  school  student  today  is  not  over- 
worked, but  underworked. 

(b)  That  lack  of  work  tends  to  arrest  the  best  development  of 
the  adolescent  youth — that  a  regular  amount  of  wholesome  work 
furnishes  an  excellent  means  for  developing  the  best  ^re  is  in 
the  individual. 

(c)  Home  study  for  hi^  school  students  is  today  largely 
«  myth. 
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(d)  That  what  the  adolescent  youth  does  outside  his  short 
hour  school  sessions  has  a  greater  influence  on  his  develc^ment 
than  the  class  room  instruction  he  receives. 

In  suggesting  a  plan  for  the  re-organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  high  school  which  will  tend  to  overcome  these  existing 
conditions  it  is  well  to  note  at  the  outset  something  which  our 
public  school  system  long  failed  to  recognize^  viz., — ^that  boys 
and  girls  should  receive  different  treatment  and  different  training. 

Let  us  consider  first,  the  boys.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  the 
average  high  school  boy  or  graduate  is  unwilling  to  accept  a  job 
unless  it  be  one  in  which  he  can  wear  a  white  collar,  but  the  em- 
ployer is  just  as  reluctant  about  offering  him  one.  The  testimony 
of  the  employers  indicate  that  such  an  individual  is  too  often  un- 
reliable, fails  U>  realize  his  responsibility,  wants  too  much  time 
off,  and  expects  too  much  pay.  He  values  his  educational  train- 
ing too  highly,  in  short,  possesses  so  many  undesirable  traits  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  average  employer  does  not  give  preference 
to  high  school  graduates.  It  is  not  fair  to  lay  the  entire  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  boy.  His  training  has  been  such  as  to 
estrange  him  almost  completely  from  the  woi^ing  world. 

The  handicap  under  which  the  high  school  boy  and  high  school 
graduate  enter  the  field  where  labor  is  bought  and  sold  could  be 
eliminated  by  establishing  a  combination  of  high  school  instruc- 
tion and  actual  work.  The  boys  could  be  divided  into  groups  of 
say  20  each,  and  work  in  pairs — A  and  B.  Group  A  might  be 
regularly  employed  in  the  industries  during  the  regular  working 
period  in  the  morning,  from  7.00  to  12.00.  Group  B,  during  the 
forenoon  would  be  enrolled  for  regular  high  school  work  from 
8.00  until  12.00.  In  the  afternoon  the  sections  would  reverse 
places,  group  A  coming  to  the  school  from  1.30  to  5.30,  and  group 
B  going  from  the  school  to  the  factory,  from  1.00  to  6.00.  This 
would  make  a  day  program  of  five  hours  of  manual  labor  and 
four  of  study. 

So  far  provision  has  only  been  made  for  work  and  study.  We 
would  not,  however,  make  the  mistake  of  omitting  the  high  school 
organization  and  recreation  activities.  Ample  provision  should 
be  made  whereby  the  student  may  return  to  the  school  plant  in 
the  evoiing  from  7.00  to  9.30,  to  become  members  of  organiza- 
tioo^  litertiy  societies,  debating  societies,  athletic  teams,  and  to 
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indulge  in  social  activities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with 
such  a  program  for  work  and  study  supplemented  by  evening 
recreation  and  organization  activities,  that  the  present  insane  de- 
sire to  turn  night  into  day  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  social 
purposes  would  be  decreased. 

The  regular  school  year  could  consist  as  it  does  at  present,  of 
either  nine  or  ten  month's  work.  During  the  two  or  there  months 
remaining  the  boys  could  select  one  of  the  following  schedules: 

(a)  Half-day  vacation;  half -day  employment. 

(b)  Continue  study  and  work  as  during  the  school  year. 

(c)  Full  time  employment. 

(d)  Complete  vacation. 

This  arrangement  for  the  vacation  period  would  relieve  some 
of  the  undesirable  features  which  confront  us  each  summer.  For 
instance,  when  the  school  closes,  the  ambitious  boys  are  more 
numerous  than  the  jobs.  Consequently,  the  employer  offers  low 
wages.  The  unambitious  and  non-workers  find  themselves  with 
three  months'  vacation  on  their  hands.  The  police  of  the  cities 
are  uniformly  thankful  when  the  schools  open  in  September. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  girls  present  a  different  problem. 
Like  the  father's  the  mother's  secret  desire  is  to  shield  her  daugh- 
ter from  hard  work.  Too  often  we  find  the  mother  working  an 
excessive  number  of  hours  each  day  that  her  daughter  may  be 
kept  in  school.  The  mother  with  a  wrong  idea  of  labor  and  its 
effects  insists  that  the  girl  be  relieved  from  all  home  duties.  This 
is  one  of  the  crimes  which  the  present  mothers  are  committing 
against  the  next  generation.  The  public  school  teachers  could  do 
no  better  work  than  to  educate  them  away  from  this  erroneous 
idea. 

One  of  the  best  plans  that  could  be  devised  for  the  girls  would 
be  half-day  sessions  of  four  hours  at  school  and  half-day  sessions 
at  home  at  work  with  their  mothers.  For  the  girls  coming  from 
homes  where  the  equipment  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  home 
work,  provision  could  be  made  for  them  to  bring  raw  materials  to 
the  school  and  do  actual  work  in  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  and 
mending — the  girls  working  in  pairs.  For  the  girls  who  feel,  the 
need  of  employment  for  pay,  a  scheme  could  be  worked  out  simi- 
lar to  the  one  outlined  for  the  boys.  The  merit  of  this  plan  for 
the  girls  is  evident.  The  girls  would,  of  course,  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  having  supervised  evenings  for  recreation  and  or- 
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ganizatioB  purposes.  It  must  be  understood « that  the  evening 
activities  are  not  required  of  the  students.  They  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  privileges.  Work,  the  great  leaven  of  democracji 
the  one  element  which  has  made  possible  strong  labor  unions, 
will  be  an  irresistible  force  in  drawing  the  young  people  to  their 
first  great  club  house.  The  program  of  the  morrow  will  indicate 
clearly  the  advisability  of  an  early  closing  hour. 

Such  a  scheme  would  apparently  increase  the  hours  of  labor 
required  of  teachers.  However,  since  the  plan  involves  only 
half  of  the  student  body  being  in  school  at  a  time,  it  is  easily 
possible,  with  the  present  corps  of  teachers,  to  work  out  a  pro- 
gram which  would  not  increase  the  hours  of  labor  for  any  teadber. 
In  addition  to  that  the  spirit  of  work  which  would  pervade  the 
entire  school  would  greatly  relieve  the  stress  under  which  the 
average  teacher  now  labors  in  matters  of  discipline.  While  the 
primary  aim  would  be  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry,  there 
are  flowing  from  that  certain  undercurrents  which  would  have  no 
mean  effects  in  the  proper  development  of  the  individual  character. 

To  begin  with,  since  the  boy  would  become  a  working  man, 
the  mental  attitude  which  he  would  necessarily  assume  toward 
labor  and  the  laborer  would  have  a  great  ethical  value  to  him.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  scheme  would  have  a  tendency  to  create  a 
spirit  of  democracy  among  the  youth,  which  spirit  is  today  al- 
together too  limited.  Furthermore,  since  the  boy  would  be  on  the 
pay  roll  as  a  wage  earner,  and  his  day  and  evening  would  be  filled 
by  supervised  and  organized  recreation,  there  would  be  less  de- 
sire for  him  to  spend  money  than  there  is  at  present.  This  would 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  beginning  of  individual  savings 
accounts,  the  purpose  of  which  might  well  be  the  establishment 
of  a  fund  for  additional  vocational,  professional,  industrial,  edu- 
cational work.  The  habit  of  thriftiness  would  be  a  great  factor 
in  developing  a  young,  citizenship  on  a  substantial  basis. 

One  word  regarding  the  employer.  It  can  be  seen  that  this 
system  would  necessarily  involve  a  double  pay  roll  with  conse- 
quent increased  bookkeeping  expenses.  However,  the  keen- 
minded  employer  of  labor  would  appreciate  that  the  value  of 
having  two  fresh  men  each  day  would  greatly  offset  the  small 
increased  expense  which  the  enlarged  pay  roll  would  necessitate. 

In  taking  up  this  work  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  boy  make  a 
definite  decision  regarding  his  vocation.    While  it  would  of  course. 
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be  advisable,  when  possible,  to  have  him  enter  the  field  of  labor 
for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  obligate 
him  to  choose  his  vocation  at  such  an  early  period.  Many  occu- 
pations are  at  best  but  stepping  stones  to  more  advanced  posi- 
tions. A  large  percentage  of  labor  shifts  from  one  field  and  one 
occupation  to  another  in  a  vain  effort  to  escape  work.  Such 
shifting  cannot  help  but  have  a  deteriorating  effect,  both  on  the 
individual  and  on  society  as  a  whole.  When  the  boy  has  learned, 
as  he  will  by  this  combination  of  study  and  labor,  that  work  is 
necessary,  the  tendency  to  engage  in  this  occupational  shifting 
will  be  greatly  lessen^.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate 
the  beneficial  eflfects  upon  the  developing  youth  of  the  habit  of 
industry  which  such  a  plan  will  formulate. 

Two  phaseB  of  the  work  which  have  not  yet  been  mentioned 
are, — ^When  and  how  could  such  a  plan  be  started  ?  While  a  great 
deal  must  necessarily  depend  on  local  conditions  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  the  work  should  certainly  not  be  started 
later  than  the  junior  year  in  high  school.  If  the  school  system  is 
built  on  the  plan  of  a  junior  and  senior  high  school  a  natural  break 
in  the  organization  and  a  good  place  to  begin  would  be  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  senior  high  school.  It  is,  however^  not  at  all  imprac- 
tical to  begin  the  work  with  the  first  year  of  high  school  as  at 
present  generally  organized. 

The  question  of  how  to  begin  presents  a  more  difficult  problem, 
^ot  a  little  of  the  opposition  would  be  encountered  from  the 
parents.  But  few  communities,  if  any,  ere  ready  for  the  revolu- 
tion which  such  a  system  would  necessarily  bring  about.  A  feas- 
ible plan,  however,  would  be  for  the  high  school  principal  to  se- 
lect a  group  of  about  40  boys,  choosing  them  primarily  from 
families  where  the  economic  pressure  is  felt  to  some  extent,  and 
where  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  boys  to  become  wage  earners. 
The  high  school  principal  would  need  to  be  the  type  of  a  man  to 
whom  the  boys  would  look  as  a  chum,  a  comrade,  and  a  leader. 
That  sort  of  a  principal  could  hardly  fail  to  interest  them  in  a 
plan  which  would  put  them  from  the  start  in  the  unique  position 
of  being  wage  earner,  capitalist,  and  student.  They  would  come 
together  in  the  evening  for  organization  purposes.  They  would 
have  their  athletic  teams,  debating  societies,  and  musical  clubs. 
The  test  could  then  be  made  between  that  type  of  a  student  and 
the  present  type,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  would'  win. 
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The  success  of  the  experiment  would  gradually  win  the  other 
ambitious  and  worthy  boys  of  the  oommimity,  and  with  them  the 
friend  of  the  movement,  most  of  the  parental  opposition  would 
cease. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  admitted  that  there  will  be  found  in  prac- 
tically all  communities  some  parents  who  will  want  to  continue 
to  withdraw  their  sons  and  daughters  from  the  field  of  labor.  It 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  society  will  ever  be  constituted  other- 
wise, but  since  the  public  schools  are  supported  by  public  taxation 
they  should  be  conducted  in#8uch  a  way  that  the  training  given 
to  the  patrons  be  such  as  to  render  possible  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  that  he  may  ultimately  become  an  effi- 
cient worker,  and  consequently  a  valuable  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  public  school  system  has  long  enough  been  admin- 
istered at  the  expense  of  the  public  tax  payer  in  a  way  not  cal- 
culated to  develop  industrial  efficiency.  Such  administration 
should  cease.  Parents  who  would  persist  in  continuing  the  purely 
^tcademic  routine  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  existing  oppor- 
timities  for  such  training — the  private  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  presented  for  such  a  plan  let  it  be 
noted  that  this  proposed  combination  of  high  school  instruction 
and  actual  work  will  have  the  following  advantages : 

1.  The  school  work  itself  will  become  more  practical.  The 
student  being  employed  half  time  will  bring  back  to  the  school  the 
actual  problems  which  he  has  encountered  in  his  work. 

2.  Many  pupils  will  continue  their  educational  training 
longer  than  at  present.  This  will  be  possible  because  of  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  work  which  will  necessarily  be  carried  on  in 
the  schools.  The  student  will  see  the  connection  between  real 
work  and  study.  Furthermore,  the  funds  which  the  student  will 
earn  during  his  period  of  so-called  high  school  study  will  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  attend  advanced  technical  and  professional 
institutions. 

3.  It  will  be  the  means  of  saving  a  large  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents who  now  leave  the  schools  because  of  lack  of  interest,  or  on 
account  of  economic  pressure. 

The  whole  scheme  will  tend  to  vitalize  and  unify  the  educa- 
tional forces.  Under  it,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  artificiality  of 
classification  to  be  greatly  lessened.  But  perhaps  best  of  all,  it 
will  eliminate  the  gap  now  existing  between  school  and  real  work. 
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Maud  E.  £ikgslby. 
(For  pupils  about  to  enter  the  high  school) 


NOTB:— The  accompanylnflr  examination  li  designed  to  Bhow  whether  or  not 
the  pupil  has  a^  wprkinir  knowledjre  of  the  fiicts  he  has  learned  in  his  I 

the  pupil; 


pil  has  a  worklnir  knowledjre  of  the  fiicts  he  has  learned  in  his  language 
In  this  test  the  work  is»  for  the  most  part,  with  sentences  prepared  mr 
pil;  the  test  for  the  next  year  will  consist  mainly  of  oonstnicaye  work. 


Lettebs,  Wobds^  Pabts  of  Speeoh 

1.  Write  a  word  of  four  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable;  write  a  word  of  three  syllables  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  Divide  each  word  into  syllables  and  designate  the 
accent 

2.  Write  words  containing  (a),  (2)  hard  g,  (8)  a,  (4)  a 
diphthong,  (5)  e,  (6)  y  used  as  a  consonant,  (7)  a  silent  letter, 
(8)  the  prefix  re,  (9)  6,  (10)  the  sufSx  est.  Designate  the  pro- 
nunciation of  diphthong. 

8.  Write  a  note  to  your  mother  telling  her  the  name  of  some 
story  that  you  have  read  in  school.  Give  the  author^s  name.  Ad- 
dress the  note.  State  your  reasons  for  aU  the  marks  of  punctuation 
and  the  capital  letters  that  you  have  used. 

4.  ^^It's  too  much  trouble  to  dot  these  i's>"  said  John,  as  he 
stood  at  the  master's  desk. 

a.  Write  the  name  of  the  mark  between  t  and  ^  in  the  first 
word  of  the  sentence.  Explain  the  three  uses  of  this  mark  as 
illustrated  by  the  sentence.  Write  the  name  of  the  marks  used 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.    When  are  such  marks  used  t 

6.  Assign  each  of  the  italicised  words  in  the  sentence  below 
to  its  proper  part  of  speech : 

a.  I  shall  *fast  all  day. 

b.  He  keeps  the  Fast. 

c.  He  is  a  fast  walker. 

d.  The  horse  can  run  fast. 

e.  What  part  of  speech  is  now  ? 

f.  Do  it  r^w. 

g.  He  used  to  like  it  but  now  he  has  tired  of  it 
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h.    He  did  his  best 

i.     This  is  my  best  dress. 

j.     He  did  his  work  the  best 

11. 

ilToTTNS  AiSD  Theib  Psopbbtibs 

The  flock  of  sheep^  eluding  the  vigilance  of  old  Tim,  the  shep- 
herd, strayed  away. 

1.  Assign  each  nonn  to  its  proper  class. 

2.  Fill  cfut  the  following  table : 


Noon 


ClMa 


*M? 


Fluid 


ttng. 


PlDZtl 


Hero 

Lady 

Miss  Smith 

Earl 

Poet 

Qoose 

Man 

CJhild 

Turkey 

Wife 

Man 

Servant 
Handful 
Actor 
Ally 
Alley 


3.    Every  day,  John,  the  minister's  son,  who  is  a  child  six 
years  old,  gives  his  little  brother,  Paul,  a  penny. 

a.  Give  the  case  of  eadi  noun  and  state  the  reason  for  your 
decision. 

b.  What  kind  of  a  sentence,  as  regards  its  form,  is  this  f 

c    What  names  do  grammarians  give  to  is  when  used  as  it  is 
in  this  sentence  (    to  child  ? 

d.    Bewrite  the  sentence  putting  the  word  penny  after  gives. 
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and  making  the  necessary  changes.    What  change  has  been  made 
in  the  sentence? 

e.  John,  give  your  brother  a  penny.  What  change  has  been 
made  in  the  sentence  ?    Oive  the  case  of  John. 

f.  Using  the  same  words  and  adding  others,  if  necessary,, 
change  the  sentence  of  6  to  an  interrogative  sentence.  Write  the 
negative  answer  to  this  interrogative  sentence. 

4.  Write  an  appropriate  proper  noun  for  eadi  of  the  follow- 
ing class  nouns: — boy,  girl,  city,  author,  steamship,  tovm,  moun- 
tain. Wee,  river,  boy,  volcano,  president,  king,  emperor,  battle, 
island,  statesman,  soldier,  patriot,  hero,  continent,  day,  month, 
poem,  artist,  clergyman,  musician,  historical  event,  governor, 
poet. 

in. 

Al9^AI.YSI8,   VeBBS,  ETO. 

1.     Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay, — 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

a.  Analyze  the  sentence  given  above. 

b.  Put  the  thought  of  the  stanza  into  words  of  your  own^ 
changing  shirts  to  some  word  of  similar  meaning  more  familiar 
to  you,  and  substituting  for  furze  some  form  of  vegetation  peculiar 
to  your  own  section  of  country. 

c.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  noisy  mansion\  by  unr 
profitably  gayi 

d.  There  are  two  parts  of  speech  not  used  in  the  sentence 
quoted.  What  are  they? 

e.  Point  out  the  prepositional  phrases ;  point  out  a  clause  and 
state  its  class. 

f.  Give  the  principal  parts,  the  mood,  tense,  person,  and 
voice  of  all  the  verbs  in  the  quoted  sentence. 

g.  Change  the  form  (not  the  meaning)  of  the  last  line:  (1) 
by  putting  the  .verb  into  the  passive  voice;  (2)  by  putting  the 
verb  into  the  past  progressive  active  form. 

h.  Point  out  a  noun  used  as  an  adjective.  Compare,  un- 
profitably gay,  little. 
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i.  Conjugate  teach  in  the  active,  indicative,  past-regular,  em- 
phatic, progressive,  interrogative,  and  negative  forms. 

2.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  a  different  auxiliary. 
Give  the  mood  and  tense  of  each  verb  that  you  have  used. 

3.  I  could  walk  when 'I  was  a  year  old.  If  I  could  walk  so 
far,  I  would  go. 

a.  Explain  the  difference  in  mood  between  the  I  could  walk 
of  the  former  sentence  and  that  of  the  latter. 

4.  The  boy  will  play  ball  tomorrow.  Dare  to  speak  the  truth. 
I  wish  you  were  here.  The  birds  sang  all  day.  If  I  were  you, 
I  would  stay  here.  Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy.  I  may 
go  tomorrow.    I  might  have  given  her  the  book. 

a.  Arrange  the  verbs  of  these  sentences  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Word 


Mooa 


5.  I  shall  go  tomorrow.  Shall  I  go  tomorrow  ?  You  shall  go 
tomorrow.     You  shall  be  paid  tomorrow.     Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

a.  Here  are  five  uses  of  the  word  shall.  Discuss  each.  Sub- 
stitute will  in  each  sentence  and  discuss  the  change  in  meaning. 

IV. 

Adjectives  and  Pronouns 

1.  Both  nurses  told  me  that  that  pretty  child  is  lame  and  has 
been  helpless  for  two  years,  during  which  time  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cure  him.  "To  which  child  do  you  refer?" 
said  the  lady. 

a.  Give  the  class  name  to  each  of  the  adjectives  in  the  para- 
graph above. 

b.  Write  sentences  in  which  hoth,  which  (time)^  which 
(child),  thai,  many,  shall  be  used  as  pronouns. 

c  Give  the  antecedent  of  eadi  pronoun  in  the  paragraph 
above. 

d.     Decline  two  personal  pronouns. 
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V. 

Beading  Ain>  Spelling 

1.  Write  the  names  of  five  literary  works  read  in  your  gram- 
mar school  course,  arranging  them  according  to  the  following 
table: 


Hame 


Avtbor 


HIstorteal  Period 
Oovend 


Place  of  the 
Story 


Tbree 
Charaoien 


2.     Write  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  months  of  the 
year,  the  school  holidays,  the  subjects  you  have  studied  in  schooL 
a.     Tell  why  each  holiday  is  observed. 


Christmas  Incense 

By  John  S.  Alan. 

The  Magi  wound  their  weary  way. 
O'er  trackless  plains  for  lonely  miles. 

Incense  before  the  Child  to  lay; 
The  fragrance  of  their  deed  meanwhiles, 

To  Heaven^s  portal  rose  that  day. 

O'er  tiring  ways  the  teacher  treads, 
To  give  the  child  her  chastened  soul; 

Her  altar's  incense  upward  spreads, 
And  round  the  Throne  her  duty's  dole 

A  cloud  of  Christmas  fragrance  sheds. 


Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
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A  practical  combination  of  employers  and  technical  schools  was 
organized  last  winter  into  a  section  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Edu- 
cation Association,  known  as  the  Industrial  and  Technical  Education 
Conference.  The  objects  of  this  organization  are  to  unite  educators 
and  business  men  in  an  eflFort  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  schools  and  industry,  and  to  improve  the  opportunities 
for  evening  instruction  for  young  people  who  must  leave  school  early 
to  go  to  work.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Conference  a  series  of  meet- 
ings was  held,  at  which  representatives  of  typical  industries — engi- 
neering, the  building  trades,  the  metal  trades — ^met  with  schoolmen 
and  told  them  what  the  schools  could  do  to  help  them  in  training  men 
for  their  respective  lines  of  work.  Another  feature  of  the  program  is 
the  distribution  of  joint  announcements  for  all  the  schools,  telling 
ambitious  young  men  and  women  where  they  may  obtain  training  in 
any  chosen  field.  The  office  of  the  Association  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information  in  regard  to  industrial  and.  technical  courses, 
and  an  investigation  of  all  opportunities  for  vocational  training  in  the 
city — professional,  industrial  and  commercial — is  now  under  way. 

The  unusual  or  handicapped  child  has  always  been  the  especial  care 
of  the  Association.  The  first  class  for  crippled  children,  established 
in  the  fall  of  1913  in  the  McCall  School,  was  the  result  of  a  house  to 
house  investigation  which  was  planned  and  carried  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  this  Association.  During  the  past  winter  the  development 
of  this  class  was  followed  up,  a  matron  to  attend  to  the  physical  wants 
of  the  children  was  secured,  and  a  campaign  was  begun  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  work  to  other  sections  of  the  city.  As  a  result  there  are  now 
five  such  classes,  with  transportation  and  special  equipment  furnished 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  work  of  the  Association  has  brought  to  attention  a  num- 
ber of  particularly  bright  and  ambitious  boys  and  girls  who  are 
anxious  to  attend  the  higher  schools,  but  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
keep  them  in  school  without  financial  assistance.  "Scholarships**  for 
such  pupils  have  been  established  and  maintained  by  the  Association, 
and  during  the  past  year  seven  boys  and  girls  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age  have  been  enabled  to 
continue  their  education. 


The  high  value  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  place  upon 
education  is  illustrated  by  the  methods  adopted  in  Minnesota  by  which 
the  children  of  sparsely  settled  and  remote  districts  are  furnished 
with  suitable  opportunities  for  schooling.    A  good  example  as  given 
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in  a  recent  Bulletin  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Education,  is  found 
in  the  Grand  Rapids  undivided  districts  in  Itasca  County.  The  dis- 
trict covers  practically  two-thirds  of  the  very  large  county,  and  in- 
cludes fully  2,232  square  miles.  The  county  seat,  Grand  Rapids,  is  a 
place  of  some  2,500  inhabitants  and  forms  the  educational  center  of 
the  district.  Here  is  located  the  Central  High  School,  with  its  nor- 
mal department  for  the  training  of  rural  teachers  for  the  district;  a 
strong  agricultural  department;  and  a  department  of  household  eco- 
nomics, with  another  in  manual  training.  Besides  this  large  town, 
Cohasset,  Blackberry,  and  several  other  villages  lie  within  the  district. 
One  school  board  of  three  men  elected  at  large  from  over  the  district, 
together  with  one  local  supervisor  for  each  Congressional  township, 
administer  the  school  affairs  for  the  entire  area.  A  capable  school  su- 
perintendent is  appointed  by  the  board  to  have  practical  management 
of  all  the  schools  in  the  district 

As  a  residt  of  this  organization,  educational  advantages  are  dis- 
tributed uniformly  over  the  entire  district.  The  large  towns  and  the 
remotest  country  conmiunities  are  perfectly  willing  to  continue  under 
the  one  board.  Every  child  has  the  opportunity  of  a  high-school  edu- 
cation. The  Central  High  School,  to  be  sure,  is  at  Grand  Rapids, 
but  the  children  are  transported  to  the  school  at  public  expense,  both 
from  the  nearby  villages,  and  from  the  country.  In  the  many  in- 
stances where  children  from  rural  communiti^  live  too  far  away  to  be 
transported  by  wagon,  the  district  pays  from  $7  to  $10  for  each  child 
for  board  and  lodging  per  month  while  attending  school  at  Grand 
Rapids. 

Rural  schools  are  constructed  wherever  they  are  necessary  and  no- 
where else.  As  soon  as  a  new  community  is  settled  in  a  fresh  clear- 
mgy  the  school  board  builds  a  new  schoolhouse.  In  some  instances, 
portable  schoolhouses  are  in  use.  If  there  are  only  two  or  three  chil- 
dren in  a  newly  developed  section  of  the  district,  the  board  pays  the 
parents  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  board  the  children  while  attend- 
ing school  in  some  neighboring  district  rather  than  build  a  school- 
house.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  bring  the  schoolhouse  to  the  children, 
the  children  are  brought  to  the  schoolhouse. 

What  appeals  to  the  casual  observer  of  these  schools  is  thai  the 
poor  sections  of  the  district  get  just  as  good  schoolhouses  and  as  good 
teachers  as  the  older  and  richer  sections. 

The  school  year  is  nine  months  for  all,  and  the  teachers  are  paid  an 
average  salary  of  $55  a  month.  The  furniture,  books,  and  supplies 
are  furnished  by  the  district  at  large.  This  means  that  all  the  schools 
are  treated  equally  well.  A  good  library,  manual  training  benches, 
cookery  outfits,  drinking  fountains  or  individual  cups  are  found  in  all 
these  schools.  The  lighting  is  always  good,  and  all  the  schools  are 
provided  with  ventilating  heating  stoves. 

There  is  close  supervision  of  the  rural  schools.    A  corps  of  super- 
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visors  go  from  the  central  school  at  Grand  Eapids  to  all  the  villages 
and  one  teacher  schools.  Thus,  for  example,  the  manual  training  in- 
structor, the  domestic  science  teacher,  and  agricultural  supervisor, 
or  their  assistants,  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week  with 
all  the  schools  in  the  outlying  districts.  This  means  that  the  teacher 
of  the  little  school  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  supervisors 
of  the  high  school  at  Grand  Bapids.  It  means  satisfactory  supervision 
and  intelligent  and  efficient  work. 


Of  interest  to  teachers  of  English  will  be  the  brief  account  of  an 
ei:periment  in  writing  newspaper  articles  by  the  Juniors  in  a  small 
high  school,  as  described  by  their  teacher,  Miss  Louise  W.  Danielson, 
Killingby  High  School,  Danielson,  Conn.  The  account  below  is  con- 
densed from  a  "Leaflet"  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English. 

"The  problem  of  teaching  composition  to  Juniors  successfidly  and 
interestingly  has  been  a  b^ing  one.  They  no  longer  care  to  tell 
stories  to  each  other  or  to  describe  their  companions  for  the  hearers  to 
guess.  Exposition  should  be  developed,  but  exposition  of  a  subject 
arbitrarily  assigned  calls  forth  not  even  languid  interest.  Something 
practical  is  demanded. 

So  the  teacher  decided  to  try  newspaper  writing.  The  time  given  to 
it  was  one  period  a  week  for  half  the  year.  No  text-book  was  used  by 
the  pupils,  aside  from  the  few  pages  devoted  to  the  subject  in  Brooks' 
Composition  Book  II.  The  teacher  found  Dr.  Bleyer^s  Newspaper 
Writing  and  Editing  most  suggestive  and  helpful,  and  she  followed 
the  outline  of  that  book  in  the  main.  The  class  brought  in  newspajier 
clippings  of  different  kinds,  and  from  the  study  of  these  the  principles 
of  writing  the  new8-"story^'  were  evolved.  Then  they  tried  to  produce 
similar  reports.  Personal  items  about  alumni  were  first  written.  Lo- 
cal bits  of  news  were  later  worked  up.  Sometimes  the  material  for 
the  article  was  supplied  by  a  short  newspaper  clipping  and  this  was 
enlarged  upon.  Editorials  were  subsequently  written  on  news  matter 
found  in  papers.  The  last  article  was  a  review  of  the  last  book  read, 
preferably  a  new  one.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  most  difficult  question  was  the  publication  of  these  articles,  for 
of  course  a  newspaper  "story*^  presupposes  an  audience.  If  we  had 
had  a  school  paper,  there  would  have  l)een  no  difficulty.  For  several 
reasons  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  ask  for  a  column  in  the  local  paper. 
Finally  this  solution  was  adopted.  The  most  accurate  typists  in  the 
class  were  selected  to  type  the  best  articles  each  week,  and  these  were 
posted  in  the  several  class  rooms  under  the  heading  1915  BuLLirrm. 
They  were  eagerly  read  by  all  members  of  the  school.  Incidentally 
I  might  mention  that  those  chosen  to  do  the  typewriting  felt  highly 
honored. 
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The  resultfl  were  excellent  Interest  was  secured  with  no  trouble. 
The  pupils  felt  that  they  were  receiving  training  that  might  prove 
useful  in  the  future.  The  duty  of  readnig  the  daily  paper,  and  the 
best  way  to  do  it  were  indirectly  impressed  upon  the  class,  and  they 
began  to  be  ashamed  of  ignorance  of  current  events.  Some  pupils 
who  had  never  done  very  well  in  purely  academic  subjects  now  shone 
because  they  were  well  informed  in  the  events  of  the  day.  Last,  but 
best  of  all,  they  gained  in  ease  and  precision  of  expression,  and  some 
developed  a  good  degree  of  force  and  picturesqueness. 


From  the  Government  Beport  of  the  Oommittee  on  Instruction  in 
Agriculture  we  quote  the  following  interesting  and  suggestive  com-* 
ments  on  inexperienced  college  students,  by  farmers  who  have  em- 
ployed them : 

Favorable 

College  boys  learn  fast  but  are  poor  help  at  first  As  a  rule  ii^ey 
were  more  intelligent  and  took  more  interest  in  their  work.  I  like  to 
hire  men  who  want  to  learn  and  are  willing  to  help  in  any  way  they 
can  and  take  an  interest  in  their  work.  I  have  found  that  the  boys 
wanting  a  college  training  for  farm  life  are  the  best  in  almost  every 
particular  and  easier  to  get  along  with.  Will  do  as  directed  more 
willingly ;  more  agreeable  to  have  in  the  home ;  know  when  they  are 
used  well.  Superior  to  the  average  farm  hand.  Trustworthy  and 
more  apt.  If  tiie  young  man  I  have  now  is  a  fair  sample  of  univer- 
sity students,  I  should  always  prefer  hiring  that  class  of  men.  Some 
grasp  the  work  very  quickly,  others  slowly,  and  some  give  it  up  en- 
tirely, and  some  make  excellent  help.  College  men  need  practical  work 
with  their  scientific  work.  These  two  linked  together  make  capable 
men. 

ITnfavorablb 

Would  not  employ  them  again  if  I  could  get  other  help.  Did  not 
know  how  to  work.  I  have  had  other  boys  from  the  college  which 
were  the  very  best  of  help,  but  do  not  want  any  more  green  city  help, 
even  if  they  have  a  college  education,  imless  they  hire  at  cheaper  wages 
as  it  takes  too  much  time  to  teach  them.  Cigarette  smoker,  did  not 
lUce  to  work  hard,  untidy,  critical,  indiflferent.  This  boy  may  have 
been  an  exception,  but  I  feel  I  can  pick  up  better  help  from  home- 
steaders near  my  farm. 
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Agricxtlttjral  Education  in  Latin-Amebioa. — ^In  the  awakening 
interest  among  the  Latin  American  States  in  the  development  of  their 
natural  resources,  the  importance  of  agriculture  and  of  the  training 
which  fits  men  for  the  profitable  conduct  of  this  industry  are  empha- 
sized. In  Brazil  the  number  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  apnrentice  schools  have  greatly  increased  wittin 
the  past  two  years.  The  intermediate  agricultural  school  at  Balna  is 
flourishing  and  has  nearly  60  students.  New  schools  have  been  re- 
cently opened  in  several  of  the  Brazilian  States  and  itinerant  profes- 
sors of  agriculture  are  apportioned  to  the  zones  in  whose  products 
they  are  expert  according  to  their  knowledge  of  the  products.  Two 
dairy  schools  have  recently  been  opened,  one  at  San  Jose  del  Eey  and 
the  other  at  Barbarena  and  in  accordance  with  a  bill  approved  in  De- 
cember, 1912,  five  schools  and  stations  for  the  experimental  culture  of 
tobacco,  cotton  and  cereals  have  been  established. 

Chile  has  recently  reorganized  its  agricultural  normal  school  and 
the  experimental  school,  and  appropriations  have  been  made  for  two 
new  sdiools,  amounting  in  each  case  to  $11,000. 

The  governments  of  Chile  and  Columbia  have  arranged  for  the 
placing  of  students  from  the  latter  country  in  two  agricul^ral  schools 
of  the  former. 

At  Danli,  Honduras,  there  is  a  flourishing  school  for  tobacco  culti- 
vation which  has  proved  of  great  value  to  the  State. 

University  of  British  Colttmbia. — ^The  University  of  British 
Columbia  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
passed  in  1890,  but  was  not  organized  at  that  time.  By  an  Act  of  1896 
the  boards  of  school  trustees  of  the  four  coast  cities  were  authorized 
to  obtain  charters  of  incorporation  as  boards  of  governors  of  their  re- 
spective schools.  This  authority  enabled  the  trustees  to  aflSliate  with 
the  eastern  Canadian  universities  and  consequently  the  high  schools  of 
Victoria  and  Vancouver  were  aflBliated  with  McQiU  University.  This 
affiliation  was  confirmed  by  a  second  Act  of  1906  incorporating  the 
Eoyal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  of  British  Colum- 
bia. An  amendment  to  this  Act  passed  in  1907  granted  power  to  the 
Boyal  Institution  to  establish  at  such  places  in  British  Columbia  as 
McGill  University  should  advise,  colleges  for  the  higher  education  of 
men  and  women.  From  that  time  university  classes  have  been  main- 
tained in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  with  instruction  in  standards  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  McGill  University,  Montreal ;  the  University  examined 
and  accepted  undergraduate  ad  eundem  gradum. 

In  Vancouver  the  work  of  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  year  in  arts  and  first  and  second  year  in  applied  sci- 
ence by  the  existing  McGill  University  College.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  students  have  been  registered  during  the  year  1913-14. 

in  Victoria,  instructiori  is  given  in  the  first  and  second  year  arts, 
there  being  52  students  registered  for  1913-14. 
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The  expenses  of  conducting  these  University  classes  have  been  met 
by  grants  from  the  Provincial  Government  and  from  the  respective 
Boards  of  School  Trustees,  by  Sir  William  MacDonald,  of  Montreal, 
and,  in  the  initial  stages,  by  public  spirited  citizens  of  British  Colimi- 
bia.  During  the  last  year,  the  Universiiy  of  British  Columbia  has 
contributed  to  McGill  University  College. 

Meanwhile  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  have  matured,  a  site  has  been  selected  for  the  buildings  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  University  Endowment  Act  of  1907,  amended  in 
1911,  an  endowment  for  the  University  has  been  provided  by  the 
granting  of  lands  in  the  Province  exceeding  2,000,000  acres  in  addi« 
tion  to  the  site  for  the  campus  and  buildings,  and  in  August,  1912, 
an  act  was  passed  establishing  and  incorporating  the  University.  The 
erection  of  the  buildings  is  in  progress  and  it  is  expected  tiiat  the 
University  will  be  open  for  students  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  at  which 
lime  the  relation  with  McGill  University  will  cease. 


External  Degrees  of  London  University. — The  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  London  University  is  a  veritable  mine  of  infor* 
mation  with  respect  to  modem  developments  in  higher  education  as 
embodied  in  the  London  foundation  and  in  the  principal  universities 
of  Europe.  The  external  side  of  London  University  is  its  unique 
contribution  to  measures  for  extending  university  influences  to  all 
classes  of  people.  The  opposition  of  the  Commission  to  that  feature 
is  indicated  by  their  opinion  that  ^^in  the  broader  national  interests, 
the  sooner  the  demand  for  external  degrees  can  be  reduced  to  a  point 
at  which  the  degrees  themselves  can  be  abolished  without  hardship  the 
better  it  will  be  for  our  schools  and  teachers."  The  attitude  thus  ex* 
pressed  has  drawn  forth  strong  defences  of  the  action  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  its  democratic  provision  for  aspiring  men  and  women,  irrespec- 
tive of  social  conditions.  The  true  aim  of  this  institution  was  indi- 
cated by  Lord  Rosebery  in  an  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  Empire  in  1912.  After  commenting  on  the  movement 
of  unrest  throughout  the  world  he  said :  "For  the  purpose  of  guiding 
that  movement,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  it  proceed  on  safe  lines 
that  will  not  lead  to  shipwreck,  we  need  all  the  men  that  the  Univer- 
sities can  give  us — not  merely  the  higher  intelligences  that  I  have 
spoken  of,  but  also  men  right  through  the  framework  of  society  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  whose  character  and  virtues  can  influence 
and  inspire  others." 

For  iiie  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the  external  side  of  London 
University  has  proved  itself  indispensable.  The  measure  of  its  in- 
fluence is  indicated  by  statistics  pertaining  to  1909,  in  which  year 
"the  total  entry  for  intermediate  examinations  on  the  external  side 
was  2,004,  while  925  only  entered  for  the  corresponding  examination 
<in  the  internal  side." 
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ELEMENTARY  HOUSEHOLD  CHEMISTRY.  An  Introductory  Text- 
book for  Students  of  Home  Economics.  By  John  Ferguson  Snell,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry,  McGill  University.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price  $1.85. 

This  volume  appears  in  response  to  the  present  demand  for  texts  in 
Domestic  Science.  It  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  students  who  have  had  no 
previous  instruction  in  that  science,  or  who  have  a  foundation  of  general 
chemistry  vdth  which  to  start.  The  book  contains  chapters  on  heat,  light, 
fuel,  water,  foods,  and  textiles,  to  mention  only  a  few;  also  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  experiments,  and  an  appendix  containing  a  com- 
prehensive table  of  food  values.  It  should  prove  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  available  material  of  this  great  new  science. 

AT  THE  BACK  OP  THE  NORTH  WIND.  George  Macdonald  Stories 
for  Little  Folks.     Simplified  by  Elizabeth  Lewis.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Go. 

A  delightful  little  story  for  children,  well-told  and  attractively  pre- 
sented in  large  type  and  good  substantial  binding. 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Lyman  C.  Newell,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Boston  University.    D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co. 

While  comprehensive  to  a  large  degree,  Dr.  Newell  states  that  his 
book  has  been  written  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  simple  and  practical 
treatment  of  the  principles  and  applications  of  chemistry.  One  dominat- 
ing feature  throughout  the  book  is  that  chemistry  is  practical  and  useful, 
that  principles  and  applications  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  there  are 
included  in  the  book  not  only  the  principles  of  chemistry  universally  re- 
garded as  an  essential  part  of  a  well-rounded  course,  but  also  numerous 
practical  applications.  Altogether  it  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  text  on 
the  subject  of  chemistry,  buttressed  with  practical  applications  of  prin- 
ciples through  numerous  experiments  and  problems. 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC.  By  C.  M.  Bookman.  Formerly  Head  of 
Mathematics  Department  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Columbus, 
Ohio.    American  Book  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  exactly  indicates  its  contents.  Strict  conform- 
ity to  modem  conditions  is  the  keynote,  secured  largely  through  elimina- 
tion of  useless  material.  Impelling  and  persistent  features  of  the  book  are 
the  direct  methods  of  presentation,  the  rapid  calculation  methods,  the 
constant  application  of  aliquot  parts,  the  use  of  the  equation  in  percent- 
age calculations,  the  combining  of  rules  and  explanations,  and  the  recog- 
nition and  employment  of  the  latest  method  of  figuring  profits.  For 
students  fitting  for  business  careers  and  for  men  in  the  actual  practice 
of  business  the  book  will  be  a  distinctly  valuable  equipment. 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  By  Porter  L.  Mac- 
Clintock.    LaSalle  Extension  Uniyersity. 

The  author  of  "Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schools'*  gives  us  here 
a  sensible,  practical,  serviceable  book,  which  should  be  most  welcome  to 
business  men  who  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  clear,  exact,  concise  English.  Epecially  will  they 
welcome  it  as  an  aid  in  writing  business  letters  in  which  they  wish  to 
say  just  what  they  mean  in  plain,  direct,  exact,  brief  words.  Three  of 
the  twelve  chapters  discuss  grammatical  correctness,  others  follow  on 
Diction,  Arrangement,  Vocabulary,  Clearness,  Effectiveness,  Spoken  Eng- 
lish, Spelling,  Punctuation  and  Business  Composition.  ^The  book  is  full 
of  instruction  and  sound  advice  which  it  would  do  us  all  good  to  consider 
and  to  follow.  Books  of  this  class  do  gpreat  good  and  we  hope  that  this 
will  be  widely  read  and  studied. 

A  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  ENGLISH.  By  Bobert  Palfrey  Utter,  Ph.  D.,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  English,  Amherst  College.    Harper  A  Brothers. 

This  excellent  book  is  designed  for  Freshman  classes  in  college,  and 
offers  in  accessible  form  the  facts  about  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
which  every  virriter  needs  to  have  where  he  can  refer  to  them.  Through 
years  of  teaching  and  journalistic  work  the  author  has  gained  an  expe- 
rience on  the  basis  of  which  he  has  selected  his  material.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  practical,  sensible,  and  sane  books  on  how  to  use  our  tongue,  pub- 
lished.   Practised  writers  will  find  it  contains  much  of  help  to  them. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Matthew  Page  Andrews, 
M.  A.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

This  substantial  volume  gfives  one  a  clear,  condensed  survey  of  our 
country's  history  from  its  earliest  beginnings  down  to  the  first  year  of 
the  present  administration.  Considerable  experience  "as  an  instructor  in 
secondary  schools"  taught  the  author  "that  the  history  of  the  United 
States  could  be  made  the  most  attractive  subject  of  its  kind.*'  And  this 
experience  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  preparation  of  this  work 
for  a  wider  public.  He  has  made  it  interesting  as  well  as  exact  and  in- 
structive. He  has  been  wide-awake  to  the  "results  of  the  latest  thought 
and  research"  which  have  changed  our  viewpoints  as  regards  certain  dis- 
coveries and  certain  political  and  social  issues.  The  result  is  an  up-to- 
date  work  which  scholars  will  enjoy  and  which  studious  youth  should 
welcome  heartily.  Also,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  illustrations  and 
over  two  dozen  maps  enhance  its  value.  The  terrible  wars  now  raging 
should  tend  to  increase^the  patriotism  of  our  young  people  and  lead  theooi 
to  inform  themselves  more  fully  as  to  the  history  of  their  country. 

GEOMETRY  OP  FOUR  DIMENSIONS.  By  Henry  Parker  Manning, 
Ph.  D.  Associate  Professor  of  pure  Mathematics  in  Brown  University. 
Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $2.00. 

By  using  the  synthetic  method  solely,  the  author  confined  himself 
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to  the  fourth  dimension,  hoping  therefrom  that  the  four-dimensional  spaoe 
-would  be  made!  ^o  appear  as  a  concrete  matter  to  be  studied  by  itself, 
and  not  as  one  of  an  indefinite  series  of  spaces,  each  understood  only  in 
a  vague  general  way.  The  author  appears  to  have  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject;  he  certainly  presents  it  as  lucidly  as  its  abstruse- 
ness  demands.  To  all  interested  in  the  discussion,  whether  or  not  mathe- 
maticians, the  book  will  bring  the  newest  thought  and  investigation, 

LUCITA.  A  Child's  story  of  old  Mexico.  By  Euth  Gaines.  With  8 
full-page  colored  plates  and  24  line  drawings  by  Maginel  Wright  Enright. 
Cloth,  square  12mo.  127  pages.  Price  50  cents.  Rand  McNally  &  Com- 
pany. \ 

Mrs.  Enright*8  illustrations  in  this  pretty  volume  well  become  the 
spirited  story.  The  colored  plates  are  fairly  aglow  with  the  warm  tones 
of  Mexico's  sunny  clime,  and  the  children's  figures,  mingling  with  the 
picturesque  Mexicans,  are  full  of  the  abandon  of  a  happy  childhood. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  A  Manual  of  Diroc 
tions  and  Norms.  By  William  Henry  Pyle,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Educational  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price  50  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  aid  the  teacher  somewhat  in  the 
scientific  study  of  school  children  by  providing  in  convenient  form  di- 
rections for  the  examination  of  the  (^ildren  and  tables  of  norms  for  the 
various  ages. 

THE  PIONEER  BOYS  OF  THE  MISSOURI.  ]?y  Harrison  Adama. 
The  Page  Company.    Price  $1.25. 

This  new  volume  in  the  "Young  Pioneer  Series'*  will  make  a  splendid 
holiday  gift  book  for  boys.  The  story  tells  of  Dick  and  Rog^er  Armstrong, 
sons  of  Bob  and  Sandy  Armstrong,  the  ''Pioneer  Boys"  of  the  previous 
books,  and  their  determined  efforts  to  locate  a  certain  trapper  to  pro- 
cure his  signature  which  is  the  last  step  necessary  to  give  a  clear  title 
to. their  fathers'  farms.  The  exciting  adventures  of  these  sturdy  boys  in 
.  their  long  tramp  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri  river 
prove  thrilling  reading.  There  is  enough  historical  information  scattered 
through  the  book  to  make  the  story  of  real  value  to  the  lads  who  read  it. 

OUR  LITTLE  SPARTAN  COUSIN  OF  LONG  AGO.  Being  the  Story 
of  Chartas,  A  Boy  of  Sparta.  By  Julia  Darrow  Coules.  The  Page  Com- 
pany.   Price  60  cents. 

This  third  volume  in  the  "Little  Cousins  of  Long  Ago  Series'*  is  a 
most  attractively  written  story  of  Spartan  life  and  character.  The  true 
nobility,  simplicity,  and  courage  of  the  Spartan  character  is  vividly 
portrayed.  Historically  correct,  the  story  furnishes  knowledge  for  the 
boy  and  girl  reader  in  a  form  so  interesting  that  facts  are  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds. 
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BLUE  BONNET  IN  BOSTON.  By  C.  E.  Jacobs  and  Lela  Horn  Rich- 
ards.   The  Page  Company.    Price  $1.50. 

This  third  book  in  the  Blue  Bonnet  Series  is  not  one  whit  less  bright 
and  alluring  than  the  two  previous,  yolumes.  It  is  bound  to  bring  Joy 
to  a  host  of  girl  readers  who  "just  love"  Blue  Bonnet,  the  cheery,  win- 
scMne,  all  adorable,  Texas  girl,  whose  greatest  pleasure  is  in  making 
others  happy. 

THE  PIDDLING  GIRL.  By  Daisy  Rhodes  Campbell.  The  Page  Com- 
pany.   Price  $1.25. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  season  offers  a  more  delightful  book  for  girls 
than  this  pretty  story.  Virginia  Hammond,  the  heroine,  is  all  that  is 
sweet  and  lovable.  Womanly  beyond  her  years,  and  with  an  ambition 
to  become  an  accomplished  violinist,  as  was  her  maternal  grandmother. 
She  has  some  unusual  experiences  at  home  and  in  boarding  school  life, 
all  of  which  are  very  real  and  fascinating  to  the  reader  of  the  story. 
Finally,  a  wonderful  moment  arrives,  when  in  Virginia's  hands  is  placed 
her  grandmother's  rare  old  Italian  violin,  and  she  hi  told  thkt  the  way 
is  opened  for  her  long  cherished  ambition  to  be  realized. 

PLANTATION  STORIES  OP  OLD  LOUISIANA.  By  Andrews  Wilkin- 
son.   The  Page  Company.    Price  $2.00,  carriage  paid  $2.20. 

For  a  brief  but  excellent  review  of  this  book  we  take  the  liberty  to 
quote  from  the  publishers*  announcement  of  it  as  follows: 

"Primarily,  these  nature  and  animal  stories  are  for  the  children's 
hour,  but  their  underlying  philosophy  and  humor  will  charm  every  mem- 
ber of  the  household  from  the  smallest  toddler  to  the  old  folks.  In  Old 
Jason,  the  author  has  created  a  character  who  will  rival  the  justly  famed 
Uncle  Remus.  The  old  fellow's  legends,  related  in  the  quaint  negro  dia- 
lect of  the  South  of  years  ago,  are  remarkable  examples  of  a  vanishing 
folk  lore  and  are  certain  to  entertain  even  the  most  blas6  reader." 

THE  CHANGING  YEAR.  A  book  of  Nature  Verse.  Compiled  by 
John  R.  Howard,  editor  of  "Poems  of  Friendship,"  etc.  Photogravure 
frontispiece.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  12  mo.  Flexible  doth,  gilt 
top,  $1.00  net.  Full  gilt,  $1.25  net.  Limp  leather,  $1.50  net.  Postage  10 
cents. 

Not  only  as  a  most  attractive  collection  of  the  best  that  exists  in 
English  poetry  pertaining  to  Nature,  but  also  as  the  skilful  and  sympa- 
thetic, execution  of  a  difiBcult  literary  undertaking,  is  this  charming  an- 
thology of  Nature  verse  deserving  of  special  mention.  All  the  great  Brit- 
ish and  American  poets  are  represented,  from  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Ben  Jonson  down  to  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Riley,  Alfred  Noyes, 
and  W.  B.  Yeats.  Besides  the  admirable  editing,  the  anthology  has  been 
given  every  attention  as  to  tyi)e,  printing,  and  binding,  making  it  an 
ideal  yolmne,  especially  for  g^ft-book  purposes. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAFTING.  A  Modem  Textbook  for  High  School, 
Technical  School  and  College  Students.  By  H.  W.  Miller,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  General  Engineering  Drawing  in  the  IJniyersity  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  Illinois.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Price, 
postpaid,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  new  departure  among  books  on  mechanical  drawing.  It 
supplements  the  work  of  the  instructor  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  lecture 
work  to  a  minimum.  It  is  written  about  a  flexible  course  in  a  form  to 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the  student  and  teacher.  The  course 
is  divided  into  distinctly  logical  steps  and  each  successive  step  is  made 
a  separate  block  of  work.  All  the  information  needed,  and  no  more,  for 
each  block  of  work  is  presented  in  connection  with  the  work  assigned. 
Although  presenting  a  course  of  study  the  book  may  be  used  equally  well 
with  any  course. 

THE  ALEXANDER-DEWEY  ARITHMETIC.  Elementary  Book.  'By 
Georgia  Alexander,  Supervising  Principal  in  the  Indianapolis  Public 
Schools.  Edited  by  John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia 
University.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  is  the  flrst  book  in  a  new  series  of  arithmetics  in  the  process  of 
making  by  the  authors.  With  Miss  Alexander's  wide  experience  and 
every-day  practical  school  work  united  to  Dr.  Dewey's  deep  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  merits 
and  popularity  of  the  series.  The  first  book  gives  many  evidences  of  de- 
parture from  tradition's  methods  of  treating  the  development  of  the 
number  sense.  Teachers  of  the  first  three  grades  will  find  this  to  be  a 
most  teachable  book. 

THE  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES.  Second  edi- 
tion.   By  Gilbert  O.  Ward.    Boston  Book  Co.    Price  $1.00. 

In  this  revised  edition  the  chaper  on  reference  books  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  changed  to  bring  it  down  to  date ;  that  on  maga- 
zines is  also  much  changed;  lists  of  common  abbreviations  relating  to 
books  added  to  the  chapter  on  the  card  catalogpie;  and  many  minor 
changes  made  throughout  the  book.  It  is  now  thoroughly  up-to-date  and 
as  such  is  of  immense  value  to  all  students  in  high  schools  and  library 
apprentices. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  OF  STUDY.  A  constructive  study  applied 
to  New  York  City.  By  Professor  Calvin  O.  Davis.  World  Book  Company. 
Price  $1.50. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  thorough  and  exhaustive  studies  by  Dr. 
Davis,  Junior  Professor  of  Education  in  Michigan  University  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  thought  compelling  School  Efjflciency  Series  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Harvard  University.  It  includes  besides  his  valu- 
able and  suggestive  report  on  the  New  York  City  High  School  courses  of 
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study,  four  other  chapters  on:  'The  Newer  Ck>nceptioii  and  Aims  of  the 
High  School,**  **The  General  Aspects  of  the  Program  of  Studies,**  rThe 
Special  Aspects  of  the  Program  of  Studies/*  and  '*High  School  Systems 
in  Ten  Cities.*'  He  sees  a  new  conception  "deyeloping  respecting  the 
function  of  our  public  high  schools  and  hence  also  of  the  high  school 
program  of  studies  as  a  whole."  He  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  whole 
subject  and  aroused  school  men  to  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  for 
broadening  the  courses  of  study  and  better  adapting  them  to  the  individ- 
ual  needs  of  their  pupils. 

THE  CHANGINQ  ORDER.  Essays  on  Government,  Monopoly  and  Ed- 
ucation. Written  during  a  Period  of  Readjustment.  By  George  W.  Wick- 
ersham.  Sometime  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  New  York. 

The  Changing  Order  is  a  collection  of  speeches  on  several  of  the  great 
problems  which  confronted  the  country  during  the  administration  of 
President  Taf t.  The  litigation  between  the  government-  and  great  indus- 
trial combinations,  the  laws  regulating  interstate  commerce,  the  Federal 
control  of  stocks  and  bonds,  the  modifications  in  government  consequent 
upon  the  admission  of  new  states,  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  natioSt 
and  of  business  to  the  law  —  all  are  here  discussed  by  Mr.  Wickersham 
in  an  authoritative,  but  simple  and  democratic  manner  which  should 
commend  the  /book  to  the  lay  reader  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE.  Brief  Course  Series  in  Education.  By  Fletcher 
B.  Dresslar,  Ph.  D.  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene  and  School  Sanitation* 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  Macmillan  Comx>any.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

The  hygienic  requirements  of  school  life  are  clearly  stated  in  this  use- 
ful and  practical  manual.  It  is  a  book  for  busy  teachers  and  contains 
information  and  suggestions  which  any  teacher  should  possess  and  put 
to  use  for  the  good  of  herself  and  her  pupils. 

Periodicak 

We  call  attention  to  two  most  interesting  and  informing  articles,  that  are 
also  very  timely.  In  the  North  American  Review  for  November.  One,  "Why 
the  British  Empire  is  at  War,"  is  a  well-considered  paper  by  Archibald  R. 
Colquehoun  on  the  merits  of  E?ngland's  position.  The  other  Is  contributed  by 
the  English  publicist,  Sydney  Brooks  and  is  entitled  "A  New  Europe." 

In  the  November  Atlantic  Monthly  an  article  too  good  to  miss  is  "The  Reading 
of  Books  Nowadays,"  In  which  George  P.  Brett  of  the  Macmillan  Co.  arguea 
that  literature  is  losing  ground  in  this  country. 

The  November  St.  Nicholas  is  the  first  number  of  the  forty-second  volume, 
and  celebrates  the  event  with  the  first  chapters  of  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's 
new  story.  "The  Lost  Prince",  which,  it  is  announced,  is  to  run  through  the 
entire  new  volume  in  twelve  instalments. 

The  November  Century  begins  Volume  LJCXXIX,  and  In  this  number  will  be 
found  the  first  chapters  of  James  Lane  Allen's  new  novel  "The  Sword  of 
Youth."  A  new  series  of  articles  under  the  title  "South  of  Panama",  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  also  begins  in  this  November  number. 
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Historical  Stories  in  Dramatic  Form 

46  pap«r  ea^wd  bookl«t»  10  Mnt«  MOh. 

By  Q«rtrud«  H.  Hand. 

intandad  for  ute  In  flrrt  five  grades.^  Tha  chlWrjn  take  the  girt ^ 
thut  "aansino"  and  Indelibly  flxlno  In  the  m«n™o''y-l»if  0^»\.  tL'I^i®^^  iJ.  2«?ui  m  hiS 

accordance  with  the  latest  pedagogical  P[:lnc«Pi«»-^.I»l«  »"**'?:  j'tSmSTSSih^l^^ 
own  claaeea  where  the  children  have  taken  the  parts  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

1  Columbus  and  Magellan.  J  S^rSfn^^**'!?!**  r«mm-nd«..     mt   v«ii«v 

2  Francis  Drake  and  John  Smith.  »  ^"FSiSt     '  Commander,   at   Valley 

•  The  French  In  Canada  and  Henry  Hud-  ^^  Th;  Borton  Tea  Party  and  Paul  Revere. 

4  Mifi"  sundldi  and  Roger  Wllllame.       ^  ]l  UjSti.'k'Sn'eT  ""^  '"*'''"  "•'•• 

5  Peter  Stuyvesant  In  New  Amsterdam  and  ^3  johi»  Paul  Jones  and  Qeorge  R.  Clark. 

Exploration   of  the   Mississippi.  14  The  Swamp  Fox  and  Thomas  Jefforson. 

•  William  Penn  and  LaSalle.  IS  Daniel  Webster  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
7  The  Charter  Oak  and  Patrick  Henry.  le  Ulysses  Simpson  Qrant. 

Teachers'  Weekly  Plan  Book,  For  Elementary  Schools 

Prioe  40  Canta. 

By  W.  S.  Dakin,  Agent  of  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut. 

Easily  seen,  upon  examination,  to  be  the  most  systematic,  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
Plan  Book  on  the  market,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  the  principal,  or  the  auperintend- 
ent.  Only  one  copy  per  year  Is  needed  for  each  teacher,  to  Insure  a  complete  record.  The  Plan 
Book  Is  therefore  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best. 

Pupik'  Outlines  in  Geography 

By  B.  Norman  Strong. 

On  the  Loose- Leaf  Plan.     The  aim  Is  to  standardize  the  teaching  of  Qeography. 
The  Series  Includes   Europe;   Asia;  Africa,   Australia  and   Inland   Groups;   North  America; 
South  America  and  Mathematical  Qeography;  United  States  (six  In  all). 

Each  pupil's  Qeography  when  completed  by  himself  will  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  The  Outlines;  2.  Map  (colored);  3.  The  Pupil's  Own  Map;  4.  Answers  to  the  Questions 
in  Outline;  6.  Interesting  Facts  About  the  Outline  Toples;  6.  Compositions  on  Special  Toplca; 
7.  Pictures  Collected  or  Drawn  by  the  Pupil. 

We  furnish  the  Outlines,  with  Colored   Map,  as  per  list  above  20  cents  each. 

Writing  Paper  and  Drawing  Paper,  proper  size  and  Punched  ..Package  36  sheets,  15  cents  each 
Loose- Leaf  Covers,  especially  designed  for  these  Outlines  20  cents  each 

Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  former  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  has  seen  the  Out- 
lines In  use  at  Hartford,  Conn,  where  they  have  been  "adopted",  says:  "Mr.  Strong  has  dona 
a  careful  and  discriminating  piece  of  work.  .The  'Outlines'  will  prove  most  helpful  In  selecting 
and  organizing  Important  geographical  facte." 

RECENT    ADDITIONS  TO   OUR    EXTENSIVE   SERIES   OF 

Outline  Studies  in  Literature 

15  Canta  Each. 
By  Maud  B.  KIngsley. 

71  Enoch  Arden.  74  Quentin  Durward. 

72  Qravva  Eiaov  75  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne  and  Lincoln's 
7Z  oraya  fiiegy.  Qettysburg  Speech. 

78  David  Copperfleld.  76  The  Chambered  Nautilus  and  other  poems 

Ona  teacher  writes:  "A  perfect  gold  mine  for  the  English  teacher."    We  have  hundreda  of 

almllar  testimonials* 

The  Magazine  ''Education" 

Now  In  lU  86th  year,  la  a  "Specialty*'  that  Is  ever  new  In  Its  fresh  and  original  praaentatlon  of 
great  educational  themea.     No  growing  educator  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

18.00  par  year;  85  centa  a  number. 

m2«^%  THE  PALMER  COMPANY  3s^ 

uigiTizea  by  VrrOOQlC 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

'T^HE  public  schools  of  America,  with  a  million  teachers,  and  more  than  eigh- 
"^      teen  million  pupils,  greatly  transcend  all  other  kinds  of  educational  work  in 
numbers  and  economic  importance,  and  in  this  field  our  agencies  have  accom^ 
plished  the  laiger  part  of  their  work,  filling  24,769  positions.     We  have  also 
placed  more  than  three  thousand  professors  and  in^ructors  in  more  than  five  hun- 
dred colleges  and  universities,  including  institutions  in  every  ^te  in  the  Union, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  positions  in  twenty-four  New  Ejigland  Colleges. 
Qln  academies,  private  schools  and  normal  schools  our  work  has  been  even  more 
extttisive  than  in  colleges,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  fir^-class  school  of  academic 
grade  in  America  that  has  not  employed  teachers  on  our  recooun^ation. 
QSome  of  these  in^tutions,  like  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia, 
and  Wilbraham  Academy,  Massachusetts,  have  employed  from  sixty  to  eighty 
teachers  on  our  nomination,  habitually  applying  to  us  when  in  need  of  teachers, 
the  Perm  Charter  School  alone  having  paid  to  teachers  employed  through  us . 
more  than  a  milUon  dollars  in  salaries  ranging  from  $800  to  $4,000  each. 
Q  We  have  had  in  our  employ,  men  and  women  who  have  recaved  degrees  from 
fifty-one  Colleges  and  Universities  or  have  been  identified  with  such  in^tutions  as 
ftudents  or  teachers,  including : 

Harvard,  Yale,  Wcsleyan,  Verroftnt,  Boston,  Brown,  Syracuse,  Columbia,  Cornell,  St.  Lawrence,  Princeton, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Tennessee,  Micliigan,  Chicago,  Northwestern,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Hamline,  Kansas,  Denver, 
California,  Oxford  Universities:  and  Bowdoin,  Bates,  Dartmouth,  Middlebury,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Amherst, 
Hobart,  Vassar,  Rutgers,  Bryn  Mawr,  Haverford,  Allegheny,  Obcrliu  and  Colorado  Colleges. 


fl  We  have  placed  teachers  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  seven  Prov- 
inces of  Canada,  also  in  Alaska,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Porto 
Rico,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Brazil,  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  * 
Turkey,  Singapore,  China,  Liberia,  Rhodesia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Philippines,  in  all  numbering 

38,568  Positions  at  Salaries  Agrgrregatingr 

$26,422,210.00 

il  We  aim  to  fill  Educational  positions  of  all  kinds  everywhere.    Send  to  any 
of  the  addresses  below  for  Manual  and  Registration  Form  free. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  2A  Park  Street  DENVER,  COLO.,  317  Masonic  Temple 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  156  Fifth  Avenue  PORTLAND,  ORE.,  316  Journal  Biiildm« 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  1847  U  Street  BERKELEY,  CAU,  2161  Shattadc  Atosm 

CHICAGO,  ILU,  28  E.  Jackson  Boulevard  LOS  ANGELES,  CAU  343  Douglas  BM«. 
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THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Andent  History  Related  to  Hodeni 
bstitiitioiis 

ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION— A  brief 
course  emphasizing  the  human  ele- 
ment. By  E.  L.  Ashley  of  the  high 
school  at  Pasadena. 

352  pages.    In  press 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
WORLD — A  scholarly  treatment  which 
harmonizes  the  spirit  of  ttie  ancients 
and  the  moderns.  By  G.  W.  Botsford. 
Columbia  University. 

588  pages,  $1.50 


A  SOURCE  BOOK  OF  ANCIENT  HIS- 
TORY—The  richest  sources  of  the  Ori- 
ent, Greece  and  Rome  arranged  for 
the  use  of  young  students.  By  G.  W. 
BoTSFOBO  and  Lillie  Shaw  Botsfobd. 
594  pages,  $1.30 


Poimlar  Afflerican  Histories 

AMERICAN  HISTORY— The  growth 
and  development  of  the  American  na- 
tion as  they  have  been  influenced  by 
social  and  economic  conditions.  By 
R.  L.  Ashlet.  655  pages,  $1.40 


A  STUDENTS'  HISTORY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES— The  story  of  the 
American  nation  admirably  propor- 
tioned. Brought  down  to  the  present 
day.  By  Edward  Channinq,  Harvard 
University.  601  pages,  $1.40 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE— Our  chief  in- 
dustrial  activities  and  resources  as 
they  have  grown  from  smaU  begin- 
nings. By  J.  R.  H.  MooRE,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis. 
491  pages,  %l,25 


Civics  Taught  as  Good  Citizenship 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT— A  study 
of  the  practical  work  of  the  govern- 
ment in  its  local,  state  and  national 
departments,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  duties  and  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship.  By  R.  L.  Ashley. 
356  pages,  $1.00 


AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP— Civil  gov- 
ernment, progressive  and  dynamic — ^a 
science  that  concerns  the  well-being 
of  every  citizen.  By  Charles  A.  Beard, 
Columbia  University  and  Mart  Ritter 
Beard.  326  pages,  $1.00 


The  Science  of  Nan  Earning  His  Living 

ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS— Writ- 
ten for  high  school  students  this  text 
is  simple,  clear,  concrete.  By  H.  R. 
BuBCH,  West  Philadelphia  High  School 
for  Boys  and  Scott  Nearing,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.    363  pages,  $1.00 


ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECO- 
NOMICS— A  simple  text  which  empha- 
sizes the  great  basic  questions  of  the 
wealth-getting  and  wealth-using  ac- 
livities  of  man.  By  Richard  T.  Ely, 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  George 
R.  Wicker,  Dartmouth  College. 

388  pages,  $1.00 
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New  England  Association  of    Colleges    and 
Preparatory  Schools 

Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting 

November  6th  and  7th. 

Boston  University. 

PBOGEAM 
Friday  Afternoon,  November  6. 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University. 
3.00— General  Subject: 

What  is  the  College  For? 

1.  The  Place  of  Culture. 

Pbesident  Emebitus  Chakles  W.  EnoT, 

Harvard  University. 

2.  The  Place  of  Disciplinary  Training. 
Pbofessob  Edward  L.  Thorndike, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

3.  The  Place  of  Specific  Preparation. 
Pbofessob  William  Ebnest  Hocking, 

Harvard  University. 
Discussion. 

Friday  Evening 
6.00 — Dinner  and  Reception  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

Guest  of  honor,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dress  informal.    Social  half  hour  from  6.00  to  6.30. 

After  dinner  speakers — President  L.  H.  Murlin,  Boston  University; 
Principal  Lewis  Perry,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy;  Dean  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold,  Simmons  College;  President  William  A.  Shanklin,  Wesleyan 
University;  President  John  M.  Thomas,  Middlebury  College,  and 
Commissioner  Finley. 
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Saturday  Morning,  November  7. 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  TJniversily. 
9.00 — ^Businees  Meeting. 

1.  Beport  of  Executive  Committee  and  Election  of  New  Mem- 

bers. 

2.  Beports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

3.  Beport  of  the  Nominating  Committee   and  Election  of 

Officers. 

4.  Beport  of  the  Delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 

tion Board. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  present  the  following  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution : — 1^  Providing  that  the  name  of 
the  Association  be  changed  to  The  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  2,  Providing  that 
membership,  in  the  Association  be  open  to  superintendents 
of  schools,  and  state  commissioners. 

10.00— General  Subject: 

What  is  the  College  For? 

1.  The  Place  of  Athletics. 
Principal  Alfred  E.  Stbarns^ 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 

2.  The  Place  of  "Student  Activities.'' 

President  Alexander  Meiklejohn,       Amherst  College. 

3.  The  Ideal  College. 

Commissioner  John  H.  Pinley,  New  York  State. 

Discussion. 

KEOOKDS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

The  business  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
was  held  in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University,  Nov.  7,  1914, 
at  nine  o'clock.    President  Ernest  C.  Moore  presided. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  the  two  following  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  and  they  were  adopted : 

1.  Providing  that  the  name  of  the  Association  be  changed  to 
the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

2.  Providing  that  membership  in  the  Association  be  open  to 
superintendents  of  schools  and  state  commissioners. 

The  complete  constitution  as  amended  is  here  given :— ^ 
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CONSTITUTION. 

(Amended  Nov.  7,  1914). 
Abtiolb  I.    Namb  akd  Objicot. 
This  organization  shall  be  entitled  ''The  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Seoondajy  Schools.'' 

Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  liberal  educa- 
tion by  the  promotion  of  interests  common  to  colics  and  secondary 
ischools. 

AbTIOLS   II.   MSMBEBSHIP. 

Presidents,  professors  and  other  teachers  in  New  England  Col- 
leges, the  heads  and  other  teachers  in  New  England  Secondary 
Sdiools,  superintendents  of  schools  and  state  commissioners  in 
New  England  shall  be  eligible  to  membership.  Such  persons  may 
become  members  on  nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
election  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Abtiolx  IIL     Offioehs. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  and  a 
Secretary,  and  these  with  five  others  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  duties  of  these  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually 
appertain  to  the  several  offices.  The  Secretary  shall  also  act  as 
Treasurer. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  assess  members  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Association.* 

These  officers  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  and  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  have  accepted 
office.    A  plurality  shall  be  sufficient  for  election. 

Abtiole  IV.  Mestinos. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  October. 
Other  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

At  all  meetings  the  voting  shall  be  by  institutions  when  three 
members  so  request,  and  in  such  case  each  institution  shall  have 
but  one  vote. 

The  representatives  of  seven  institutions  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business ;  a  less  number  may  adjourn 
to  a  particular  day. 

*Th6  annual  assessment  Is  two  dollars,  payable  Jaauary  first.  4.. 
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Abtiolb  Y.    Amsndments. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirdB  vote  at  any 
legolar  meeting,  previous  notice  having  been  given  to  all  members 
of  the  Association. 

The  fixing  of  a  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  nominated  Enoch  Case  Adams  to 
serve  for  four  years  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Association.    Mr.  Adams  was  elected. 

The  Executive  Committee  nominated  the  following  for  member- 
ship in  the  Association  and  they  were  elected : 

Ekank  W.  Albxanbee,  A.M.,  Principal  of  High  School,  Perley 
Free  School,  Georgetown,  Mass. 

Aethub  Ibvino  Aisdbews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Pub- 
lic Law,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Bbetha  Bailby,  B.S.,  Principal  Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Eeank  Washington  Ballou,  Ph.D.,  Director  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement,  Public  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Waltee  Van  Dyke  Bingham,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Director  of  Summer  Session,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Claea  Luoena  Buswell,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Women,  Bates  College, 
Lewiston,  Maine. 

Julia  Habwood  Caveeno,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Mass. 

Stephen  Sheldon  Colvin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology,  Brown  University,  Providence,  E.  I. 

Ada  Louise  Comstook,  Litt.D.,  Dean  of  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Eeank  William  Cushwa,  A.M.,  Odlin  Professor  of  English, 
Phillips-Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Katheeine  May  Edwaeds,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Comparative  Philology,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 
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BoBEBT  Jaquith  Fuixsb^  A.B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  North 
Attleborough,  Mass. 

WiixiA3£  E.  Habt,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Samuel  Peekins  Hates,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Welmam  Ebnest  Hooking,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Walteb  Osoae  MoIntiee,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Education,  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mass. 

NoBMAN  Shaw  MoEjei^biok,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Modem  His- 
tory, Phillips-Exeter  Acadamy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Jeannette  MoMrLLAN,  B.A.,  Associate  Principal  Bogers  Hall 
School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Lton  Levi  Nobton,  A.M.,  Mount  Hermon  Boys  School,  Mount 
Hermon,  Mass. 

Welliam  Dwioht  Pabkinson,  LL.B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Lewis  Pebbt,  A.M.,  Principal  Phillips-Exeter  Academy,  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

Edwin  Viotob  Spooneb,  B.S.,  Listructor  in  French,  Phillipa- 
Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Oaboline  PHEiiPs  TowNSEND,  Assistaut  in  Classical  High  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Eugene  Cabboll  Wbbsteb,  B.D.,  Asso.  Prin,  The  University 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Justin  Owen  Wellman,  A.B.,  Principal  Colby  Academy,  New 
London,  N.  H. 

Abthub  Hebbebt  Wilde,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Bos- 
ton. University,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  Jan.  6,  1913  to  Jan. 

6,  1914,  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  was  read  by  the  secretary.    The  report  was  received. 
An  invitation  from  President  Murlin  was  presented,  inviting 

the  Association  to  be  the  guests  of  Boston  University  at  a  collation 

to  be  served  in  the  Hotel  Vendome  at  half  after  twelve  o'clock. 
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The  ITommating  Committee  conaiflting  of  Enoch  Case  Adams, 
Charles  Ernest  Fay^  James  Franldin  Messenger,  Arthur  Aelo  Nor- 
ton and  Charles  Winfield  Parmenter,  presented  the  following  list 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  they  were  elected. 

'President,  Mabt  Emma  Woollbt. 
Vice-Presidents,  Alfbed  Ebnest  Stbabns, 

Abbott  Lawbbnoe  Lowell. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Walteb  Ballou  Jaoobs. 
Secretary-Treasurer  Emeritus,  Ray  Qbeene  Hitling. 
Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding) : 

Ellen  Frrz  PEin>LETOK. 

EuGEirE  Dexteb  Sussell. 

Caleb  Thomas  Winohbsteb. 

James  Abthub  Tufts. 

Lemeul  Hebbebt  Mublin. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Winchester  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: —         ^ 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Boston  University  for  placing  at  our  service  this  commodi- 
'  ous  building  and  for  the  very  generous  hospitality  extended  to  ihe 
members  of  the  Association. 

Adjourned, 

Walteb  Ballou  Jacobs,  Secretary. 
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Culture 


Chables  W.  Euot. 


'T  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  again  before 
this  very  useful,  and  honorable  Association.  I  al- 
ways used  to  think,  and  I  still  think  that  this  Asso- 
ciation is  one  of  the  most  useful  educational  asso- 
ciations in  the  country.  The  services  which  it  has 
already  rendered  to  education  are  large  and  high. 

In  1903  when  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion met  here  in  Boston,  I  made  one  of  the  addresses, 
being  that  year  President  of  the  Association,  and  took  as  my  sub- 
ject "The  Definition  of  the  Cultivated  Man."  That  is,  the  new 
definition,  for  I  felt  that  we  had  already  achieved  at  that  time  a 
new  accepted  definition  of  the  cultivated  man,  and  I  wanted  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  the  new  definition. 

In  the  first  page  of  that  address,  which  has  been  published  since 
in  several  forms,  there  is  a  definition  of  the  cultivated  man  with 
which  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  I  should  find  it  difficult 
to  provide  any  better  definition  today,  although  we  have  learned 
a  good  deal  since  1903  about  culture  and  its  effects.  "He  is  to  be 
a  man  of  quick  perceptions,  broad  sympathies,  and  wide  affinities ; 
responsive,  but  independent;  self-reliant,  but  deferential;  loving 
truth  and  candor,  but  also  moderation  and  proportion;  courage- 
ous, but  gentle;  not  finished,  but  perfecting." 

The  cultivated  man  has  to  be  a  man  of  quick  perceptions.  We 
have  learned  much  since  1903  about  cultivating  the  perceptions, 
about  training  the  senses  through  which  we  get,  from  babyhood 
to  age,  all  our  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  and  of  the  beings  ihat 
dwell  theiein*  The  new  training,  which  provides  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  senses,  has  had  an  important  part  in  the  progress  of 
education  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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Quick  perceptions^  this  definition  says.  There  is  a  wonderful 
difference  between  the  quickness  of  perception  of  the  cultivated 
man  and  that  of  the  uncultivated  in  one  and  the  same  field ;  and 
one  of  the  great  uses  of  college  life — our  main  subject  is  ''What 
is  the  college  for  ?" — is  to  train  the  perceptions,  in  the  chosen  field 
of  study,  to  be  quick  as  well  as  keen  and  accurate. 

Broad  sympathies — that  ought  to  be  universal,  the  prompt 
effect  of  cultivation  in  broadening  the  sympathies.  We  all  know 
many  instances  in  which  the  breadth  of  sympathy  developed.^ 
through  education  was  one  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  edu- 
cation as  a  whole.  In  college  life  that  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
results,  the  increase  in  breadth  of  sympathy,  in  the  power  to 
feel  with  your  fellow  beings. 

Wide  affinities — ^when  I  went  round  the 'world  I  had  my  first 
sight  of  the  oriental  peoples,  of  tropical  scenery,  of  nations  great 
but  backward,  of  nations  large  and  small,  superintended  by  rulers 
of  different  race,  religion  and  manners,  of  nations  ruled  for  cen- 
turies by  alien  dynasties.  This  spectacle  broadened  my  affinities ; 
and  I  believe  the  widening  of  affinities  is  always  one  of  the  very 
best  results  of  travel,  as  it  is  of  education. 

The  cultivated  man  should  be  responsive  but  independent.  Ke- 
sponsive :  that  means,  answering  to  another's  thought,  to  the  feel- 
ing exhibited  by  another  human  being,  ready  to  listen  to  the  other 
side,  the  mind  answering  another  mind,  the  attentive  manner  re- 
sponding to  the  interest  of  another  person.  But  also  independent : 
that,  perhaps,  seems  to  you  a  combination  not  wholly  natural; 
and  indeed  these  are  rather  opposite  qualities ;  but  responsiveness 
and  independence  should  both  belong  to  the  cultivated  man.  I 
know  of  no  more  characteristic  result  of  college  education  than 
this  acquiring  of  independence  in  thought  and  action.  Uncul- 
tivated men  are  apt  to  follow  along  like  sheep  after  the  leader,  not 
to  do  their  own  thinking,  but  to  accept  their  thoughts  from  others, 
from  the  newspaper  they  habitually  read,  from  the  preacher  they 
habitually  listen  to,  from  the  denomination  to  which  they  belong 
or  from  the  party  oracle. 

The  educated  man  ought  to  be  independent  and  self-reliant,  but 
deferential.     There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  self-reliant 
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without  being  deferential  to  the  opinions  or  feelings  of  others. 
That  is  particularly  true  in  a  free  country  like  ours.  The  defer- 
ential spirit  should  be  a  result  of  education  or  cultivation;  be- 
cause through  education  one  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  high  things, 
of  noble  actions,  of  the  inspiring,  uplifting  forces  in  human  na- 
ture and  in  rare  human  beings.  A  man  may  easily  be  «self-re- 
liant  without  being  deferential ;  but  the  educated  man  ought  to  be 
both,  and  his  education  should  be  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
deference  and  reverence.  I  believe  American  education,  both 
public  and  private,  both  in  school  and  in  college,  to  be  defective  in 
this  respect.  We  do  not  adequately  demonstrate  the  worth  of 
this  quality  of  deference. 

Loving  truth  and  candor: — ^all  genuine  cultivation  in  these  days 
tends  toward  that  precious  acquisition,  but  particularly  the  study 
of  nature  and  of  the  exact  sciences.  The  inductive  method  de- 
velops this  love  more  surely  than  the  deductive. 

The  next  item  in  the  acquisitions  of  the  cultivated  man  is — 
moderation  and  proportion.  How  many  men  we  know  who 
are  extremely  candid  but  also  somewhat  exasperating.  They 
do  not  commend  to  others  the  truth  they  speak.  How  many  real 
lovers  of  truth  are  immoderate  and  have  no  perspective  whatever, 
either  in  their  observation  of  things  physical,  like  landscapes,  or 
in  their  judgment  of  things  moral,  like  human  character.  Truth 
loving  they  may  be,  candid  they  may  be,  but  they  are  not  mod- 
erate and  proportionate  in  their  views.  With  tie  addition  of 
moderation  and  proportionateness  to  truth  and  candor,  I  believe 
we  arrive  at  a  highly  characteristic  result  of  culture. 

In  our  country,  blessed  indeed  in  these  days  and  for  the  last 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  we  have  constant  exhibition  of  the  lack 
of  these  two  qualities,  moderation  and  proportion.  I  know  no 
piece  of  educational  advice  so  commonly  neglected  as  that  which 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  gave  concerning  the  use  of  the  superlative. 
He  really  says  "never  use  the  superlative.''  Look  at  our  news- 
papers, our  magazines,  and  the  popular  plays  and  novels  of  the 
day,  and  you  will  find  them  packed  with  superlatives  of  all  kinds, 
with  verys  and  absolutelys  and  the  grossest  exaggerations.  This 
lack  of  moderation  and  proportion  in  speaking  and  writing  is  a 
sure  sign  of  lack  of  cultivation.  Of  course,  there  are  departments 
of  literature  in  which  exaggeration  and  burlesque  are  forms  of 
humor,  but  they  soon  become  tiresome  even  as  humor. 
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Courageous  but  gentle — ^there  is  a  moral  quality  without  which 
we  have  great  difficulty  in  accepting  a  man  as  cultivated.  In  all 
fields  of  labor  and  life  nobody  cares  for  the  man  who  is  deficient 
in  courage.  Fortunately,  courage  is  an  almost  universal  quality ; 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  man  to  whom  we  properly 
apply  the  term  cultivated.  Courageous  but  gentle — ^that  too,  is  the 
best  sort  of  courage,  the  courage  that  goes  with  gentleness  and 
even  tenderness.  We  are  now  seeing  on  an  immense  scale  how 
horrible  and  abominable  courage  may  become  when  divorced  from 
gentleness.  I  have  always  felt,  as  I  suppose  most  men  feel,  that 
the  most  admirable  courage  in  the  world  is  the  courage  of  the 
woman.  The  man's  courage  is  commonly  baaed  on  the  conviction 
that  he  can  take  care  of  himself  if  assaulted  or  in  danger.  A 
woman  knows  that  she  cannot  protect  herself  if  assaulted  or  in 
danger ;  and  yet  women  exhibit,  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, a  splendid  courage.  That  kind  of  courage  is  peculiarly 
fascinating  to  brave  men. 

ITot  finished  but  perfecting — ^we  have  all  learned  now  that  edu- 
cation is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth^ 
that  life  should  be  from  first  to  last  a  process  of  education.  One 
of  llie  worst  names  that  has  ever  been  applied  to  a  school  is  the 
word  "finishing'\  The  adjective  is  wholly  delusive,  and  it  sug- 
gests a  poor  kind  of  training.  The  cultivated  man  has  a  keen 
sense  that  he  is  not  finished;  but  he  hopes  he  is  perfecting,  day 
by  day  and  year  by  year,  and  there  goes  with  this  hope  a  sense 
of  humility  and  modesty  which  is  an  admirable  attribute  of  a 
cultivated  man.  It  is  tiie  uncultivated  man  that  is  rough,  and 
bold,  and  too  self-reliant,  and  sometimes  brutal  in  consequence. 

All  authorities  agree  that  true  culture  is  not  exclusive,  secta- 
rian, or  partisan,  but  the  very  opposite.  Perhaps  that  is  too  strong 
a  statement  I  have  met  in  my  life  some  educational  authorities 
who  do  not  believe  that  true  culture  is  necessarily  unsectarian  and 
without  partisanship.  But  on  the  whole,  I  adhere  to  the  view 
that  the  best  authorities  on  education  really  believe  now-a-days 
and  act  on  the  belief,  that  true  culture  is  not  exclusive,  sectarian, 
or  partisan,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  solitude,  but  in 
society.    There  is  the  real  foundation  for  the  college. 

What  is  a  college  fort  To  provide  the  society  in  which  true 
culture  can  be  attained, — the  companionship,  the  leadership,  the 
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mutual  confidence,  and  the  communion  of  spirit  Sometimes  the 
teachers  have  the  strongest  effect  in  this  direction ;  sometimes  com- 
radeship witib  other  students  is  the  most  important  influence; 
sometimes  it  is  in  the  intercourse  of  one  student  with  one  other 
student  where  this  companionship  takes  the  strongest  effect.  Did 
you  ever  read  what  Gladstone  said  about  the  effect  of  Henry  Hal- 
lam  on  him  at  Eton  and  Oxford  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  true  culture  is  not 
to  be  obtained  in  solitude,  but  in  society,  in  communion  with  other 
students,  affected  all  alike  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  with  a 
thirst  for  sympathy,  and  for  the  widening  of  the  range  of  lie  soul. 
The  best  atmosphere  for  culture  is  that  of  a  school,  academy, 
university^  or  church,  where  many  pursue  together  the  ideals  of 
truth,  righteousness  and  love.  That,  I  believe  to  be  the  real 
process  of  true  culture;  it  pursues  ideals,  the  ideals  of  truth, 
righteousness  and  love.  The  great  function  of  national  education 
is  the  transmission  of  the  national  ideals. 

I  am  sure  that  in  every  one  of  your  minds  is  the  horror  of  this 
moment, — ^the  educated  part  of  a  whole  nation  cultivated  in  every 
sort  of  human  knowledge,  devotees  of  literature,  science  in  all  its 
forms,  and  art,  suddenly  making  manifest  to  the  whole  world  that 
they  have  lost  their  ideals  of  truth,  moderation,  gentleness  and 
love,  and  have  substituted  therefor  a  thoroughly  pagan  religion 
'  of  valor.  You  have  all  seen,  I  suppose,  the  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  educated  world,  signed  by  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
most  adnurable  scholars,  poets,  artists  and  philosophers  of  Ger- 
many, in  which  they  give  plain  evidence  that  for  fifty  years  the 
German  nation,  cultivated  though  it  is,  has  been  abandoning  the 
Christian  ideals  of  gentleness,  humility,  justice,  liberty,  love,  and 
peace. 

We,  therefore,  are  compelled  to  be  cautious  in  holding  our  be- 
lief that  cultivation  in  an  individual  man  or  woman  necessarily 
leads  to  the  developm^t  of  a  sound,  wholesome  character,  either 
in  the  individual,  or  in  the  nation,  which  is  the  sum  of  individu* 
als  who  have  had  a  similar  environment  There  is  no  denying 
the  bitter  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  one  human  being  or  for  a  na- 
tion to  attain  great  heights  of  individual  or  national  culture  and 
yet  lose  sight  of  lliese  ideals  which  eleven  years  ago  I  said  it  was 
the  object  of  school  and  college  life  to  impart    The  pursuit  of 
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noble  idealfl  is  the  object  and  end  of  cultivation,  and  any  cultiva- 
tion which  lacks  that  pursuit,  which  does  not  reach  that  goal  will 
not  reach  the  climax  of  true  education.  Generations  have  passed 
in  Germany  since  lie  course  of  education  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  ceased  to  inculcate  the  ideals  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

In  that  address  of  1903  I  set  forth  at  some  detail  what  the  moral 
elements  of  good  education  are :  I  quote  from  it  as  follows :  "These 
moral  elements  are  so  strong  that  the  new  forms  of  culture  are 
likely  to  prove  themselves  quite  as  productive  of  morality,  hi^- 
mindedness  and  idealism  as  the  old."  That  proposition  has  been 
often  disputed  in  educational  debates,  in  this  and  other  countries. 
It  has  been  doubted  if  the  new  forms  of  culture,  such  as  the  study 
of  science,  for  example,  would  prove  themselves  as  productive  of 
morality,  high  mindedness  and  idealism  as  the  old.  The  recent 
experience  of  Germany  sheds  no  light  on  this  problem,  because 
German  cultivation  has  been  pursued  simultaneously  on  the  old 
lines  and  on  the  new.  But  we  must  not  be  discouraged  on  that 
accoimt.  We  must  continue  to  hope  that  all  true  lines  of  educa- 
tion and  cultivation,  no  matter  to  what  subject  any  one  line  may 
be  chiefly  devoted,  will  prove  in  the  free  nations  to  be  all  produc- 
tive of  morality,  high-mindedness,  and  idealism.  Any  line  of  edu- 
cation which  does  not  lead  to  those  three  ends  must  be  distrusted. 

In  my  owa.  belief,  the  old  lines  lead,  as  a  rule,  to  all  three  of 
those  moral  results,  and  the  new  lines  too,  and  therefore,  are  all 
competent  to  train  men  for  the  service  of  the  community  in  the 
lines  of  human  productiveness,  literature,  science,  mining  and 
manufactaring  business,  farming,  finance,  and  the  old  professions 
of  law,  medicine  and  theology.  In  order  to  train  men  and  women 
for  all  these  human  activities,  we  must  provide  lines  of  culture  in 
all  the  new  directions,  as  well  as  the  old,  and  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  by  any  of  the^e  lines  the  cultivated  man  may  achieve  to 
morality,  high-mindedness  and  idealism. 

Yesterday  I  got  into  a  car  in  New  York  which  was  very 
crowded.  A  young  man  rose  from  his  seat  and  asked  me  to  take 
it,  and  when  I  sat  down  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to  see 
his  newspaper.  In  a  moment  the  seat  next  to  me  became  vacant 
and  immediately  he  took  it  and  said  to  me,  "I  haven't  seen  you 
•for  ten  years,  and  then  I  was  a  student  at  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
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dover:  you  made  an  address  there  which  had  some  effect  on,  my 
mind;  and  later  I  worked  my  way  through  college.  I  had  meant 
to  be  a  preacher,  and  indeed,  to  be  a  missionary,  but  a  year  after 
I  graduated  I  was  offered  a  very  good  place  in  a  business  house, 
and  I  am  there  still.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can 
be  just  as  useful  to  my  fellow-men  in  liiat  work  as  I  could  be  as 
a  missionary  in  China,  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  what  I  am  doing. 
I  haven't  lost  my  old  ideals  at  alL  I  still  want  to  be  as  serviceable 
as  possible  in  the  life  that  is  before  me."  That  is  a  common  creed 
today  among  the  youth  of  many  different  stocks  or  races,  brought 
up  in  American  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  the  true  result  of 
American  culture  and  a  very  widespread  result.  I  confess  that 
I  thought  at  the  moment  of  the  sentence  just  quoted  'These  moral 
elements  are  so  strong  that  the  new  forms  of  culture  are  likely 
to  prove  themselves  quite  as  productive  of  morality,  high-minded- 
ness  and  idealism  as  the  old." 
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The  Disdplmary  Values  of  Studies:  A  Census 

of  Opinions 

Edwabd  L.  Thobndikjb. 

'HE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  measure,  not  Hie 
disciplinary  values  of  studies,  but  the  present  opin- 
ions of  teachers  concerning  these  values.  Measure- 
ments of  the  values  themselves  will  require  much 
ingenuity  and  labor  from  many  students  of  educa- 
tion, and  will  have  to  be  made  anew  as  the  content 
and  methods  of  teaching  a  subject  change.  When 
we  have  them,  we  shall  care  about  our  opinions 
only  to  the  extent  of  criticizing  them  and  amending  them  to  fit 
the  measured  facts. 

Today,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to  survey  our  opinions,  even 
if  superficially,  because,  as  I  hope  to  show,  they  are  at  serious 
variance  with  our  educational  practices.  We  are  not  now,  in 
high  school  and  college  work,  living  up  to  our  own  lights,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  light  that  experimental  science  may  be  expected  to 
shed. 

The  opinions  with  which  I  shall  be  concerned  came  as  answers 
to  the  following  questions : 

Will  you  co-operate  by  writing  down  the  best  estimates  (or  gu^ss^) 
that  you  can»  signing  and  sending  to  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Teachers 
GoUege,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  If  you  feel  unable  to  make 
even  intelligent  guesses,  please  so  state  and  send  as  above.  Some  return 
is  desired  from  absolutely  every  member  of  the  Association. 

In  answering  the  following? 

(a)  Let  "disciplinary  nalue'*  mean  whatever  you  think  it  means. 

(b)  Let  "av.  col.  u.g.'*  mean  the  average  of  coUege  undergraduates 
such  as  you  know. 

(c)  Let  10  (an  arbitrary  value)  equal  the  disciplinary  value  that 
comes  from  one  hour  of  work  by  the  av.  col.  u.g.  at  the  average  Fresh- 
man course  in  English  Composition. 

1.    What  is  the  disciplinary  value  for  the  av.  col.  u.g.  of  one  hour's  work 

at  the  average  Freshman  course  in  Latin? 

(You  will,  of  course,  write  5  if  you  think  this  value  half  as  great  as 
in  the  case  of  English  Composition,  20  if  you  think  it  twice  as 
great,  and  so  on.) 
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2.  What  is  the  disciplinary  value  for  the  av.  col.  u^.  of  one  hour's 
work  at  the  average  Freshman  course  in  French? '- — 

3.  At  the  average  Freshman  course  in  German? 

4.  At  the  average  Freshman  course  in  Greek? 

5.  At  the  average  Freshman  course  in  Mathematics? 

(In  answering  6,  7,  8,  if  there  is  no  Freshman  course  under  your 
observation,  think  of  the  first  coiurse  in  the  subject  open  to  col- 
lege students,  and  state  after  your  estimate  the  college  year 
in  which  the  course  you  have  in  mind  is  ordinarily  taken.) 

6.  At  the  average  Freshman  course  in  Physics? 

7.  At  the  average  Freshman  course  in  Chemistry? 

8.  At  the  average  Freshman  course  in  Biology? 

9.  At  the  average  Freshman  course  in  History? 

10.  At  the  average  Freshman  course  in  Economics? 

11.  At  the  average  Freshman  course  in  Logic? 

12.  At  the  average  Freshman  course  in  Psychology? 

13.  At  the  average  Freshman  course  in  Philosophy? 

14.  At  the  average  practice  and  training  of  athletic  teams? 

15.  At  the  average  work  for  the  college  paper? 

16.  At  such  labor  as  waiting  on  table  in  a  college  dining-hall? 

17.  At  such  work  as  tutoring  boys? 

18.  At  the  average  work  of  a  teaicher,  business  man  or  skilled  laborer 
(supposing  the  student  to  stay  out  from  college  for  a  year  and  engage 
in  such)  ? 

(Please  sign  here.) 

Name    

Institution    

Subject  which  you  teach 

I  used  the  first  hundred  replies  received.  About  136  were 
received  in  all. 

My  first  measurement  will  be  of  the  partiality  of  our  opinions. 
It  is  natural  and,  in  a  sense,  innocent  for  a  teacher  of  a 
ceiftain  subject  to  overrate  its  disciplinary  value.  Entire  impar- 
tiality would  perhaps  be  a  sign  of  lack  of  devotion  to  the  subjects 
which  are  taught  It  is,  however,  desirable  at  least  to  know  how 
partial  we  are.  The  form  of  the  questions  so  clearly  indicated 
my  intention  of  correlating  the  estimates  of  value  with  the  special 
interests  of  the  teacher  that  probably  all  save  a  few  specially 
ingenuous  or  careless  answerers  reduced  their  real  valuation  of 
their  own  subjects  somewhat.  A  teacher  of  German  who  really 
thought  that  German  had,  hour  for  hour  of  study,  twice  the  disci- 
plinary value  of  English  or  Chemistry  would  perhaps  say  15 
rather  than  the  true  20.  If  such  allowances  were  made,  they 
were  not  made  large  enough  I  Teachers  of  French  and  German, 
teachers  of  English  and  teachers  of  Latin  over-value  the  disciplin- 
ary eflPects  of  their  respective  subjects.    So  probably  do  the  rest. 
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but  I  have  not  cases  enough  to  measure  the  fact.  Whereas  the 
general  consensus  puts  French  and  Q^rman  on  a  level  with  the 
average  of  English  Composition,  History,  Economics,  Chemistry 
and  Biology,  the  teacher  of  French  and  German  gives  them  40^ 
greater  disciplinary  value.  Whereas  the  general  consensus  puts 
Latin  on  a  level  with  mathematics,  the  teacher  of  Latin  gives  it  a 
sixth  greater  value. 

There  is  an  interesting  case  of  probable  general  partiality. 
Some  of  the  ratings  of  '^the  average  work  of  a  teacher,  busmess 
man  or  skilled  laborer  ^(supposing  the  student  to  stay  out  from 
college  a  year  and  engage  in  such)",  were  given  separately  for 
the  three  sorts  of  T^ork,  and  valued  an  hour's  teaching  as  over  three 
times  an  hour  at  skilled  labor  in  disciplinary  potency.  Of  course 
this  is  conceivably  true,  but  I  fear  that  the  naive  human  over- 
valuation of  one's  own  color,  race,  country,  variety  of  automobile 
or  brand  of  tobacco  is  mainly  responsible  I 

Class  partiality  for  one's  own  subject  combines  with  certain 
prejudices  agaiust  others.  Teachers  of  Latin,  French  and  Ger- 
man undervalue  English  Composition  notably,  being  possibly 
more  bitter  against  the  vernacular  as  a  rival  than  against  the 
sciences  of  nature  and  human  affairs.  If  the  few  principals  of 
schools  and  teachers  of  education  who  reported  are  a  fair  sampling 
we  must  credit  school  principals  with  being  specially  distrustful 
of  any  disciplinary  value  from  non-scholastic  activities,  since  they 
rate  work  on  the  college  paper  and  work  in  college  dining-halls  as 
extraordinarily  low.  My  colleagues  in  education  have  the  in- 
vidious distinction  of  rating  athletic  training  about  fifty  per  cent 
higher  than  the  consensus  does,  which  means  that  they  have  rela- 
tively a  prejudice  against  all  intellectual  pursuits! 

Turning  from  the  prejudices  of  diffeirent  classes  of  teachers  to 
the  general  voice  of  all,  we  find  an  agreement  upon  the  great  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  the  "average  work  of  teacher,  business-man  or 
skilled  laborer"  which  will  probably  surprise  you.  Hour  for  hour, 
such  work  is  rated  nearly  as  high  as  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics which  tradition  has  taught  Us  to  accept  as  disciplinary  to 
the  maximum,  and  higher  than  all  other  subjects  in  the  list.  If  a 
boy  stayed  out  of  college  for  a  year  to  do  such  average  work,  he 
would,  according  to  your  combined  opinion,  not  suffer,  but  profit, 
so  far  as  discipline  goes.    In  the  same  spirit  you  rate  the  discipline 
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ary  value  of  an  hour^s  work  at  tutoring  next  highest.  These  two 
opinions  are  obviously  of  great  importance  if  they  are  sound.  I 
believe  that  they  are. 

Some  of  you  will  also  be  surprised  by  the  considerable  disci- 
plinary value  attached  to  the  "practice  and  training  of  athletic 
teams."  This  is  put  only  a  little  below  that  of  a  freshman  course 
in  philosophy,  and  as  of  half  the  value  of  productive  work  as 
teacher  or  skilled  laborer,  and  as  of  twice  the  value  of  "such  labor 
as  waiting  on  table  in  a  college  dining-hall.'^  Two  young  base- 
ball players  of  my  acquaintance  who  have  decided  to  go  through 
college  because  they  will  thereby  be  more  likely  in  the  end  to  get 
positions  with  the  major  league  teams,  may  therefore  feel  at  home 
in  the  disciplinary  work  of  Philosophy  A.  It  is  alike  in  amount, 
if  different  in  character,  to  their  daily  exercise  I 

Skilled  productive  work  in  the  world  is  judged  to  be  much  su- 
perior to  the  average  college  course  in  disciplinary  value,  and  the 
training  and  practice  of  athletic  teams  is  judged  somewhere  nearly 
equal  thereto.  A  third  fact  which  fits  in  with  these  two  is  that 
the  amounts  of  difference  in  disciplinary  value  attached  to  the 
different  studies  do  not  vary  very  greatly — do  not  vary  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  that  the  discussions  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  seemed  to  assume.  They  vary  in  roughly  these  proportions : — 
Philosophy  (for  freshmen)  8 ;  French,  Biology  and  Psychology,  9 ; 
History  and  Economics,  9^^ ;  English  Composition,  10 ;  German, 
Chemistry  and  Logic,  11 ;  Physics,  13 ;  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics, 16.  Waiting  on  table  is  rated  at  3 ;  Athletics  is  rated  at 
about  7 ;  work  for  the  college  paper  at  8  or  8% ;  tutoring  at  13 
or  13%;  and  regular  productive  work  in  the  world  as  teacher, 
business  man  or  skilled  laborer  at  14%.  Would  not  a  consensus 
of  teachers  thirty  years  ago  have  been  closer  to  the  judgment  of 
that  one  of  the  teachers  of  Latin  who  gives  the  study  of  Latin 
five  times  the  disciplinary  value  (hour  for  hour)  of  the  world's 
work  or  of  the  study  of  chemistry  or  English  composition,  ten 
times  that  of  writing  for  the  college  paper,  and  fifty  times  that  of 
baseball  or  football  ?  ^  And  have  not  tiie  differences  in  disciplinary 
value,  even  in  your  conservative  opinions,  shrunk  to  amounts 
where  they  are,  as  criteria  for  college  requirements  and  credits, 
utterly  outweighed  by  the  content-values?  To  this  last  question, 
I  shall  return. 
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Individual  differenoes  in  opinions  about  quantities  are  often 
significant  as  evidence  that  we  need  either  more  experience  with 
the  quantities  in  question,  or  better  units  and  scales  whereby  to 
measure  them,  or  both.  We  should  all  have  replied  alike  and  cor- 
rectly to  the  question  ''What  is  the  length  of  a  foot  in  centimeters 
if  the  length  of  an  inch  is  2.54  V\  because  we  have  had  the  neces- 
sary experience,  and  are  given  an  adequate  scale.  In  our  esti- 
mates of  the  disciplinary  value  of,  say,  German  in  terms  of  that 
of  English  composition,  we  differ  enormously.  Latin  is  valued 
from  2  to  50,  that  is,  from  one-fifth  to  five  times  English  compo- 
sition in  disciplinary  effect  German  is  valued  from  2  to  40,  or 
from  one-fifth  to  four  times  English  composition.  Physics  is  re- 
garded as  half  as  valuable  (in  a  disciplinary  way)  as  Chemistry 
by  some ;  as  twice  or  thrice  as  valuable,  by  o^ers ;  and  as  fourteen 
times  as  valuable  by  one  teacher,  unless  her  record  is  a  slip  of  the 
pen.  Biology  is  regarded  in  this  respect  as  one-third  as  valuable 
as  history,  and  as  five  times  as  valuable,  with  ratings  in  between 
as  shown  in  the  table  below: 

1  teacher  rated  the  dlBcipUnary  value  of  biology  as    .3  that  of  history. 

5  teachers  rated  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  as    .5  that  of  history. 

4  teachers  rated  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  as    .6  up  to    .7  that  of  history. 

8  teachers  rated  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  as    .7  up  to     .8  that  of  history. 

6  teachers  rated  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  as    .8  up  to    .9  that  of  history. 
15  teachers  rated  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  as  1.0  that  of  history. 

7  teachers  rated  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  as  1.0  up  to  1.4  that  of  history. 
4  teachers  rated  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  as  1.6  that  of  history. 

8  teachers  rated  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  as  1.7  up  to  1.9  that  of  history. 
1  teacher  rated  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  as  2.5  that  of  history. 

1  teacher   rated  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  as  8.0  that  of  history. 
1  teacher  rated  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  as  5.0  that  of  history. 

The  consensus  followed  tradition  in  putting  Greek  at  the  head, 
and  athletics  at  the  bottom  (except  for  the  despised  waiting  on 
table),  but  there  is  by  no  means  unanimity  in  putting  Greek  even 
a  hair's  breadth  above  athletic  practice.  One  in  five  of  the  teachers 
in  this  stronghold  of  Greek  dares  assert  that  a  boy  gets  as  much 
or  more  discipline  by  spending  an  hour  in  practice  at  athletic 
feats.  This  is  perhaps  not  so  entire  a  renunciation  of  Hellenism 
as  it  might  seem,  for  in  my  opinion  the  Greeks  themselves  would 
have  so  voted.  They  surely  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  disci- 
plinary value  of  athletics  than  of  that  of  the  study  of  Latin. 

This  last  illustration  of  the  range  of  individual  differences  of 
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opinion  about  the  diaciplinary  value  of  studies  will  serve  to  intro- 
duce us  to  a  further  definition  of  the  fact  already  stated — ^tliat 
by  the  consensus,  the  disciplinary  effect  of  one  subject  was  not 
very  greatly  superior  to  that  of  another.  The  argument  is  this: 
We  have  ^7  teachers  answering  the  question  ^^Is  the  study  of 
Greek  a  better  discipline  than  the  practice  of  athletic  games,  per 
hour  spent  I" ;  37  say  Yes,  8  bsj  No,  and  iS  see  no  diflFerence.  If 
the  difference  were  really  very  great,  it  would  not  evade  the  per- 
4seption  of  ten  out  of  forty-seven  honest  observers. 

It  is  time  that  I  paid  some  attention  to  the  teachers  who  refused 
to  attempt  any  estimate  of  the  relative  disciplinary  values  of  these 
studies.  Of  the  blanks  sent  out  by  the  secretary,  only  about  46 
per  cent  were  returned,  in  spite  of  the  request  that  ^'If  you  feel 
unable  to  make  even  intelligent  guesses,  please  so  state  and  return.^' 
Of  the  returns,  two-fifths  were  statements  of  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  make  the  estimates.  Three-fourths  of  the  membership  of 
this  association  are  not  represented  in  the  numerical  estimates. 

This  does  not  mean  that  these  teachers  saw  no  differences  at  all 
in  disciplinary  value  amongst  the  activities  of  study  or  work.  On 
the  contrary,  probably  over  half  of  them  would  have  denied  that 
athletic  practice  was  equal  to  freshman  mathematics  as  a  disci- 
pline. We  cannot  fill  these  records  in  with  10, 10,  10,  etc,  though 
it  is  probable  that  if  they  had  hazarded  guesses  the  small  differ- 
^ences  found  from  the  consensus  of  sixty  teachers  would  have 
shrunk  still  further. 

Their  failure  to  make  estimates  does  not  mean  that  lliey  were 
unable  to  do  so — ^were  equally  ready  to  call  the  value  of  Biology 
a  thousand  times  that  of  English  or  once  that  of  English.  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  if  I  had  power  to  compel  testimony  from  them, 
not  one  of  the  forty  but  would  have  admitted  diat  he  thought  the 
disciplinary  value  of  Biology  was  nearer  10  than  10,000,  the 
value  of  I^glish  Composition  being  called  10. 

Their  state  of  mind  was,  probably,  an  absence  of  any  definite 
tendency  to  think  "Half  as  much,^^  "Twice  as  much,"  "Ten  per 
<sent  more"  or  the  like,  and  the  presence  of  many  confused  and 
discordant  facts  and  criteria  which  would  have  to  be  analyzed, 
weighed  and  combined  before  one  could  assign  any  single  number 
in  whose  correctness  he  could  put  the  least  trust.  Most  of  them 
would  have  admitted  that  the  disciplinary  value  of  biology  lay  be- 
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tween  half  and  twice  that  of  Engliah  CompoBition,  hour  for  hour, 
but  regarded  so  wide  an  estimate  as  futile.  There  are  partial 
points  of  view  from  which  each  of  the  values  of  5,  6,  7,  8  and  so 
on  up  to  20  for  Biology  does  seem  correct  Otherwise  the  sixty 
teachers  of  the  present  inquiry  would  not  assign  these  different 
values  as  they  do.  If  a  person  is  too  much  aware  of  many  of  these 
partial  points  of  view,  without  being  able  to  strike  a  quick,  average 
from  them;  he  naturally  feels  that  any  one  answer  that  he  gives 
must  be  wrong.  Being  of  a  scholarly  type  of  mind,  he  rebels  at 
giving  an  answer  whose  chance  of  being  right  he  deems  so  ex- 
tremely small.  He  quite  properly  rebels  against  the  hour  or  more' 
of  thought  that  would  be  required  to  get  answers  at  all  approach- 
ing justification. 

With  all  this  I  have  full  sympathy,  but  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  sort  of  thinking  that  glibly  asserts  that  this  or  that  Study 
A  has  much  more  disciplinary  value  than  Study  B,  but  is  utterly 
unable  to  say  how  much,  within  any  limits,  however  wide.  Any- 
thing that  exists,  exists  in  some  amount.  If  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  its  amount  we  should  not  argue  from  it  If  we  do 
know  anything  about  its  amount,  we  can  express  that  knowledge 
in  a  numerical  value,  with,  if  necessary,  a  large,  even  an  enormous, 
probable  error  attached.  If  we  are  unwilling  so  to  express  the 
assumed  knowledge,  it  is  negligible  for  science  and  practice. 

So  much  for  this  consensus  of  opinions,  as  opinions.  Can  we 
now,  allowing  for  the  sources  of  error  to  which  these  sixty  teachers 
were  subject,  make  any  useful  inferences  concerning  the  actual 
facts  of  relative  disciplinary  value  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  small  amount  of  the  differences  in  disciplin- 
ary value,  as  per  the  opinions,  and  the  disagreement  concerning 
lie  existence  of  even  the  greatest  of  them,  justify  the  inference 
that  the  so-called  cultural  and  utilitarian  values  of  school  subjects 
enormously  outweigh  liieir  disciplinary  values  as  criteria  for  se- 
lection and  credit  in  a  total  curriculum,  and  especially  in  the  re- 
quired fraction  of  a  curriculum. 

In  cultural  and  utilitarian,  or  in  non-disciplinary  value,  lie 
differences  between  subjects  are  very  great  To  know  that  you 
have  to  pay  an  indirect  tax  just  as  surely  as  a  direct  tax,  or  tiiiat 
for  a  city  to  give  away  a  franchise  is  like  an  individual's  gift  of 
a  suit  of  clothes,  or  that  a  dollar  spent  in  keeping  milk  pure  saves 
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babiea'  lives  ten  times  as  effectively  as  a  dollar  spent  in  fumiga- 
tion or  garbage  removal,  or  that  armaments  do  not  foster  peace, 
or  that  acquired  traits  of  intellect  or  character  are  not  inherited, 
or  that  original  traits  of  intellect  and  character  are  inherited,  or 
to  be  able  to  typewrite  as  fast  as  one  can  write  by  hand,  or  to  be 
able  to  swim,  or  to  be  taught  to  use  simple  means  of  sterilizing 
water  imder  fitting  circumstances,  or  to  understand  even  super- 
ficially the  theory  of  evolution,  or  of  soil  inoculation,  or  of  habit- 
formation — ^any  one  of  these  has  a  non-disciplinary  value  at  least 
a  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  say,  knowledge  of  the  de- 
clensions and  conjugations  of  the  Latin  grammar,  though  ihe  lat- 
ter would,  on  the  average,  be  a  far'  longer  task. 

At  the  present  time  the  learning  of  no  one  of  these  matters  is 
required  in  high-schools  or  even  in  a  majority  of  colleges,  and 
they  are  not  at  all  universally  leamable  as  opti(ms.  The  stock 
material  that  fills  our  high-school  requirement  lists  is  the  linguistic 
and  conventional  mathematical  material  whose  non-disciplinary 
value  is  adnuttedly  smalL 

The  topics  just  listed  probably  represent  an  extreme  selection, 
being  chosen  to  illustrate  the  contrast  emphatically  rather  than 
represent  it  fairly.  Any  fair  representation,  however,  would  show 
that  physics  and  chemistry,  botany  and  zoology,  history  and  eco- 
nomics, psychology  and  sociology  include  many  and  large  non- 
disciplinary  values,  while  die  non-disciplinary  values  attached  to 
the  learning  of  languages  and  the  laboriously  artificial  mathemati- 
cal exercises  now  in  vogue  in  high  schools  are  few  and  smalL 

It  used  to  be  argued  that  an  equal  or  greater  reverse  difference 
in  disciplinary  value  counterbalanced  this.  But  ihe  membership 
of  this  association  as  represented  in  the  consensus  denies  any 
great  disciplinary  differences.  The  largest  difference  that  your 
combined  opinion  finds  is  in  the  disciplinary  advantage  of  Greek 
over  games,  but  a  respectable  minority  of  twenly  per  cent  deny 
even  this. 

Consider  four  years  of  Latin  versus  four  years  of  natunU  sci- 
ence or  four  years  of  the  sciences  of  human  affairs.  Your  vote 
gives  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  former  as  about  1%  to  the 
latter's  1.  Now  we  can  hardly  count  the  non-disciplinary  value 
of  botany,  zoology,  psychology,  history  and  economics  as  less  than 
five  times  their  disciplinary  value.    If  we  so  count  it,  the  Latin 
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must  have  a  non-disciplinary  value  nine-tenths  as  great  as  that  of 
those  Bcienoes  if  its  total  value  is  to  equal  theirs.  Would  anybody 
who  knows  high  school  or  college  pupils  dare  affirm  that  its  non- 
disciplinary  value  for  the  average  pupil  was  even  half  as  great 
as  theirs. 

Lack  of  time  prevents  any  further  argument  The  lesson  of 
your  sixty  opinions  and  of  the  forty  who  could  give  none,  is  that 
the  differences  of  subjects  in  disciplinary  value  are  so  small  in 
comparison  to  their  differences  in  non-disciplinary  value^  and 
also  are  so  dubious,  that  in  valuing  studies  we  should  give  them 
relatively  small  consideration.  The  choice  between  studies  and 
tiiie  selection  of  subject-matter  within  a  study  may  best  be  guided 
chiefly  by  the  fitness  of  the  content  itself  to  improve  and  satisfy 
human  wants.  Whatever  disciplinary  effect  accrues  in  addition 
may  be  treated  as  a  number  of  a  lower  order. 
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What  is  the  College  For?    The  Place  of 
Preparation 

William  Esnisst  Hooehno. 

^EW  ideas  are  more  readily  taken  for  granted^  and 
few  are  more  pernicious,  than  the  idea  that  the 
college  is  primarily  a  place  of  preparation, — ^prepa- 
ration for  something  to  come,  preparation,  as  we 
sometimes  say,  for  'life."  Note  the  logic  of  this 
view. 

The  administration  of  the  college  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  elaborate  preparing  or  coaching  system;  the 
individual  member  of  the  faculty  is  one  of  the  coaches^  But  these 
men  are  for  the  most  part  not  men  of  affairs,  either  active  or  re- 
tired :  they  are  not,  nor  have  they  been,  merchants,  lawyers,  sur- 
geons, manufacturers,  politicians.  In  that  life  beyond  the  college 
they  have  not  taken  part.  As  coaches  for  'life",  then,  they  have 
the  unique  distinction  of  never  having  played  the  game.  Why 
then  should  they  not  be  taken  lightly?  Indeed,  it  is  whispered 
that  sometimes  they  are  taken  lightly.  And  if  so,  it  is  because  the 
student  has  accepted  the  theory  that  out  there,  beyond  the  college 
period,  lies  the  reality,  for  which  this  period  is  but  a  preparation, 
and  these  men  but  the  remote  and  detached  advisors. 

The  college  is  not  chiefly  a  place  of  preparation  for  life :  it  is 
a  place  of  life,  life  of  its  own  kind.  And  the  student  during  his 
college  days,  is  a  participator  in  that  life.  For  most  of  them,  it 
is  their  unique  chance  for  giving  free  scope  to  their  instinct  of 
curiosity,  and  for  indulging  the  reflective  spirit  to  the  fulL  If 
Aristotle  is  right  in  supposing  that  reflective  reason  is  the  organ 
most  characteristic  of  man,  and  most  akin  to  deity,  college  is  the 
place  in  which  'life"  humanly  defined,  reaches,  or  may  reach,  its 
most  nearly  ideal  expansion.  Instead  of  gaining  their  meaning 
from  what  is  to  follow  them,  these  years  will  rather  be  later  looked 
back  upon  as  the  years  in  which  life  attained  or  might  have  at- 
tained one  of  its  maxims,  the  years  which  have  given  to  the  word 
'life"  at  least  one  part  of  its  meaning.  Their  instructors  are  men 
most  favored  by  fortune  in  the  type  of  life  which  the  contemporary 
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respect  for  science  allows  them  to  pursue.  Blessed  is  the  man  who, 
under  any  conditions  of  livelihood,  'can  devote  his  time  to  the 
search  after  wisdom;  and  as  for  the  students  who  come  to  him, 
never  again,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  will  it  be  their  for- 
tune to  breathe  an  air  so  liberal,  so  vast,  so  charged  with  the  germs 
of  many-sided  vitality. 

There  is  another  reason  for  putting  the  word  "preparation" 
into  the  background.  That  is,  that  preparation  which  is  pro- 
longed inevitably  unprepares  the  initiate.  For  preparation  neces* 
sarily  fixes  its  eye  on  the  future,  and  consists  in  deferring  the  day 
of  action.  Hence  it  continually  defeats  the  impulse  which  urges 
men  to  "do  it  now."  Preparation  can  never  fit  for  the  moment 
which  announces  itself  as  the  iN'ow.  It  rather  imbues  one  with 
the  spirit  of  further  preparation,  and  we  find  its  sorry  results  from 
time  to  time  in  the  man  who  cannot  shake  off  the  habit  of  return- 
ing year  after  year  to  the  room  of  listening  and  waiting  and  note- 
gathering.  Preparation  is  thus  one  of  the  many  good  things 
which  defeats  its  own  end  when  it  is  made  an  object  of  worship. 
This  is  not  the  word  to  describe  the  primary  purpose  of  the  college. 

Nevertheless,  college  does  prepare  men  for  the  rest  of  their  ex- 
istence, as  every  interval  of  life  is  in  some  sense  a  preparation  for 
what  follows.  It  must  at  least  be  required  of  college  that  it  should 
not  unfit  men  for  what  is  to  come  upon  them. 

If  we  describe  the  college  as  a  time  of  liberty  and  opportunity 
we  express  that  view  of  it  which  arouses  the  sense  of  danger.  This 
is  a  serious  world,  and  the  college  boys,  except  for  their  name,  are 
really  men  in  intellect  and  physique.  Others  of  their  age  are 
bearing  the  burdens  of  the  world's  work ;  these  are  at  leisure,  and 
to  a  large  extent,  at  play.  How  is  it  possible  that  their  years  of 
indulgence  should  not  unfit  them  for  the  stress  that  is  to  follow  ? 
The  essential  faculties  of  men  they  are  as  much  prevented  from 
exercising  as  if  they  were  in  prison;  they  are  not  earning  their 
living,  they  are  not  building  and  carrying  out  plans,  they  do  not 
know  what  responsibility  means,  nor  dirt,  nor  disorder,  nor  priva- 
tion, nor  the  management  and  persuasion  of  men  heavy  with 
their  own  interests.  Are  they  not  fitting  themselves  for  the  aris- 
tocracy of  life  in  a  world  justly  suspicious  of  aristocrats?  Are 
they  not  preparing  themselves  for  privilege,  and  unfitting  them- 
selves for  justice  and  honest  self -estimation  ? 
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I  feel  the  force  of  this  indictmezit.  It  must  be  met,  howerer, 
not  by  depriving  the  college  of  its  own  nature ;  not  by  introducing 
or  pretending  to  introduce  into  the  college  term  some  realistic 
elements^  always  a  bad  ideal  whether  in  art  or  elsewhere.  What 
unfits  the  college  man/  or  what  threatens  to  unfit  him,  is  chiefly 
the  false  supposition  that  he  is  preparing  himself  directly  for  use 
in  the  world,  and  thus  giving  him  a  false  sense  of  the  ease  of  his 
problem.  The  most  damaging  product  which  the  college  can  gen- 
erate is  the  amateur  spirit,  whose  argument  is,  I  have  played  with 
this  thing,  therefore  I  know  it  and  can  handle  it.  The  only  safe- 
guard against  this  damage  is  a  clear  recognition  of  what  cannot 
he  done  in  college  toward  specific  preparation  for  a  man's  work. 

For  example:  Life  contains  misfortimes  of  various  sorts,  and 
one  of  the  essential  points  of  the  game  of  life  is  to  know  how  to 
meet  them.  Now  a  misfortime  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  re- 
hearsed in  advance.  The  reality  of  circumstance  must  apply  the 
surgery  which  no  man,  except  in  symbol,  can  apply  to  himself. 
Again,  life  is  full  of  the  unexpected,  and  one  cannot  be  a  good 
liver  without  being  able  to  meet  the  unexpected.  But  here  too,  by 
definition,  the  unexpected  is  precisely  that  for  which  no  prepara- 
tion of  mind  or  body  has  been  made.  It  lies  outside  the  best 
classifications  of  premeditated  emergency.  Life,  too,  is  full  of 
dirt  and  disorder ;  it  contains  corruption  and  rascality  to  a  degree 
not  met  with  in  the  chosen  comradeship  of  the  college ;  and  what 
men  do  has  often  to  be  done  out  of  chaos,  under  conditions  of  dis- 
comfort, and  perhaps  of  disease,  in  the  absence  of  any  arranging 
providence.  These  conditions  the  college  has  no  ambition  to  re- 
produce. On  the  contrary.  Yet  he  who  sits  down  in  ease  to  de- 
cide how  he  will  meet  hardship;  or  among  friends,  to  imagine 
himself  courageously  facing  solitude  and  antagonism,  is  likely  to 
prepare  for  himself  a  harvest  of  disillusionment. 

There  is  no  device  by  which  a  college  life  can  be  other  than  a 
sheltered,  free,  and  relatively  irresponsible  period ;  and  the  most 
important  precept  for  preventing  this  period  from  unfitting  men 
for  the  rest  of  their  careers  is  to  avoid  pretending  otherwise. 

But  all  preparation  is  twofold,  direct  and  indirect  According 
to  a  saying  of  ancient  Egypt,  "The  archer  strikes  the  target  partly 
by  pulling  and  partly  by  letting  goj  the  boatsman  reaches  his 
landing  partly  by  pulling,  and  partly  by  letting  go."    For  every 
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actual  task  the  preparation  must  consist  partly  in  directly  attack- 
ing that  thing  or  kind  of  thing;  and  partly  in  doing  something 
very  different 

I  should  like  to  take  an  illustration  from  the  Orient;  the  legen- 
dary career  of  the  Buddha.  This  career  whose  activity  haa 
affected,  up  to  tiiie  present  time,  more  human  beings  than  liiat  of 
any  other  man  known  to  history,  was  prepared  if  not  in  princely^ 
at  least  in  lordly,  ease.  And  these  days  of  ease  had  in  some  way 
sensitized  him  for  the  painful  impressions  which  he  had  later  to 
meet;  tiiiey  had  in  some  way  given  him  the  high  seriousness  with 
which  he  faced  them. 

The  psychology  of  this  tale  is  as  simple  as  it  is  instructive.  It 
depends  on  noticing  what  action  is.  We  speak  of  ^'action"  some* 
what  superstitiously,  as  if  it  were  an  expenditure  of  energy  whose 
chief  virtues  were  readings,  courage  and  endurance,  muscle  and 
skill.  We  forget  sometimes  that  action,  if  it  have  any  significance 
whatever,  is  best  defined  as  bringing  an  idea  into  effect.  The 
most  important  prescription  for  valuable  action  is :  First  get  your 
idea.  And  while  this  is  happening,  it  is  wise  not  to  think  too 
much  about  the  difficulties  you  are  going  to  meet  (Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  might  be  stated  as  an  educational  maxim  that  to  drill 
in  meeting  difficulties  before  the  idea  is  present  for  whose  sake 
these  obstacles  are  to  be  met,  is  entirely  to  distort  the  character  of 
the  effort.  It  is  like  practising  at  being  a  martyr  in  cold  bloody 
without  an  inkling  of  what  it  is  that  a  martyr  could  suffer  for). 

On  the  same  principle  it  is  that  peace  does  not  wholly  unfit 
men  for  war.  Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  true  that  artisanship  and 
trade  did  render  men  less  competent  as  fighters;  and  this  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the  contempt  of  trade  so 
prevalent  in  the  ancient  world.  But  this  was  not  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  these  occupations  were  peaceful,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  these  specialties  of  occupation  the 
psychological  differentiation  was  more  profound  and  the  results 
more  one-sided  than  at  present.  So  far  as  the  mental  disposition 
is  concerned,  the  ^ity-mfiin  of  today  makes  quite  as  good  a  fij^ter 
as  the  professional  soldier;  and  years  of  peace  accumulate  that 
fund  of  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  civilized  life  which  is  neces- 
sary to  give  indignaticfti,  when  this  life  is  threatened,  its  effective 
pitch.  Peace  provides  the  potential  energy,  physical  and  morale 
which  must  be  relied  on  to  join  and  to  sustain  the  struggle. 
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In  a  similar  way,  it  is  tiiie  business  of  the  ooll^  to  provide  the 
potential  energy  for  the  rest  of  existence,  in  the  shape  of  motives 
and  ideas ;  not  to  import  into  its  work  any  simulacra  of  the  outer 
arena. 

We  can  still  learn  something,  as  I  believe,  about  the  function  of 
colleges  by  considering  their  prototypes  in  primitive  cultures. 
There  are  few  savage  peoples  who  failed  to  usher  their  youth  into 
the  responsibilities  of  manhood  with  a  period  of  special  instruc- 
tion or  initiation.  ^^Initiation  in  native  Australia"  says  Marett^ 
^^is  the  equivalent  of  what  is  known  among  ourselves  as  the  higher 
education.  The  only  difference  is  that  with  tiiiem  every  one  who 
is  not  judged  unfit  is  duly  initiated,  whereas  with  us  the  higher 
education  is  offered  to  some  who  are  unfit,  whilst  many  who  are 
fit  never  have  the  luck  to  get  it.  The  initiation  custom  is  intended 
to  tide  the  boys  over  the  difficult  time  of  puberty  and  turn  them 
into  responsible  men  .  .  .  Special  men  are  told  off  to  tutor  the 
youth — ^a  lengthy  business,  since  it  entails  the  retirement,  per- 
haps for  six  months,  into  the  bush  with  their  charges,  who  are 
there  taught  the  tribal  traditions,  and  are  generally  admonished, 
sometimes  forcibly,  for  their  good.  Further,  this  is  rather  like  a 
retirement  into  a  monastery  for  the  young  men,  seeing  that  all  the 
time  they  are  strictly  taboo,  or  in  a  holy  state  that  involves  much 
fasting  and  mortification  of  the  flesh." 

The  essential  elements  of  this  course  of  training  are  the  same 
everywhere.  It  is  a  period  distinctly  taken  out  of  the  current  of 
usual  life ;  it  involves  segregation  and  a  degree  of  authoritative  in- 
struction. But  beside  the  element  of  authority  there  is  always, 
even  in  those  primitive  societies  in  which  conformity  to  custom 
was  the  great  guide  of  life,  an  element  of  another  kind.  The  boy 
must  go  into  solitude  and  gain  possession  of  his  own  mind.  He 
must  fast  and  pray  and  dream  for  himself,  and  receive  an  individ- 
ual oommimication  from  the  world  of  the  spirits.  He  must  un- 
dergo pain  and  fear,  the  greatest  agents  for  the  sharpening  of  in- 
dividual self-consciousness;  and  it  is  with  this  new-made  inner- 
selfhood,  with  its  own  degree  of  independent  inspiration  and 
originality,  that  he  must  return  to  take  his  place  as  a  representa- 
tive or  an  interpreter  of  the  traditional  life  of  his  people. 

Initiation  is,  in  fact,  as  it  is  called  in  India,  the  second  birth. 
And  the  twice-born  man  is  the  man  who  has  'laid  aside  the  life 
that  he  has  received  by  simple  inheritance,  and  has  begun  to  build 
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one  for  himself.  He  has  come  into  the  world  with  an  inherited 
body;  now  ho  begins  to  subdue,  control,  and  develop  a  body  for 
hiinself .  He  has  come  into  life  with  parents  and  a  roof  not  of  his 
own  choosing;  he  has  inherited,  as  it  were,  a  family  and  a  home. 
These  he  now  leaves  behind  him,  with  the  prospect  of  establishing 
a  family  and  a  home  by  dint  of  his  own  choice.  And  especially, 
he  has  inherited  an  equipment  of  ideas  of  many  kinds,  theoretical, 
moral,  religious,  authoritatively  given  and  accepted.  And  the 
great  business  of  this  epoch,  for  him,  is  the  rejection  of  the  author- 
itative element  in  these  ideas,  the  acquisition  of  a  basis  for 
judging  them  in  his  own  experience,  the  complete  rebuilding  of 
his  moral  view  of  the  world.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  task  as  it 
stands  today :  in  former  times  the  renovation  was  not  so  thorough. 
Individuality  means  more  now  than  at  any  previous  moment  in 
history;  for  our  initiates,  the  task  of  dissolving  and  rebuilding 
goes  deeper  into  the  heart  of  our  spiritual  patrimony  than  ever, 
even  while  that  patrimony  has  multiplied  many  fold.  But  this  is 
now,  as  always,  the  nature  of  what  the  youth  has  to  do  during  his 
college  age. 

We  sometimes  marvel  at  the  mental  achievement  performed  by 
the  infant  in  its  acquisition  of  a  language ;  and  it  is  a  marveL  But 
still  more  extraordinary  in  the  scope  of  its  labor,  in  the  radical 
and  sweeping  consequences  of  the  ideas  involved,  is  this  great  work 
of  the  early  years  of  manhood,  the  reconstruction  of  a  world-view, 
the  Umwertung  aller  Werte.  It  is  the  transition  from  authority 
to  mental  liberty,  from  status  to  contract  in  the  spiritual  sense. 

In  one  word,  originality  is  the  business  of  the  college  years; 
the  quest  of  a  personal  vision.  Not  the  originality  which  neces- 
sarily departs  from  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  others;  but  the 
originality  which  can  place  these  beliefs  on  foundations  within 
one's  own  life,  re-adopting  them,  or  such  part  of  them  as  one  can 
animate  with  a  meaning  of  one's  own.  The  purpose  of  the  college 
is  defined  thereby  as  the  cultivation  of  originality;  and  the  result 
to  be  reached,  philosophy.  Whatever  else  a  man  appears  to  be 
studying  in  college,  this  is  his  interest.  In  the  sciences  he  is  con- 
cerned with  philosophy;  in  history  and  letters  and  art  it  is  the 
vista  of  universal  truth  that  fascinates  him.  Every  college  youth, 
in  his  own  way,  is  a  philosopher  in  the  original  and  catholic  sense 
of  that  word. 
'   And  the  conditions  under  which  be  can  best  win  his  personal 
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vision  have  still  a  traceable  resemblance  to  the  instinctive  prac- 
tices of  the  Australian  bush.  They  require  the  absence  of  the 
ordinary  demands  of  what  we  call  life, — a  sequestration,  which  is 
all  the  better  if  it  be  in  a  place  from  which  the  current  of  affairs 
can  be  observed.  They  require  as  far  as  possible,  ,the  absence  of 
what  we  might  call  "precipitating  influences", — ^namely,  influences 
which  hurry  the  youth  into  decisions  respecting  his  future  career, 
the  insistent  din  of  the  vocational  courses,  with  their  solicitation 
to  save  time,  conspiring  with  the  natural  impatience  of  the  youth* 
ful  spirit  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  young  women  be- 
long (for  young  men)  to  the  group  of  "precipitating  influences", 
and  vice  versa,  and  that  this  circumstance  is  the  main  justification 
for  the  segregation  of  the  sexes  during  this  period. 

The  cult  of  athletic  sport  also  does  its  part  in  maintaining  these 
normal  conditions  for  the  philosophic  quest.  I  am  not  thinking  of 
its  service  to  the  physique,  but  rather  of  its  tendency  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  play  and  imagination,  its  absorption  of  the  energies  of 
men  in  something  which  is  not  yet  the  work  of  men,  its  part  in 
holding  back  the  waves  of  "life"  until  their  time  arrives.  And 
further,  the  athletic  life  seems  the  best  substitute  we  have  so  far 
devised  for  the  ancient  ascetic  discipline.  Most  of  our  college 
youth  are  to  be  pitied  for  the  absence  of  any  direct  occasion  for 
self-imposed  austerity.  Almost  alone  among  modem  educators, 
William  James  perceived  the  need  of  this  element  in  the  making 
of  a  serviceable  will.  !N'o  one  can  wish  our  students  fewer  com- 
forts; but  who  can  fail  to  wish  for  them  a  greater  hardihood  in 
the  use  of  their  comforts  ?  The  Oriental  student  among  us  may 
still  be  our  teacher  in  this  respect, — ^may  we  always  have  many 
of  him.  ISTot  that  his  methods  of  self -discipline  are  final,  but  that 
he  seldom  forgets  that  he  has  a  self  to  become  acquainted  with  and 
to  control,  as  a  condition  of  reaching  his  desired  insight  He 
recognizes,  as  by  instinct,  the  rigor  of  the  way  to  philosophy,  and 
he  walks  in  it 

It  is  by  the  test  of  this  purpose,  and  these  conditions,  that  every 
proposed  element  of  the  college  curriculum  should  be  judged.  The 
study  of  economics,  for  example,  holds  its  high  place,  not  because 
it  fits  men  for  their  part  in  the  business  world,  but  because  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  economic  principles  is  necessary  to  any  un- 
derstanding of  history  and  of  society.  For  the  purpose  of  the  col- 
lege, economics  is  an  investigation  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
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forces  in  the  building  of  institutions^  political  and  moral  as  well 
as  industri^L  In  brief,  economics  is  a  part  of  philosophy;  and 
this  is  its  primary  value  as  a  college  study.  A  certain  fiuniliarity 
with  economic  concepts  may  indeed  be  of  service  later,  whatever  a 
man's  place  in  the  world  of  action.  It  may  not  enable  him  to  make 
money  faster,  nor  may  it  hinder  him;  but  it  should  at  least  make 
every  transaction  in  which  he  engages  more  significant  to  him,  be- 
cause of  his  perception  of  the  bearings  of  that  transaction  upon  the 
general  course  of  the  community's  life.  Theoretical  contempla- 
tion, it  must  be  said,  will  always  make  a  man  more  conscious  of 
his  hearings:  and  thus  it  can  never  he  egoistic.  For  this  reason 
the  study  of  economics  would  be  a  drag  upon  the  feet  of  a  man 
whose  business  must  follow  the  principle  of  forgetting  as  far  as 
possible  every  interest  involved  except  his  own.  If  this  were  the 
apirit  of  modem  business,  the  study  of  economics  would  decidedly 
unfit  a  man  for  its  practice,  and  we  might  well  thank  Qod  that  it 
did  so.  But  this  study,  like  every  other,  will  prepare  the  man  for 
a  nortnal  and  just  business  activity,  as  an  incident  of  giving  him  a 
better  grasp  of  himself  and  of  the  world  he  lives  and  acts  in. 

The  college,  then,  if  I  am  right,  is  and  ought  to  be  set  free  from 
any  direct  concern  with  what  is  coming  after  it,  so  far  as  special 
activities  and  skills  are  concerned.  Like  every  good  thing,  the 
college  will  of  course  serve  more  than  one  purpose.  But  this  one 
purpose  it  must  serve,  and  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  it  must 
be  rejected, — that  of  eliciting  the  original  impulses  of  the  spirit 
in  framing  its  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Btit  there  are  certain  faculties  and  activities  which  are  con- 
tinuous throughout  life,  which  are  as  real  and  actual  during  the 
<5ollege  period  as  during  any  later  or  earlier  period.  So  far  as 
the  college  touches  these  strands,  its  work  may  be  regarded  as 
pre|)aratory  in  a  direct  and  specific  sense:  it  has  the  obligation 
to  develop  them,  or  otherwise  inflict  by  its  neglect  the  most  serious 
damage  to  the  maturing  character.  I  will  single  out  three  such 
continuous  strands:  the  spirit  of  work,  the  cult  of  religion,  and 
participation  in  the  State. 

I.     The  Spirit  of  Work. 

If  the  youth  of  ease  was  not,  as  the  legend  has  it,  a  disaster  to 
the  Buddha,  it  was,  as  we  thought,  because  a  certain  element  of 
high  seriousness  remained  with  him.  It  is  this  high  seriousness 
compatible  with  all  superficial  gaiety,  which  is  the  preservative  of 
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character  amid  circumstances  of  luxury  and  privilege,  a  certain 
detachment  of  soul  which  can  recognize  its  ultimate  dependences, 
its  obligations,  and  its  own  weaknesses  in  the  midst  of  what  seems 
like  the  flattery  of  fortune.  And  it  is  this  high  seriousness  which 
is  most  out  of  evidence  in  our  current  coU^  life. 

The  common  enquiry  addressed  by  the  student  to  the  instructor, 
and  to  the  college  generally,  is  "What  do  you  require  of  me  ?  What 
do  you  demand  in  return  for  your  degrees  and  your  honors  ?"  It 
is  a  rare  event  when  students-  come  to  an  instructor  demanding 
something  of  him,  instead  of  asking  what  he  demands  of  them. 
When  the  day  comes  in  which  the  intellectual  appetite  of  the  stu- 
dent body  shall  assert  itself  in  requirements  that  the  teacher  shall 
make  his  course  yield  answers  to  such  and  such  questions;  and 
that  the  college  shall  provide  courses  or  arenas  in  which  such  and 
such  problems  shall  be  discussed,  our  colleges  will  be  in  a  healthy 
condition.  And  the  degree  to  which  we  can  detect  this  spirit  of 
demand  is  a  measure  of  our  health. 

From  time  to  time  in  recent  years  this  spirit  has  made  itself 
heard,  as  in  search  for  authoritative  discussions  of  socialism.  And 
there  is  more  enquiry  abroad  among  our  students  than  we  know 
about  in  the  class-room,  because  our  answers  do  not  quite  fit  the 
shape  of  the  questions.  But  on  the  whole  the  great  defect  of  our 
college  as  a  preparation  for  life  is  in  the  absence  of  this  spirit  of 
high  seriousness  which  alone  can  prevent  these  years  of  privilege 
from  unfitting  the  youth  for  manhood. 

It  is  always  possible  for  the  instructor  by  skilful  probing  to  de- 
Tclop  something  of  the  enquiring  temper ;  he  is  a  failure  indeed  if 
he  cannot  make  some  connection  with  that  subterranean  stream  of 
speculation  which  waters  every  mind  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
But  there  are  reasons  why  the  full  burden  of  awakening  the  spirit 
of  questioning  demand  E^ould  not  rest  with  the  teacher.  When 
the  framing  of  questions  and  the  giving  of  answers  come  from  the 
same  source,  the  process  is  too  circular.  It  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  drama  has  been  cut  out  of  whole  cloth.  It  is  the  weak-, 
ness  of  many  a  learned  book,  that  the  difiiculties  it  successfully 
meets,  and  die  opponents  it  triumphantly  annihilates,  have  been 
invented  by  the  author  himself.  The  student  must  be  helped  to 
frame  his  own  enquiry,  which  is  always  largely  dumb;  but  the 
spirit  of  enquiry  and  its  substance  also  ought  to  come  from  spon- 
taneous reflection  of  the  man  upon  his  own  experience. 
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But  wliat  experience  can  he  summon  ?  The  elements  of  human 
experience,  indeed,  every  human  being  has  touched  in  the  course 
of  his  growth  to  maturity.  He  knows  hunger  and  thirst,  pain 
and  pleasure,  temptation,  resistance  and  compliance,  friendliness 
and  hostility ;  all  the  elementary  passions  have  made  their  appeal 
to  him,  and  his  reading  has  given  him  a  certain  conceptual 
mastery  of  them.  But  one  thing,  O  youth,  thou  lackest,  for  the 
most  part:  a  taste  of  responsibility.  And  college,  with  all  its 
good  will  to  create  a  system  of  duties  to  offset  the  privileges  and 
rights  which  it  dispenses,  cannot  provide  this  without  some  co- 
operation from  outside.    How  can  it  be  made  up  ? 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience.  But  experience,  for  hu- 
man beings,  has  this  fortunate  quality  that  a  little  of  it  may  fur- 
nish as  much  food  for  thought  as  a  good  deal.  I  seem  to  have  no- 
ticed that  men  whose  circumstances  have  required  of  them  a 
period  of  hard  work  at  earning  before  entering  college  are  sel- 
dom lacking  in  the  spirit  of  high  seriousness  which  we  desire. 
And  there  is  no  final  reason  why  they  should  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  this  advantage.  The  youth  who  has  not  at  some  time  earned 
an  honest  day's  wages  by  hard  manual  labor,  side  by  side  with  his 
Tmeducated  and  unaspiring  fellow  citizen,  has  lost  an  essential 
part  of  his  education,  as  well  as  a  chief  stimulus  to  the  questioning 
faculty. 

There  is  always  opportunity  for  social  service  from  the  age  of 
the  boy  scout  upward;  and  this  beneficent  movement  will  do  its 
part  in  supplying  our  colleges  with  men  who  can  ask  questions. 
But  there  is  something  melancholy  and  empty  about  the  social 
service  which  touches  the  world  of  labor  always  from  the  outside 
and  above  rather  than  from  its  midst  in  the  fraternity  of  work. 
I  should  regard  it  as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  college  to  see  to 
it  that  this  element  of  a  philosophical  education  is  not  lacking, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  college  proper.  The  requirements  which 
it  then  imposes  upon  the  student  would  thus  make  continuous 
connection  with  a  vital  spring  of  responsibility  already  called 
into  action.  The  spirit  of  work  could  be  handed  on  to  the  next 
stage  of  life,  enhanced  rather  than  impaired  by  the  college  interval. 

II.     The  cult  of  religion. 

I  am  here  speaking  of  the  practice  of  religious  devotion,  not 
of  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  religion.    The  theoretical  aspect 
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of  religion  is  one  of  the  objects,  perhaps  under  various  forms 
the  main  object,  of  critical  enquiry  during  college  years, — ^a 
time  for  the  encouragement  of  religious  doubt  and  reconstruction. 
But  this  means  that  religion  itself  must  be  thou^t  about,  and  the 
spirit  of  devoutness  must  be  brought  into  this  enquiry.  Eeligion 
is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  studied  to  advantage  afar  off.  If  we 
have  learned  anything  from  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  that  the 
meaning  of  human  valuss,  whether  of  beauty,  or  of  moral  worth, 
or  of  religion,  cannot  be  discovered  from  the  standpoint  of  analy- 
tic criticism  alone:  this  must  at  least  be  conjoined  with  sympa- 
thetic participation.  Eeligion,  like  every  living  object,  can  be 
fairly  judged  only  by  acquaintance  with  it;  and  just  because  it 
is  so  important  a  part  of  college  business  to  obtain  an  independent 
judgment  of  these  matters,  it  should  be  a  part  of  every  college 
man's  routine  to  be  present  at  the  religious  exercises  of  the  col- 
lege. For  the  same  reason  the  college  must  make  these  exercises 
available  to  every  man. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  "compulsory  chapel", — and  the  phrase 
has  a  bad  sound.  If  we  should  regularly  speak  of  "compulsory 
lectures"  we  should  probably  excite  a  rebellion.  If  the  same  ex- 
pectation of  regularity  should  be  maintained  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  the  degree  of  "compulsion"  would  excite  as  little  resent- 
ment On  the  contrary,  there  are  some  things  which  a  person  is 
often  grateful  for  being  obliged  to  do.  The  college  youth  is  a 
shy  creature,  in  everything  that  concerns  his  feelings  and  the 
expression  thereof;  and  that  which  he  might  hesitate  to  do  from 
his  own  impulse  he  might  well  be  glad  to  do  if  it  were  done  under 
the  gentle  pressure  of  custom.  One  who  has  seen,  as  I  have  seen 
during  the  past  six  years  in  Yale  College,  the  practical  working 
of  this  plan  cannot  fail  to  respect  it. 

The  essential  thing  is  not  that  any  one  method  should  be 
adopted;  it  is  that  the  custom  should  exist,  and  should  have  the 
active  support  of  the  college.  It  is  not  only  blind  but  perverse,  to 
pretend  to  ourselves  that  the  college  man  is  mature  and  must  in 
all  things  be  left  to  himself.  He  has  indeed  reached  the  stage  of 
development  when  in  many  things  he  may  best  reach  maturity  by 
being  treated  as  if  he  were  already  mature.  In  other  matters, 
and  religion  is  one  of  them',  the  touch  of  authority  is  still  a  neces- 
sary aid  to  the  maturing  process.  We  still  officially  recognize  onr 
responsibility  for  the  student's  housing  and  his  daily  bread,  while 
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allowing  him  large  personal  liberty.  We  are  surely  not  less  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  a  spiritual  resource ;  and  for  making 
it  not  merely  a  permissive  and  passive  affair,  but  a  positive  and 
essential  function  of  the  college.* 

III.     Participation  in  the  State. 

During  the  college  period,  most  students  become  of  age  and 
enter  upon  their  career  as  citizens  in  full  standing.  It  is  not  the 
function  of  the  college  to  direct  the  student  as  a  voter,  but  it  is 
decidedly  its  fimction  to  see  that  his  contact  with  the  State  is  kept 
alive  even  before  he  becomes  a  voting  member.  It  is  the  practice 
of  political  life,  as  of  religion,  that  is  necessary  for  him,  while  he 
i3  developing  his  speculative  questions  about  the  social  order,  and 
the  significance  of  political  ideals.  The  political  connection  al- 
ways brings  a  salutary  rebuke  to  separateness  and  distinction,  and 
rouses  a  sense  of  membership  in  a  human  total  which  the  college 
with  its  anti-democratic  tendencies  may  obscure.  The  student 
cannot  afford  to  be  imconscious  of  this  connection. 

In  Europe  the  required  service  in  the  army  meets  the  condition, 
though  to  our  mind  at  too  great  expense.  To  us  in  America  this 
riequired  service  at  once  conjures  up  the  spectres  of  the  stand- 
ing army,  conscription,  and  the  militaristic  regime.  But  as  the 
example  of  Switzerland  shows  us,  an  elementary  military  train- 
ing need  mean  none  of  these  things ;  while  every  nation,  however 
peaceable  its  desires,  has  need, — ^not  of  a  standing  army, — ^but  of 
a  body  of  men  whose  training  can  be  quickly  finished  because  it 
has  been  begun  in  youth.  One  learns,  it  is  said,  to  swim  in  winter 
and  to  skate  in  summer ;  and  the  saying  is  true,  on  condition  that 
one  has  already  taken  the  first  steps*  A  body  of  civilians  into 
whose  nerve  and  fiber  the  principles  of  order,  obedience,  marks- 
manship, and  the  skill  of  elementary  manoeuvres  have  once  en- 
tered, is  the  best  possible  national  defence.  And  while  there  may 
bo  a  "moral  equivalent  for  war",  or  an  approximate  moral  equiva- 
lent, in  the  kind  of  general  public  labor  which  William  James 
somewhat  fancifully  suggested,  there  can  be  no  educational  nor 
moral  substitute  for  the  disposition  of  the  soldier  to  make  the  last 

*I  do  not  rei?ard  it  as  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  auggent  ways  and 
means  in  detail.  But  there  are  various  viae  mediae  between  compulsory  dally 
attendance  on  chapel  exercises,  and  pure  laisser  aller.  One  Is:  required  chapel 
for  freshmen:  voluntary  attendance  for  upper  classmen.  Another,  which  I 
favor:  requesting  from  each  student  a  declaration  of  Intention  to  attend  chapel 
once  each  week  at  least,  and  leaving  to  his  honor  the  carrying  out  of  the  in- 
tention. 
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sacrifice  of  physical  and  personal  values  for  the  saliie  of  the  over- 
individual  entity  which  he  calls  his  nation.  The  experience  of 
the  last  four  months  has  put  a  new  meaning  into  these  phrases. 
Out  of  the  carnage  there  appears  in  such  solemn  and  literal  char- 
acter as  the  world  has  not  hitherto  known^  the  spirit  of  nationality 
as  a  tangible  object  of  devotion. 

When  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  made  his  rapid  tour  of  America,  of 
which  his  book  "The  Future  of  America''  was  the  result,  he  made 
the  comment  that  we  Americans  are  "state-blind."  That  is,  we 
have  become  dulled  to  the  existence  of  the  State  as  an  entity ;  and 
when  from  time  to  time  it  is  intruded  upon  our  attention,  as  tax- 
gatherer,  policeman,  or  election-holder,  we  are  inclined  to  view  it 
as  a  necessary  evil — especially  we  "cultured",  college-bred  Ameri- 
cans,— ^for  we  have  lived  long  under  the  sway  of  that  corrupting 
maxim  that  the  state  governs  best  which  governs  least  A  change 
has  taken  place  among  us  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Wells  wrote ; 
a  new  desire  has  sprung  up  to  be  alive  to  the  state,  and  to  welcome 
the  requirements  which  every  living  and  significant  society  must 
make  upon  its  members.  We  are  no  longer  willing  to  be  "state- 
blind",  nor  to  breed  state-blind  men,  afficted  with  what  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  has  called  "the  cowardice  of  culture."  The 
private  colleges  can  no  longer  afford  to  lag  behind  the  state  col- 
lies in  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  higher  education 
is  a  gift  from  the  state,  as  are  all  the  privileges  of  peace, — ^and  in 
making  their  students  members  in  deed  of  that  historic  and  living 
reality. 

These  three  elements  of  specific  preparation  which  I  have  now 
mentioned,  the  practice  of  responsibility,  of  religious  devotion, 
and  of  participation  in  the  state,  are  parts  of  one  whole,  and  will 
naturally  work  together  in  creating  the  spirit  of  the  man.  The 
temper  of  high  seriousness  is  a  product  of  all,  and  not  of  one  alone ; 
and  all  of  them  contribute  to  the  creation  of  that  temper  of  rever- 
ence and  citizenship  which  alone  can  preserve  the  blessings  of 
the  college  emancipation  from  becoming  a  curse.  These  are  the 
things  that  dignify  the  prolonged  boyishness  of  the  college  man; 
for  they  provide  the  universal  scope  of  interest  which  the  imfold- 
ing  mind  knows  itself  capable  of ;  they  mark  out  the  limits  of  the 
dwelling  which  this  mind  knows  itself  destined  to  inhabit.  By 
being  already  concretely  alive  to  the  whole,  it  can  better  suspend 
its  entrance  upon  the  parts  or  specialties  of  later  life. 
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With  the  aid  of  these  elements^  the  entire  work  of  college  be- 
comes a  preparation  for  life  in  a  further  sense.     The  originality 
which  has  worked  its  way  to  an  individual  grasp  of  the  major 
truths,  and  which  has  developed  itself  by  the  liberty  of  this  free 
exercise,  now  becomes  the  parent  of  further  creativeness  and  in- 
vention in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  occupation.    We  are 
accustomed  to  regard  inventiveness  as  a  gift  of  nature,  unexplain- 
able  and  not  susceptible  of  education.    This  is  because  we  have  so 
far  made  no  progress  in  the  psychology  of  creative  imagination. 
But  the  problem  will  wait  no  longer  for  solution;  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  human  faculties  we  can  no  longer  leave  to  the  mer- 
cies of  good  chance.    And  fortunately  the  most  important  of  the 
conditions  for  creative  thought  begins  to  be  manifest  to  us.     No 
education  can  make  a  genius  out  of  a  dunce.     But  every  man's 
originality,  we  see,  is  a  product  of  his  major  insights ;  and  these 
are  but  another  name  for  his  individuality,  so  that  no  man  lives 
who  has  not  in  him  somewhere  a  well  of  contribution  to  the  thought 
of  the  world  if  he  can  but  discover  the  tap  of  it.    Now  this  tap 
of  originality,  the  source  of  all  special  creativeness,  is  nothing 
else  than  a  man's  scent  for  reality,  as  worked  but  in  his  philosophi- 
cal orientation.    The  subconscious  afterworking  of  one's  thought 
about  the   world   as   a   whole   is   the   parent   of  all   his   more 
special  insights.     The  works  of  Wagner's  genius,  for  example, 
show  the  conspiracy  of  two  factors,  his  musical  technique  and  the 
Weltanschauung  which  made  the  Germanic  epics  bearers  of  a 
quasi-Christian  symbolism.     The  Wagnerian  opera  is  made  first 
by  the  spiritual  temper  into  which  we  are  thrown,  and  then  by  the 
spell  of  its  unique  musical  motivation.    The  man  of  genius  is  in- 
dependent of  the  college,  or  has  hitherto  been  independent,  in  part 
because  the  winning  of  a  philosophy  is  a  necessity  of  life,  and  can 
never  be  a  prerogative  of  the  college  man.    In  part,  however,  it  is 
because  the  college  has  not  known  how  to  cultivate  the  creative 
faculty;  it  has  not  seen  clearly  that  all  special  productiveness  is 
the  offspring  of  that  world-view,  which  it  can  so  effectively  help 
into  being.    With  clarity  as  to  its  own  aim,  the  college  ought  to 
contribute  mightily,  not  only  to  the  level  of  culture  and  of  char- 
acter, but  also  to  the  level  of  genius  in  a  nation.    It  can  develop 
a  creativeness  of  mind  and  heart,  which  is  life  itself,  as  well  as 
the  promise  of  more  abundant  life. 
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What  is  the  CoUege  For?    The  Place  of 
Athletics 

AXIFBKD  E.  StKABNS. 

*E  hardly  need  to  ask  what  place  athletics  occupies 

Win  our  college  life  today.  No  one  will  deny,  I 
think,  that  from  the  students'  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  from  that  of  the  public,  athletics  occupies  pretty 
much  the  center  of  the  stage.  Student  and  public 
gossip  alike,  and  the  public  press,  combine  to  im- 
press this  truth  upon  us. 

Whatever  may  be  our  individual  opinion  as  to 
the  worth  or  danger  of  athletics  in  college  life,  we  are  all  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  here  is  a  factor  of  tremendous  influence  and 
importance  to  be  reckoned  with,  a  factor  not  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected or  criticized  merely,  but  one  to  be  carefully  studied  and 
controlled.  The  athletic  fever  of  the  present  day  may  be  in  it- 
self bad  or  good :  but  its  existence  we  cannot  deny,  and  its  signifi- 
cance we  should  strive  to  understand.  To  have  attained  its  pres- 
ent position  of  eminence  in  the  public  mind,  athletics  must  at 
least  possess  certain  vital  qualities  that  appeal  and  appeal  strongly 
to  the  American  heart.  The  investigation  of  the  nature  of  these 
qualities  is  too  long  a  task  to  be  undertaken  in  such  a  paper  as 
this.  My  purpose  will  be  merely  to  indicate,  if  I  can,  the  proper 
place  that  should  be  assigned  to  this  most  popular  extra-curriculum 
activity  in  the  life  of  our  American  colleges  today.  ISTo  one  will 
question  the  position  that  athletics  does  occupy.  The  question 
with  us  is  not  what  is  but  rather  what  should  be. 

Before  this  significant  question  can  be  intelligently  discussed 
and  much  less  answered,  it  is  essential  that  we  shou^  clearly  un- 
derstand the  real  function  of  the  college,  its  aims  and  its  ideals. 
On  this  point  there  is  bound  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  The 
question  has  often  been  discussed.  It  is  still  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy. Perhaps  it  may  seem  a  bit  audacious  in  me  therefore 
to  undertake  a  definite  statement  of  my  own  conviction  of  what 
should  constitute  the  ideal  and  aim  of  the  college.    Yet  I  cannot 
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justify  any  suggestion  as  to  the  proper  place  of  athletics  in  the 
college  life  without  having  settled^  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
this  important  and  much  discussed  point 

Those  who  discuss  this  subject  will  generally  be  found  to 
belong  to  one  of  two  groups ;  those  who  consider  it  the  duty  of  the 
college  to  minister  to  the  intellectual  needs  alone  of  its  students, 
and  those  who  believe  that  intellectual  training  should  be  accom- 
panied with  moral  training  as  well.  The  former  place  the  main 
emphasis  on  intellect;  the  latter  on  character.  Let  me  say  at  the 
Qutset  that  I  take  my  stand  unhesitatingly  with  this  latter  group. 
To  my  mind,  education  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  whole 
man  is  not  only  incomplete,  but  positively  dangerous. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  intent  of  the  founders  of  our 
iSTew  England  colleges  at  least  Religious  motives  inspired  them 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  these  classic  institutions  and  religious 
motives  could  not  possibly  be  satisfied  with  institutions  that  con- 
cerned themselves  only  with  the  mind  of  the  student.  This  truth 
is  so  well  attested  by  college  charters,  constitutions  and  official 
documents  that  I  need  not  dwell  further  upon  it  here.  Any  fair 
discussion  of  this  point  might  better  be  focused  on  the  question 
of  how  far  our  colleges  may  or  may  not  have  departed  from  this 
ideal  in  their  work  and  aims  today.  But  again,  such  a  discussion 
does  not  rightly  fall  within  the  province  of  this  paper. 

Huxley's  definition  of  education  cannot  be  ignored,  I  believe,  in 
shaping  the  aims  of  our  colleges.  Let  him  define  it  in  his  own 
words:  ^'Education  is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the  laws 
of  ITature,  under  which  name  I  include  not  merely  things  and  their 
forces,  but  men  and  their  ways:  and  the  fashiotiing  of  the  affec- 
tions and  of  the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in 
harmony  with  those  laws.  For  me,  education  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this.'' 

And  here  is  what  Macaulay  has  to  say  about  education  tiiat 
limits  itself  to  the  intellect  alone :  ^fN'ine-tenths  of  the  calamitiee 
which  have  befallen  the  human  race  had  no  other  origin  than  the 
union  of  high  intelligence  with  low  desires." 

The  founder  of  Phillips  Academy,  in  homely  but  convincing 
language,  echoed  the  same  thoii^t  when  he  wrote:  '^Qoodnesa 
without  knowledge  (as  it  concerns  others)  is  weak  and  feebla 
Knowledge  without  goodness  is  dangerous.    But  both  united  form 
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the  noblest  character  and  lay  the  surest  foundation  of  usefulness 
to  mankind.''  In  the  face  of  such  self-evident  truths,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  understand  how  any  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
man  can  still  claim  that  the  college  should  limit  its  work  to  the 
intellect  alone  of  that  great  body  of  future  citizens  upon  whom  it 
is  its  rare  privilege  to  exert  its  influence  and  impress  its  stamp 
during  the  formative  period  of  life. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  point  because  it  seems  to  me 
vital  to  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  particular  topic  under  con- 
sideration at  this  time.  For  if  we  assume  that  the  college  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  intellectual  side  of  student  life  we  may  dis- 
pose of  this  question  of  athletics  in  almost  any  way  we  see  fit.  To 
some  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  athleticis  is  something  wholly 
apart  from  the  intellectual  life  and  should  therefore  be  abolished. 
And  they  will  be  largely  right.  To  others  it  will  be  equally  dear 
that  this  is  an  activity  which  does  not  concern  the  administrative 
heads  of  an  intellectual  institution  and  should  therefore  be  left 
severely  alone.  And  they  too  will  be  largely  right.  Only  as  we 
acknowledge  that  the  obligations  of  the  college  involve  the  whole 
man,  his  mind,  his  soul,  his  body,  in  other  words  his  character, 
shall  we  be  prepared  to  regard  athletics  as  an  important  factor  in 
college  life,  a  factor  so  important  indeed  as  to  invite  our  most 
thoughtful  and  serious  consideration.  Having  made  dear  my 
own  position  on  this  important  point  let  me  take  up  without  further 
preliminaries  the  question  before  us. 

How  then,  does  athletics  contribute  to  or  detract  from  the  in- 
tellectual, the  physical,  and  the  moral  development  of  the  student  I 

The  effect  of  athletics  on  the  intellectual  development  of  our 
students  need  not  seriously  concern  us.  Directly  athletics  can 
hardly  be  said  to  benefit  or  injure  the  mind.  In  venturing  this 
assertion  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  who  claim  for 
athletics  a  definite  and  beneficial  influence  on  one's  mental  powers. 
We  are  told  that  among  the  essentials  to  success  in  athletics  are 
quick  thinking  and  sound  judgment,  and  that  these  qualities  are 
developed  and  strengthened  by  active  participation  in  athletics. 
That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  argument  I  do  not  deny,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  except  in  a  limited  number  of  ^cases  these 
benefits  are  more  theoretical  than  real,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  college  curriculum  itself  offers  equally  as  good  and  generally 
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much  better  f acilitieB  for  aooompliBhing  this  same  desirable  end. 
And  experience  too  has  taught  me  that  those  who  most  loudly  pro- 
claim the  intellectual  advantages  afPorded  by  athletics  are  most 
often  those  who  persist  in  disregarding  the  opportimities  for  sim- 
ilar intellectual  stimulus  provided  by  the  curriculum.  Indirectly 
athletics  exerts  a  telling  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
student,  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  indirect  influence  will  be 
discussed  later. 

On  the  physical  side  of  the  all  round  development  of  the  stu- 
dent much  can  be  said  for  and  against  athletics.  And  since  the 
physical  condition  of  the  student  is  bound  to  react  both  on  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life  this  phase  of  our  problem  cannot  well  be 
ignored.  Some  of  us  here  today  undoubtedly  owe  to  athletics  our 
present  good  health  and  vigor;  others  perhaps  have  been  harmed 
by  this  same  agency.  Individual  cases  cannot  safely  be  used  as 
convincing  arguments  pro  or  con.  No  one  in  these  days  will  deny 
the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  health  and  strengthening  the 
bodies  of  our  youth.  A  sound  body  means  clearer  thinking,  cleaner 
living,  and  increased  efficiency  for  life.  If  athletics  does  no  more 
than  this  for  our  students  it  has  proved  its  worth.  How  far  it 
does  so  is  the  question  that  must  naturally  concern  us. 

In  the  position  occupied  by  athletics  in  our  college  life  today 
there  can  be  no  question  that  definite  physical  gains  are  largely 
offset  by  equally  definite  physical  losses.  Individuals  gain  and 
individuals  suffer  and  the  net  result  cannot  be  easily  estimated. 
All  of  us,  I  think,  are  agreed  that  the  definite  physical  benefits 
accrue  to  a  limited  number  who  least  need  them,  while  the  large 
majority  of  the  student  body  is  unaffected  for  good  or  bad.  In 
other  words  excessive  athletic  activity  for  the  few,  and  those  gen- 
erally already  in  possession  of  sound  and  vigorous  bodies,  instead 
of  widespread  and  rational  athletic  activity  for  all,  can  fairly  be 
said  to  be  the  condition  that  confronts  us.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years,  especially  in  our  secondary  schools 
towards  remedying  this  evil.  The  best  of  our  schools  are  now  in- 
sisting on  normal  and  uniform  athletic  activity  for  the  entire  stu- 
dent body,  with  little  if  any  difference  in  time  or  effort  demanded 
of  those  who  wear  the  school's  colors  and  those  who  do  not.  Fur- 
ther and  most  important ;  each  student  at  the  outset  of  the  school 
year  must  undergo  a  physical  examination  before  being  allowed 
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to  choose  his  special  sport  In  this  way  weaknesses  are  revealed 
and  guarded  against  and  the  athletic  activity  eventually  assigned 
is  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  develop  a  strong  and  sound  body. 
This  I  believe  is  as  it  should  be,  and,  unless  I  mistake  the  signs, 
our  colleges  will  soon  follow  the  lead  of  the  schools  and  assume 
definite  control  of  this  significant  factor  in  student  life,  guarding 
against  its  abuse  and  extending  its  wholesome  benefits  to  all. 

The  moral  side  of  this  question  I  have  purposely  left  till  the 
last,  and  it  is  here  that  athletics  unquestionably  exerts  its  most 
potent  influence  both  for  good  and  for  bad.  An  activity  that  can 
80  universally  arouse  student  interest  and  enthusiasm  must  of 
necessity  have  within  itself  possibilities  of  infinite  good  and  in- 
finite harm.  The  extent  of  this  interest  and  enthusiasm  among 
our  students  today  is  well  appreciated  by  us  all.  We  need  not 
seek  to  define  it.  Nor  need  we  seek  to  explain  its  origin.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  appreciate  its  existence  and  to  recognize  that  it 
is  here  in  response  to  a  natural  and  universal  instinct  of  red- 
blooded  American  youth. 

And  if  we  recognize  this  we  must  recognize  also  that  here  is 
probably  the  best  place  we  can  find  in  college  life  to  inculcate 
among  our  students  moral  standards  and  moral  ideals.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  work  these  principles  into  the  very  fiber  of 
character.  Abstract  teaching  can  never  accomplish  what  is  pos- 
sible in  this  particular  sphere  of  student  life  where  minds  are 
alert,  interests  keen,  and  enthusiasm  at  its  highest  pitch.  But 
just  because  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  prepared  there  is  the  ever- 
present  chance  that  tares  as  well  as  wheat  may  be  sown,  and  it  is 
our  privilege  as  well  as  our  duty  to  insist  that  the  seeds  sown  shall 
be  of  the  best,  that  the  inevitable  harvest  may  be  secure.  What 
should  concern  us  then  is  how  far  this  most  popular  extra-curricu- 
lum activity  furthers  or  hinders  the  attainment  of  the  aims  of 
the  college,  and  how  best  it  can  be  made  to  fill  its  proper  place  in 
student  life.  That  college  sithletics  can  and  should  be  a  helpful 
factor  in  college  life  I  am  thorou^ly  convinced.  Let  us  examine 
then,  present  tendencies  and  weaknesses. 

The  chief  trouble  with  athletics  today  is  not  athletics  per  se 
but  rather  the  unnatural  and  fearfully  exaggerated  position  as- 
signed to  it  not  merely  by  the  students  themselves,  but  by 
the  public  at  large.    This  is  the  main  and  the  most  difficult  factor 
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with  which  we  have  to  deal.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  just 
the  best  remedy  to  apply.  Whether  the  English  ideal  of  sport  can 
ever  become  popular  in  this  country  or  whether  it  is  the  best  ideal 
for  us  to  strive  for,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say.  We  seem  to  be 
somewhat  differently  constituted  from  our  English  cousins;  and 
the  zest  of  competition  and  the  strife  for  success  awaken  seeming- 
ly a  more  enthusiastic  response  in  the  American  heart  than  they 
do  in  the  breasts  of  the  Englishman.  This  is  not  due  to  racial 
differences  so  much  as  to  the  conditions  surrounding  American 
life,  and  perhaps  in  a  measiire  even  to  climate.  The  attitude  of 
the  Australian  and  the  Canadian  for  example  will  be  found  to  be 
very  closely  akin  to  our  own. 

^or  can  I  believe  that  this  eager  desire  for  success  is  altogether 
wrong.  Someone  has  said  that  if  it  is  true,  as  conmionly  reported, 
that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton 
it  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  England's  numerous 
blunders  and  defeats  in  the  Boer  War  should  be  credited  to  the 
same  historic  place.  The  average  red-blooded  boy  likes  to  win; 
and  it  is  that  eagerness  for  victory  that  inspires  him  to  put  forth 
his  best  efforts,  and  in  that  very  process  to  discover  greater 
powers  than  he  had  dreamed  he  possessed.  The  realization  of 
this  trutii  has  a  value  of  its  own,  for  the  same  law  holds  good  in 
all  the  numerous  activities  of  life.  It  is  only  when  this  craving 
for  victory  inspires  trickery  and  deceit  and  brutality  that  it  be- 
comes dangerous,  or  better,  disgusting.  And  the  boy  who  cannot 
gracefully  accept  defeat  when  once  he  has  done,  his  best  is  made 
of  poor  stuff.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  more  disgusting  spectacle 
than  that  of  a  husky,  sound-bodied  athlete  crying  like  a  young 
baby  when  his  team  has  met  with  defeat  I  know  that  the  reaction 
after  intense  excitement  of  this  kind  is  a  tremendous  strain  on 
the  player's  nerves.  But  that  does  not  excuse  him  for  making  a 
conspicuous  fool  of  himself;  and  far  from  pitying  a  boy  in  this 
condition  my  inclination  has  rather  been  to  thrash  him.  The  boy 
who  cannot  accept  the  lessons  of  defeat  like  a  man  would  better 
confine  his  athletic  activities  to  ping  pong  and  croquet  If  our 
American  desire  to  win  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  this  sort 
of  idiocy  then  the  sooner  we  eliminate  this  trait  from  our  char- 
acter the  better.  Personally  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
it  does.    Exhibitions  of  this  kind  were  practically  unknown  a  few 
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years  ago.  Their  present  popularity  has  a  strong  odor  of  artifi- 
ciality. 

The  importance  of  athletics  as  an  asset  of  the  college  is  fear- 
fully exaggerated  both  in  the  student  and  the  popular  mind.  The 
heads  of  our  educational  institutions  have  this  truth  constantly 
brought  home  to  them.  Athletic  defeats  bring  forth  vigorous  pro- 
tests from  alumni  and  friends,  and  one  is  almost  made  to  believe, 
under  the  stress  of  the  moment,  that  the  very  life  and  existence  of 
the  college  depend  upon  successful  athletic  teams.  The  college  ath- 
lete himself  lives  for  a  few  brief  months  on  an  absurdly  unnatural 
pedestal ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  saner  world  has  remorselessly  kicked 
this  pedestal  from  beneath  him  that  he  begins  to  gather  his  scat- 
tered senses  and  estimate  values  at  their  true  worth.  Captains, 
coaches,  players,  trainers,  rubbers-down,  training  tables,  special 
privileges  and  all  the  long  well-known  catalogue  of  athletic  acces- 
sories all  flourish  for  a  brief  season  under  an  abnormal  lime  light, 
pnly.to  be  ignored  and  forgotten. 

Nowhere  is  this  exaggeration  more  in  evidence  or  more  vigor- 
ously fostered  than  in  the  public  press.  Newspaper  notoriety,  so 
generously  accorded  to  every  school  and  college  athlete  of  promi- 
nence, exerts  a  deadly  influence  on  the  character  of  many  a  boy 
too  immature  to  stand  against  it,  and  too  ignorant  to  measure  it 
at  its  true  value.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  college  athlete  shall 
have  his  picture  and  flattering  '^write-ups"  published  frequently 
in  the  daily  papers ;  but  to  meet  the  modem  demand  he  is  called 
on,  like  the  professional  ball  player,  to  write  his  own  accounts  of 
his  team  and  its  games  and  even  of  himself.  And  worst  of  all,  he 
is  sometimes  paid  for  articles  which  he  never  wrote,  but  to  which, 
to  his  everlasting  shame  be  it  said,  he  has  allowed  his  name  to  be 
signed.  Frankly,  if  college  athletics  cannot  exist  without  such 
sidcening  accompaniments  as  these,  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  the 
better.  The  so-called  evils  of  professionalism  and  summer  base 
ball,  against  which  we  have  directed  such  vigorous  protests,  are  as 
nothing  to  the  more  crying  abuses  which  we  tolerate  or  ignore. 

Still  further  is  the  youthful  athlete  injured  by  the  homage  paid 
him  by  his  elders.  Once  let  an  athlete  gain  prominence  in  a  pre- 
paratory school,  and  he  is  made  to  feel  by  misguided  individuals 
in  higher  institutions  that  his  presence  in  any  one  of  those  in- 
stitutions would  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  for  the  whole  college,  and 
that  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome  would  await  him  from  the  institu- 
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tion  which  he  might  finally  decide  to  enter.  Directly  and  indi- 
rectly, pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him  which  is  bound  to 
inflict  its  definite  injury  on  his  character,  unless  he  is  a  boy  of 
unusual  poise  and  strength.  The  public  and  college  press  discuss 
openly  the  probability  of  this  or  that  college  being  favored  with 
his  presence.  Insinuations  are  constantly  made  that  inducements 
have  been  offered  or  promises  made,  until  suspicions  are  engen- 
dered, distrust  aroused,  and  the  victim  of  it  all  inspired  with  an 
exalted  notion  of  his  own  importance,  and  a  wholly  distorted  con- 
ception of  values.  Many  a  boy  has  had  his  character  injured,  if 
not  actually  ruined  by  contact  with  influences  of  this  kind. 

Many  of  the  evils  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  found,  in  a  sense, 
outside  the  limited  domain  of  our  own  official  authority.  Some 
of  them  we  can  reach  directly,  others  only  indirectly.  Most  of 
them,  however,  will  disappear  when  once  our  colleges  have  united 
in  insisting  that  athletics  shall  occupy  a  more  normal  place  in  the 
college  life.  The  accomplishment  will  be  greatly  furthered  when 
once  we  have  conscientiously  undertaken  to  correct  the  evils  near 
at  hand,  and  which  do  properly  come  within  our  sphere  of  action. 
Let  us  note  what  some  of  these  are. 

The  employment  of  professional  coaches  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  that  exist  today.  This  topic  has  been  so  fre- 
quently discussed  in  the  public  print  that  I  need  hardly  dwell 
upon  it  here.  No  one  of  us,  however,  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  coaches  in  our  colleges,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  influence  for  good  or  bad  which  they  exercise  on  the 
student  body ;  and  since  their  success,  from  the  student  standpoint, 
must  always  depend  in  a  measure  on  the  success  of  the  teams 
'  they  coach,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  main  object  of  the  coaches 
should  be  to  turn  out  winning  teams.  Methods  are  all  too  fre- 
quently of  secondary  importance.  Trickery  and  deception  are 
openly  taught  by  some,  and  occasionally  brutal  tactics  are  com- 
mended, though  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  recent  years  brutality 
has  been  largely  eliminated  from  college  sports. 

Unquestionably,  too  much  time  and  thought  are  devoted  to 
athletics  by  the  representatives  of  our  colleges  who  participate  in 
it.  Nor  can  the  student  body  as  a  whole  be  entirely  exempted  from 
this  charge.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  majority  at  least  * 
of  our  college  athletes  today  to  give  the  time  and  attention  to  their 
studies  that  their  studies  properly  demand.     Too  many  outside 
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games,  too  much  time  devoted  to  practice,  and  too  much  thinking 
and  talking  about  the  athletic  situation  as  a  whole  cannot  help 
making  serious  inroads  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  student  body. 
And  somewhat  in  the  same  line,  it  may  also  be  said,  that  the  train- 
ing demanded  of  the  athletes  today  is  in  general  far  too  severe.  Ex- 
haustion, both  mental  and  physical,  naturally  follows,  and  studies 
must  suffer  in  consequence.  Over  and  over  again  have  I  heard 
college  athletes  say  that  during  the  training  season  they  were  too 
tired  to  work  when  evening  came,  and  that  studies  had  to  be 
slighted. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  the  present  situ- 
ation is  the  aloofness  which  characterizes  the  attitude  of  the  col- 
lege authorities  toward  the  athletic  activities  of  the  institutions 
over  which  they  preside.  The  evils  of  which  I  have  spoken  exist 
largely  because  of  this  attitude,  and  can  be  eliminated  only  when 
this  attitude  has  itself  been  changed.  So  long  as  college  authori- 
ties insist  that  the  moral  welfare  of  their  students  is  not  their 
special  concern  we  may  count  on  a  continuance  of  the  present  un- 
fortunate conditions.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  if  this  is  to  be  tl\e 
final  attitude  of  the  college  authorities,  the  end  of  college  athletics, 
as  it  now  exists  at  least,  is  already  in  sight.  The  average  college 
administrator  looks  upon  athletics  as  a  necessary  evil,  or  a  pleas- 
ant if  somewhat  overworked  diversion.  But  it  is  not  provided 
for  in  the  college  curriculum.  It  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
life  of  the  college,  and  hence,  it  is  not  to  be  meddled  with  by  col- 
lege officials.  This  is  the  menace  of  the  present  situation  as  I  see 
it.  From  what  has  been  said,  one  might  perhaps  infer  that  I 
believe  athletics  to  be  unqualifiedly  evil  in  its  influence.  The 
reverse  is  true ;  and  it  is  just  because  I  believe  heart  and  soul  in 
the  inherent  value  of  athletics  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  un- 
heatedly  of  these  manifest  abuses  that  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  athletics  in  our  school  and  college  life.  These  abuses  may  not 
bo  easy  to  handle,  but  they  must  be  met  and  corrected  if  we  are 
not  eventually  to  lose  the  permanent  and  very  real  values  of  this 
popular  and  wholesome  activity  of  student  life. 

The  benefits  from  athletics  are  much  better  appreciated  in  my 
judgment  by  schoolmasters  than  they  are  by  the  authorities  of 
our  colleges.  The  schoolmaster  lives  in  closer  contact  with  his 
boys  than  does  the  college  president.  His  business  is  to  see  that 
the  foundations  of  character  on  which  alone  an  effective  intellec- 
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tual  development  can  later  rest  are  laid  strong  and  sure^  and  he 
feels  therefore  as  college  authorities  so  often  seem  not  to  feel,  the 
deep  significance  of  athletics  in  building  that  character  rugged  and 
strong.  In  its  emphasis  on  training  and  clean  living  athletics 
exerts  an  untold  influence  for  good^  nor  is  this  emphasis  confined 
alone  to  those  who  participate.  The  student  body  as  a  whole  is 
affected,  and  the  life  of  the  college  is  lived  on  a  higher  and  better 
plane  in  consequence. 

ITo  better  vent  for  the  inherent  animal  spirits  of  youth  has  yet 
been  found  than  athletics.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
life  of  our  colleges  today  and  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  There  is 
more  wholesome  living,  more  manliness^  more  self-control.  There 
is  less  deviltry,  and  less  dissipation ;  and  athletics  unquestionably 
has  done  much  to  bring  about  this  gain.  The  lessons  of  team-work 
have  exerted  their  influence  far  and  wide,  and  have  taught  in  a 
practical  way  the  significance  of  lives  of  service  and  self-controL 
Many  a  boy  who  has  not  yielded  to  the  influence  of  harmful  ten- 
dencies and  superficial  weaknesses  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  has  had  wrought  into  the  very  groundwork  of  his  char- 
acter moral  principles  and  ideals  which  have  made  him  a  power 
for  good  among  his  mates.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  our  boys 
need  in  these  days  of  material  prosperity,  of  luxury,  of  ease,  and 
selfishness,  a  stimulating  antidote  to  develop  the  manhood  that  is 
within  them,  and  to  call  forth  to  larger  action  all  that  is  best  and 
highest  in  their  nature..  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  compare  with 
athletics  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  all-important  task.  As 
a  schoolmaster  I  would  not  know  where  to  turn  to  find  a  proper 
substitute  were  athletics  taken  from  our  student  life. 

Let  me  state  briefly  what. I  believe  to  be  necessary  reforms  in 
our  athletics,  as  it  exists  today,  if  it  is  to  fill  its  proper  place  in 
our  college  life.  There  should  be  required  and  organized  athletics 
for  all.  Those  who  carry  the  colors  of  their  institution  and  repre- 
sent it  on  its  varsity  teams  should  give  no  more  time  to  this  whole- 
some, activity  than  does  every  other  member  of  the  student  body. 
There  should  be  supervision  in  all  details.  The  health  of  the 
students  should  be  conserved.  The  amount  of  time  allowed  should 
be  definitely  limited.  The  ideals  of  honor  and  honesty  which  are 
being  taught  on  the  playing  fields  should  be  known  and  kept  pure 
and  high.  There  should  be  fewer  intercollegiate  contests,  and 
hence  less  publicity,  and  less  exaggeration.    No  special  privileges 
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should  be  allowed  to  the  members  of  varsity  teams  which  are  not 
granted  to  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  Only  coaches  should  be 
employed  who  are  provided  by  the  college,  from  its  own  faculty 
members  if  possible,  if  not  from  outside,  but  in  either  case  re- 
sponsible to  the  college  authorities  alone.  And  finally,  the  same 
insistence  should  be  placed  on  honesty  and  n^anliness  that  prevails 
in  the  classroom  and  elsewhere  in  college  life.  We  have  been 
Badly  remiss  in  this  particular  responsibility  in  our  handling  of 
Athletics.  Practices  are  tolerated  on  the  athletic  field  which  would 
not  for  a  moment  be  countenanced  elsewhere.  Dishonesty  is 
winked  at,  which  if  indulged  in  within  the  classroom  would  lead 
to  immediate  expulsion.  Suppose  I  were  to  see  at  the  game  in 
•Cambridge  this  afternoon  a  sight  which  only  a  few  years  ago  I 
witnessed  at  a  similar  contest,  when  an  end  rush,  knowing  that 
the  umpire's  back  was  turned,  stole  some  twenty-five  yards  offside, 
accepting  the  unfair  advantage  thus  gained,  and  knowing  full  well 
that  he  was  deliberately  breaking  the  rules  of  the  game.  Is  there 
any  justification  in  our  attitude  which  would  ignore  that  act,  and 
yet  would  force  a  boy  to  leave  college  in  disgrace  who  cheated  in 
the  classroom  ?  In  the  instance  to  which  I  refer,  the  act  with  its 
manifest  deception  was  witnessed  by  thousands,  including,  no 
doubt,  some  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  institution  which  the  culprit 
represented.  From  his  opponents  I  heard  hisses.  From  his  fel- 
low students  not  a  sound.  The  vast  majority  of  those  present 
«eemed  merely  to  accept  his  act  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  that  this  act  of  flagrant  dishonesty,  if  not  dishonor,  ever 
called  forth  a  word  of  protest  or  any  disciplinary  act.  How  can  we 
justify  such  a  position  as  this  ?  And  how  can  we  expect  that  our 
students  will  go  out  into  life's  exacting  work  with  anything  but 
•double  standards  of  honesty,  the  curse  of  our  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  today,  if  we  fail  ourselves  to  make  clear  to  them  in 
these  most  impressionable  years  of  their  life  that  honor  is  honor, 
and  honesty  is  honesty,  and  deception  is  deception  on  the  campus  as 
well  as  in  the  classroom,  and  in  every  relationship  which  pre- 
vails in  student  life.  When  we  begin  to  appreciate  what  some  of 
these  facts  truly  mean  we  shall  recognize  in  our  athletics,  I  be- 
lieve, not  a  dangerous  and  distracting  element  in  college  life,  but 
a  wholesome  outlet  for  youthful  spirits,  a  rare  opportunity  for 
inculcating  moral  truths,  and  a  potent  factor  in  building  sound 
-character  and  developing  effective  citizenship. 
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AliEXANDEB  MeIKLSJOHN. 

is  I  survey  the  program  of  yesterday  afternoon  and 

A  I  this  morning  my  mind  is  caught  by  the  figure  of  the 
B  cookery  or  bake-shop.  A  cook  from  foreign  parts 
has  been  brought  in  to  concoct  for  us  some  delicious 
dish,  pastry,  pudding,  or  pie.  And  those  of  us  who 
precede  him  on  the  program  are  simply  bringing  out 
from  the  pantry  the  ingredients  whidi  he  requires. 
Mr.  Eliot  came  laden  with  culture,  Mr.  Thomdike 
with  discipline;  Mr.  Hocking  set  forth  the  specific  purpose,  and 
today  Mr.  Steams  has  present^  athletics  for  mingling  in  the 
bowl.  It  is  with  much  fear  and  trembling  that  I  present  my 
burden,  the  Student  Activities.  I  am  aware  that  they  are  re- 
garded by  many  cooks  of  college  theory  as  spoiling  the  flavor  of 
the  educational  food.  Or  at  the  best  they  are  only  a  frosting  for 
the  cake,  a  sauce  for  the  pudding,  and  I  sadly  fear  that  this 
imported  cook  may  have  sauces  and  f rostings  of  his  own  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  may  reject  with  scorn  the  offering  I  have  been 
conmiissioned  to  bring. 

But  now  as  I  make  my  contribution^  to  the  program,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  done,  not  with  apology  and  timid  protesta- 
tion, but  rather  with  confidence,  with  the  assured  conviction  that 
no  cake  or  pudding  can  be  worth  the  eating  unless  it  have  this 
last  delicate  touch  of  perfection  which  my  condiment  will  give. 
May  I  confess  that  until  I  found  myself  obliged  to  write  this 
paper  on  Student  Activities,  I  had  not  realized  how  important, 
how  essential  they  are.  Is  it  not  true  in  general  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  discovering  that  a  cause  is  important,  or  a  truth  sig- 
nificant, is  to  make  a  speech  about  it?  Usually  one  makes  a 
speech  not  because  he  chooses  to  do  so,  but  because  he  is  invited 
to  do  so.  And  when  the  speech  has  to  be  prepared  and  delivered 
the  sheer  necessities  of  the  case  demand  that  one  believe  that  what 
he  says  is  worth  saying,  no  matter  what  it  may  turn  out  to  be.  In 
order  to  make  this  speech  at  all  I  must  believe  that  student  activi- 
ties have  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  college  community,  and  as  I 
seek  to  determine  that  place  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  seem  more 
and  more  important  and  significant. 
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To  begin^  then,  I  am  convinced,  as  I  write  this  paper^  that  m 
any  ideal  college,  student  activities  are  of  fundamental  importance 
and  that  any  one  who  would  cook  up  a  college  without  them  need 
hope  to  find  little  appreciation  of  his  wares,  I  can  say  thi9  with 
freedom  and  irresponsibility  today  because  mine  is  not  the  task 
of  selecting  or  compounding  the  elements.  I  have  an  article  tp. 
sell  and  I  will  sing  its  praises  long  and  loud.  It  is  for  the  cook  to. 
decide  whether  or  not  he  will  have  it  in  the  dish,  and  if  he  take, 
it  in,  to  give  it  proper  mingling  with  the  other  stuffs  which  other 
vendors  have  brought  iiu 

The  name  ^^student  activities"  is  intended,  I  presume,  to  ex*, 
press  a  difference  or  contrast.  The  name  marks  them  off  from  the. 
studies,  those  elements  of  the  college  life  which,  by  implication, 
are  either  not  student  affairs  or  not  activities.  I  fear  that  our, 
teachers  in  the  colleges  do  not  like  the  implication.  We  do  not 
like  to  have  studies  regarded  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  fac- 
ulty nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  wish  them  degraded  to  the  realm 
of  the  mere  passivities.  And  so  the  very  name  itself  arouses  an- 
tagonism. It  sugg(3sts  that  here  is  a  feature  of  the  college  life 
which  does  not  mix  very  peaceably  with  the  others.  It  is  not  a 
good  label  if  one  would  recommend  his  wares  to  college  teachers 
who  are  eagerly  striving  to  tempt  the  intellectual  appetites  of  the 
boys  entrusted  to  their  charge. 

If  we  include  imder  the  phrase  "student  activities"  apart  from 
athletics,  such  enterprises  as  debating,  dramatics,  music,  news- 
papers, literary  magazines,  philanthropic  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  social  functions  of  various  types,  one  may  express 
a  very  common  faculty  point  of  view  concerning  them  in  the  word^, 
"The  less  said  about  them,  the  better."  And  with  that  judgment 
properly  interpreted,  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  But  I  should  per- 
sonally not  intend  to  minimize  the  importance  of  such  activities. 
It  is  not  a  safe  generalization  to  declare  that  phases  of  human 
life  are  important  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
publicly  talked  about.  It  is  rather  assumed  amongst  us  that  many 
very  elemental  and  significant  features  of  our  common  life  are  not 
to  be  talked  about  at  all — they  are  to  be  taken  for  granted,  to  be 
accepted  as  given  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  And  it  is  just  this 
"givenness",  this  inevitableness  of  "student  activities"  which 
should  first  of  all  be  recognized  as  we  approach  them*  We  choose  to. 
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kring  boys  together  into  social  groups  in  order  that  we  may  teach 
them,  may  train  their  minds,  may  furnish  them  with  information. 
But  it  is  an  inevitable  incident  of  such  a  process  that  the  boys 
should  find  themselves  together  and  should  at  once  engage  in 
obmmon  activities  which  seem  to  them  attractive  and  at  least  en- 
tertaining. We  keep  them  busy,  or  try  to  do  so,  five  or  six  or  seven 
hours  a  day ;  with  due  allowance  for  the  separation  of  sleep,  they 
have  many  more  hours  than  these  to  spend  together  in  enterprises 
of  their  own  choosing.  We  did  not  bring  them  together  for  the 
sake  of  these  activities,  but  from  our  bringing  them  together,  these 
activities  follow.  They  are,  as  it  were,  a  necessary  accident  of 
the  teaching  process.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  there  they  are  and 
there  they  will  remain  in  some  fqrm  or  other  so  long  as  boys  are 
brought  together  in  the  common  life  of  a  college  campus.  And 
yetj  in  the  presence  of  these  inevitable  accidents  of  our  central 
purpose,  many  of  our  teachers  grudgingly  acknowledge  their 
presence  but,  resenting  it,  they  say,  "Let  them  alone ;  the  less  said 
about  them,  the  better." 

Now  if  this  attitude  were  not  bom  in  resentment,  I  should 
and.  it  very  congenial.  The  conclusion  which  it  states  seems  to  me 
excellent,  even  though  the  reasoning  which  leads  to  it  is  atrocious. 
The  truth  is  that  we  talk  too  much  about  student  activities,  meddle 
with  them  too  much,  and  legislate  about  them  too  much.  And  I 
^y  this  not  because  they  are  bad  but  because  they  are  too  good  tq 
be  spoiled  by  our  clumsy  interferences,  not  because  I  am  opposed  to 
them  but  because  I  would  like  to  see  them  freely  develop  and  grow 
as  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  boys  whose  growth  and  develop- 
ment is  our  chief  concern.  To  tamper  with  them  seems  to  me  like 
tampering  with  one's  complexion.  In  one  sphere  at  least  we  are 
sure  that  the  improvement  of  the  general  health  gives  better  perma- 
nent results  for  the  complexion  than  temporary  tampering,  however 
satisfying  for  the  moment.  My  impression  is  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  good  in  the  beautification  of  colleges;  make  them 
strong  and  healthy  and  the  activities  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

But  whether  our  ignoring  of  student  activities  be  due  to  hatred 
or  to  love,  there  are  times  when  even  the  most  abstract  teacher  is 
startled  into  recognition  of  them.  Last  Sunday  evening  I  heard 
tie'  Dean  of  one  of  our  great  law  schools  tell  about  the  work  of 
hib  school.  And  almost  his  first  remark  was,  '^You  will  not  find 
any  'activities'  at  the  law  school ;  we  give  a  man  enough  to  do  for 
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All  the  time  he  can  give  to  acHntyJ^  And  with  his  wordB,  there 
flashed  across  my  mind  the  vision  of  a  liberal  college  without  out- 
side activities.  What  would  it  be  like  to  teach  liberal  studies  to  a 
i;roup  of  students  who  should  give  all  their  time  to  their  studies, 
whose  work  should  be  their  playy  whose  time  should  be  wholly  at 
our  command?  I  think  I  have  still  enough  of  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  to  thrill  at  that  vision.  But  as  I  saw  it  and  reflected  on  it, 
there  came  to  mind  those  terrible  words  of  ITewman  in  which  he 
-contrasts  the  little  we  can  do  for  the  student  with  the  much  that 
he  can  do  for  himself. 

'^I  protest  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  had  to- choose  between  a 
«o-called  university,  whidi  dispensed  with  residence  and  tutorial 
superintendence,  and  gave  its  degrees  to  any  person  who  passed 
im  examination  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  a  university  which 
had  no  professors  or  examinatibns  at  all,  but  merely  brou^t  a 
number  of  young  men  together  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then 
sent  them  away  as  the  University  of  Oxford  is  said  to  have  done 
some  sixty  years  since,  if  I  were  asked  which  of  these  two  methods 
was  the  better  discipline  of  the  intellect, — ^mind,  I  do  not  say 
which  is  morally  better,  for  it  is  plain  that  compulsory  study  must 
be  a  good  and  idleness  an  intolerable  mischief, — ^but  if  I  must  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  courses  was  the  more  successful  in 
training,  moulding,  enlarging  the  mind,  which  sent  out  men  the 
more  fitted  for  their  secular  duties,  which  produced  better  public 
men,  men  of  the  world,  men  whose  names  would  descend  to  poster- 
ity, I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  that  univer- 
sity which  did  nothing,  over  that  which  exacted  of  its  members  an 
acquaintance  with  every  science  under  the  sun. 

"How  is  this  to  be  explaiixed?  I  suppose  as  follows:  When 
a  multitude  of  young  men,  keen,  open-hearted,  sympathetic,  and 
•observant,  as  young  men  are,  come  together  and  freely  mix  with 
each  other,  they  are  sure  to  learn  one  from  another,  even  thou^ 
there  be  no  one  to  teach  them ;  the  conversation  of  all  is  a  series  of 
liectures  to  each,  and  they  gain  for  themselves  new  ideas  and  views, 
^resh  matter  of  thought,  and  distinct  principles  for  judging  and 
acting,  day  by  day." 

Now  with  these  words  of  Newman  ringing  in  our  ears,  let  us 
-state  and  answer  a  fair  question,  ^'Would  you,  if  you  could,  free 
tin  undergraduate  college  from  its  activities?"  My  own  answer 
18  flatly  in  the  negative.    I  believe  that  whatever  a  liberal  college 
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ma^  be  with  them,  without  them  it  would  be  a  Borry  place  in  wiiich 
to  livot  And  for  this  oonduaion  there  are  at  least  two  reasons. 
First,  I  am  convinced  that  the  complete  absorption  of  the  student 
in  his  studies  would  not  in  most  cases  give  the  best  kind  of  college 
training.  We  are  trying  to  give  college  boys  not  simply  acquain- 
tance with  a  great  body  of  knowledge,  but,  more  important  than 
this,  they  must  also  acquire  understanding,  interpretation  of  what 
they  are  learning,  reconstruction  of  what  they  have  known.  And 
for  this  process  tibere  is  need  of  leisure,  of  deliberation  and  con- 
templation, of  a  certain  quiet  waiting  for  sub-conscious  processes  to 
do  their  part.  These  results  cannot  be  achieved  merely  by  digging 
and  grinding.  In  addition  to  the  work  there  must  be  the  leisure ; 
the  two  must  be  combined  if  the  fruits  of  culture  and  intelligence 
are  to  be  reached.  Again,  if  we  view  college  life  fairly,  we  dare 
not  fail  to  take  account  of  the  constantly  repeated  statement  of 
graduates  that  they  count  certain  ^'activities"  as  having  been  of 
far  greater  educational  value  than  the  studies  given  and  taken  in 
the  classroom.  I  am  sure  that  this  statement  contains  more  of 
falsity  than  of  truth.  But  there  is  a  truth  in  it,  and  it  behooves 
us  to  isolate  it  and  look  it  squarly  in  the  face.  As  I  look  back  on 
my  own  experience  of  teaching  and  disciplining,  I  seem  to  see 
what  these  graduates  mean.  I  see  it  most  clearly  when  I  try  to 
single  out  from  the  long  line  of  students  some  one  group  which 
shall  stand  forth  as  intellectually  the  best — ^best  in  college  work 
aud  best  in  promise  of  future  intellectual  achievement.  Much  as 
I  should  like  to  do  so,  I  cannot  draw  the  line  round  my  own  fa- 
vorite students  in  philosophy,  nor  the  leaders  in  mathematics,  nor 
those  successful  in  biology;  nor  could  I  fairly  award  the  palm 
to  the  Phi  B6ta  Eappa  men  who  have  excelled  in  all  their  sub- 
jects. It  seems  to  me  that  stronger  than  any  other  group,  tougher 
in  intellectual  fiber,  keener  in  intellectual  interest,  better  equipped 
to  battle  with  coming  problems,  are  the  college  debaters — the  boys 
who,  apart  from  their  regular  studies,  band  themselves  together 
for  intellectual  controversy  with  each  other  and  with  their  friends 
in  other  colleges.  I  am  not  concerned  to  argue  here  the  pros  and 
cons  of  intercollegiate  debate.  It  has  its  defects  as  well  as  its 
virtues.  But  if  it  be  true  that  in  this  activity  many  of  our  best 
minds  find  their  most  congenial  occupation  and  are  furthered  in 
intellectual  growth  rallier  than  hindered  in  it,  here  is  a  challenge 
which  we  cannot  fail  to  meet  in  the  administration  of  college  life 
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And  BtadieBt  And  in  some  measure^  thongfa  in  different  forma, 
what  is  true  of  debating  holds  true  of  dramatics,  of  writing,  of 
musiC)  and  the  other  activities.  When  boys  eagerly  form  their 
dubs  for  the  spontaneous,  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  some  chos^i 
ideal,  they  gain  from  it  a  power,  a  liveliness  of  interest  which  can 
never  be  gained  where  that  spontaneity  is  lacking. 

But  now  I  shall  be  asked,  ^^ould  you  substitute  these  activi- 
ties for  the  studies — give  up  the  class  room  for  the  lounging  room 
and  the  Union  ?  Of  course  not.  The  very  excellence  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  that  fundamentally  they  are  the  fruits  of  the  class  room. 
But  the  point  is  that  by  these  fruits  the  work  of  the  class  room 
ahall  be  known.  We  need  not  forget  that  these  activities  are  only 
accidental  and  that  the  real  values  lie  in  the  studies  and  the  teach- 
ing. But  none  the  less  it  is  true  that  these  activities  reveal  to  us, 
far  better  than  any  examinations  can  do,  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  class  room  itself.  They  are,  as  it  were,  mirrors  in  which  we 
imn  see  ourselves  and  our  work.  If  we  want  to  know  the  effect  ot 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  class  room,  let  us  look  to  see  what  the  stu- 
dents are  doing  outside  of  it  when  they  are  free  to  follow  theii^ 
own  desires.  If  they  do  not,  on  their  own  initiative,  carry  on  ac- 
tivities springing  out  of  their  studies,  then  you  may  count  on 
it  that  however  well  the  tests  are  met  the  studies  are  of  little  value. 
Show  me  a  college  in  which  literature  is  taught  but  in  which  the 
boys  do  not  band  together  to  read  and  write  and  criticise,  in  which 
they  do  not  yearn  to  be  themselves  "literary."  However  well  lit- 
erature may  be*  taught  in  that  college  it  is  not  well  learned.  What 
would  you  say  of  the  teaching  of  philosophy  which  did  not  send 
boys  off  into  quarrelling,  rending,  puzzling  bands,  determined  each 
to  give  to  his  fellows  the  solutions  of  the  problems  that  have 
bafled  human  thinking?  What  will  you  say  of  the  teaching  of 
history,  economics,  or  social  science  which  ends  in  the  passive 
appropriation  of  a  book.  Surely  if  it  is  vital,  you  will  find  the 
young  men  stimulated  by  it  eagerly  reforming  and  reshaping  in 
idea  the  society  about  them  and  perhaps  going  out  to  do  some  work 
to  bring  their  ideas  to  fulfillment.  And  if  in  these  and  other  cases 
it  does  appear  that  the  studies  in  the  class  room  have  no  outside 
i^ffect,  lead  to  no  outside  activities,  what  expectation  can  you  have 
that  they  will  lead  to  activity  after  the  college  days  are  done  ?  If 
studies  do  not  stimulate  to  spontaneous  free  outside  activities,  if 
they  are  merely  the  learning  of  lessons  and  giving  them  back,  then 
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^e  results  of  qu^.  itraining  axe  pitifully  snui}!;  y^  iqaj  ftendjont 
gpody  well-n^eiaiizig  bojs,  who  will  do  what  they  are  told  ai^d  re- 
frain fron^  doio^  anjijiing  eh^y  but  wq  shall  not  send  put  mei^  q{ 
mteUectual  power  and  grip  who  are  able  to  live  for  themselves  tb# 
life  which  the  4Btellect  opens  before  them. 

What  then,  in  a^  word,  should  be  our  attitude  toward  these  activjr 
ties }  I  think  that,  without  officially  looking  at  ithem,  we  should  be 
forever  watching  fhem  as  the  mariner  watches  his  barometer  whcai 
the  waves  are  high.  And.  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  class  iQcm 
dominates  th^  activities,  making  them  what  they  ou^t  to  be.  And 
how  is  that  to  be,  done  t  Oan  it  be  done  by  legislating  out  of  the 
college  all  activities  not  in  harmony  with  the  class  room  ?  I  fear 
tbat  very  litUe  can  be  accomplished  in  that  way.  The  only  |?eal 
way  to  dominate  the  activities  is  to  dominate  the  men  who  are  in 
them.  In  a  college  where  the  teacher  masters  the  mind  and  imagi- 
nation of  the  pupil,  there  will  be  little  trouble  about  harmful 
activities.  If  teachers  are  mere  taskmasters,  assigning  lessons  aai4 
seeing  that  they  are  done,  they  need  not  expect  the  boy  to  do  thmi 
over  again  a  second  time  just  for  the  love  of  the  task.  *^7fhisa  the 
cat's  away  the  mice  will  play,''  and  they  very  seldom  play  at  calling 
the  cat  to  come  back  so  that  they  may  be  chased  and  terrified  again* 
A  college  is  a  place  where  work  should  be  and  must  be  done,  but 
a  liberal  college  in  which  the  student  activities  are  simply  reao- 
tions  from  the  studies,  ways  of  escape  from  the  dreary  grind— r 
such  an  institution  is  not  a  college  at  alL  If  we  do  not  succeed 
in  making  boys  want  to  do  the  things  which  we  deem  worth  doings 
then  we  may  be  good  drill  masters  but  we  are  not  good  teachers 
and  we  have  no  proper  place  in  a  college  of  liberal  culture. 

But  I  know  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  talking  in  vague  generalit 
ties  and  of  missing  the  real  point  of  the  issue.  Do  not  these  aof 
tivities  interfere  with  the  studies,  I  shall  be  asked;  do  they  not 
take  time  and  energy  on  which  the  teacher  has.  a  ri^tful  claim  I 
Yes,  they  do.  But  there  are  many  other  things  whose  interfere 
ence  is  more  serious.  As  for  that,  one  study,  if  it  be  successful!}^ 
taught,  interferes  with  other  studies  not  so  well  taught.  But  ii| 
the  give  and  take  of  a  college  life,  a  study  should  be  able  to  tak$ 
care  of  itself.  The  teacher  has  large  power  in  his  own  hands;  if 
he  cannot  exercise  it  then  the  fault  belongs  to  him  rather  than  tQ 
the  situation. 

Teachers  often  tell  me  of  their  worries  about  the  overdoing  of 
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•Indeiit  activities.  And  I  know  that  they  are  overdone.  But  I 
have  far  more  worry  about  the  men  who  underdo  them.  The  men 
I  worry  aboat  are  those  who  overdo  the  inactivities.  What  of  the 
men  who  do  no  debating  nq  acting,  no  writings  no  reading,  no 
philanthropic  service,  no  music  ?  What  have  we  done  to  them  or 
failed  to  do  to  them  in  the  cli^ss  room  that  they  should  be  willing 
simply  not  to  be  in  the  hours  in  which  they  are  free  ?  What  in 
the  world  do  they  do  with  themselves  ?  So  far  as  one  can  see  they 
just  dawdle.  They  are  the  men  who  play  cards  or  pool,  who  tafid' 
mfaoat  the  teams>  read  the  papers,  wjUk  the  streets,  watch  the  pass* 
ers-by.  These  are  the  men  for  whom  I  feel  responsibility,  about' 
who9e  fate  I  torture  my  soul  with  dreadful  anticipations.  Would 
you  not  rather  have  them  engaged  in  activities  ?  When  we  have, 
found  some  way  of  saving  these  men  from  themselves,  it  will  be 
time  for  us  to  deal  with  their  brethren  who  are  at  least  alive  and 
whose  very  activity  at  times  puts  the  class  room  to  shano^e. 

The  one  attitude  toward  student  activities  which  seems  to  me. 
deplorable,  is  a  kind  of  sullen  hostility  which  one  sometimes  finds: 
in  earnest  college  teachers.  They  give  one  the  impression  of  having: 
been  beaten  in  a  fight,  of  feeling  that  the  worse  cause  has  prevailed 
over  the  better,  of  resenting  both  their  defeat  and  the  unfaimeas: 
of  a  conflict  in  which  such  a  defeat  is  possible.  Xow  the  trouble 
with  tJi^is  attitude  is  that  it  is  not  sane,  and  further,  that  it  places* 
the  teacher  in  an  utterly  false  relation  to  his  pupils.  Ko  teacher 
can  ever  afford  to  be  beaten  either  by  his  pupils  or  by  their  friends.. 
He  must  be  master  and  that  for  the  reason  that  he  has  in  charge 
the  fundamental  interests  upon  which  all  values  depend.  For 
the  sake  of  those  interests  he  must  dominate  the  boy  both  within 
the  class-room  and  outside  it,  and  whatever  the  difficulties,  he  mi^t 
never  admit  himself  beaten  in  the  task.  I  am  convinced  that  the: 
teachers  in  any  of  the  college  communities  which  we  know  can' 
make  of  those  communities  what  they  will.  If  they  fail,  the  fault: 
is  not  in  the  situation,  but  in  the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  • 
master  it. 

I  b^gan  this  paper  by  accepting  the  principle  concerning  stu*. 
dent  activities,  "The  less  said  about  them,  the  better."    I  think; 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  I  have  been  loyal  to  the  principle. .  I. 
'  have  tried  not  to  say  anything  but  simply  to  define  an  attitude. 

And  now  I  leave  my  parcel  on. the  cook's  table.    Let  himdo^' 
with  it  as  he  will. 
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HIS  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  been  intro- 
ducedy  either  literally  or  metaphorically,  as  a  chef. 
The  only  experience  that  I  have  ever  had  that 
allows  this  metaphor  was  one  which  might  be 
called  one  of  my  "student  activities,"  But  in  that 
experience  I  never  got  as  far  as  pudding.  Indeed, 
I  got  very  little  beyond  the  cereals.  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  President  Meiklejohn  refer  to  pudding  as 
&e  last  course.  I  supposed  that  I  was  in  the  "pie  belt"  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  pie  that  I  am  to  present,  and  it  is  mince  pie.  All  the 
ingredients  have  been  pr^ared,  including  that  which  President 
Meiklejohn  had  just  contributed,  which  is  almost  intoxicating/ 
and  the  nutmeg  offered  by  Dr.  Hocking,  so  recently  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  the  ginger  so  liberally  furnished  by 
the  presiding  officer.  It  is  for  me  simply  to  furnish  the  crust, 
and  I  shall  make  it  as  short  as  possible;  and  I  shall  serve  it  hot 
from  the  oven,  for  it  has  just  come  from  the  typewriter. 

The  final  preposition  "for"  in  the  general  topic  "What  is  a  Col- 
lege for  ?" — a  part  of  speech,  which  is  so  constantly  and  effectively 
employed  b^  the  Germans  to  give  terminal  facilities  to  their  sen- 
tences, but  which  was  forbidden  to  us  for  such  use  by  the  gram- 
mars of  our  youth — invites  attention  to  the  purpose  of  a  college, ' 
to  the  object  for  which  it  exists.  This  general  questionnaire,  put 
to  every  speaker,  is  like  the  supreme  question  in  the  shorter 
catechism :  "What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?"  And  it  might"  wtell 
have  the  same  general  answer.  But  the  sub-topics,  like  the  verses' 
in  the  wonderful  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Job,  seek  to  define  the 
thing  we  are  discussing  not  as  an  institution  for''  but  as  a  ^' place 
where/' 

In  that  catalogue  of  Job's  world  university,  which  begins: 
^^Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  silver  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they 
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fine  iV'' <md  which  proceeds  with  these  poetic  vintimajtioiii  of 
counes  iitmeteoiology,  g^logy,  chemistiy,  physical  geography  and 
engineering,  there  is  repeated  this  refrain:  '^But  where  is  the 
home  of  wisdom  and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding!" 

Job  said  of  man: 
He  has  taken  iron  out  of  the  earthy 
He  has  melted:  brass  from  the  stone. 
He  has  made  a  deep  shaft, 
He  has  swung  suspended  afar  from  men, 
He  hios  searched  for  stones  in  darkness, 
He  has  carved  the  flint, 
He  has  cleft  the  rock, 
He  has  bound  the  stream  from  overflowing, 
He  has  seen  every  precious  thing. 
He  has  searched  even  into  the  shadows  of  death, 
•'  And  yet  he  cries:  ^'Where  is  the  place  of  understanding!" 
;   Since  Job's  day  man  has  succeeded  in  doing  many  things  which 
enly  God  could  then  do  in  his  designing  the  place  which  no  vul- 
toie's  eye  had  seen  and  which  no  lion  had  passed  by. 
For  man  has  made  a  weight  for  the  winds. 
He  has  decreed  whether  the  rain  should  fall  upon  him, 
He  has  found  the  way  of  the  lightning, 
He  has  looked  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

.'  And  still  he  is  asking:  ''Where  is  the  place  of  understanding!'^ 
'  I  am  thinking  that  if  my  sub-topic  had  been  written  (under  the 
gieneral  topic  "What  is  the  College  For")  "The  Place  of  Under- 
standing", it  would  have  defined  the  location  or  purpose  of  tlie 
ideal  college  or  rather  the  ideal  university,  embracing  these  sev- 
eral colleges  of  "culture,"  "disciplinary  training,"  "special  prepa- 
ration," "athletics,"  "student  activities,"  even  as  Oxford  em- 
braces Corpus  Christi  and  Magdalen  and  Merton  and  Christ^s 
and  Exeter ;  for  the  ideal  college  is  the  "place  of  understanding.^' 

:  William  James  made  the  best  definition  of  a  college  when  he 
said,  in  effect,  that  it  was  a  place  where  one  learns  to  know  a 
good  man  when  one  sees  him, — it  is,  however,  only  the  positive 
form  of  Job's  negative  definition  of  "understanding," — James's 
is'  to  discover  the  good ;  Job's  was  to  "depart  from  the  evil." 
'/  But  such  a  definition  would  be  diflicult  of  application,  inter- 
pretation and  visualization.     It  would  not  be  satisfying.     One 
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must  begin  with  a  campus  luid  buildiagg  with  some  ivy  ouithen^ 
lecjture  pooms,  b^ll  fields,  donnitoriea,  Kegents  counts  or  Oaias^ 
gie  uni^,  and  prescribed  and  elective  courses,  r.f  t 

It  is  ao)  that  what  might  be  called  the  ided  heaven  has  boeii 
defined,  not  merely  as  a  place  of  ultimate  happiness,  bat  as  a 
place  of  color  and  dimension  and  substance.  The  heaven  whkli 
John  saw  in  the  Apocalypse  had,  for  example,  as  you  will  reicdl; 
twelve  foundations,  garnished  in  precious  stones.  And  I  liat^ 
wondered  how  the  sequence  was  determined :  the  first  f oundatisii 
was  of  jasper,  the  second  sapphire,  third  chalcedony,  fourth  enir 
erald,  fifth  sardony:x,  sixth  sadius,  seventh  chrysolite,  «ai^illi 
beryl,  ninth  topaz,  tenth  chrysoprasis,  elevendi  jacinth,  twelfdl 
amethyst. 

It  is  so  diat  we  much  visualize  this  ideal  '^place  of  underf 
standing."  And  we  may  begin  our  definition  by  saying  that  tiiieM 
are  twelve  foundations  imder  the  ideal  college.  There  is  not 
sgreeroait  as  to  the  stones  that  should  make  the  foundations; 
some  are  saying  that  whatever  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  yeas* 
should  be  accepted  as  fit  material  for  the  building  of  the  founda-t 
tions  of  the  ^'place  of  understanding," — marble  or  conglomerate^ 
the  age-old  disciplines,  so  old  as  to  be  considered  ^'natural,"  ot 
the  newer  and  synthetic  disciplines, — Greek  or  typewriting.         i 

When  I  was  crossing  the  ocean  recently,  out  on  the  high<  seta 
between  the  two  worlds,  where  one  is  less  disturbed  by  local  or 
provincial  or  national  considerations,  the  thought  came  to  me  that 
if  we  could  but  bring  together,  and  into  comparison,  the  content 
of  what  each  people  thinks  it  most  essential  that  its  children 
should  receive  through  formal  teaching  out  of  its  experienced 
what  information,  what  discipline — ^we  should,  after  eliminating 
that  which  is  local  and  peculiar  to  each  people,  reach  the  race's 
educational  foundations.  We  should  find  what  are  accredited  thsi 
vital  elemental  tuitions  of  the  race-mind  whidi,  as  ProfeaBCur. 
Qeorge  Edward  Woodberry  says,  has  been  ^Hbuilding  itself  from 
immemorial  time  out  of  this  mystery  of  thou^t  and  passion,  a» 
generation  after  generation  kneels  and  fights  and  fades,  takeft 
unerringly  the  best  that  anywhere  comes  to  be  in  all  the  worldy 
holds  to  it  with  the  cling  of  fate,  and  lets  all  else  fall  into  oIh 
livion."  I  believe  that  though  this  formal  tuition  which  teviry 
people  gives  to  its:  children,  is  colored  by  prejudice  and  ran 
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«t]?iiiii0d  by  tfeii^tieft  md  dxHtortedby.  mdSvidual  :ignoraiicie<  woA 
ael^fllmeasy  it  -yet  gLves  a  dear  iudidation  of 'the  disciplmes,  >knowlf 
«fdges  \>j  whidi  the  race  is  to  rise.  It.  ia  that  gipniua  of  the  species 
which,  as  Maeterlinck  says  of  plants,  is  to  save  it  from  tiie  stapidilj 
of  the  individual.  It  is  that  which  giyes  one  confidence  in  a  demk>o- 
raqy,  in  the  great,  deep  instincts  of  the  race. 

Upon  these  deep  racial  foundations  must  the  ideal  college  be 
faoilt  and  not  upon  an  incidental  art  of  upon  elected  fragmehts 
of  this  or  that,  valuable  as  they  may  be  as  a  basis  for  certain  life 
occupations. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  new  disciplines  are  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  tfaese^  foundatioUB ;  -the .  new  racial . acquisitions  je&uM 
gradually  be  embodied  as  a  result  of  the  new  human  uses  wbiok 
the  race  is  paking  of  this  world ;  but  their  values  must  be  tested 
not  as  servioeable  chimneys  or  as  ornamental  supplemental  furni- 
ture, but  as  foundations,  as  foundations  for  understanding  their 
stress  and  strain,  their  supporting  power  appmised.  And  they 
should  be  tested  not  by  mechanicians  but  by  seers,  aa  Dean  Arnold 
suggests.  If  I  CQuld  get  Samuels  to  anoint  Davids  I  could  give 
no  better  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  the  selecting  of  those 
who  are  fit 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  trying  to  secure  foundations  of  proper 
hei^t  and  strength,  public  attention  has  been  fixed  upon  the 
quantitative  requirements.  As  a  college  president,  I  intimated 
once  upon  a  time  that  the  Oamegie  table  might  come  to  have  a 
place  among  the  weights  and  measures  tables  in  the  arithmetics 
of  the  future,  so  exact  is  the  quantitative  prescription  by  which 
a  hei^tened  standard  of  quality  is  sought. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  a  wholesome  influence  has  been  ex- 
acted by  this  insistence  upon  the  time  element,  which  is,  after 
aU,  a  condition  of  developing  basic  strength,  firmly  as  I  believe, 
from  «3q[)erience,  that  the  time  could  generally,  be  diortened  if  we 
were  to  make  a  more  serious  business  of  our  school  training,  and 
of  course  could  be  materially  shortened  for  many  individuals. 

I  hold  to  the  apocalyptical  figure  a  moment  longer,  until  I 
have  said  that  there  should  be  many  gates  ipto  the  place  of  under- 
standing (as  there  are  many  pictured  for  the  place  of  happinese), 
but  these  gates,  I  repeat,  must  be  set,  each,  upon  the  great  raoi4 
foundations,  which  the  boy  haa  made  a  part  of  his  being,  a^d 
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not  open  to  any  cranuned  mind,  that  looks  toward  college  as  a 
place  of  athletics  or  social  advancement,  or  a  short  cat  to  pro- 
speotiTe  eocmomic  gain,  or  a  way  of  escape  from  more  rigorous 
responsibilities. 

:  So  we  come  into  the  place  of  the  ideal  college,  and  we  stand 
facing  its  disciplines  as  Browning's  Bishop  of  Blongram  and 
Gigadibs  in  the  well-known  ^'Apology/'. 

.  ^^e  are  two  college  friends,  suppose/'  the  Bishop  said,  pre- 
paring to 

^^cross  the  ocean  of  the  world 
Each  in  his  average  cabin  of  a  life"; 
And  they  debate  as  to  what  they  shall  take  on  the  journey,  even 
as  we  discuss  perennially  the  content  of  the  college  curriculum. 
i  You  make  your  ^'landsman's  list" ;  a  piano-forte,  all  Balzac's 
novels,  t)ie  little  Greek  books  they  make  so  well  in  Leipsic,  a 
framed  Correggio's  'Meeting  glow," — these  best  things  that  have 
come  out  of  the  race's  experience.    So  they  revelled  on. 

And  do  you  not  instantly  think,  in  passing,  how  little  such* 
a  dialogue  as  this  bears  resemblance  to  the  boisterous,  ungram- 
matical  colloquy  of  two  average  colliege  friends,  still  in  college  t 
What  one  overhears,  if  one  has  forgotten  one's  own  college  days, 
is  in  the  main,  talk  of  gamed,  of  die  superficialities  of  politics, 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  professors,  and  of  matters  of  even  less 
importance.  If  a  stranger  were  to  start  out  with  Professor  Wood- 
berry's  definition  of  education  (and  it  deserves  to  be  put  with 
Job's  and  James's)  "the  process  by  which  man  enters  into  the 
race-mind,  avails  himself  of  it,  absorbs  it,"  and  apply  that  defini- 
tion as  a  test  to  the  lovable,  splendid,  American  college  student,- 
how  little  inured  to  the  process  the  mind  of  that  lovable  fellow 
would  be  found  to  be. 

You  can  almolBt  feel,  I  am  prompted  to  say  parenthetically, 
that  one  good  at  least  will  come  out  of  the  world-war,  in  its  cul- 
tivation here  in  America  of  something  that  is  deeper  than  pa* 
triotism, — ^in  its  leading  men  into  race-mindedness,  into  a  sense 
o!f  freedom  in  the  world. 

Have  we  not  in  this  definition  of  Woodberry's,  some  intimation, 
general  as  it  is,  6f  tiie  curriculum  of  the  place  of  understanding, 
this  ideal  college,  where,  to  turn  the  definition  around,  the  world 
"is  reborn  in  the  young  soul,"  where  the  pollen  of  the  past's 
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rioheBt^  noblest  flowering  is  cangfat  into  a^  fresh-blown  mind — a 
mind  which  would  have  been  sterile,  without  these  microspores, 
these  microcosmic  seeds  scattered  from  a  rich  world  mind^  Our 
brilliant  young  philosopher,  Hocking,  spoke  of  it  vividly  as  rebirth 
and  we  do  not  need  to  go  back  to  Democritus,  who  said  education 
^^creates  in  man  a  new  nature."  This  ideal  college  is  more  con- 
cretely the  place  where  through  disciplines,  and  knowledges,  the 
literatures,  sciences  and  arts,  one  enters  into  the  race-mind,  goes 
out  into  the  bush  as  the  Australian  youth  with  the  sage  of  his  tribe 
—that  is,  into  an  understanding  of  the  ^^continuing  sacrifice" 
through  which  one  age  has  fed  the  next,  one  culture  has  given  it3 
fruit  to  another,  one  mind  has  Ughted  a  generation,  while  burn- 
ing itself  out. 

President  Eliot  has  performed  an  inestimable  service  to  this 
country  in  bringing  new  knowledges  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  come  to  the  place  of  understanding — ^indolently,  ignorantly, 
conceitedly,  though  many  come, — so  that  they  may  have  even  in 
disjointed  fragments  the  benefit  of  what  the  race-mind  has  ac-- 
quired  since  mediaeval  times,  in  its  '^progressive  comprehension." 

The  task  that  is  before  us  now  is  to  make  new.oompediums  of 
the  sciences,  literatures,  and  art  that  have  come  of  the  'liuman 
uses  of  the  earth,"— not  to  discard  geology  because  synthetic 
chemistry  has  been  added,  nor  to  spurn  aesthetics  because  bac- 
teriology has  entered,  nor  to  crowd  out  ethics  with  economics, 
but  to  relate  the  new  disciplines  to  the  old  and  in  their  synthesis 
and  interpretation  give  to  the  young  minds  filling  our  colleges  not 
only  the  power  to  think,  but  also  the  power,  the  zeal  and  the 
speech  to  reveal  the  developments  of  the  race's  thought  to  those 
to  whom  they  hand  on  the  torch. 

This  will  be  the  task,  not  of  pedagogy  primarily,  but  of  the 
great  poets  and  the  philosophers  of  science,  the  transfigurers  who 
will  fuse  the  knowledges  through  new  interpretations,  bring  to 
us  a  world  literature,  an  all-embracing  science,  a  synoptic,  social 
gospel,  and  a  practical  philosophy  whose  end,  as  Kant  said,  was 
to  find  'Hhe  method  of  educating  and  ruling  mankind." 

For  in  the  college  we  want  the  poet  and  the  teacher  to  convert 

the  atom  and  molecule  into  a  spiritual  force,  such  as  was  in  him 

who  first  dreamed  and  expressed  the  atomic  theory, — the  spiritual 

'  force  in  that  poet  who  laid  aside  his  own  affairs  to  learn  the  na- 
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fnre  Of  things  (natura  renim)  and  relate  them  to  die  natoie  of 
the  goda  (natora  deorum). 

So  ia  die  ooUege  approaching  die  ideal  college  to  become  for 
the  many  the  place  of  nnderatanding,  the  place  of  entering  die 
race-mind. 

I  cannot  tell  you  with  greater  definiteness,  what  the  cnrrica- 
Inm  of  this  ideal  college  is  to  be,  but  I  know  that  it  cannot  be  ger^ 
rymandered  either  by  student  indolence  or  vocational  narrown^BS, 
or  by  institutional  desire  for  numbers. 

I  turned  nig^t  before  last  to  C.  Hanford  Henderson's  book 
entitled  ''What  is  it  to  be  Educated/'  in  order  to  find  the  answer 
to  that  ''august  question'^  as  he  calls  it, — the  same  question 
essentially  which  has  been  put  to  us.  The  only  concrete  answer 
that  I  c6uld  find  was,  that  "education  and  personal  salvation  are 
one  and  the  same  thing/'  which  isn't  very  informing.  It  is  like 
saying  that  matter  is  electricity,  and  no  one  knows  what  elec- 
tricity is. 

But  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  my  own  answer  in  much 
the  same  phrase,  getting  my  suggestion  from  Dante.  (And  I've 
wished  that  another  Dante  would  come  upon  earth  to  write  a 
Divine  Comedy  concerning  the  living).  What  an  opportunity 
for  such  a  mind  in  devising  a  college  curriculum,  and  relating 
all  its  parts  I  I  have  been  impressed,  rereliding  him  in  recent 
years,  by  Dante's  wonderful  discrimination  in  providing  for  the 
punifiJiment  of  souls  lost  or  in  limbo.  There  is  not  a  prescribed  or 
elective  number  of  objective  standard  imits  of  agony  to  be  en- 
dured. Such  an  inferno  or  purgatorio  would  have  made  his  great 
epic  as  uninteresting  and  colorless  as  the  average  college  cata- 
logue. No.  His  punishments  take  character  of  the  souls  of  the 
men  who  are  suffering.  Their  tasks  are  fitted  to  their  soul's 
needs.  They  are  not  simply  doing  things,  pursuing  purgatorial 
and  infernal  vocations;  they  aro  working  out  their  soul's  salva- 
tion or  their  soul's  eternal  torment. 

If  we  were  only  as  discriminating  in  dealing  with  living  souls, 
helping  them  to  work  out  their  salvation  here !  For,  after  all,  as 
Henderson  says,  "education  and  personal  salvation  aro  one  and 
the  same  thing." 

And  that  curriculum  of  salvation  is  to  be  vitally,  daily  rolated 
with  the  earth  life,  the  home,  the  community,  the  state,  die  World 
— ^with  the  race-mind. 
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'TJie  ideal  ooUege  is  not  to  be  like  luito  the  colleges  which  Sam- 
uel Butler  describes  (in  that  satire  which  Augustine  Birrell  has 
^Ikl  the  best  of  its  kind  since  GhiUiver)  in  "Erewhon/'-^the 
Colleges  of  Unreason, — ^where  the  principal  study  was  *Tiypo- 
thetics."  They  argued  there  that  to  "teach  a  boy  merely  the  na- 
ture, of  things  which  exist  in  the  world  around  him  would  be 
i;ivilig  him  but  a  narrow  and  shallow  conception  of  the  universe, 
#hich  it  is  urged  might  contain  all  manner  of  things  which  are 
Biot  now  found  therein."  And  so  they  spend  their  time  in  imagin- 
ing all  sorts  of  utterly  strange  and  impossible  contingencies,  con- 
versing even  in  a  hypothetical  language  and  having,  indeed,  to 
maintain  professorship  of  Unreason  and  Evasion  in  order  to  pre- 
serve vested  opinions  and  traditional  creeds  out  of  which  the  race 
has  risen. 

.  (I  saw  the  interesting  self -painted  face  of  the  satirical  philos- 
opher a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  dining  room  of  St  John's  College 
ia  Cambridge, — and  I  applied  to  his  college  that  striking  aphor- 
ism of  his  which  might  be  generically  applied  to  colleges,  that 
the  hen  was  only  the  ^g's  way  of  producing  another  egg 
and  so  of  perpetuating  the  germ.  The  college  is  the  mind's  way 
•of  getting  another  mind  bom.  It  all  comes  back  to  Democritus 
and  Woodberry  and  Hocking  again, —  "re-birth.") 

'And  the  college  must  ever  be  ready,  alert,  to  weave  into  its 
curriculum  what  the  new  human  uses  of  the  world  add  to  the 
race's  consciousness  so  far  as  it  can  be  interpreted  and  is  vital 
to  be  preserved. 

I  had  once  to  defend  a  college  course  which  was  conventionally 
so  uncultural  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  windows.  It  was 
:a  course  in  public  health.  Qoing  one  day  to  the  laboratory,  I  had 
difficulty  at  first  in  staying  in  the  room.  A  half  dozen  college 
men  were  standing  around  the  carcass  of  a  cow  that  had  died  or 
had  been  put  to  death  because  of  tuberculosis.  "Uncultural?"  1 
said  "these  yoimg  men  are  preparing  themselves  to  perform  the 
duties  of  an  office  which  is  the  nearest  of  all  our  existing  public 
functions  to  those  of  the  most  sacred  official  in  ancient  life.  We 
have  the  highest  classical  prototype  for  them.  He  was  the  haru9- 
pex  who  examined  the  entrails  of  animals  in  order  to  divine  the 
will  of  the  Gods.  These  young  men  were  examining  the  interior 
parts  of  a  cow  in  order  to  interpret  the  laws  of  God  to  men.    If 
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Viigil  had  only  put  this  into  his  Qoorgics  the  prooess  mig^t  have 
riflen  to  cultural  dignity. 

What  we  indeed  need^  as  Professor  Palmer  has  intimated  in 
his  essay  on  the  "ideal  teacher^'  is  the  transfigurer.   ♦   ♦   ♦   ♦ 

If  the  college  is  to  be  merely  or  chiefly  a  place  of  discipline, 
then  its  tasks  might  bettar  be  given  over  to  the  hi^  schools,  to  the 
gymnasia.  If  it  is  to  be  a  place  of  special  preparation  for  life,, 
then  it  would  better  give  way  to  the  professional,  the  technical 
school,  the  university.  If  it  is  to  be  a  place  merely  ihrou^  which 
to  attain,  in  an  agreeable  way,  social  position  and  conventional 
culture,  to  take  part  in  contests  of  bodily  strength  and  skill,  or 
to  enjoy  only  the  companionships  and  friendships  of  living,  (that 
is,  if  it  is  to  be  a  great  college-country  or  -city  dub),  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  worth  preserving  as  an  American  institution.  But  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  be  for  the  many  (what,  it  has  been,  thank  Qod, 
for  the  few)y  if  it  is  to  be  for  all  the  fit,  a  place  of  understand- 
ing, of  rebirth,  of  entering  the  race  mind,  then  is  our  American 
coUege  to  be  the  ideal  college. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  made  this  ideal  college  sufficiently 
clear  in  outline  or  curriculum  so  that  you  can  even  tell  (to  borrow 
an  observation  of  Gilbert  Chesterton's)  whether  it  is  a  "cloud'* 
or  a  "cape."  And  this  would  be  an  unhappy  attempt  at  definition 
if  I  left  you  in  doubt,  for,  as  Chesterton  has  further  said,  the 
most  dangerous  ideals  are  those  which  may  be  taken  for  some- 
thing  practical  and  the  most  dangerous  practical  things  those 
whidi  are  taken  for  the  ideaL 

But  I  assure  you  that  the  thing  I  see  is  a  "cape"  and  not  a 
"cloudV  or  rather  that  it  is  something  substantial  that  will  build 
itself  impregnably  not  alone  on  some  "cape  sublime"  "frowning 
upon  the  idle  foam  of  time"  but  in  whatever  latitude  or  longi- 
tude such  a  purpose  as  that  which  I  have  tried  to  define  rises 
from  human  desire  and  is  expressed  through  the  gathering  of 
great  souls  as  teachers. 
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It  was  the  Editor's  privilege  to  attend  most  of  the  sessions  of  the 
recent  meeting,  in  Boston,  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools,  including  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome  on  Friday  evening.  The  formal  addresses  appear  in  this 
number  of  Education.  But  in  any  written  or  printed  page  it  is,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  to  reproduce  the  lightning  flashes 
of  wit  and  humor  as  these  played  upon  the  faces  and  coruscated  in 
the  utterances  of  the  speakers.  It  was  a  gathering  of  the  elite, — a 
company  of  the  educational  "nobility^*,  and  there  were  no  dull  mo- 
ments, from  start  to  finish.  It  is  an  education  in  itself  to  be  in  such 
company. 

At  the  banquet  there  was  some  remarkably  good  "after-dinner'* 
speaking.  Various  phases  of  the  general  subject  of  the  value  of  a 
college  training  were  presented,  some  of  the  speakers  bringing  out 
the  less  serious  side  of  the  college  student's  life;  and  others,  notably 
Dean  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  of  Simmons  College,  who,  by  the  way 
was  the  only  woman  speaker  of  the  entire  session,  striking  down 
deep  in  masterly  extemporaneous  speech  into  the  fundamental  values 
of  all  educational  training.  Miss  Arnold  showed  how  intimate  were  the 
relations  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  the  future  success  or 
failure  of  their  students,  and  advocated  a  larger  conception  of  life  and 
a  broader  preparation  for  its  responsibilities  by  means  of  a  training 
that  should  be  both  vocational  and  cultural. 

We  believe  that  it  was  more  than  mere  gallantry  that  prompted 
the  comments  heard  on  every  side  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  that  the 
address  of  Miss  Arnold  was  the  feature  of  the  informal  session. 


The  various  activities  of  college  life  were  thoroughly  discussed  in 
the  general  program  of  the  Association,  as  our  readers  will  see  by  the 
papers  presented  in  these  pages.  It  was  fitting  that  Dr.  Eliot  should 
lead  off  with  a  masterly  presentation  of  what  constitutes  a  really  edu- 
cated or  cultivated  human  being.  No  one  in  the  land  is  better  fitted 
than  he  to  attempt  such  a  definition.  He  spoke  extemporaneously, 
out  of  his  ripe  experience.  The  Association  had  his  address  carefully 
taken  down  by  well  qualified  stenographers.  We  believe  that  our 
readers  will  find  much  that  is  inspiring  and  helpful  in  all  the  ad- 
dresses and  we  are  sure  that  this  Association  is  proving  itself  a  most 
valuable  and  influential  agency  and  that  it  stands  for  ihe  best  things 
in  the  educational  life  of  our  country. 
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The  question  ^TV^hat  is  the  College  Por?^^  is  identical,  in  the  final 
analysis,  with  the  question  "What  is  life  For?*'  A  college  course  is 
life,  in  miniature.  The  college  is  a  little  world  by  itself  and  the 
student's  life  therein  has  in  it  all  the  elemental  relations  and  experi- 
ences that  he  will  meet  with  in  after  life.  It  is  thus  a  wonderful 
training  ground;  and  most  college  students  find  their  level  and  get 
their  bearings  among  their  fellows  while  in  college,  in  a  way  that  is 
prophetic  of  what  will  follow.  Not  always^  for  life  is  a  magician  and 
nature  works  sometimes  in  a  mysterious  way  and  there  are  surprises 
in  the  post-graduate  development  of  some  students.  But  it  is  not 
safe  to  juggle  with  these  possibilities.  There  are  many  different  ways 
of  answering  the  question  "What  is  CoUege,^^  or  "What  is  Life  For?*' 
Perhaps  in  the  end  the  several  serious  answers  come  to  about  the 
same  tiling.  The  laws  of  man's  life  are  written  in  the  soul  itself  and 
the  voice  of  conscience  proclaims  the  authority  of  these  laws.  Man 
is  to  live  nobly,  unselfishly,  serviceably;  not  for  what  he  can  get,  but 
for  what  he  can  give;  not  for  what  he  can  enjoy  but  for  what  he  can 
achieve;  not  for  today  but  forever.  Hence  his  vision  is  forward,  out-- 
ward,  upward.  He  has  certain  capacities  which  are  in  the  embryo.  He 
must  train  them,  discipline  them,  exercise  them  and  render  them  efii- 
cient.  He  must  co-ordinate  them,  get  them  to  work  in  unison.  He  must 
gain  control  of  them  and  secure  balance,  proportion.  College  life  is  the 
time  set  apart  especially,  as  the  opportunity  for  getting  established 
upon  this  basis  of  self-control  and  self-expression.  The  college  graduate 
should  be  a  well-balanced  man.  He  should  have  himself  well  in 
hand,  know  how  to  think  and  act;  when  to  act  and  when  to  stop 
acting.  In  his  community  he  ought  to  be  in  some  senses  and  in  some 
lines  of  activity  a  leader,  a  person  of  initiative,  a  counselor,  a  balance- 
wheel  to  prevent  wrong  or  rash  action.  In  fact  the  Word  ^'balance*' 
comes  pretty  near  to  expressing  the  best  result  of  college  training. 
The  man  who  graduates  as  a  weU-balanced  man  will  be  l&ely  to  find 
for  himself  the  correct  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  life,  itself, 
forr 

All  thi&  has  in  it  the  answer  to  the  questions  that  are  constantly 
recurring  about  college  courses,  college  methods,  college  government, 
college  activities.  By  keeping  in  mind  this  main  purpose  for  which 
the  college  exists,  namely  to  turn  out  well-balanced  men  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  college  for  vocational  and  for  cul- 
'  tural  courses;  for  hard  study  and  for  play;  for  faculty  activities  and 
for  student  activities.  As  one  of  the  speakers  intimated  the  thing  to 
be  chiefly  dreaded  is  the  inactivities.  There  is  a  place  in  college  and 
in  life  for  any  one  who  is  earnestly  and  vigorously  doing  something 
and  doing  it  well.  But  the  loafer,  the  drone, — ^there  is  no  use  for 
him  in  college  or  in  society.  Nature  abhors  and  seeks  to  eliminate 
the  drone. 
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Knowing  how  to  iiBe  a  library  is  so  important  in  the  .estimation  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  that  Dr.  Henry  B.  Evans,  of 
the  Bureau^s  editorial  staff,  has  been  commissioned  to  find  out  what 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  are  doing  as  to  "instruction 
in  the  management  and  use  of  libraries."  The  results  of  this  investi- 
gation are  made  public  in  a  bulletin  just  issued,  on  "Library  Instr\ic- 
tion  in  Universties,  Colleges,  and  -Normal  Schools." 

Out  of  446  institutions  of  higher  education  replying,  91  give  defi- 
nite library  courses.  Of  166  normal  schools  replying  to  the  Bureau's 
inquiry,  93  reported  instruction  in  library  methods. 

Separate  library  schools  have  been  established  at  the  following  in- 
stitutions: Simmons  College,  Boston;  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  University  of  Wisconsin;  University  of  Illinois;  and 
Syracuse  University,  New  York. 

Required  courses  in  library  instruction  are  maintained  by  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College,  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Ohio 
State  University,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Utah  Agricultural  College,  and  the  University  of  Washington. 
All  of  these  institutions  give  full  credit  toward  graduation  for  courses 
designed  to  train  students  in  effective  use  of  books  and  libraries. 

Elective  courses  in  library  work  are  offered  by  many  prominent  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  including  Cornell  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  University  of  Denver. 

Wisconsin  and  Idaho  are  the  only  States  requiring  library  instruc- 
tion in  the  normal  schools,  according  to  the  report.  "The  best  mate- 
rial in  a  library,"  the  bulletin  asserts^  "is  frequently  in  the  form  of 
magazine  articles,  pamphlets,  and  technical  papers  prepared  by  ex- 
perts. Every  student  should  be  required  to  take  some  course  in  the 
handling  of  library  tools.  Such  a  course  should  not  only  be  required, 
but  it  should  constitute  a  definite  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  de- 
gree," 


Texas  is  a  ^^ve"  state,  educationally  speaking.  We  note  with  pleas- 
ure a  reorganization  of  the  Texas  School  Journal,  which  has  now  com- 
bined with  itself  the  Texas  School  Magazine,  with  H.  T.  Musselman, 
Editor,  J.  L.  Bussell,  Business  Manager,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Sutton,  Super- 
intendent P.  W.  Horn,  Superintendent  J.  F.  Kimball,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Bizzell  and  J.  W.  Cantwell  as  Contributing  Editors.  The  state  is  big 
with  possibilities  of  all  kinds  and  full  of  new,  young  energy.  We  look 
for  great  things  in  its  educational  development  and  we  believe  that 
the  Journal  will  both  reflect  and  help  to  shape  that  development.  Prom 
our  older  civilization  here  in  New  England,  Education  extends  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  to  Texas  School  enterprises  in  general  and  the 
reorganized  Journal  staff  in  particular. 
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The  following  paragraphs  relate  so  closely  to  the  subject  dificnssed 
in  this  number  of  Education  that  we  present  them  substantially  as 
they  appear  in  recent  bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Education  at 
Washington : 

In  recognition  of  the  peculiar  problems  and  obligations  of  the  City 
College  or  UNiVBBSiTy  and  with  the  conviction  that  these  can  most  ef- 
fectively be  met  by  combined  action  and  the  interchange  of  experience 
and  opinion,  representatives  of  a  number  of  such  institutions  recently 
met  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  formed  a  new  organization,  to  be  known 
as  the  "Association  of  Urban  Universities/'  The  call  for  the  meeting 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  association  thus  set  forth  the  tasks 
and  purposes  of  urban  universities.  "The  municipal  colleges  are  aim- 
ing to  do  for  their  cities  some  of  the  things  the  State  universities 
are  doing  so  admirably  for  their  States.  Private  institutions  in  cities, 
realizing  the  obligations  resulting  from  freedom  of  taxation,  are  en- 
deavoring to  serve  their  local  communities.  The  general  public,  on 
the  one  side,  is  awakening  to  the  value  and  necessity  of  expert  knowl- 
edge, and  the  universities,  on  the  other,  are  realizing  as  never  before 
their  duty  to  train  men  and  women  for  municipal,  State  and  National 
positions." 

Institutions  that  have  already  declared  their  interest  in  the  move- 
ment, include:  The  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio;  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  James  Milliken  Univer- 
sity, Decatur,  111.;  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. ;  New  York  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Boston,  Mass. ;  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Toledo 
University,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  educational  commission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  under  authorization  of  the  general  conference,  gave  last  August 
the  following  definition  of  the  junior  college : 

1.  A  faculty  of  not  less  than  six  competent  teachers  having  at 
least  a  bachelor's  degree,  exclusive  of  teachers  of  art,  music,  expres- 
sion, or  household  arts  and  sciences. 

2.  A  library  of  1,000  bound  volumes  selected  with  reference  to 
college  uses  and  exclusive  of  government  publications. 

3.  A  laboratory  equipment  worth  at  least  $1,000  unless  the  col- 
lege is  exclusively  a  classical  institution. 

4.  The  academy  or  preparatory  department  to  be  a  standard  or 
secondary  high  school  whose  graduate  is  admitted  without  examina- 
tion to  the  freshman  class  of  the  standard  college. 
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5.  In  the  two  college  years  the  institution  is  to  do  the  work  usually 
done  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  standard  college, 
80  that  the  junior  college  graduates  may  enter  without  prejudice  the 
junior  year  of  the  standard  college.  Each  institution  should  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  its  course  of  study  to  the  requirements  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  college  with  which  it  is  most 
closely  allied. 

6.  The  standard  college  is  to  grant  30  hours*  college  credit  of 
full  junior  standing,  and  no  more,  to  the  graduate  of  the  junior  college. 

7.  The  jimior  college  shall  not  confer  any  bachelor's  degree. 

A  summary  of  the  correspondence  carried  on  by  the  educational  com- 
mission with  jimior  college  presidents  and  presented  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Christian  Advocate  indicates  that  institutions  have  accepted 
junior  college  rating  chiefly  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  broad  curriculum  and  the  sharp  competition  of  the  public 
schools,  the  marvelous  development  of  State-supported  institutions  of 
learning,  the  growing  strength  of  the  movement  for  standardization, 
educational  honesty,  aflSliation  with  and  the  recognition  by  State 
universities  and  sti^ndard  colleges. 
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The  Pbofebsional  Training  of  Teachers. — Prance  and  Prussia 
are  the  two  nations  in  which  professional  training  of  teachers  has 
been  most  thoroughly  systematized  in  accordance  with  well  defined 
principles.  The  distinction  between  the  two  systems  in  this  respect 
is  profound.  The  German  system  is  keyed  on  the  doctrine  of  service 
to  the  state ;  the  French  system  on  ethical  principles  in  which  patriot- 
ism and  human  solidarity  have  equal  recognition. 

Until  a  recent  date  the  English  have  made  method  the  dominant 
idea  in  the  preparation  of  teachers:  Do  as  the  head  teacher  does,  was 
the  tacit  injunction  alike  to  pupil-teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  to  assistant  masters  in  the  endowed  schools;  hence,  traditional 
methods  of  great  tenacity  and  vigor.  Reflection  upon  these  processes 
born  of  experience,  has  developed  also  fruitful  doctrines  that  are 
gradually  giving  distinct  character  to  the  professional  education  of 
teachers  in  England.  This  development  is  fostered  by  the  Universi- 
ties which  are  taking  up  the  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  land  where  method  was  so  long  the  watch-word,  chief  stress  is 
now  placed  on  educational  theory,  including  the  philosophy  and  his- 
tory of  systems  and  processes.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  develop- 
ment pertains  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  secondary 
schools,  which,  it  is  now  ever3rwhere  agreed,  is  a  university  function. 
While  the  leading  professors  of  education  in  the  English  universities 
insist  that  practice  and  theory  should  be  combined,  the  tendency  with 
all  is  to  insist  upon  theory  as  the  informing  spirit  of  practice.  Dr. 
Lloyd  Morgan  of  Bristol  has  gone  so  far  as  to  dissent  from  the  general 
opinion  that  most  of  the  time  of  the  student  under  training  should  be 
spent  in  practice. 

He  points  out  that  in  this  exercise  the  students  are  ^'merely  doing 
what,  if  they  become  teachers,  they  will  have  to  do  all  their  lives.''  In 
University  lecture  rooms  they  have  an  opportunity  of  being  made 
familiar  with  ideas  on  education — an  opportunity  they  vrill  never  have 
again  in  an  equal  degree.  It  is  the  one  chance  in  their  life  experience. 
This  is  a  consideration  that  may  well  give  us  pause.  In  our  over  em- 
phasis upon  motor  training,  making  objective  crude  inward  ideas,  we 
overlook  the  subjective  element,  the  activity  by  which  the  individual 
stores  up  energizing  ideas — the  ''idfe-force"  which  later  will  serve  as 
the  consciously  directed  instrument  of  his  life  work. 


An  Invaluable  Book  for  Teachers. — This  English  translation 
of  the  latest  book  by  Emile  Boutroux  makes  it  easy  for  American 
teachers  to  profit  by  this  most  suggestive  and  informing  discussion  of 
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"Education  and  Ethics/'  The  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  normal  school  at  Fontenay,  and  while  especially  in- 
tended for  French  teachers,  is  e<jually  valuable  to  those  of  other  na- 
tions. The  distinction  between  mstruction  and  education  in  the  in- 
troduction gives  the  theme  of  the  entire  work,  which  is  that  of  ethics 
OS  an  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  conscience.  This  develop- 
ment is  itself  a  result  of  teaching  and  hence  instruction  and  educa- 
tion, though  distinct,  are  inseparable.  The  principal  systems  of 
ethics  are  reviewed  in  the  first  three  lectures  and  the  superiority  of 
Christian  ethics  disclosed  through  their  analysis.  The  last  four  lec- 
tures in  the  series  treat  of  the  practical  application  of  ethical  princi- 
ples to  the  teacher's  work,  and  incidentally  discuss  the  motives  that 
should  influence  the  young  to  study,  and  methods  by  which  instruc- 
tion becomes  most  fruitful  of  results  in  life  and  character. 

The  English  translation  of  the  work  is  by  Fred  Rothwell,  and  is 
for  sde  by  Williams  and  Norgate,  London. 


Notes  from  Australia. — ^The  Montessori  system  has  met  with 
great  favor  in  New  South  Wales,  where  interest  in  the  subject  was 
first  excited  by  articles  in  American  magazines;  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation took  measures  to  have  the  system  tried  in  the  practice  school 
attached  to  the  normal  school  of  Sydney,  and  eventually  sent  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  experiment  to  Home  to  study  the  system  un- 
der its  author.  The  success  of  the  experiment  in  Sydney  has  led  other 
Australian  states  to  follow  this  example. 

The  Australian  states  will  be  well  represented  at  the  Panama  Ex- 
position, San  Francisco.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Austra- 
lia and  Tasmania  have  announced  arrangements  to  this  effect  and  the 
Minister  of  External  Affairs  expresses  the  belief  that  Queensland  and 
West  Australia  will  join  the  scheme. 


A  New  Policy  ikt  Siberia. — ^The  rural  uplift  movement  is  world- 
wide; it  has  spread  to  all  nations,  to  their  outlying  territories  and 
their  colonial  possessions.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  this  movement 
more  significant  than  in  Siberia.  In  this  far  eastern  province  Russia 
is  developing  a  colonial  policy  worthy  of  attention.  It  began  necessa- 
rily with  the  Russian  trans-Siberian  railroad  system,  for  everywhere 
internal  developments  depend  upon  means  of  communication.  As 
soon  as  these  Were  in  operation  inducements  were  offered  to  colonists, 
and  measures  taken  to  assist  them  in  securing  lands  and  implements. 
Sj)ecial  provision  is  made  for  rest  places  along  the  lines  of  transporta- 
tion, in  which  the  travellers  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  tiieir  journey; 
and  hospitals  are  established  in  which  tiie  sick  receive  medioil  care 
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and  the  weak  and  the  children  are  fed.  In  1908  there  was  spent  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  the  opening  of  new  hospitals,  more  than  100,000 
rubles  ($51,600),  principally  at  the  sources  of  the  Ussuri  Eiver,  at 
Anutchmo,  and  on  the  Iman  and  Vaku  Rivers,  where  the  colonists 
were  organized,  and  those  attacked  by  scurvy  were  supplied  with  fresh 
vegetables.  Later  on,  the  colonization  was  directed  into  the  countnr 
round  about  Habarofsk,  where  similar  organizations  were  established. 

At  present  there  exist  8  colonization  hospitals  with  465  beds,  besides 
29  ambulatories,  with  11  doctors  and  61  assistants  and  a  further  staff 
of  169  persons.  In  1912  the  upkeep  of  this  staff  cost  $66,823;  medi- 
cine, surgical  instruments,  etc.,  $20,078;  upkeep  of  feeding  places, 
$5,937;  other  expenses,  examination  en  route,  etc.,  and  children's 
home,  $126,265;  buildings,  $44,586;  making  a  grand  total  of  $262,- 
689. 

Sociological  problems  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  in  Bussia  and  the  OovemmenD  seems  at  present  ready  to  profit 
by  their  advice  in  its  plans  for  internal  improvement  in  all  parts  of 
the  vast  Empire.  A,  T.  S. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CLEOPATRA,  QUEEN  OP  EGYPT.  With 
special  reference  to  her  relations  with  Pompey,  Caesar,  Antony,  and 
Octavius  which  had  so  important  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  By  Arthur  E.  P.  B.  Weigall,  Inspector-General  of  An- 
tiquities, Government  of  Egypt.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  Volume  of  some  400  pages  will  hold  the  reader's  interest  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  this  most  interesting  and 
romantic  character,  ''portrayed  from  a  new  view  point,  and  judged  by 
the  standards  of  her  own  times."  It  is  written  in  a  smooth  and  grace- 
ful style,  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  handle  his  subject  authoritatively, 
owing  to  many  years'  residence  in  Egypt  and  thorough  familiarity  with 
Alexandria  and  with  Greek  and  Egyptian  antiquities.  Fourteen  full  page 
plates  and  several  maps  are  included  in  the  volume. 

FAMILY  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT.  Including  Problems  of  Investment 
•and  Expenditure.  By  Thirmuthis  A.  Brookman,  Boston.  D.  C.  Heath 
-A  Co. 

This  book  presents  the  **mathematics  of  money"  as  illustrated  by  the 
finances  of  a  family  of  small  means.  It  is  a  novel  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic,  which  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  by  those  actually 
handling  household  finances,  as  well  as  by  the  pupils  in  the  schools. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  A.  S.  Mackenzie,  MA., 
Litt.D.  Professor  of  English  Literature,  State  University  of  Kentucky, 
New  York.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Dr.  Mackenzie's  History  of  English  Literature  does  not  differ  in  any 
-essential  particular  from  the  several  very  good  ones  previously  on  the 
market.  The  usual  maps,  text,  list  of  supplementary"  readings,  chapter 
summaries,  etc.,  are  all  there,  presented  in  about  the  usual  order.  How- 
•ever,  the  subject  is  of  large  importance,  the  field  for  the  use  of  such  books 
is  extensive  and  "there  is  always  room  for  one  more." 

STUDIES  IN  FOREIGN  EDUCATION.  By  Cloudesley  Brereton.  Bos- 
Ion.    Houghton  MifSin  Co.    Price  $1.60. 

Mr.  Brereton  wields  an  able  and  facile  pen.  He  writes  here  with 
special  reference  to  English  problems,  but  he  is  almost  equally  at  home 
^while  considering  those  affecting  France,  Germany  or  the  United  States. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to :  A  comparison  between  French 
and  English  Secondary  Schools,  which  had  already  been  published  by  the 
English  Board  of  Education.  It  deals  with  quite  a  number  of  thorny 
problems  in  a  strong,  masterly  fashion.    This  is  followed  by  nine  papers 
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or  addresses  on  such  themes  as :  'Thirty  years  of  University  Education  in 
France,  French  Rural  Education,  Physical  Education  in  France,  The  In- 
fant Schools  of  France,  A  Look  Hound  German  Schools  and  Toward 
France  or  Germany  and  Eng^lish  Education  at  the  Crossways.  This  last 
was  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne.  Our  author  writes  with  the 
assurance  of  full  knowledge  and  aided  by  the  highest  educational  author- 
ities in  France.    It  is  a  most  valuable*  survey. 

SCHOOL  EFFICIENCY.  By  Paul  H.  Hanus.  World  Book  Company, 
Mailing  price,  $1.20. 

The  well-known  Professor  of  Education  at  Harvard  here  gives  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  and  illuminating  "constructive  study  applied  to  New 
York  City,  being  a  summary  and  interpretation  of  the  Report  on  the  Ed- 
ucational Aspects  of  the  School  Inquiry."  This  inquiry  covered  thirteen 
months  from  June  1,  1911,  to  July  1,  1912.  Professor  Hanus,  who  had 
charge,  was  ably  assisted  by  eleven  other  experts.  As  the  result  of  his 
own  and  their  investigations,  he  gfives  us  a  little  volume  which  every  edu- 
cator ought  to  read  and  ponder.  His  aim  was  *^o  deal  judicially  with  the 
achievements,  merits  and  defects  of  the  (New  York  City)  school  system" ; 
in  order  to  remedy  and  minimize  the  defects.  It  is  a  searching,  masterly 
inquiry,  and  if  its  abundant  criticisms  are  heeded  and  suggestions  carried 
out  will  prove  of  very  great  value  in  improving  the  New  York  school  sys- 
tem, or  that  of  any  other  city.  It  is  a  live  book  and  full  of  painstaking, 
discriminating,  sound  advice. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  STANDARDS.  By  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.  D. 
World  Book  Company. 

This  is  a  volume  in  the  School  Efficiency  Series,  edited  by  Professor 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  dealing  with  Instruction:  Course  of  Study:  Supervision: 
applied  to  New  York  City  schools,  by  the  able  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  His  task  was  "to  ar- 
rive at  a  just  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  the  course  of  study 
and  the  supervision  by  the  principals  in  the  elementary  schools."  This 
he  has  done  with  great  vigor,  fairness  and  thoroughness.  The  result  is 
not  merely  a  report  in  the  New  York  City  school  inquiry,  but  a  book, 
which  as  Professor  Hanus  well  says,  "is  a  contribution  to  the  professional 
resources  of  teachers  and  supervising  officers  wherever  their  lot  may  be 
cast."  His  aims  are  clear,  definite,  practical.  His  recommendations  are 
sound  and  wise,  anl  if  carried  out  will  instil  new  life  into  dead  systems 
of  education  and  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good. 

PROBLEMS  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION.  Addresses  and  Essays.  By 
William  Seneca  Sutton,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Educations  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Administration  in  The  University  of  Texas.  Sher- 
man, French  &  Company.    Price  $1.25  net. 
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These  thoughtful  essays  cover  a  variety  of  practical  subjects.  They 
are  the  utterances  of  an  experienced  educator  and  are  pervaded  with  a 
spirit  of  idealism  seasoned  with  common  sense.  No  teacher,  school  official 
or  parent  can  read  them  without  having'  a  clearer  idea  of  and,  interest 
in  the  educational  questions  of  the  age. 

INDUCTIVE  VERSUS  DEDUCTIVE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING.  By 
W.  H.  Winch.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  12  mo., 
Cloth,  146  pages.    Price  $1.25. 

In  five  different  schools  in  different  parts  of  London,  attended  by 
children  varying  in  social  class,  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Winch 
to  test  the  relative  values  of  "inductive"  and  "deductive"  methods  of 
teaching  as  applied  to  geometrical  defijiition.  Both  girls  and  boys,  of 
ages  ranging  from  ^ight  to  fifteen  years,  were  set  to  do  the  work.  The 
main  problems  were  two  in  number.  In  the  first  place,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  discover  which  of  the  two  methods  gave  the  better  results  when 
the  children  were  tested  on  precisely  what  they  had  been  taught  or  had 
learnt.  In  the  second  place,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  find  out  which  of 
the  two  methods  gave  the  better  results  when  the  children  were  tested  on 
new  material.  These  two  problems  have  for  some  time  occupied  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Winch,  who  has  been  doing  special  work  in  the  schools 
of  London  under  special  authority  of  the  school  authorities,  and  his  in- 
vestigation forms  the  basis  of  the  present  volume. 

ORAL  ENGLISH  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  By  William  Pahner 
Smith,  B.  S.,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
New  York.    Price  $1.00. 

The  passing  of  the  old-time  "roarin',  rantin'"  declamation  and  the 
advent  of  a  demand  for  systematic  instruction  in  simple,  correct,  and 
forceful  oral  English  have  set  the  teachers  to  looking  for  text  books 
which  will  tell  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  ij.  This  book  does  both. 
It  contains  nearly  200  pages  of  excellent  selections  from  the  works  of 
modern  authors,  among  which  are  extracts  from  history,  biography,  sci- 
ence, essays,  fiction,  verse,  and  the  drama;  and  full  instructions,  with 
diagrams,  for  pronouncing  the  various  combinations  of  consonant  and 
vowel  sounds.  Besides  these,  there  are  chapters  on  the  intellectual,  the 
emotional,  and  the  technical  elements  in  oral  English,  and  one  on  the 
preparation  of  oral  English  assigfnments  showing  how  to  prepare  a  read- 
ing lesson,  a  selection  for  public  presentation,  an  original  speech,  and  a 
debate.  Every  teacher  of  English  would  find  this  book  a  valuable  one, 
either  for  class  use,  or  to  have  on  his  desk  for  reference. 

ON  HEROES,  HERO  WORSHIP,  AND  THE  HEROIC  IN  HISTORY. 
By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Boston.  D,  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Introductory  price,  75 
cents. 
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Here  is  an  excellent  new  edition  of  the  above  great  book,  with  intro- 
duction, notes  and  bibliography,  by  Herbert  S.  Murch,  Ph.  B^  instructor 
in  English  in  Princeton  University.  The  book,  some  313  pages  of  text 
and  about  forty  of  introduction,  takes  its  place  in  that  fine  series  of 
books.  Heath's  English  Classics.  The  text  needs  no  word  of  praise  or 
criticism  at  this  late  day.  It  is  the  vehement,  red-hot  outpouring  of  a 
master  mind  striving  to  make  itself  intelligible  to  common  man.  What 
learning,  what  depth  of  thought,  what  power  of  expression!  Carlyle 
created  a  literary  world  and  vocabulary  of  his  own,  and  for  nearly  a 
century  men  have  read  and  wondered  and  profited  thereby.  He  lives  and 
will  long  live  a  giant  in  our  literary  firmament.  Dr.  Murch  has  done  hi« 
work  well. 

ART  IN  EDUCATION  AND  LIFE.  By  Henry  Davies,  Ph.  D.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.    K.  G.  Adams  A  Co. 

This  is  an  earnest  *'plea  for  the  more  systematic  culture  of  the  sense 
of  beauty,"  by  one  who  was  for  years  lecturer  on  philosophy  and  aesthetics 
in  Yale  University.  He  takes  the  American  people  —  especially  those  who 
have  in  charge  the  education  of  our  youth  —  to  task  in  a  straighf  orward; 
manly  way  for  being  so  far  behind  France  and  Germany  in  the  culture  of 
taste.  He  found  the  young  men  at  Yale  "singularly  lacking  in  sensitive- 
ness and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  matters  pertaining  to  art  and  beauty.** 
The  indictment  is  deserved  and  applies  to  our  whole  nation.  We  exalt 
the  practical  and  look  upon  the  artistic  as  well  nigh  superfiuous  as  Pro- 
fessor George  T.  Ladd  well  says  in  a  hearty,  commendatory  introduction. 
This  book  is  an  earnest  efTort  to  effect  a  reform  in  this  great  and  truly 
vit-al  matter.  Our  educators  will  do  well  to  carefully  study  these  preg- 
nant, illuminating  pages.  The  book  is  marred  by  lack  of  careful  proof- 
reading; witness  prodcts  (p.  4),  insipratioiis  (p.  7),  (/radusally  (p.  12), 
convenionality  (p.  24)  and  dohtless  (p.  27).  Nevertheless  it  is  a  strong, 
wise  book  and  much  needed. 

Periodical   Notes 

The  table  of  oontente  of  the  yorth  American  Review  for  December  seems  to  be  alire 
with  timely  articles.  Dr.  Dernbarff  praseats  GTioany's  case  ooder  the  title  "  OeriDaoy 
and  the  Powers. ' '  Professor  Lapradelle,  ▼isltlng  French  professor  at  Columbia  UnlTerslty. 
writes  of  "  The  Neotrallty  of  Bele^lam".  Professor  Charles  Borg^ud  of  the  University  or 
■Oenevm  makes  clear  the  position  of  •*  Switaerland  and  the  War* '  and  Ron.  C  H.  BherriU, 
former  U.  8.  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  points  ont  results  from  the  ABC  Media- 
tion Id  Mexico  nnder  Che  headinit  *'  Practical  Mediation  and  International  Peace". 

No  more  Interesting  readinic  conld  be  desired  by  either  young;  or  old  than  Is  to  ^e  found 
In  the  December  St.  Nicholas.  There  are  stories  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour and  Elaine  Bteme,  beside  another  installm«*nt  of  *'  The  Lost  Prince  - '  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  and  a  happy  appreciation  of  Mark  Twain  and  the  immortal  Tom  by 
Hildesrarde  Hawthorne. 

Huch  questions  as  **  If  Lincoln  had  Command^  at  Gettysburfr  "?  and  **  Was  McClellan 
a  Traitor'  *?  are  raised  in  reading  an  article  compiled  and  edited  by  William  Roeooe  Thayer 
from  the  unpublished  diaries  of  John  Hay.  This  article  appears  with  other  good  things  in 
the  December  Harper's  Ma^gatine. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  opens  with  a  story  of  actual  adTenture  by  Abraham  MItrie  Rib- 
bany,  who  was  brought  up  under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  whoee  autobiography 
.appeared  In  the  Atlantic  last  year. 

In  the  December  Century  we  find  a  broad  treatment  of  the  present  European  situation 
from  every  side;  annmberof  excellent  stories,  and  an  lllaminatiog  article  on  President 
Wilson  by  George  Oreel. 
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New  Educational  ^'Specialties'' 

Historical  Storiet  in  Dramatic  Form 

16  paper  covered  bookleU  10  oente  eaeh. 
By  Gertrude  H.  Hand, 
intanded  for  uM  In  first  five  tirades.    The  children  Uke  the  parte  and  act  out  the  Incident^ 

thuJ-ssSfl"  «"indeiS^^^^         rr^^Vh*i%?.x'r  h'ai^dlfmL^^^^^^   iu*':.rurin"hls 

accordance  with  the  latest  pedagogical  principles,    The  author  has  demonstn^ted        value  in  her 
0wn  classes  where  the  children  have  taken  the  parts  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

1  Columbus  and  Magellan.  2  S?-rSfn^««'"!hI**"^m»m.n#i*P    •*   v.iiav 

2  Francis  Drake  and  John  Smith.  •  ^V5i2?    '  Commander,    at   Valley 

•  The  French  In  Canada  and  Henry  Hud-  ^g  xhi  BoSon  Tea  Party  and  Paul  Revera. 

4  MIltSTstandlsh  and  Roger  William^  ?J  USlil'oo^ne"'  ""^  '^■'*'*"  "'"^ 

•  Peter  Stuyvesant  In  New  Amsterdam  and  13  john  Paul  Jones  and  George  R.  Clark. 

Exploration    of  the   Mississippi.  14  The  Swamp  Fox  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

•  William  Penn  and  LaSalle.  IS  Daniel  Webster  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
7  The  Charter  Oak  and   Patrick  Henry.  le  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant. 

Teachers'  Weekly  Plan  Book,  For  Elementary  Schools 

Price  40  Cents. 

By  W.  S.  Dakin,  Agent  of  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut. 

Easily  seen,  upon  examination,  to  be  the  most  systematic,  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
Plan  Book  on  the  market,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  the  principal,  or  the  superintend- 
ent. Only  one  copy  per  year  Is  needed  for  each  teacher,  to  Insure  a  complete  record.  The  Plan 
Book  Is  therefore  the  cheapest  as  well  ae  the  best. 

Pupils'  Outlines  in  Geography 

By  B«  Norman  Strongi 

On  the  Loose- Leaf  Plan.     The  aim  Is  to  standardize  the  teaching  of  Geography. 
The  Serlee  Includes  Europe;   Aela;  Africa,   Australia  and   Island   Groups;   North  Americas 
South  America  and  Mathematical  Geography;  United  States  (six  In  ail). 

Each  pupil's  Geography  when  completed  by  himself  will  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  The  Outllnee;  2.  Map  (colored);  3.  The  Pupll'e  Own  Map;  4.  Answere  to  the  Questions 
In  Outline;  6.  Interesting  Facts  About  the  Outline  Topics;  6.  Compositions  on  Special  Topics; 
7.  PIcturee  Collected  or  Drawn  by  the  Pupil. 

We  furnish  the  Outllnee,  with  Colored  Map,  as  per  list  above  20  cente  each. 

Writing  Paper  and  Drawing  Paper,  proper  eize  and  Punched  ..Package  86  sheets,  16  cents  each 
Looce-Leaf  Covers,  especially  designed  for  these  Outlines  20  cents  each 

Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  former  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  has  seen  the  Out- 
llnee In  use  at  Hartford.  Conn,  where  they  have  been  "adopted",  says:  "Mr.  Strong  has  done 
m  careful  and  discriminating  piece  of  work.  .The  'Outlines'  will  prove  most  helpful  In  selecting 
and  organizing  Important  geographical  facts." 

RECENT   ADDITIONS   TO   OUR    EXTENSIVE   SERIES    OF 

Outline  Studies  in  Literature 

16  Cente  Each. 
By  Maud   E.   KIngsIey. 

71   Enoch  Arden.  74  Quentin   Durward. 

79  Opav**^  eiaov  75  Webster's  Reply  to   Hayne  and   Lincoln's 

#«  «r«y  •   Kioiur.  Gettysburg   Speech. 

71  David   Copperfleld.  75  The  Chambered  Nautilus  end  Other  poeme 

One  teacher  writes:  "A  perfect  gold  mine  for  the  English  teacher."  We  have  hundreds  of 
similar  testimonials. - 

The  Magazine  '^  Education '' 

Now  In  Its  86th  year.  Is  a  "Specialty"  that  Is  ever  hew  In  Its  fresh  and  original  presentation  of 
great  educational  themee.     No  growing  educator  can  afford  to  be  without  It. 

$3.00  per  year;  36  center  number. 

izoBojfatonst  THE  PALMER  COMPANY  '^^ss:^ 

uigiiizea  Dy  x».Jv/\_/p^i>^ 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

npHE  public  schools  of  America,  with  a  miUion  teachers,  and  more  than  «gh- 
•*•  teen  million  pupils,  greatly  transcend  all  other  kinds  of  educational  work  in 
numbers  and  economic  importance,  and  m  this  field  our  agencies  have  accom* 
plished  the  larger  part  of  their  work,  filling  25,789  positions.  We  have  also 
placed  more  than  three  thousand  professors  and  m^tructois  in  more  than  five  hun- 
dred colleges  and  universities,  including  in^tutions  m  every  ftatc  in  the  Union, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  positions  in  twenty-four  New  Ejigland  Colleges. 
^  In  academies,  private  schools  and  normal  schools  our  work  has  been  even  more 
extensive  than  in  colleges,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  firit-class  school  of  academic 
grade  in  America  that  has  not  employed  teachers  on  our  recommendation. 
fl  Some  of  these  in^itutions,  like  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia, 
and  Wilbraham  Academy,  Massachusetts,  have  employed  from  seventy  to  ninety 
teachers  on  our  nomination,  habitually  applying  to  us  when  in  need  of  teachers, 
the  Penn  Charter  School  alone  having  paid  to  teachers  employed  through  us 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  salaries  ranging  from  $800  to  $4,000  each. 
fl  We  have  had  in  our  employ,  men  and  women  who  have  received  degrees  from 
fifty-one  Colleges  and  Universities  or  have  been  identified  with  such  in^tutions  as 
indents  or  teachers,  including : 

Harvard,  Yale,  Wesleyan,  Vermont,  Boston,  Brown,  Syracuse,  Columbia,  Cornell,  St.  Lawrence,  Princeton, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Chicago,  Northwestern,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Hamline,  Kansas,  Denver, 
California,  Oxford  Universities:  and  Bowdoin,  Bates,  Dartmouth,  Middlebury,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Amherst, 
Hobart,  Vassar,  Rutgers,  Bryn  Mawr,  Haverford,  Allegheny,  Obcrlin  and  Colorado  Colleges. 


ffl  We  have  placed  teachers  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  seven  Prov- 
inces of  Canada,  also  in  Alaska,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Porto 
Rico,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Brazil,  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Turkey,  Singapore,  China,  Liberia,  Rhodesia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Philippines,  in  all  numbering 

40,654  Positions  at  Salaries  Aggregating 

$28,161,850.00 

fl  We  aim  to  fill  Educational  positions  of  air  kinds  everywhere.  Send  to  any 
of  the  addresses  below  for  Manual  and  Registration  Form  free. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  2 A  Park  Street  DENVER,  COLO,,  317  Masonic  Tconple 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  156  Fifth  Avenue  PORTLAND,  ORE.,  316  JoarnAl  Boildiiif 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  1847  U  Street  BERKELEY,  CAU  2161  ShattQckATMia* 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  28  E.  Jackson  Boulevard  LOS  ANGELES^C AL^  343  Doa|lM  Bldf. 
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Health  Habits 
Health  and  Cleanliness 
The  Body  in  Health 
Making  the  Most  of  Life 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Health  Series  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
to  present  in  an  attractive  form  for  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  the  latest  and  most  accurate  knowledge  relating  to  physi- 
ology and  especially  to  the  hygiene  of  dafly  life.  This  knowledge 
is  presented  so  simply,  so  concretely,  and  so  interestin^y,  that 
pupils  can  hardly  fail  to  take  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  pre- 
serring  health.  Indeed  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any 
chiki  in  the  elementary  school  or  any  adult  to  read  the  books  of 
this  series  without  making  an  effort  to  establish  right  health  habits. 

The  series  presents  a  complete  course  in  health  education  for 
elementary  schools.  Good  health  habits  are  emphasized,  good 
health  conditions  are  described,  and  good  health  activities  are 
indicated.  The  information  is  presented  in  simple,  readable 
language  and  is  fully  illustrated  by  photographs  and  colored  plates. 

Circulars  and  information  upon  request. 
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The  Place  of  Vocational  and  Liberal 
Studies  in  1914. 

By  Kathaeine  E.  PuNOHEOisr, 
Pbinoipal,  Philadelphia  High  School  fob  Giels. 

LL  education,  and  especially  public  education,  is  in 
a  transition  stage  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  though 
its  "growing  pains"  will  prove  fatal  The  changes 
in  educational  ideals  and  the  demands  upon  systems 

I  of  education  are  a  good  deal  like  Huyler's  candy 
"Fresh  every  hour."  The  popular  educational 
creed  of  the  day  would  embrace  all  of  these  demands 
and  the  popular  desire  to  do  everything  for  every- 
body all  the  time  will,  I  am  very  certain,  lead  those  who  are  at 
work  in  this  field  to  the  fate  of  that  ambitious  chameleon  who 
crawled  over  a  gorgeous  Scotch  plaid  shawl  and  burst  wide  open. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  subscribe  to  this  popular  creed  —  this  education 
which  its  friends  like  to  call  "the  new  education"  or  "progressive 
education"  or  even  sometimes  "democratic  education"  —  the 
education  which  seems  to  be  looking  for  short  cuts,  which  tests  all 
training  by  its  immediate  commercial  value,  which  expects  in 
little  children  judgment  sufficiently  mature  to  choose  what  is  best 
for  their  mental  development  although  no  such  wisdom  in  the  mat- 
ter of  physical  growth  is  looked  for  in  them  —  a  form  of  educa- 
tion whidi  is  ambitious  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  everything  under 
the  sun  and  to  do  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  student.  So  far  have  we 
gone  that  one  enterprising  high  school  in  the  far  west,  I  am 
informed,  offers  its  students  thirty-two  different  courses  embracing 
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eyerjthing  from  preparation  for  college  to  preparation  for  matri- 
mony and  within  a  few  days  I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  a  well 
known  high  school  in  a  neighboring  city  has  added  a  course  in 
^^ife-craft"  to  its  curriculum.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  business 
of  being  a  wife  —  like  the  business  of  being  a  husband  —  presents 
many  difficult  problems  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  establish- 
ment of  self-respecty  the  development  of  self-control,  an  honest 
desire  to  play  fair  and  a  sense  of  humor  will  do  more  to  solve  these 
difficulties  than  any  course  in  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  by  an 
instructor  in  a  classroom  and  called  '^Wife-craft"  This  idea  of 
education  has  cau^t  popular  fancy.  It  claims  to  be  cheaper  than 
the  real  thing  and  ''just  as  good"  like  many  commercial  substitutes. 
So  vigorous  are  its  supporters  and  so  spectacular  its  presentation 
that  we  pause  to  wonder  what  has  become  of  what  we  used  to  oall 
education  and  to  contemplate  the  place  of  liberal  studies  in  1914. 
No  sensible  person  will  deny  the  justice  of  the  popular  demand 
upon  Secondary  Schobls  for  broader  educational  opportunities  for 
growing  boys  and  girls ;  and  every  thoughtful  person  will  welcome 
discussion  which  shall  honestly,  fairly  and  sincerely  point  the  way 
to  these  opportunities.  For  America,  adequate  systems  of  educa- 
tion, particularly  of  public  education,  must  be  ready  to  meet  the 
insistent  demands  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  in  number 
and  in  variety.  The  little  foreigner  who  comes  to  our  shores  seek- 
ing freedom  and  light  and  opportunity  deserves  a  warm  welcome 
in  our  public  schools  —  and  it  is  his.  Mary  Antin  speaks  for  a 
large  army  when  she  bears  testimony  in  her  autobiography  to  the 
fulfilment  in  "The  Promised  Land"  of  her  dream  of  an  education. 
The  defective,  the  delinquent,  the  deficient,  the  subnormal,  all 
properly  claim  our  best  thought  and  attention,  while  we  must  turn 
an  open  mind  and  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  claims  of  rural  commu- 
nities and  to  those  who  are  forced  to  leave  the  school  room  the 
moment  the  compulsory  education  laws  will  permit  These  prob- 
lems are  crowding  upon  us  and  have  attracted  public  attention  and 
have  aroused  public  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  to  a  most 
remarkable  degree.  Because  secondary  education  is  in  a  state  of 
development,  public  interest  has  centered  largely  in  its  function 
and  iU  obligaiion  to  the  public  it  serves.  The  discussion  has  been 
fast  and  furious  and  some  of  it  has  been  futile  and  foolish ;  but  in 
general  it  has  been  marked  by  an  earnestness  of  purpose  and  a 
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sincerity  of  motive  which  must  eventually  bring  us  to  safe,  sane 
and  sound  conclusions. 

Much  of  the  discussion  has  unfortunately  fixed  our  attention 
too  exclusively  upon  schemes  of  education  suggested  by  a  deplor- 
ably material  and  commercial  age.  We  seem  to  be  using  the  terms 
'practical'  and  'useful*  and  the  sign  of  the  dollar  interchangeably. 
We  talk  of  'democratic'  education  with  a  flourish  that  reminds  one 
of  a  brass  band  and  a  Fourth  of  July  oration.  Just  what  'demo- 
cratic education'  is  no  one  has  quite  definitely  defined.  For  some 
reason,  which  I  do  not  clearly  understand,  the  line  seems  to  be 
drawn  between  the  tested,  tried  and  proved  subjects  of  liberal 
education  and  the  new  and  as  yet  untested  and  untried  elements 
of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  'progressive  education.'  We  are 
apparently  forgetting  the  vast  armies  of  boys  and  girls  ready,  by 
desire,  by  ambition  and  by.  tradition,  for  that  training  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  spirit  which  shall  make  of  them  thoughtful,  enlightened 
and  forceful  citizens  of  a  great  republic.  For  the  time  being,  we 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone"  and  we  are  unmindful  of  the  history,  past  and  present, 
which  teaches  us  that  scholarship  and  leadership  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  time  to  stop  and  consider,  time  to  emphasize  the  other  side 
of  the  discussion.  I  have  a  very  wholehearted  and  earnest  belief 
in  the  superior  educational  value  of  the  so-called  'traditional'^  sub- 
jects. I  amj  not  lacking  in  respect  for  the  subjects  not  included 
within  this  group.  I  appreciate  their  importance,  the  growing 
demand  for  them  and  the  growing  need  of  them.  The  eye  and  the 
hand  must  be  trained,  but  the  eye  and  the  hand  will  obey  the 
trained  mind,  and  as  instruments  of  education  the  popular 
vocational  subjects  have  not,  as  yet,  proved  their  right  to  be  called 
equivalents.  It  behooves  us  to  be  very  careful  how  we  substitute 
things  for  thoughts  and  persuade  ourselves  that  we  shall  get  the 
same  results.  Recently,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  are  most 
encouraging  indications  that  this  discussion  of  the  new  education 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  traditional  education  on  the  other  is  taking 
a  more  reasonable  turn.  For  a  long  time  the  daily  press  and  certain 
very  popular  magazines  exploited  the  cause  of  vocational  training 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind.  Very  readable  and  very 
interesting  but  not  altogether  dependable  articles  dealing  with 
the  advantages  of  the  new  education  have  been  numerous  and  con- 
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spicuous,  and  very  alluring  appeals  have  been  made  on  the  ground 
of  democracy.  The  appeals  have  seemed  to  me  undemocratic  in  that 
they  have  treated  of  vocational  education  only  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  and  in  that  they  have  ignored  the  vocations  for  which  only 
traditional  training  is  adequate  preparation.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  traditional  training  is  also  vocational  since  it  has  led 
and  always  must  lead  to  the  great  professions. 

Many  times  in  these  articles  the  artist  has  been  called  in  to  point 
the  argument  by  placing  before  us  striking  pictures  of  stoop- 
shouldered,  big  spectacled  boys  and  girls  bending  over  Greek  lexi- 
cons or  Latin  Grammars,  while  on  the  next  page  rosy-cheeked, 
fluffy-haired  damsels  beat  eggs  with  vigor,  and  broad-shouldered 
young  men  plane  boards  with  enthusiasm.  We  are  invited  to  gaze 
first  upon  diis  picture  and  then  upon  that.  The  reading  public 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  that  such  schools  of  traditional  train- 
ing as  these  articles  picture  do  not  exist  today.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  understand  that  even  traditional  education  can  be 
administered  by  modern  methods  and  that  the  good  health  and  fine 
appearance  of  boys  and  girls  are  a  matter  of  as  much  importance 
in  academic  as  in  vocational  schools.  But  now,  it  is  no  unusual 
experience  to  pick  up  the  daily  papers  and  current  magazines  and 
to  find,  from  the  pen  of  unquestioned  authority,  articles  calling  us 
back  from  the  extreme  view  which  has  been  taken  and  impressing 
upon  us  the  fact  that,  as  surely  as  we  must  meet  the  demands  for 
broader  opportunities,  just  so  surely  must  we  remember  the 
supreme  importance^  of  that  training  of  the  mind  and  that  culti- 
vation of  the  heart  which  can  come  only  through  careful,  serious 
and  thoughtful  contemplation  of  the  old  rather  than  of  the  new, 
that  definite  mental  discipline  which  is  acquired  through  the  study 
of  languages  —  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  —  that  development  of 
reason  which  is  the  result  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a 
rigid  course  in  mathematics,  and  that  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
view  of  our  present  civilization  which  can  be  derived  only  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  world's  past  history. 

Further,  special,  technical  and  vocational  schools  are  more  and 
more  insistently  demanding  thorough  and  careful  preparation  in 
liberal  studies.  The  engineering  faculty  of  a  great  University 
recently  entered  a  successful  protest  when  an  important  prepara- 
tory school  proposed  to  eliminate  Greek  from  its  curriculum ;  and 
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the  dean  of  that  engineering  faculty  told  me  not  long  ago  that  there 
is  no  preparation  for  a  student  of  engineering  equal  to  the  old- 
fashioned  classical  course.  In  a  bulletin  on  vocational  training 
recently  issued  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  206  in- 
stitutions offering  special  and  technical  training  to  women  are 
listed.  Of  these,  ^0  specify  no  entrance  requirements;  25  ask  a 
high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent;  77  base  admission  on  the 
College  Entrance  requirement;  18  admit  by  special  examination; 
38  require  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  ais  shown  by  exam- 
ination; 22  require  one  year  or  more  of  college  work;  3  require 
normal  training  and  3  graduate  degrees.  So  far  as  I  can  discover 
no  vocational  subjects  are  a  required  part  of  the  preparation  for 
admission  to  any  of  these  schools.  In  some  instances  a  minimum 
amount  of  vocational  work  is  accepted.  This  seems  to  me  to  speak 
rather  eloquently  of  the  firmness  of  the  foundation  laid  by 
traditional  training. 

These  instances  with  others  that  we  are  meeting  frequently 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  to  its  other  advantages  a  liberal  educa- 
cation  is  adding  a  considerable  commercial  value.  But,  aside  from 
the  indications  of  the  practical  value  of  a  liberal  education,  is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  learning  may  be  cherished  for  learning's  sake 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  ?  That  culture  for  culture's  sake  may 
not  be  despised?  And  is  not  discipline  a  worthy  end  in  itself? 
Why  is  learning  as  represented  by  traditional  training  aristocratic  ? 
Surely  not  because  it  is  confined  to  the  rich  and  to  the  great.  No 
one  familiar  with  large  public  Secondary  Schools  will  find  any 
reason  to  question  the  absolute  democracy  of  the  personnel  of  the 
College  preparatory  courses  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  results 
of  this  training  and  the  .achievements  of  its  product  can  question 
its  usefulness,  its  value  and  its  inspiring  influence  in  lives  other- 
wise blank,  bleak  and  drab. 

In  the  school  I  know  best  more  than  one-third  of  the  enrollment 
is  from  choice  in  the  college  preparatory  courses.  No  such  proper- 
tion  of  the  school  will  finally  enter  college,  I  regret  to  say,  but  ihej 
and  their  parents  have  faith  that  along  this  path  of  liberal  educa- 
tion lies  strength  of  mind  and  of  heart.  There  are  many  such 
"seekers  after  light"  the  country  over  and  in  our  eagerness  to  pro- 
vide what  we  have  labeled  "the  practical"  and  "the  useful"  tliere 
is  danger  that  their  claims  may  not  receive  fair  consideration. 
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There  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  of  the  achievements  of 
these  young  women  to  explain  why  technical  schools  prefer  a 
pretty  thorough  preparation  in  liberal  studies  and  also  sufficient 
evidence  to  indicate  that  careful  preparation  in  liberal  studies  has 
its  immediate  practical  value  —  for  not  a  few  of  them  have  gone 
from  the  school  room  into  the  business  world  and  have  met  with 
success  becaused  they  have  been  trained  to  think  —  and  the  young 
woman  who  can  tkink  may  be  depended  upon  to  do.  And  again, 
why  must  culture  be  mentioned  with  a  sneer  a^  if  it  were  not  a 
very  real  and  a  very  important  factor  in  the  lives  of  individuals, 
of  communities  and  of  nations?  While  those  of  us  who  daily 
contemplate  young  America  wending  his  happy  way  through  pleas- 
ant educational  pastures,  browsing  a  little  here  and  nibbling  a  bit 
there,  and  at  the  end  proudly  displaying  a  handsome  diploma,  will, 
I  am  sure,  agree  that  disciplinary  subjects  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged. And  so,  my  plea  is  for  the  encouragement  of  liberal  studies 
in  high  schools  in  recognition  of  their  proved  value  to  generations 
of  boys  and  girls,  for  a  just  acknowledgment  of  the  plain  duty  of 
high  schools  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  a  larger  life  than  mere 
wage-earning.  Scholarship  and  culture  must  be  preserved  in  any 
nation  that  is  to  be  truly  great. 

The  discussion  is  turning,  the  pendulum  is  coming  to  normal ; 
we  are  reaching  the  very  certain  conviction  that  the  past  in  educa- 
tion was  not  all  bad,  that  the  present  is  not  all  good  and  that  real 
progress  will  be  made  only  by  taking  the  best  from  past  and  from 
present  into  the  future  as  we  go.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
world  for  both  forms  of  education  and  plenty  of  work  for  the 
adherents  of  both  sides  of  the  discussion.  I  cannot  believe  that 
what  is  being  called  "progressive"  or  "democratic"  education  will 
ever  find  itself  firmly  established  until  it  lays  its  own  foundation 
in  the  solid  rock  of  discipline,  of  thoroughness  and  of  concentration 
of  thought  and  effort  and  gives  over  its  apparent  attempt  to  raise 
itself  upon  the  ruins  of  traditional  training.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
an  indication  of  weakness  that  much  of  the  support  of  the  "new" 
education  has  taken  the  form  of  condemning  the  old.  I  realize 
that  much  of  the  discussion  has  had  for  its  object  the  drawing  of 
public  attention  to  the  new  cause  —  a  trick  of  advertising  entirely 
unworthy  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of  the  problem.  But 
the  smoke  of  battle  is  lifting  and  soon  we  shall  all  see  more  clearly 
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and  in  better  perspective.  We  shall  recognize  that  preparation  for 
wage-earning  is  only  one  part  of  preparation  for  life  —  and  though 
—  with  a  larger  vision  and  a  broader  sympathy  we  shall  provide 
for  those  whose  circumstances  limit  their  years  of  preparation  we 
shall  encourage,  nay  insist  that,  all  who  may  shall  acquire  that 
larger,  fuller,  broader,  preparation  which  makes  for  complete 
living. 

Just  now  the  public  is  inclined  to  charge  the  schools  with  the 
whole  responsibility  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  complete  living 
and  it  ^s  perfectly  true  that  the  schools'  responsibility  is  and  ought 
to  be  much  larger  than  it  was  years  ago  when  school-teaching  was 
confined  to  the  three  B's  and  living  a  very  much  simpler  problem 
than  it  is  today.  More  than  that  every  one  with  a  cause  to  exploit 
sees  in  the  schools  —  particularly  in  the  public  schools  —  the 
proper  medium  for  exploitation  until  that  definite  work  for  which 
schools  are  organized  is  crowded  to  the  wall.  An  earnest  woman 
much  interested  in  a  great  and  good  cause  and  grievously  disap- 
pointed that  it  could  not  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  said 
to  me  not  long  ago  "Are  the  schools  never  going  to  teach  boys  and 
girls  life?"  We  never  are.  We  never  can.  Life  is  tau^t  by 
experience  and  the  lesson  learned  by  most  of  us  unfortunately 
when  the  time  has  come  to  give  it  up.  Schools  cannot  anticipate 
and  so  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  all  the  experiences  that  life  will 
bring  to  them.  What  they  can  do  with  the  sympathetic  cooperation 
of  parents  is  to  equip  boys  and  girls  witii  strong  bodies,  with 
trained  minds,  and  with  an  ambition  to  give  to  the  world  the  best 
that  in  them  lies:  To  do  this  we  must  remember  first  that  there  are 
three  vitally  important  factors  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  — 
their  parents,  their  schools  and  their  associations,  and  the  school 
cannot  do  the  work  of  all  three  without  sacrificing  its  own  peculiar 
function.  It  does  seem  too  generally  true  that  homes  are  not  bear- 
ing their  full  share  of  the  burden,  and  in  our  eagerness  to  give  the 
child  full  measure  we  have  made  place  in  our  school  organization 
for  many  things  which  properly  belong  elsewhere.  I  make  no  plea 
for  the  shirking  of  one  iota  of  its  responsibility  by  the  school ;  but 
I  do  protest  against  the  growing  tendency  to  hold  the  teacher  re- 
sponsible for  Ae  whole  life  of  the  child.  Five  hours  of  five  days 
of  perhaps  forty  weeks  is  the  teacher's  maximum  time  allowance 
per  year  with  her  class  of  forty  or  more  pupils  and  she  cannot  do 
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the  work  of  mother,  father,  minister,  physician  and  friend,  and 
provide  education  at  the  same  time,  no  matter  how  willing  she  may 
be  nor  how  pressing  the  need. 

And  second,  we  must  remember  that  preparation  for  successful 
living  even  in  this  very  material  age  is  more,  much  more,  than  prep- 
aration for  wage-earning.  Remembering  this,  we  shall  no  longer 
hear  that  too  common  question — "Why  should  my  boy  study  history 
if  he's  going  to  be  a  clerk,  or  my  girl  mathematics  if  she  is  going 
to  be  a  dressmaker  ?"  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it,  if  clerk- 
ing and  dressmaking  are  to  be  all  of  life  for  them.    But  are  they  ? 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  swim  for  a  moment  with 
the  current  of  this  very  practical  age  and  grant  that  ability  to  earn 
a  living  —  that  is,  ability  to  earn  the  wherewithal  by  which  one 
may  live  —  is  preparation  for  life.  What  are  the  essential  factors 
in  earning  one's  living  successfully  today  —  it  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  once  was.  There  are,  I  believe,  five  fundamental  require- 
ments— 

1.  Good  health. 

2.  A  well  trained  and  a  well  stored  mind. 

3.  A  genuine  and  a  generous  human  interest. 

4.  A  truly  religious  spirit. 

5.  Technical  or  professional  equipment  in  the  field  in  which 
one  is  to  work. 

It  may  seem  to  many  that  the  first  and  the  last  are  the  only 
really  important  factors  and  that  three  and  four,  at  least,  are  quite 
aside  from  the  question.  Surely  a  person  in  good  health  and 
trained  to  a  given  kind  of  work  can  earn  a  living.  True  he  can 
earn  food  and  shelter,  but  is  it  not  also  true  that  —  even  in  this 
very  material  age  —  food  and  shelter  are  no  longer  a  living.  I 
believe  that  nothing  short  of  these  five  factors  is  equipment  for 
earning  a  living  today  and  I  am  very  sure  that  nothing  short  of 
them  is  equipment  for  life. 

If  this  be  true  what  do  we  mean  by  these  five  fundamental  fac- 
tors which  are  so  essential.  By  good  health  I  do  not  mean  strength 
for  a  hammer  throwing  contest  nor  fleetness  of  foot  for  a  marathon 
race  nor  skill  to  acquire  the  basket  ball  championship,  glorious  as 
all  these  things  may  be — ^but  rather  all  round  development  attained 
through  a  knowledge  of  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  and 
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good  common  sense.  Proper  food,  proper  clothing,  clean  living, 
clean  thinking,  self-control  and  temperance  in  all  things. 

By  a  well-trained  and  a  well-stored  mind  I  mean  a  mind  pre- 
pared to  think  and  to  act,  ready  to  bring  the  forces  of  knowledge 
and  of  intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  life ;  a  mind  so 
furnished  that  leisure  as  well  as  working  hours  shall  be  spent 
worthily,  happily,  and  profitably.  Leisure  hours  are  as  many  or 
more  than  working  hours  and  preparation  for  them  quite  as  im- 
portant More  and  more  is  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  a  potent 
influence  in  real  success. 

A  genuine  and  a  generous  human  interest  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
application  of  the  Gk>lden  Kule  to  daily  life  and  obedience  to  the 
commandment  "to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself'  while  a  truly 
religious  spirit  indicates  a  reverent  recognition  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  With  these  four  factors  established  it  will  be  time  to  add 
technical  or  professional  training  which  must  always  mean  careful, 
systematic,  specialized  and  concentrated  study  in  a  particular  field 
of  endeavor  —  ability  to  bring  to  bear  upon  one's  work  the  best 
thought  and  the  best  methods  of  the  day  and  the  highest  skill  of 
which  one  is  capable. 

And  so  once  more  my  plea  is  for  the  encouragement  of  liberal 
studies  because  I  believe  they  are  the  potent  influence  in  such  prep- 
aration as  this  —  and  because  I  believe  that  the  product  of  such 
preparation  as  this  must  be  self-reliant,  self-respecting,  high- 
minded,  strong  hearted  young  men  and  young  women  with  well- 
trained  minds  in  strong  and  vigorous  bodies  and  with  the  capacity 
for  service  to  themselves,  to  the  community,  to  the  state  and  to  the 
nation  developed  to  its  highest  power. 
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Feedebio  R.  Willaed^ 
Central  Hioh  Sohool^  Spbingfieu)^  Mass. 

"}N  THE  United  States  there  are  approximately 
20,000  motion  picture  theatres,  entertaining  some- 
thing like  10,000,000  men,  women,  and  children 
every  week  day,  or  3,000,000,000  persons  a  year. 
In  Hampden  county  there  are  over  40  such  theatres ; 
in  the  city  of  Springfield  there  are  15  motion  pic- 
ture theatres  with  a  total  daily  attendance  of  9,000, 
while  on  Sundays  alone  frequently  over  10,000  per- 
sons are  present.  The  number  of  theatres  and  people  attending 
them  are  increasing  with  tremendous  rapidity. 

The  motion  picture  craze  is  spreading  beyond  the  theatre  itself 
to  the  church,  the  school,  the  T.  M.  C.  A.,  manufacturing  plants, 
baseball  instruction  rooms ;  and  recently,  I  understand,  the  motion 
picture  is  being  made  use  of  by  traveling  salesmen  to  supplement 
the  exposition  of  their  goods.  Of  the  making  of  reels  there  is  no 
end.  Sex  problems,  labor  problems,  Bible  teachings  and  scenes, 
natural  history,  geography,  dancing,  literature,  travels,  dangers 
from  certain  diseases,  historical  episodes,  the  saloon  evil,  melo- 
drama, and  coarse  humor, — anything  and  it  would  seem  everything 
that  at  all  lends  itself  to  pictorial  portrayal  is  run  off  in  the  motion 
picture  theatre.  No  subject  appears  to  be  too  trivial,  or  delicate, 
or  religious.  Every  taste  is  satisfied,  and  sometimes  every  taste 
is  shocked. 

Hence  an  endless  discussion  has  arisen  among  thinking  men 
and  women  throughout  the  land  over  the  kind  of  films  that  should 
be  exhibited,  or  prohibited.  Some  people  believe  ihat  the  way  to 
remedy  vice  is  to  let  the  world  see  it  in  all  its  phases,  and  thereby 
shock  people  into  decency.  To  others,  such  vivid  portrayal  of 
scenes  from  the  seamy  side  of  life  tends  only  to  awaken  a  morbid 
curiosity  and  frequently  a  desire  to  go  and  do  likewise.  There 
appears  to  be  an  assumption  on  both  sides  that  the  world,  generally 
reacts  to  what  it  sees  in  the  same  way,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  tern- 
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peramenty  home  environment,  or  personal  tendencies.  Ordinarily, 
the  average  father  and  mother  do  not  find  it  necessary  or  becoming 
to  take  their  children  aside  and  tell  them  about  the  rottenness  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  In  our  desire  to 
have  the  realities  of  life  pictured  in  all  of  its  possible  forms  we  do 
not  give  into  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls  the  many  books  and  plays 
that  deal  with  the  underworld.  Nor  of  course  do  we  encourage  the 
boys  and  girls  to  pass  through  the  wild  oats  experience  as  a  means 
of  making  them  ultimately  shun  the  ways  of  evil.  Yet  beyond 
doubt  the  cinematograph  can  be  made  an  agent  in  teaching 
lessons  of  honesty,  decency,  courage,  manliness,  industry,  sobriety, 
and  good  citizenship  generally. 

"What  I  have  to  say  here  in  this  paper  is  a  result  of  personal 
observation  gained  through  daily  attendance  at  the  motion  picture 
theatre  for  some  weeks  past,  supplemented  by  the  testimony  of 
about  3700  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Providence,  E.  I.  and  Lynn,  Mass.,  by  a  little  reading,  and 
by  interviews  with  the  theatre  managers.  I  have  tried  to 
look  at  the  subject  from  the  child's  viewpoint, — ^by  child, 
I  mean  the  boy  and  girl,  say  from  ten  years  of  age  to 
eighteen.  I  asked  these  young  people  how  often  they  at- 
tended, what  kind  of  shows  they  liked  best,  whether  their 
parents  favored  their  going,  what  they  thought  they  gained  from 
the  performance,  whether  or  not  it  aflfected  their  desire  to  read, 
or  to  attend  the  legitimate  theatre,  whether  they  made  any  use  oi 
what  they  saw  or  learned  in  their  English  work,  how  the  pictures 
affected  dieir  eyes,  and  in  general,  what  they  thought  of  the  motion 
pictures. 

Practically  all  pupils  questioned,  have  been  to  the  motion  pic- 
ture theatre  at  some  time.  About  20  per  cent  only,  go  oftener 
than  once  a  week.  About  50  per  cent,  attend  only  once  or  twice 
a  month.  Furthermore,  I  believe  it  is  a  safe  statement  to  make 
that  the  best  pupils  go  least  often, —  by  test  I  mean  pupils  in  good 
standing  in  deportment  and  scholarship.  "So  doubt,  however,  the 
attendance  of  these  best  pupils  ia  influenced  by  the  conscientious 
attitude  they  hold  to  their  school  work. 

Among  the  plays  and  scenes  having  first  place  in  their  preference 
two  deserve  special  mention :  "Pathe  Weekly^'  and  the  "Pictorial 
Weekly.**     In  general,  students  seem  to  abhor  sensational  and 
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unduly  "foolish'^  pictures.  The  following  tables  tend  to  show  an 
increasingly  elevated  taste  as  the  pupils  grow  older.  In  the  earlier 
years,  scenes  depicting  brute  action  hold  first  place ;  later  humorous 
and  educational  scenes  are  first  in  choice. 

Table  I  is  based  on  an  examination  of  2364  children  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.* 


Grade  6 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

Educational 

95 

183 

317 

312 

907 

Weatem 

192 

211 

186 

146 

735 

Comedy  (funny) 

85 

90 

99 

100 

364 

Drama 

25 

34 

36 

44 

139 

Crime 

5 

19 

10 

29 

63 

Do  not  attend 

20 

44 

47 

45 

156 

2364 

The  collaborator  makes  this  comment:  That  the  plays  often 
exert  an  unwholesome  influence  is  substantiated  by  the  following 
answers : 

"I  like  where  a  man  has  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  the  wife 
has  a  fellow." 

"It  is  exciting  when  two  men  want  to  marry  the  same  girl." 

Table  II  is  ba&ed  on  an  examination  of  129  ninth  grade  pupils 
in  the  Forest  Park  school,  Springfield.  (This  school  is  located  in 
one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  city.  These  pupils  said  that  the 
pictures  helped  somewhat  in  their  school  work,  in  the  following 
ways:  51  in  history,  55  in  geography,  40  in  literature,  20  in  sci- 
ence, 9  in  composition,  2  in  current  events,  and  1  in  religion.  They 
attended  the  motion  picture  theatre  about  three  times  a  month,  but 
most  of  them  said  they  would  like  to  go  oftener  if  they  could  get 
the  "price."  They  acknowledge  little  desire  to  attend  the  real 
theatre.  Fifty  said  they  dream  more  or  less  frequently  about  the 
pictures  they  see ;  20  had  frightened  dreams ;  one  was  "haunted'^ 
wide  awake ;  25  have  the  pictures  more  or  less  in  mind  while  in 
school.  I  asked  them  what  pictures  lingered  longest  in  mem- 
ory, with  this  result:  horses,  one;  sea,  2;  love  story,  6;  war,  7; 
travel,  9 ;  adventure,  13 ;  funny  scenes,  15 ;  mystery,  15 ;  tragedy 
(they  called  it  murder  story),  17 :  educational,  25.    On  the  whole 

•  Survey,  April,  1914. 
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these  children  attended  the  theatre  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  to 
the  best  in  the  city. 

Table  III— 780  pupils  in  the  Central  High  School. 
Spectacular,  126,  where  display  is  the  big  thing. 
Tragedy,  150,  where  killing  of  self  or  others  is  the  chief  thing. 
Comedy,  240,  where  a  laugh  is  the  chief  thing. 
Travels,  318,  where  strange  sights  and  scenes  are  the  big  things. 
Western,  351,  where  daring  and  picturesque  characters  are  promi- 
nent 
Thrillers,  369,  where  excitement  at  any  cost  is  the  dominant  thing. 
Educational,  411,  where  books  and  plays  and  processes  are  repre- 
sented. 

No  pupil  would  like  to  have  any  one  or  two  of  these  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  others.    He  usually  likes  the  medley. 

Like  best  to  read  the  book  or  play  before  witnessing  the  represen- 
tation, 210. 

Like  best  to  read  the  book  or  play  after  witnessing  the  repre- 
sentation, 85. 

Lnagination  affected,  126.  (The  others  could  not  tell  whether 
it  was  or  not). 

Dreamed  at  least  once  of  the  pictures  seen,  52. 

About  one  pupil  in  fifteen  thought  they  helped  once  in  a  while  in 
English.    The  best  pupils  got  least  help  in  this  way. 

Li  the  high  school  I  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  by  the  boy  and 
girl  to  take  the  movies  less  and  less  seriously  as  they  become  more 
mature.  Li  the  grammar  school  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
them ;  in  the  senior  class  of  the  high  school  they  are  indifferent. 
In  spite  of  their  greater  maturity  and  consequent  greater  freedom 
from  direct  parental  oversight,  the  average  attendance  at  the 
motion  picture  theatre  is  slightly  lower  among  high  school  upper 
class  pupils  than  among  grammar  school  children.  Almost  without 
exception  the  high  school  senior  prefers  the  legitimate  stage. 
Furthermore,  as  stated  before,  the  tendency  to  go  to  the  movies  is 
strongest  among  the  lower  grade  of  pupil, — ^i.  e.  the  more  or  less 
dull  pupiL    At  least  so  it  would  seem  from  testimony  given. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  of  the  several  points  of  view  gleaned  from 
the  pupil's  papers. 

(1)     ^'I  think  that  motion  pictures  as  a  whole  are  a  good  thing. 
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They  keep  people  off  the  streets  who  otherwise  might  go  about 
doing  haniL" 

Sometimes  I,  myself ,  think  that  the  cheaper  grade  of  motion 
picture  theatre  is  a  kind  of  street  cleaner. 

(2)  "I  think  they  are  about  as  good  as  dime  novels  for  educa- 
tion.   They  are  too  sentimental  and  untrue  to  life." 

(8)  "A  great  part  of  the  motion  picture  plays  lead  people  to 
think  of  the  lower  things  of  life  instead  of  the  hi^er." 

(4)  "I  would  much  rather  see  a  reel  play."  He  spelled  real, 
r-e-e-1,  so  that  he  left  me  wondering  what  he  meant. 

(5)  "Most  of  them  are  on  the  same  plan  and  are  just  for  the 
ignorant  people  and  to  get  money,  but  some  plays  teach  you  things." 

(6)  A  girl  in  the  senior  class  wrote:  "There  is  too  much  fri- 
volity and  nonsense  in  the  motion  picture  performances ;  not  much 
that  appeals  to  the  intellect.  The  sex  question  is  always  brought 
in.  (She  probably  means  marriage.)  There  is  such  a  thing  as  too 
much  of  this  for  young  people.  They  get  wrong  ideas  of  married 
life  and  everything  connected  with  the  sex  problem."  She  may 
be  right  I 

(7)  "A  comedy  if  not  too  serious  lightens  one's  feelings  and 
makes  them  laugh." 

(8)  "I  go  merely  to  pass  the  time.  I  learn  something  onpe  in 
a  while." 

Generally  speaking,  the  grown  up  child  goes  to  be  entertained, 
and  time  and  again  I  read  that  he  says  he  was  amused  over 
things  that  later  made  him  disgusted  with  himself.  One  of  my  more 
reflective  boys,  with  a  fondness  for  big  words,  writes :  "My  time  is 
usually  wasted  at  such  performances.  The  plays  are  frequently 
preposterous,  unnatural,  and  with  a  tendency  to  pervert  the  minds 
of  young  people.  The  pictures  stimulate  imnatural  propensities, — 
such  as  hopping  freights,  murdering,  counterfeiting,  etc.  There 
are  two  ideas  that  are  most  commonly  dealt  with  at  the  movies : — 
love  and  murder.  I  never  received  a  grain  of  culture  from  the 
movies.  I  do  like  the  real  stage  and  actual  drama.  They  donH 
make  up  so  many  awful  faces  there,  but  are  more  as  you  see  people 
in  life.  I  think  the  motion  pictures  can  be  improved  by  cutting 
out  this  tragedy  nonsense." 

The  type  of  testimony  in  the  following  excerpt  I  found  to  be 
rather  frequent: 
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"I  think  th^  have  a  large  educational  value,  for  many  people 
who  do  not  read  much,  or  maybe  who  cannot  read  at  all,  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  best  plays  and  books,  to  see  many 
parts  of  the  world,  to  see  some  of  the  events  that  are  happening  in 
the  world,  and  all  for  a  small  sum  of  money."  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that  statement.  My  own  impression 
is  that  a  large  porportion  of  the  audience  in  the  cheaper  grade 
of  theatre  is  made  up  of  apparently  just  such  people.  Much 
to  my  surprise,  always  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  audience 
in  the  five-cent  theatre,  in  the  afternoon,  is  composed  of  men,  never 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  children.  Conditions  are  usually  re- 
versed, however,  as  regards  men  and  women  in  the  ten  cent  thea- 
tres, and  far  more  children  are  to  be  found  there.  Children  from 
the  better  class  of  homes  are  seldom  seen  in  the  five  cent  theatre. 
This  difference  of  five  cents  in  the  price  of  admission  makes  a  world 
of  difference  in  the  type  of  spectator. 

About  three  out  of  a  hundred  in  the  high  school  prefer  the  mo-' 
tion  picture  theatre  to  the  legitimate  stage.  Pupils  usually  attend 
the  motion  picture  theatre,  not  so  much  from  choice  as  from  eco- 
nomic necessity.  Most  of  the  pupils  agree  that  if  they  select  a  seat 
pretty  well  back  in  the  haU,  their  eyes  are  not  so  likely  to  ache,  but 
they  nearly  all  declare  that  th^  cannot  gaze  for  any  great  length 
of  time  without  finding  it  necessary  to  close  the  eyes  to  rest  them. 
Apropos  of  this,  I  find  that  the  state  of  Massachusetts  up  to  last 
July,  aimed  to  help  the  spectator  in  this  regard  by  requiring  that 
"Every  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons  operat- 
ing or  owning  such  machines,  shall  after  each  film,  picture,  or  series 
of  pictures,  or  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes,  furnish  some 
other  form  of  entertainment  or  amusement  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  five  minutes."  Since  July,  the  letter  of  this  law  has  not 
been  in  force,  but  many  theatres  still  observe  the  five-minute  rest 
requirement.  I  suppose  it  is  in  an  effort  to  meet  this  statute  that 
the  proprietors  of  many  motion  picture  houses  thrust  into  the 
program  a  little  vaudeville.  Necessarily,  in  the  lower  priced  the- 
atres this  vaudeville  is  very  cheap  in  character,  and  almost  always 
far  worse  than  anything  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  themselves. 

The  prevailing  attitude  of  parents  regarding  the  attendance  of 
their  children  at  the  motion  picture  theatre  is  one  of  caution.  They 
generally  counsel  great  moderation.     Yet  one  boy  made  the  ad- 
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misaion  that  his  own  interest  in  the  pictures  was  slight,  but  his 
mother  and  father  took  him  every  Friday  night,  and  that  what 
they  saw  usually  became  the  topic  of  conversation  till  the  next 
Friday  ni^t. 

In  my  meanderings  the  past  four  weeks  among  motion  picture 
houses  I  witnessed  a  bewildering  array  of  scenes  taken  from  all 
walks  and  phases  of  life  and  near-life.  Holdups,  railway  wrecks, 
stage  coach  fights,  Indian  raids,  highway  robbery,  cowboy  fights, 
counterfeiting  scenes,  drownings,  a  plentiful  display  of  knives, 
guns,  revolvers,  and  fists,  and  many  thrilling  get-aways  by  horse, 
train,  and  automobile.  I  have  seen  men  hanged,  stabbed,  flung 
overboard,  tied  to  a  track,  shot,  and  tarred  and  feathered.  I  have 
seen  girls  flirt,  sell  themselves,  drink  poison,  and  generally  cater 
to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  The  things  sought  for  have 
been  money,  inheritances,  gold  mines,  a  rival's  life,  divorce,  and 
many  other  of  the  baser  things  that  commonly  move  the  undercur- 
rent in  life.  To  attain  their  ends  I  have  seen  men  wreck  trains, 
and  generally  treat  life  as  worth  something  less  than  a  puf!  of 
powder ;  souls  have  been  bought  and  sold ;  subterfuge  of  a  hundred 
kinds  has  been  often  made  to  appear  heroic  and  clever ;  and  pranks 
of  numberless  varieties  involving  funny  but  rough  and  tumble 
scenes  made  to  look  like  "charming  foolery."  Tragedy  is  usually 
dubbed  murder,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  so  called  by  the  average 
man  and  woman  who  attends  the  cheap  theatre.  I  find  myself 
agreeing  with  the  senior  who  wrote : 

"The  photo-plays  are  too  'dare  devil-donH  care,'  as  a  whole. 
They  portray  the  unusual  and  unreal.  They  cause  the  observer  to 
have  thrills  which  are  not  healthy  thrills." 

It  is  asserted  by  some  people  that  the  motion  picture  theatre  has 
educational  value,  for  all  of  the  scenes  depicted  are  not  photo- 
plays, but  scenes  taken  from  history,  geography,  literature,  aa  well 
as  life.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  affected  like  one  of  th^^ 
girls  in  my  school  who  says  it  is  her  common  experience  to  find 
herself  frequently  in  the  course  of  one  afternoon  enlightened, 
amused,  saddened,  and  disgusted.  Only  occasionally  can  she  say 
that  she  has  really  retained  anything  worth  while.  Unless  the 
scenes  are  particularly  horrid,  she  forgets  what  she  sees  almost  as 
soon  as  she  sees  it.  Yet  this  girl  is  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting 
things  as  her  standing  in  school  plainly  shows.    Why  didn't  she 
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learn  something  ?  Because  the  motion  pictures  make  their  appeal 
rather  more  to  immediate  comprehension  than  to  any  development 
of  intelligence.  To  people  of  ordinary  intelligence,  there  is  slight 
incentive  to  think.  The  pictures  move  so  rapidly,  the  events  hasten 
on  so  swiftly,  that  thoughtful  attention  is  quite  impossible.  There 
is  no  time  to  think.  Moreover,  new  knowledge  must  be  built  up 
on  previous  knowledge.  A  good  instructor  proceeds  in  his  in- 
struction from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  motion  picture 
theatre  necessarily  ignores  this  principle.  It  is  a  most  absurd 
thing  to  deluge  the  mind  with  new  things  and  expect  results.  Of 
course  I  am  speaking  from  the  view  point  of  the  child.  The  reel 
whizzes  along,  and  in  rapid  succession  follow  in  bewildering  in- 
coherency  to  a  youthful  mind,  war  scenes,  rice  gathering  in  China, 
the  Salem  fire,  lion  hunting  in  Africa,  swimming  lessons  at  West 
Point,  Kocky  Mountain  scenery,  the  drug  terror,  how  Issy  stuck  to 
his  post, — the  variety  depends  largely  upon  the  price  of  admission. 
What  teacher  will  hazard  the  guess  that  any  ordinary  child 
intellect  can  be  harried  into  gaining  anything  permanently 
from  such  an  array  of  unrelated,  and  to  the  child  rather  unintelli- 
gible hodgepodge  of  sense  and  nonsense. 

Few  people  in  this  world  can  learn  except  by  reflection.  Ex- 
tensive reading  is  frequently  of  little  practical  value  because  the 
books  are  read  with  the  eye  and  not  with  the  mind.  Great  readers 
have  seldom  been  great  thinkers.  Wordsworth  with  his  little 
library  of  seventy  volumes  has  left  a  far  more  lasting  and  deep  im-  ^ 
pression  upon  the  world  than  Southey  with  his  eighteen  thousand 
volumes.  At  the  other  extreme  are  the  people  who  confine  their 
reading  exclusively  to  the  newspapers,  which  of  necessity  contain 
belter  skelter  tidbits  of  information,  more  or  less  transient,  to  be . 
read  while  running,  to  be  forgotten  in  the  wink  of  an  eye.  The 
motion  picture  performance  is  often  of  this  character.  To  a  cer- 
tain small  per  cent,  of  us,  this  is  the  best  of  it  We  may  attend  the 
show  and  look  and  not  think,  for  we  donH  have  to. 

But  in  the  case  of  children  it  is  a  different  proposition.  We 
grownups  are  worldly  wise,  we  know  the  sham  from  the  real ;  usu- 
ally we  are  not  wholly  taken  in  by  what  we  see.  We  can  therefore 
let  the  film  man  run  off  any  amount  of  life  and  we  are  somehow 
able  to  adjust  most  of  it  to  our  own  experience, —  what  we  cannot 
adjust  we  pass  by.    But  with  the  children  it  is  too  arduous  an 
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undertaking,  for  they  are  still  in  that  period  of  life  when  the  world 
ia  a  wonderful  place,  where  every  day  and  hour  presents  to  their 
wonder-gaze  some  new  thing.  The  motion  picture  must  frequently 
tax  the  brain  of  the  child  to  the  limit  in  his  effort  to  put  two  and 
two  together.  "What  is  all  the  action  about?''  "What  are  they 
trying  to  do  to  her?"  "Aren't  they  wicked?"  "Gee,  what  a  foxy 
trick!"  "Couldn't  he  shoot?"  Or  what  is  the  child  going  to 
do  with  a  process  of  manufacture  that  is  wholly  foreign  to  his  ex- 
perience, such  as  the  making  ready  of  beef  for  market,  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  or  what  not,  all  run  off  before  his  startled  gaze 
with  lightning-like  rapidity,  without  word  or  comment  ?  How  can 
any  one  say  that  the  boy  or  girl  is  really  learning  anything  effectu- 
ally by  that  method?  Their  wonder,  curiosity,  may  be  excited, 
or  more  frequently  they  may  be  bored  by  having  such  educational 
pictures  thrust  in  between  the  funny  or  tragic  ones.  As  one  young- 
ster said:  "I  close  my  eyes  during  the  geography  scenes  so  as  to 
rest  them,"    He  quite  likely  would  assent  to  this  statement: 

"I  go  to  be  entertained.  School  is  enough  for  me."  Knowing 
the  boy,  I  suspect  school  is  more  than  enough  for  him.  From  time 
to  time  I  ran  across  a  paper  that  read  like  this: 

"I  get  tired  looking  at  the  pictures.  I  think  so  hard  that  I  keep 
right  on  thinking  after  I  go  to  bed."  Why  is  it  that  so  many  chil- 
dren say  that  the  pictures  trouble  their  sleep,  if  it  isn't  that  they 
are  completely  deluded  by  what  they  see,  having  had  no  sort  of 
experiencei  to  help  them  to  penetrate  the  make  believe  in  it  all  ? 
A  motherly  sort  of  girl  gives  a  little  light  on  the  answer  to  this 
query: 

"I  think  that  a  child  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  s^e  the  movies  often 
unless  an  older  person  is  with  him  who  will  interpret  the  meaning 
and  tell  it  to  him  clearly."  The  girl  who  wrote  that  "after  seeing 
Quo  Vadis  my  eyes  were  in  an  awful  condition,"  probably  meant 
that  she  had  the  time  of  her  young  life  trying  to  interpret  the 
scenes.  A  boy  wrote  that  he  was  greatly  impressed  when  in  Cahi- 
ria  the  queen  finally  took  poison  and  died!  He  too  was  having 
difficulty  with  making  proper  interpretation  of  what  he  saw.  The 
same  boy  says  that  while  in  the  playhouse,  especially  at  the  end  of 
an  exciting  play,  "I  feel  a  general  relaxation  of  my  muscles.  It 
seems  I  become  tense,"  he  adds. 

The  more  I  look  into  this  question  of  the  relation  of  the  motion 
picture  theatre  to  the  child,  the  more  convinced  am  I  that  some- 
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thing  must  certainly  be  done  to  make  such  places  better  places  for 
children.  The  appeal  there  to  the  child  is  too  frequently  to  the 
lower^  animal  side  of  his  nature,  or  if  educational  scenes  are  being 
run  off,  it  is  done  in  a  wholly  impedagogical  fashion  so  that  they 
teach  little  or  nothing. 

"Most  of  us,"  says  Clayton  Hamilton  in  his  book  Studies  in 
Stagecraft,  "suffer  from  a  tragic  need  of  laughter** :  and  I  may  add 
that  if,  as  a  result,  we  should  laugh  our  heads  off  when  Mary  flings 
a  spoonful  of  soft  mashed  potato  into  her  lover's  face,  would  we  not 
laugh  just  as  eagerly  at  the  whimsicalities  of  Sir  James  Barrie  ? 
The  average  theatre  manager  looks  down  to  his  public  rather  than 
up  to  it.  Most  moving  picture  performances  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  manager  thinks  that  his  audience  has  no  brains ;  either  it  wit- 
nesses a  play  full  of  blood  and  thimder,  or  a  skit  dominated  by 
rough-house  humor.  It  is  bad  enough  for  us  adults,  but  what  shall  ^ 
we  say  of  its  disastrous  effects  upon  the  minds  of  children  ? 

The  photo-play  should  be  made  an  art  just  as  much  as  the  spoken 
drama.  Most  good  plays  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  pic- 
ture elements  in  them.  The  essentials  of  character,  action,  and 
setting  are  conveyed  pretty  largely  by  vision  alone.  Hence  there 
is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  utilize  the  motion  picture  to  reproduce 
the  great  mass  of  existing  drama. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  motion  picture  theatre  should  attempt 
to  do  more  with  setting,  i.  e.  wild  out-of-door  life,  and  scenery; 
and  with  certain  kinds  of  action,  such  as  racing,  the  movement  of 
the  sea,  the  wind,  manufacturing  processes,  and  rather  less  with  an 
effort  to  delineate  character,  especially  certain  types  of  character. 
In  the  picture,  character  is  suggested  by  what  the  person  is  doing, 
on  the  theory  I  suppose  that  action  speaks  louder  than  words.  But 
any  one  knows  that  character  is  made  up  of  countless  elements 
moulded  together  by  means  that  cannot  be  seen  by  the  eye.  The 
motion  picture  apparently  tries  to  get  aroimd  this  difficulty  by  hav- 
ing its  actors  twist  and  contort  their  countenances  to  express  inner 
feelings  that  are  usually,  however,  immediately  translated  into 
action.  Self-controlled  people,  people  of  fine,  well-poised  charac- 
ters, do  not  wear  their  hearts  or  minds  where  they  may  be  read 
by  all  the  world.  In  Stevenson's  Oossip  and  Romance  this  state- 
ment occurs : 
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*^e  read  story  books  in  childhood  not  for  eloquence  or  charac- 
ter or  thought,  but  for  some  quality  of  the  brute  incident 

Conduct!  is  three  parts  of  life,  they  say ;  but  I  think  they  put  it 

high.    There  is  a  vast  deal  in  life where  the  interest  turns 

not  on  the  passionate  slips  and  hesitations  of  the  conscience, 

but  on  the  problems  of  the  body  and  of  the  practical  intelligence, 
in  dean  open  air  adventure,  the  shock  of  arms  or  the  diplomacy  of 
life.  With  such  material  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  play, 
for  the  serious  theatre  exists  solely  on  moral  grounds,  and  it  is  a 
standing  proof  of  the  dissemination  of  the  human  conscience.    But 

it  is  possible  to  build,  upon  this  ground the  most  lively, 

beautiful,  and  buoyant  tales." 

It  is  said  that  Stevenson  made  a  study  of  the  dime  novel  before 
he  wrote  Treasure  Island.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  closely  followed 
its  •style.  The  motion  picture  author  should  take  Stevenson 
for  his  guide  when  making  plays  for  the  children.  Satisfy  their 
desire  to  see  brute  action,  but  let  them  see  it  in  its  truly  heroic 
light,  not  so  much  battling  with  spiritual  forces, — sins  of  various 
kinds  that  are  or  should  be  quite  beyond  the  child's  actual  experi- 
ence,— but  with  the  visible  forces, — games  and  adventure  of  a 
wholesome  kind.  Put  man  to  work  upon  big  things,  like  digging 
mines,  tunnelling,  cattle  ranching,  mountain  engineering,  soldiery. 
When  you  would  make  the  children  laugh  give  them  the  grotesque, 
but  save  them  from  horse  play,  from  the  Sunday  supplement  kind 
of  humor.  If  they  are  to  be  shown  educational  films,  accompany 
them  by  some  kind  of  educational  atmosphere. 

If  it  appears  here  that  the  motion  picture  has  been  somewhat 
harshly  criticised,  the  criticism  has  been  chiefly  that  of  the  boy 
and  girl  who  attend  it    They  are  more  severe  than  their  elders. 

So  much  for  the  moving  pictures.  In  the  moment  lef U  I  shall 
make  only  the  briefest  comment  on  their  probable  relation  to  the 
study  of  English,  merely  enumerating  my  conclusions. 

1.  The  subject  affords  an  interesting  study  for  sociologists, — 
a  study  in  the  child  and  the  power  of  environment, —  but  it  has 
little  to  help  us  in  teaching  English.  The  problem  involved  is  an 
ethical  one,  or  possibly  a  problem  in  school  administration,  but  it 
is  not  a  legitimate  English  problem.  It  is  apparently  being  handled 
skilfully  by  the  Children's  Motion  Picture  Leagtie  of  New  York, 
a  movement  that  is  attaining  national  scope,  but  one  primarily 
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aiming  to  make  the  motion  picture  theatres  of  New  York  city  fit 
places  for  the  1,000,000  children  whom  the  league  finds  susceptible 
to  its  influence. 

2.  The  pupils  declare  for  the  most  part  that  they  have  never 
associated  the  motion  pictures  with  their  English.  The  student 
is  not  apparently  conscious  of  any  influence  on  his  composition 
work. 

3.  The  pictures  do  not  stir  the  imagination  so  much  as  emo- 
tional fears.    This  is  quite  likely  due  to  the  child'a  inexperience  ' 
and  consequent  inability  to  relate  what  he  sees  to  what  he  Imows. 

4.  The  pictures  of  books  and  plays  neither  take  the  place  of 
the  reading  itself,  nor  encourage  especially  subsequent  reading  of 
the  works.  The  original  book  or  play  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the 
film  makers,  merely  the  source  of  ready-made  material  with  which 
to  create  a  series  of  reels  more  or  less  truthfully  depicted.        ^ 

6.  Attendance  at  the  motion  picture  theatre  has  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  boy  and  girl  toward  the  legitimate  the- 
atre. He  usually  goes  to  the  motion  picture  theatre  because  it  is 
much  lower  in  price. 

I  suspect  that  it  appears  from  what  I  have  written  that  I  think 
that  much  of  everything  I  see  in  the  motion  picture  theatre  is  de- 
basing or  on  the  wrong  track.  I  mean  to  say  no  such  thing,  but  it 
makes  no  great  drain  on  imagination  to  see  that  the  average  per- 
formance is  capable  of  much  improvement.  In  fact  it  must  be 
improved  if  the  motion  picture  theatre  hopes  to  draw  to  itself  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  public,  and  especially  if  it  is  going 
to  be  a  fit  place  to  send  the  children* 
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OxpoBD,  Ohio. 

VEK  sinoe  the  epoch  making  admimstration  of  Sar- 

Emiento  public  instruction  has  occupied  a  pre-eminent 
position  in  the  history  of  Argentina.  ISo  statesman 
has  dared  to  ignore  it  and  more  than  one  has 
achieved  for  himself  a  lasting  reputation  and  politi- 
cal preferment  by  championing  its  cause.  One  re- 
sult (and  a  most  beneficent  result  it  has  been)  of 
this  ceaseless  agitation  has  been  the  steady  progress 
of  public  instruction.  Illiteracy  has  rapidly  decreased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  The  universities  have  grown  in  enrollment 
more  rapidly  even  than  those  of  North  America.  Secondary  edu- 
cation has  likewise  felt,  the  forward  impulse.  More  important 
perhaps  than  the  actual  growth  of  the  schools  in  number  and  effi- 
ciency is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Argentine  republic  for  all  that  calls 
itself  education,  and  the  general  conviction  that  education  not  only 
ennobles  the  state,  but  also  that  an  educated  citizenship  is  the 
greatest  asset  of  the  state.  Those  who  know  Spanish- American 
histoiy  can  appreciate  what  an  advance  this  is,  and  how  much  it 
augurs  of  good. 

Another  result  of  the  constant  educational  agitation  in  Argentina 
has  been  the  lack  of  continuity  in  school  legislation  and  educational 
policy.  Argentina  is  not  the  only  portion  of  the  globe  that  has  suf- 
fered much  from  hasty  reforms,  ill-advised  educational  importa- 
tions and  sandwiched  scholastic  systems,  but  in  Argentina  the  temp- 
tation to  innovate  and  readjust  has  been  particularly  strong.  Espec- 
ially has  this  been  true  in  secondary  education.  The  public 
primary  school,  as  the  term  is  used  today,  was  an  entirely  new 
thing  in  Argentina  sixty  years  ago,  as  in  fact  it  was  in  many  older 
countries.  Consequently  it  has  experienced  a  relatively  steady 
evolution.  In  the  case  of  the  high  school,  however,  the  situation 
was  difiFerent  Such  a  school  had  existed  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  colony,  either  as  a  part  of  the  university,  or  as  an  independent 
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iiistitution  under  clerical  patronage  and  direction*  This  institution 
had  well  established  traditions.  It  was  either  classical  and  cultural 
or  was  avowedly  a  preparation  for  one  or  another  of  the  learned 
professions.  The  founders  of  the  public  high  school  in  modem 
Argentina, —  the  political  seers  of  their  day, —  felt  that  its  ten- 
dency should  be  modem  and  practical.  However,  educational 
tradition  could  not  be  annihilated  by  legislative  enactment  Hence 
the  struggle  that  has  endured  a  half  century,  with  alternating  suc- 
cesses. One  year,  the  cultural,  pre-university  high  school  has  been 
the  model ;  the  next,  the  practical  people's  school,  complementary 
to  the  elementary  school,  providing  general  instruction,  or  adapted 
to  local  needs,  has  been  the  object  of  the  educational  authorities* 
It  is  not  inadvisedly  that  the  word  "year"  has  been  used  in  de- 
scribing these  changes  of  policy.  In  the  last  sixty  years  there  have 
been  sixty  ministers  of  public  instruction.  Some  few,  really  great 
men  and  profound  students  of  education,  have  held  office  for  a 
number  of  years  in  succession,  and  put  into  operation  well  organ- 
ized systems  of  public  instruction,  but  many  were  elevated  to  the 
important  position  by  political  exigencies  and  without  any  marked 
qualifications  for  the  duties  they  were  called  to  assume.  This, 
however,  did  not  deter  them  from  attempting  to  signalize  their 
ephemeral  administration  by  some  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
educational  policy  of  the  nation.  The  secondary  school  was  an 
easy  mark,  since  it  is  national  in  distinction  from  the  elementary 
school,  which  is  primarily  (and  until  recently  wholly)  the  concern 
of  the  individual  provinces. 

A  frequent  matter  of  change  has  been  the  length  of  the  high 
school  course.  The  traditional  length  was  six  years,  but  years  ago 
it  was  reduced  to  five,  at  the  same  time  that  the  curriculum  was 
made  less  classical.  The  national  universities,  which  are  autono- 
mous in  their  internal  affairs,  replied  by  lengthening  by  one  year 
their  requirements  for  degrees.  Some  two  years  ago  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  secondary  schools  was  extended  again  to  six  years. 

Another  subject  that  caused  a  great  amount  of  argument  pro 
and  con,  and  about  which  there  have  been  many  changes  of  policy 
is  the  matter  of  Latin.  The  most  natural  supposition  would  be 
that  a  people  of  a  !N"eo-Latin  tongue  would  be  firmly  wedded.,to  the 
study  of  this  plassical  language,  but  the  great  majority  of  Spanish 
American  countries  have  long  since  eliminated  it  from  the  high 
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Bchool  curriculum.  In  Argentina  the  policy  has  vacillated  more 
than  in  any  other  country  of  South  America.  A  few  years  ago 
,the  cause  of  Latin  in  Argentina  seemed  hopelessly  lost;  but  within 
the  past  two  years,  it  has  been  reinstated,  at  least  in  the  university 
towns.  A  coincidence  that  contributed  to  its  restoration  was  the 
transference  to  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  of  the  boys'  central 
high  school  of  the  city  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  University. 
The  conservative  element  of  the  University  chapter  fought  for  the 
restoration  of  the  classic  tongue  in  the  newly  organized  curriculum, 
and  it  ultimately  won  the  day.  The- outcome  was,  however,  some- 
thing of  a  compuomise.  Contrary  to  the  usual  order  in  which  a 
new  subject  in  the  curriculum  is  intensified  in  the  earlier  stages  o± 
its  study,  Latin  in  the  new  course  of  study  is  allotted  but  two 
hours  per  week  in  the  first  years,  and  the  time  is  increased  grad- 
ually in  the  later  years.  The  student  who  remains  in  the  high 
school  only  two  or  three  years, — and  there  are  many  who  fail 
to  complete  the  entire  course, —  will  not  have  so  large  a  proportion 
of  his  time  absorbed  by  the  classics,  while  those  who  aspire  to  uni- 
versity training  will  have  the  bulk  of  their  preparation  in  Latin 
during  the  years  immediatdy  preceding  their  entrance  upon  pro- 
fessional study.  The  meager  course  of  but  two  hours  in  the  first 
years  would  be  utterly  futile  in  an  English  or  German  speaking 
community,  but  in  a  N"eo-Latin  country  it  may  accoijaplish  some- 
thing notwithstanding  its  pedagogic  unsoundness. 

Still  another  question  that  has  aroused  much  debate  in  Argen- 
tina is  the  character  of  the  secondary  school.  Shall  its  instruction 
be  general,  encyclopedic  and  cultural,  destined  for  the  ordinary 
citizen,  or  shall  it  be  technical,  preparing  for  special  vocations  and 
varying  according  to  the  particular  demands  of  the  region  in  which 
it  is  located  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  frequent  change 
of  policy  in  this  respect.  The  agitation  in  this  instance  has  been 
limited  to  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
press,  and  to  the  pronouncements  of  educational  congresses.  Tra- 
dition has  so  far  maintained  itself,  and  the  high  school  has  re- 
mained a  general  culture  school  with  a  strong  bent  toward  univer- 
sity preparation,  with  practically  the  same  course  for  all, —  a  course 
that  does  not  contain  enough  science  to  satisfy  the  views  of  the 
colleges  of  medicine,  agriculture  and  engineering,  •  not  enough 
social  science  for  the  college  of  law,  and  not  enough  language  and 
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literature  for  the  college  of  philosophy  and  letters.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  f act,  and  in  spite  of  earnest  appeals  from  some  prominent 
educators,  it  seems  impossible  to  substitute  for  the  present  unified 
course  a  varied,  elective  or  optional  curriculum.  Similar  condi- 
tions exist  in  most  Latin  American  countries.  Vocational  training 
even  of  a  modified  character  has  never  found  a  permanent  abiding 
placer  i^  the  regular  high  school.  As  a  result,  in  those  countries 
that  have  felt  the  need  of  such  instructipn  there  has  grown  up  a 
system  of  parallel  institutions,  state  supported  and  state  directed ; 
conmiercial  high  schools,  technical  high  schools,  and  normal  high 
schools.  The  policy  is  wasteful  from  a  financial  standpoint,  and 
tends  to  create  and  maintain  class  distinctions. 

The  high  school  should  be  as  democratic  as  the  elementary 
school.  However,  the  single-course  school  with  its  rigid  general 
curriculum  was  re-affirmed  as  the  Argentine  ideal  by  the  last  na- 
tional congress  of  teachers  held  in  Cordoba  in  February,  1913,  in 
'  these  words :  ^'Secondary  education  constitutes  a  grade  of  general 
instruction  and  therefore  should  not  strive  to  develop  particular 
aptitudes,  or  aim  at  specialization,  but  should  endeavor  to  develop 
harmoniously  the  entire  capacity  of  the  student,  and  initiate  him 
into  the  fundamental'concepts  of  knowledge.  It  must  be  considered 
as  a  necessary  complement  of  the  elementary  school  and  as  the  in- 
dispensable basis  of  the  higher.''  This  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
most  conservative  of  the  larger  cities  of  Argentina,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  old  colonial  university,  and  its  conservatism  should  perhaps 
be  discounted  not  a  little  in  view  of  these  circumstances.  But 
when  all  has  been  said,  it  undoubtedly  reflects  educational  ideals, 
while  it  certainly  pictures  the  Argentine  high  school  of  today. 
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(High  School,  First  Tear.) 
Maud  E.  Hingslby. 

I. 

(Literature  read  during  the  year.) 
1.     Tabulate  as  follows  the  literature  you  have  studied  during 
the  year: 


NaniA 


Author 


NatioDAUty 
of  Aatlior 


Histortcal  Period 
of  Story 


FlMOOf 

Stoiy 


Three 
Ohameten 


Pro»eor 
Poetry 


IL 

(Punctuation  and  Capitals.) 

1.  The  following  passage  from  "Through  the  Looking-Glass*' 
is  written  without  indentation^  punctuation,  or  capital  letters.  Re- 
write correctly. 

(dice  to  change  the  svhject  ashed  does  she  ever  come  out  here  i 
daresay  youll  see  her  soon,  said  the  rose  shes  one  of  the  thorny  hind 
where  does  she  wear  her  thorns  alice  ashed  with  some  curiosity  why 
all  round  her  head  of  course  the  rose  replied  i  was  wondering  you 
hadnt  got  some  too  i  thought  it  was  the  regular  rule  shes  coming 
now  cried  the  larkspur  i  hear  her  footstep  thump  thump  along  the 
gravel  walk. 

2.  Write  a  quotation  of  ten  lines  from  something  you  have 
studied  this  year. 

3.  Write  and  address  a  letter  to  James  Smith  who  is  a  physi- 
cian living  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  at  number  fifteen  Webster 
street,  asking  him  to  send  you  a  pamphlet  written  by  him  and  pub- 
lished on  the  twentieth  day  of  May.  Tell  him  that  you  live  in 
Coleville,  a  village  in  Kentucky,  and  that  you  are  on  the  rural  free 
delivery  route. 

III. 
(Words  and  syntax.) 
1.     Rewrite  each  sentence,  using  the  singular  number  instead  of 
the  plural: — The  phenomena  of  nature  are  truly  wonderful;  He 
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prepared  two  analyses  to-day ;  The  indices  of  these  books  are  in- 
complete ;  They  are  alumni  of  the  same  college ;  Oonnt  the  vertebrae 
in  that  skeleton ;  He  saw  two  oases  in  the  great  desert;  Point  out 
the  parentheses  on  this  page;  There  are  two  series  in  use;  Otur 
conntry  has  passed  through  many  crises. 

2.     Fill  the  blanks  with  the  correct  form  of  lie  or  sit. 

a.  You  should down,  now. 

b.  You  must  not up  so  late. 

0.     They around  the  fire. 

d.  I  will the  table  for  lunch. 

e.  I on  the  couch  an  hour. 

8.  Classify  the  following  words  (1)  as  to  number  of  syllables; 
(2)  as  to  source.  Define  each  in  a  well  written  sentence.  Desig- 
nate the  pronunciation  of  each: — Famine,  benediction,  geometry, 
yacht,  ruffian,  algebra,  depot,  brogue,  goodness,  telephone. 

4.     Complete  the  following  rules : — 

a.     The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is 


b.  The  predicate  after  the  verb  to  be  — 

c.  The  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition- 

d.  Pronouns  agree  with 

e.  Verbs  agree  with  ■ 


f .  Adjectives  agree  with 

g.  An  is  used  before 

h.     Two  negatives 

i.     The  to  which  precedes  an  infinitive  must  not 

j.     Conjunctions 

IV. 
(Figures  of  Speech.) 
1.    What  is  meant  by  (1)  literal  language;  (2)  figurative  lan- 
guage ?    To  what  subject  treated  of  in  Rhetoric  do  these  two  defini- 
tions form  an  introduction  ?    What  name  is  given  to  the  figure  il-  I 
lustrated  by  the  sentences  below  ? — 

a.  As  for  m^n,  his  days  are  as  grass. 

b.  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life. 
c    AH  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin^  bassoon. 

d.  He  must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

e.  And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood. 
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f.     TJiou  hast  taught  trie.  Silent  River, 

Many  a  lesson,  deep  and  long. 
2.    Bewrite,  in  literal  language,  the  thou^t  of  each  of  the  above 
aentences. 

V. 
(Definitions.) 
1.     Define: — Colloquialism,  description,  narration,  exposition, 
drama,  rhyme,  meter,  fiction,  rhythm,  blank  verse,  theme,  abstract, 
outline,  idiom,  obsolete  word,  paraphrase,  archaic  word,  amplifica- 
tion, paragraph, 

VL 
(Sentences  and  Paragraphs.) 

1.  Classify  sentences  in  three  ways.  Describe  each  sentence- 
form.  Assign  the  following  sentence  to  one  of  each  of  these  three 
classes.  n 

a.  In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these  very  houses,  there 
lived,  many  years  since,  while  the  country  was  yet  a  province  of 
Oreat  Britain,  a  simple,  good-matured  fellow,  of  the  wxme  of  Bip 
Van  Winkle. 

2.  Write  on  any  subject  a  brief  article  which  shall  contain  at 
least  two  paragraphs,  one  balanced  sentence,  an  adjective  clause,  an 
infinitive  phrase,  a  simile,  quotation  marks,  a  hyphen,  an  interjec- 
tion, a  predicate  adjective,  a  compellative,  a  word  derived  from  fhe 
Latin,  an  inverted  sentence. 

VIL 
(Composition.) 

1.  ITame  the  different  kinds  of  literary  composition  about 
which  you  have  studied  during  the  year.  Eeproduce  a  descfiptivQ 
passage  from  Miles  Standish  or  Evangeline.  What  form  of  com- 
position did  you  use  when  you  were  writing  definitions  in  an  earlier 
question  ? 

2.  Assign  each  of  the  following  to  its  class : — The  stanzas  about 
the  June  day  from  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Shakespeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice;  Franklin's  Autobiography;  Irving's  Christmas 
Sketches;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Bimyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 
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3.  In  writing  a  composition,  we  consider  (1)  the  choice  of 
words.  What  name  is  given  to  this  subject  ?  What  are  the  three 
requirements  in  the  choice  of  words  ? 

a.  TTse  the  correct  word  in  the  place  of  the  italicised  one  in 
each  of  the  following  sentences.  Write  a  sentence  using  correctly 
the  rejected  word  in  each  of  the  following  sentences : — 

(1).     I  except  your  offer. 

(2).     The  exchange  was  affected  without  delay. 

(8).     I  expect  he  did  it. 

(4),     I  am  yours  respectively. 

(5).     This  is  a  very  healthy  place  in  which  to  live. 

(6).     We  have  boats  to  hire. 

(7).     He  learned  me  how  to  shoot  / 

(8).     At  what  hotel  have  you  been  stopping? 

VIIL 

(Construction  and  Arrangement  of  Sentences.) 

1.  In  writing  a  composition,  we  consider  (2)  the  treatment  and 
arrangement  of  the  words  chosen  and  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence.   What  do  you  understand  by  the  expression  literary  style? 

2.  How  do  these  stanzas  differ  in  style?  Describe  the  differ- 
ent effects  produced  upon  the  mind  by  these  passages. 

a.  Hwrrah!  hurrah!  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of 
warl 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  Ivry  and  King  Henry  of  Navarre! 

b.  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  hank! 
Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep' in  our  ears;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica.  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 

c.  This  above  all — to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

d.  From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one; 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 
,  As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
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e.    Bliie  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax. 

Her  cheeks  Wee  the  dawn  of  day; 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorns  huds 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 
8.    What  are  the  three  essentials  of  literary  style  {    Show  by  an 
original  sentence  how  each  may  be  violated. 

IX 

(Outlines  and  Abstracts.) 
1.    Make  an  outline  of  any  work  read  this  year  in  your  English 
work.    Make  an  abstract  of  the  plot  of  some  story  which  you  have 
read. 

X. 
(The  English  Language.) 

1.  What  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  English 
language?  How  was  each  element  introduced  into  England? 
Show  the  difference  between  derivation  and  definition  by  giving 
both  the  derivation  and  definition  of  the  word  language. 

2.  Name  the  principal  Indo-European  or  Aryan  languages.  To 
which  does  the  English  language  belong  ? 
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By  Feedeeic  W.  Sandees. 
(Continued  from  December  Education.) 

As  to  the  adaptation  of  the  plan  of  organization  to  the  various 
classes  of  young  yeople. 

Although  most  of  what  is  to  follow  has  been  implied,  if  not 
explicitly  stated,  in  what  precedes,  it  would  seem  to  be  worth  while, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  complete  this  exposition  of  the  pro- 
posed system  of  grading,  by  setting  forth  with  some  particularity 
how  it  would  apply  in  the  case  of  different  classes  of  young  people. 

Section  1.  As  to  Gibls. 
As  to  girls  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  at  this  time.  The 
course  I  have  outlined  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  applicable  to  boys 
and  girls,  although  it  was  planned  with  boys  chiefly  in  mind.  I 
think  we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  work  of  the  Play  School 
and  the  Primary  Transition  Department  should  be  the  same  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  that  the  classes  in  these  first  two  departments 
of  the  school  should  consist  of  boys  and  girls  together.  A  certain 
amount  of  training  in  the  fundamental  industrial  arts  would  be  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  first  three  departments  for  boys  and 
girls  alike,  but  it  might  also  be  well  in  the  latter  part  of  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  Elementary  Department  to  make  the  manual  training 
work  for  boys  and  for  girls  somewhat  different,  initiating  the  girls 
more  fully  into  the  arts  of  homekeeping.'  Except  so  far  as  this  dif- 
ference in  the  work  should  make  separation  necessary,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  in  common  classes  through- 
out the  Elementary  School  period.  I  confess  that  I  have  not  yet 
given  sufficient  consideration  to  female  education  as  such  to  speak 
with  much  positiveness  about  the  education  of  girls  after  this 
period.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  curriculum  hereinbefore 
set  forth  for  the  Secondary  Transition  Department  and  suggested 
for  the  Adolescent  Department  is  equally  applicable  for  youths  and 
maidens,  except,  of  course,  that  different  electives  would  normally 
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be  advisable  and  that  a  course  in  home  economics  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  girls  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  Adolescent  Departr 
ment,  if  not  also  in  the  Secondary  Transition  Department  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  continuous  individual  progress  from  year  to 
year  throughout  the  whole  period  of  years  during  which  the^  sub- 
ject is  studied,*  rather  than  certain  definitely  prescribed  attain- 
ments as  the  conditions  of  promotion  from  one  annual  or  semi- 
annual class  to  another,  is  the  method  I  would  have  followed  in  the 
study  of  foreign  language  and  mathematics  in  the  Adolescent  De- 
partment of  the  school,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  differences  in  the  rate 
of  growth  and  in  physical  and  intellectual  vigor  in  adolescent  males 
and  females  make  separate  classes  in  these  subjects  necessary.  The 
instruction  in  these  subjects,  in  history  and  ''the  humanities"  gen- 
erally, and  in  physical,  as  distinct  from  biological  scienceSs,  might 
well  be  given  in  common  classes;  but  the  instruction  in  human 
physiology  and  preferably  all  that  in  biology,  should  be  given  in 
separate  classes,  as  well  as  the  (prescribed)  work  in  physical  train- 
ing and  perhaps  some  of  the  advanced  reading  courses  in  the  several 
languages.  It  seems  to  me  eminently  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
that  larger  education  for  life  which  is  of  so  much  more  importance 
than  "book-learning,"  that  youths  and  maidens  should  have  a  part 
of  their  education  in  common  classes;  but  such  conmion  classes 
should  be  so  conducted  that  the  girls  should  be  subject  to  no  serious 
disadvantage  and  to  no  embarrassment  by  reason  of  such  irregu- 
larity in  attendance  as  is  physiologically  desirable  for  them. 
Further  than  this,  whether  in  mixed  classes  or  in  classes  wholly 
composed  of  girls,  the  latter  should  be  subject  to  no  penalty  for  not 
taking  review  examinations  or  subjecting  themselves  to  formal 
tests  at  fixed  datesf  (provided,  of  course,  that  their  daily  work 

^Compare  Search's  "Ideal  School"  and  Hornbrook's  "Laboratory  Method  of 
Teaching  Mathematics  In  Secondary  Schools"  for  somewhat  detailed  expositions 
of  the  method  to  be  employed. 

tl  would  not  have  It  understood  that  I  regard  examinations  as  useless  or 
pernicious,  as  some  extremists  maintain,  yet,  as  they  are  usually  conducted.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  believe  they  are  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  girls.  The 
nervous  strain  Is  frequently  very  injurious,  and  the  thought  of  a  commg  exami- 
nation too  frequently  encourages  an  illiberal,  literal  method  of  study,  to  which 
in  our  nresent  stage  of  culture,  girls  seem  somewhat  more  inclined  than  yoimg 
men.  on  the  other  hand,  the  mental  training  that  the  review  examination  gives, 
which  Is  so  valuable  for  the  man  of  affairs,  the  lawyer,  the  publicist.  Is  generally 
less  necessary  for  girls  than  for  bovs,  unless  the  girls  are  preparing  for  the 
teaching  profession.  Yet  It  Is  for  this  mental  training  that  examinations  are 
primarily  valuable.  They  are  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  means  of  education  than 
as  a  test  of  knowledge.  Properly  planned  and  conducted  they  are  of  great  value 
in  encouraging  one  to  review,  reorganize  and  summarize— and  thus  make  one's 
own— the  facts  and  the  underlying  principles  that  have  constituted  the  subject 
matter  of  one's  study  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.     And  in  addition  to 
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shows  that  they  are  fairly  attentive  to  their  class  duties).  So  far 
as  such  exercises  may  be  necessary,  they  should  be  arranged  for  at 
the  convenience  of  the  girls  individually.  If  these  matters  could 
not  be  arranged  satisfactorily  in  common  classes,  the  classes  for 
youths  and  for  girls  should  be  separate.  But  in  most  cases  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  they  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 

Section  2.     The  Nobmally  Developing  Child  of  Average 

Ability. 

The  normal  child  might  well  enter  The  Ph/y  School  (or  Pri- 
mwry  Department)  at  (four  or)  five  years  of  age,  and  spend  not 
less  than  two  years  there  imder  the  same  teacher  with  a  class  most 
of  whom  would  have  begun  their  school  life  at  the  same  time  he 
did.  At  the  end  of  two  (or  at  most  three)*  years,  his  teacher 
would  start  with  another  class  of  beginners,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  and  those  of  his  classmateis  who  had  not  already  been  transferred 
would  pass  into  The  Primary  Transition  DepaHment  where  he 
would  normally  spend  from  one  to  two  years  imder  his  second 
teacher,  continuing  the  occupations  of  the  Play  School,  or  a  part 
of  them,  under  the  same  general  methods. 

As  far  as  mental  training  and  moral  development  are  concerned, 
it  might  generally  be  possible  for  the  child  to  take  up  the  work  of 
the  Elementary  Department,  the  school  of  boyhood  and  girlhood 
proper  (corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  what  in  our  American 
public  schools  is  often  called  the  Intermediate  Department  or 
grammar  school, — the  Play  School  and  the  primary  Transition 
Department  together  corresponding  to  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary departments  of  the  present  school  system),  after  one  year  in 
the  Primary  Transition  Department,  or  even  immediately  upon 
passing  from  the  Play  School.  The  object  of  keeping  a  child  in 
the  Primary  Transition  Department  as  long  as  two  years  (or 
longer)  would  simply  be  to  make  sure  that  he  had  completely 
passed  through  what  is  sometimes  called  the  crisis  of  second  denti- 
tion, the  period  of  lessened  vitality  that  often,  if  not  always,  marks 

thla,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  "crammlnflr"  for  an  examination, 
although  the  knowledge  thus  gathered  together  and  held  in  the  mind  for  a  few 
hours,  or  days  (I.  e.  until  the  examination  is  nassed)  is  then  almost  wholly  for- 
gotten, is  by  no  means  a  valueless  exeroise.  This  power  of  gathering  together  in 
a  short  time,  and  holding  in  mind  for  a  brief  period,  a  large  body  or  fticts.  Is  of 
great  vaJue  to  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  the  public  speaker  of  any  kind:  and 
not  only  to  the  lecturer,  but  hardly  less  so  to  the  reviewer  and  the  joumaUst. 

*  Whether  two  or  three  or  two  and  a  half  years  would  be  the  normal  term 
for  the  Play  School  must  be  determined  by  experiment.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
two  years  and  a  half  will  be  found  to  be  the  right  term. 
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that  stage  in  the  development  of  a  child  when  hifl  brain  has  approx- 
imately attained  its  full  bulk  and  he  is  rapidly  losing  his  first  and 
gaining  his  second  teeth.  When  this  period  of  development  has 
been  safely  passed  through,  and  not  until  then,  whether  it  be  after 
one,  two,  two  and  a  half,  or  three  years  in  the  Primary  transition 
Department,  and  when  the  child  has  entered  upon  that  period, 
generally  marked  by  sturdiness  and  steady  growth,  described  above 
as  characteristic  of  boyhood  or  girlhood  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  childhood  on  the  one  hand  and  adolescence  on  the  other,  then 
the  boy  or  girl  should  be  advanced  into  the  Elementary  or  Inter- 
mediate Department. 

The  subject  matter  and  the  method  of  instruction  .and  training 
in  the  Primary  Transition  Department  and  the  Play  School,  would  . 
be  so  similar  that  they  might  be  conducted  as  one  continuous  class 
were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  various  needs  of  chil- 
dren maturing  at  different  rates  of  development  and  entering  school 
at  different  ages,  and  were  it  not  that  in  the  Primary  Transition 
Department  the  health  of  the  child  should  be  the  primary  consid- 
eration even  more  than  in  the  Play  School.  In  consequence  of 
these  considerations  the  treatment  of  the  children  in  the  Primary 
Transition  Department  would  be  more  largely  individual  than  at 
any  other  stage  of  the  child's  life  prior  to  adolescence;  and  tiiis 
department  is  especially  designed  to  give  to  the  curriculum  as  a 
whole  the  elasticity  it  should  have,  and  with  this  end  in  view  it 
affords  the  opportunity  for  considerable  interruptions  of  the  rou- 
tine of  school  life  in  case  such  interruptions  should  seem  desirable 
for  any  child.  In  the  case  of  an  especially  delicate  child  the  tim^ 
covered  by  this  stage  of  development  could  be  spent  in  out-of-door 
life  wholly  outside  the  school,  and  the  child  of  rich  parents  might 
be  out  of  school  at  this  time  acquiring  a  foreign  language  by  the 
natural,  conversational  method.  During  the  two  (or  three)  years 
of  the  Play  School  the  normal  course  of  development  and  unfolding 
of  the  child's  mind  should  be  carefully  ministered  to  according  to 
the  best  knowledge  attainable  in  the  light  of  child  study  and  com- 
parative psychology  and  physiology,  and  here  the  teacher's  proced- 
ure would  exhibit  its  method  in  a  fairly  regular  and  uniform  pro- 
gression. In  the  Primary  Transition  Department,  however,  while 
the  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  child  from  losing  what  it 
might  have  gained  in  moral  training  in  the  Play  School,  and  to 
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keep  itB  mind  open  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  myriad  phases 
of  life,  and  to  encourage  the  gradual  perception  of  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  all  that  is,  yet  a  larger  freedom  of  individual  treat- 
meut  of  the  children  would  be  possible  and  desirable  here,  and  a 
systematic  line  of  development  would  be  less  necessary. 

The  Elementary  Department  (or  Intermediate  Department) 
would  be  entered  by  the  normal  child  whose  course  we  have  been 
following,  in  his  ninth  or  tenth  year,  and  here  he  would  usually 
spend  four  years  under  the  same  teacher,  who  would  conduct  him 
through  the  whole  elementary  school  curriculum,  with  the  assist- 
ance, in  the  larger  cities,  of  special  teachers  for  manual  training, 
physical  cultuie,  and  foreign  language,  and  for  music,  drawing, 
etc 

The  Secondary  Transition  Department  would  then  be  entered  by 
our  normal  child  in  his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  and  its 
course  would  ordinarily  be  completed  in  a  year. 

The  Adolescent  Department,  Secondary  Department,  or  Sigh 
School  would  be  entered  by  the  young  person  who  had  spent  but  a 
year  in  the  Secondary  Transition  Department,  in  his  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  year ;  and  here  he  might  remain  from  one  to  five  years 
or  longer,  according  to  his  plans  for  life,  taking  such  a  course  as 
might  suit  him. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  public  and  school  authorities, 
as  well  as  by  the  parents,  to  give  the  youth  or  maiden  at  least  the 
first  year  of  the  Adolescent  Department,  or  High  School  course, 
before  allowing  him  or  her  to  leave  school.  If  the  law  should  pro- 
vide that  admission  to  the  Secondary  Transition  Department 
should  be  granted  to  every  child  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thir- 
teen at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  case  the  parent  should 
demand  it  (regardless  of  the  young  person's  definite  attainments  in 
scholarship  at  that  time),  and  should  provide  further  that,  after 
attending  for  a  year  the  classes  provided  for  in  the  Secondary 
Transition  Department,  the  youth  should  be  granted  admission  to 
the  first  year  classes  of  the  Adolescent  Department,  it  would  be 
perfectly  feasible  to  make  one  year's  work  in  the  high  school,  or 
Adolescent  Department,  the  minimum  limit  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion for  all  young  persons  not  excused  therefrom  by  reason  of 
physical  or  mental  inferiority  as  determined  by  a  competent  physi- 
cian's certificate.     (In  any  case  the  completion  of  the  Secondary 
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Transition  year  should  be  required.)  Let  me  add  that  I  do  not 
shrink  from  any  necessary  corollary  of  what  I  have  just  proposed, 
such  as  providing  at  public  expense  the  necessary  food  or  clothing 
or  shelter  for  orphans  or  the  diildren  of  parents  too  poor  to  keep 
their  children  at  school  until  the  completion  of  their  fifteenth  year. 
The  poverty  or  illiberality  of  parents  should  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
prive the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  of  a  sufficient  introduction 
to  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science  to  make  them  capable  workers 
and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  world.  I  am  sure  that  a  careful 
statistical  investigation  of  the  subject  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical that  the  state  that  allowed  no  person  of  normal,  physical  or 
mental  health  to  enter  upon  his  or  her  life  work  with  less  educa- 
tion than  I  have  suggested  as  a  minimum,  would  from  the  economic 
standpoint  find  itself  amply  compensated  for  the  requisite  outlay 
by  reason  of  the  increased  wealth  and  tax-paying  power  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  and  of  the  individual  citizens. 

I  would  add,  however,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  expense, 
that  a  little  intelligent  co-operation  between  the  school  authorities 
and  employers  of  labor  in  a  given  community  would  make  it 
possible  to  relieve  the  parents  (as  well  as  the  public)  of  aU  expense 
for  the  support  of  their  children  after  they  had  completed  the  Sec- 
ondary Transition  year  (at  about  fourteen  years  of  age)  and  yet 
enable  the  latter  to  carry  their  secondary  education  as  far  as  they 
might  wish  to  carry  it.  This  would  simply  require,  on  the  one 
hand,  both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  classes  of  the  same 
grade  in  the  Adolescent  Department  of  the  schools,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  employers  of  labor  who  could  make  use  of  the 
services  of  adolescents  should,  instead  of  employing  one  person  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  employ  two  persons  for  four  or  five  hours 
a  day  each.  The  employers  would  probably  get  more  work  done 
for  the  same  outlay  of  time  and  money,  by  thus  making  use  of  two 
sets  of  workers,  than  they  could  get  from  one  set  of  persons  work- 
ing all  day  long  at  the  same  job  and  more  or  less  worn  out  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  day.  A  ten-hour  industrial  day,  would,  in 
this  way,  work  less  hardship  upon  the  individuals  doing  the  labor 
than  now  results  from  an  eight-hour  day.  It  goes  wittiout  sayinc:, 
of  course,  that  the  pupil  thus  working  his  way  through  high  school 
should  not  go  as  fast,  take  so  many  studies  a  day,  as  the  youth  who 
has  nothing  but  his  school  and  a  few  light  home  duties ;  but  the 
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former  could  probably  complete  the  same  course  in  a  period  one- 
third  longer  than  would  be  taken  by  the  rich  man^s  son,  although 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  latter  would  have  as  valuable  a  preparation  for 
life  as  the  schoolniate  who  had  meanwhile  been  learning  to  take 
care  of  himself.* 

*  This  Is  perhaps  the  place  to  say  a  word  as  to  nl^ht  schools  and  contlnoa^f 
tlon  schools.  Bvery  city,  however  small,  havlngr  a  foreign  population  or  an 
unschooled  native  population,  should  maintain  a  night  school,  and  it  would  he 
well  U  every  city  of  any  size  had  night  sessions  for  the  more  elementary  and 
practical  courses  of  the  school  for  adolescents  and  the  Secondary  Transition 
i>epartment.  Large  cities  should  regularly  have  three  sessions  of  their  Secondary 
Transition  and  High  School  departments;  and  although  the  afternoon  session 
mif ht  normally  have  a  somewhat  smaller  attendance  than  the  morning  session* 
and  the  evening  session  a  still  smaller  attendance,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
at  least  one  evening,  as  well  as  afternoon  class,  somewhere  in  the  city,  in  every 
subject  offered  in  the  morning  sessions  of  the  Secondary  Transition  Depart- 
ment and  the  School  for  Adolescents.  This  would  give  the  same  chanoe  that 
the  rich  man's  son  possesses  to  the  young  man  who  had  resrularly  entered  the 
industrial  world,  and  it  would  be  a  stimulus  to  higher  self  development  in  the 
community  at  large. 

As  the  practical  and  the  elementary  courses  would  of  course  be  the  most 
numerous  in  the  night  schools,  this  plan  would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
practical  self  improvement  given  by  the  European  continuation  schools. 

I  have  spoken  of  all  night  schools  as  secondary  or  secondary  transition 
schools.  This  they  always  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  for  even  though  they 
teach  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  the  method  must  be  that  of  the 
secondary  Bcnool,  not  that  of  the  elementary  schooL 


Which! 

Which  is  the  more  heroic,  pray, 
He  who  doth  gird  his  sword  on 
To  enter  midst  the  thickest  fray, 
Or  she  who  bravely  dares  to  don 
The  snule  that  speeds  him  on  his  way? 

Which  is  the  greater  martyr,  tell, 

He  who  yields  his  valiant  breath 

^Mid  din  of  flying  shot  and  shell 

Or  she  who  bides  the  living  death 

When  war  has  sounded  her  hearths  knell? 

When  time  has  measured  all  their  tears, 
And  Truth^s  discernment  has  revealed 
The  tragic  pain  of  two  careers, 
Shall  she  point  to  a  bloody  field, 
Or  a  lone  struggle  with  the  years? 

— Eleanor  Bobbins  Wilson. 
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The  PupO  who  Fails  m  Secondary  School 
English;  How  to  Teach  Him. 

By  Haeou)  W.  Gammai^s,  Holtokb  High  Schooi., 
EoLYOKEy  Mass. 

[HE  pupil  first, — the  one  who  has  repeatedly  heea 
wr^  I  called  hopeless  1  He  has  supposedly  been  taught 
I  I  penmanship,  spelling,  and  grammar  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  he  has  written  compositions  of  some 
sort  since  he  was  in  the  primary  grades ;  he  has  had 
various  sorts  of  language  work.  In  the  Secondary 
Schools  he  has  studied  rhetoric,  sentence^tructure, 
and  has  written  compositions  which  have  been  duly 
corrected.  His  errors  have  been  pointed  out  to  him.  At  the  end 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  even  in  his  graduating  year,  he  is 
unable  to  write  a  sentence.  I  do  not  mean  a  good  sentence  or  even 
a  grammatical  sentence,  but  I  mean  that  he  will  write  as  complete 
sentences,  in  his  compositions,  phrases,  such  as  '^of  beautiful 
trees'* ;  clauses,  such  as  "although  he  came" ;  and  still  more  fre- 
quently will  he  put  several  unconnected  sentences,  simple  or  other- 
wise, into  one  mess ;  or  have  his  whole  composition  an  incoherent 
string  of  words  beginning  with  a  capital  letter, —  and  ending  with 
a  period,  if  he  does  not  forget  it. 

I  think  the  schools  are  few,  indeed,  where  such  pupils  do  not 
exist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  that  the  kind  of  pupil  who  does 
this  sort  of  writing  is  unmistakable  to  any  earnest  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish. Of  course,  the  inability  of  the  pupil  does  not  stop  here.  His 
writing  can  hardly  be  deciphered.  He  has  no  apparent  ability 
to  spell,  punctuate,  to  dot  his  "i's"  and  cross  his  "t's",  not  to  men- 
tion logical  sentence  order  and  paragraphing.  Finally,  he  cannot 
seem  to  avoid  making  errors  where  he  really  knows  the  right  thing, 
such  as  writing  the  singular  of  a  noim  when  he  means  to  use  the 
plural. 

How  to  teach  him  was  my  problem.  It  was  given  to  me  in  the 
following  form : — ^Eight  of  these  pupils  —  I  will  borrow  an  adjec- 
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tive  to  describe  them,  from  a  colored  cook,  who,  when  asked  what 
she  thought  of  a  friend  of  her  mistress  who  was  attractive  but  not 
pretty,  said  she  was  "out-of-the-ordinary". —  Eight  of  these  out-of- 
the-ordinary  pupils  in  English  were  given  me  in  a  special  class. 
Five  had  failed  distinctly  in  their  first  year  of  Secondary  School 
English,  the  other  three  in  tiieir  second  year.  They  could  do 
nothing  passable  in  the  way  of  a  page  of  plain  writing  about  any 
subject  they  had  studied  carefully.  I  was  to  teach  them  to  write 
fairly  in  two  months,  so  that  they  might  be  promoted  if  possible. 
If  they  failed  under  me,  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  their  pre- 
vious year's  work  over  again. 

I  taught  these  pupils  four  one-hour  periods  a  week  for  three 
weeks.  Then  I  recommended  that  they  be  given  a  test  by  the  head 
of  the  English  Department  and  be  allowed  to  enter  regular  second 
and  third  year  classes  if  they  passed  this  test  The  test  consisted 
of  two  compositions  written  in  class,  one  on  a  subject  chosen  from 
some  book  they  had  read  in  class  the  previous  year,  the  other  from 
something  in  their  own  experience.  The  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment chose  the  subjects,  conducted  the  examination  alone,  and 
corrected  the  papers.  Every  one  of  these  eight  pupils  was  able  to 
pass  this  test.  Eight  pupils  saved  themselves  a  year's  discouraging 
work  of  repetition,  from  which  they  would  probably  have  gained 
nothing. 

I  will  try  to  tell  as  clearly  and  definitely  as  possible  how  this 
work  was  accomplished,  for  I  know  it  is  an  important  work  which 
might  be  done  in  every  secondary  school  of  fair  numbers.  It 
means  bringing  success  out  of  desolate  failure.  It  means  learning 
that  the  number  of  incompetent  pupils  is  very  small  if  we  can  real- 
ly get  at' the  minds  of  these  boys  and  girls.  The  schools  and  col- 
leges have  been  shown  so  often  to  have  been  in  the  wrong  in  calling 
many  pupils  mentally  incompetent  who  have  proved  to  be  decidedly 
competent,  mentally,  in  after  life,  and  sometimes  mentally  supe- 
rior. Personally,  I  believe  the  fault  is  as  often  with  the  school  as 
with  the  pupil. 

The  faults  of  these  pupils  were  rather  similar,  although  in  one 
some  particular  fault  was  much  more  serious  than  in  another.  I 
taught  them  almost  entirely  as  a  class  and  made  my  teaching  of  the 
correction  of  these  faults  the  same  for  all.  So  my  work  is  entirely 
applicable  to  class  teaching  and  not  to  individual  teaching. 
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The  pupils  wrote  compositions  of  one  page  or  less  every  day, 
outside  of  the  class.  I  gave  them  big  subjects  such  as: — "Peace", 
"The  English  People",  "The  Japanese",  etc.  I  have  always  foimd 
the  big  subject  the  most  profitable  for  securing  individual  thought 
and  good  English  expression  both  in  regular  class  exercise  and  ex- 
amination. I  found  in  this  particular  class  that  I  received  a  diflfer- 
ent  sort  of  composition  from  each  pupil.  It  brought  out  one  pupil 
in  particular,  who  was  sent  to  me  by  the  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment with  the  remark  that,  in  spite  of  his  large  number  of 
errors  in  anything  that  would  pass  as  an  English  composition,  in 
real  thought  power  he  was  superior  to  those  in  the  class  above  him. 

The  first  thing  was  to  teach  the  pupil  what  a  sentence  is.  As  I 
noted  before,  this  sort  of  pupil  has  not  been  able  to  learn,  by  any 
ordinary  means  used  in  teaching  composition,  when  he  is  writing 
complete  or  incomplete  or  more  than  complete  statements.  It  does 
no  good  to  mark  the  pupil's  paper  with  corrections  in  red  ink,  to 
arrange  the  mess  into  sentences,  to  call  the  pupil  to  the  desk  and 
ask  him  if  he  does  not  realize  that  this  and  this  is  a  sentence  and 
this  and  that  is  not  a  sentence.  He  has  not  learned  this  metihod  in 
four  or  five  years  of  training  in  the  elementary  school  and  one  or 
more  years  in  the  secondary  school. 

This  error,  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  outof-the  ordinary 
pupil  in  English  is  undoubtedly  thought  by  many  of  the  teachers 
who  have  tried  in  vain  to  correct  it  by  ordinary  meana,  to  be  due 
to  mental  deficiency  in  the  pupil,  or  mental  irregularity,  at  least. 
I  think  it  may  be  attributed  more  justly  to  ordinary  confusion,  the 
result  of  trying  to  make  the  pupil  write  various  kinds  of  sentences 
which  no  pupil  in  the  secondary  school  can  hope  .to  write  well  and 
which  are  never  used  in  their  daily  conversation  or  friendly  letter 
writing;  and  which  most  of  them  will  never  use  even  after  a  col- 
lege course.  The  error  positively  can  be  remedied  and  that  quickly. 
My  pupils  recovered  by  the  following  means: 

I  told  them  that  they  must  use  a  simple  sentence,  or  a  sentence 
of  not  over  two  clauses.  I  permitted  them  to  use  only  the  simple 
sentence,  the  compound  sentence  of  two  clauses,  and  the  complex 
sentence  of  two  clauses.  I  insisted  on  this.  I  repeated  it  every 
day.  I  commended  them  when  they  used  it,  or  upbraided,  scolded, 
or  laughed  at  the  muddle  in  their  compositions  when  they  at* 
tempted  to  use  the  more  difiicult  sort  of  sentence.    I  tried  to  bring 
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out  the  force  of  this  kind  of  sentence,  its  beauty,  its  practical  use. 
In  the  second  place  I  insisted  that  the  pupils  should  read  their 
compositions  aloud  by  themselves  at  home,  to  see  if  every  group  of 
words  they  had  begun  with  a  capital  letter  and  ended  with  a  period 
was  one  sensible  statement,  no  more  and  no  less. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  stick  to  the  truth  and  treat  each  of  the 
faults  and  its  remedy  separately.  For  instance,  although  I  had 
the  pupils  read  their  compositions  aloud  for  the  reason  and  purpose 
just  stated,  I  tried  to  have  them  use  this  exercise  in  hearing  and 
common  sense,  as  an  aid  to  punctuation.  I  told  iixem  that  if  iixey 
would  listen  a  little  more  acutely  their  ears  would  tell  them  where 
there  was  a;  comma.  I  did  not  have  them  learn  a  single  rule  of 
punctuation.  I  never  mentioned  looking  up  a  rule  of  punctuation 
in  a  book.  While  making  corrections  before  the  class,  I  spoke 
about  the  phrase  or  clause  thrown  out  of  its  natural  order  being 
set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma  or  commas,  and 
of  the  commas  put  around  ^Tiowever,"  "indeed,^^  and  other  similar 
adverbs ;  but,  at  the  same  time  I  showed  the  pupils  that  these  were 
pauses  which  their  ears  should  note  in  reading  the  sentence 
aloud.  I  showed  the  reason,  also  why  a  compound  sentence  of  two 
clauses  had  a  comma  after  the  first  clause,  whether  there  is  a  co-or- 
dinate conjunction  after  it  or  not.  This  was  all  I  taught  about 
punctuation. 

I  began  to  teach  spelling  with  a  Speller,  but  I  discovered  the 
first  or  second  day  that  the  pupils  could  not  distinguish  certain 
sounds.  I  asked  how  many  had  ever  learned  to  give  the  alphabet 
by  sounds  or  phonetically.  Not  one.  So  I  had  them  learn  a  sort 
of  phonetic  alphabet  the'  two  following  days  giving  one  sound  only 
for  each  letter.  I  allowed  them  to  choose  for  themselves  any  one 
of  the  possible  pronunciations  of  any  vowel.  The  next  day  I 
showed  them  the  difference  between  the  voiced  and  the  voiceless  t, 
g,  and  s ;  I  did  not  intend  to  have  them  learn  this ;  it  was  merely 
a  means  of  interesting  them  a  little  more  in  sounds.  These  two 
exercises  awakened  to  a  satisfactory  degree  the  kind  of  hearing 
that  helps  pupils  a  great  deal  in  spelling.  They  gave  me  the  basis 
for  emphasizing  and  re-emphasizing  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the 
longer  words  in  English  are  spelled  as  they  are  pronounced. 

In  the  second  place,  I  showed  the  pupils  repeatedly  that  they 
had  a  visual  memory  which  would  correct  most  of  their  mistakes 
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in  words  which  were  not  spelled  phonetically.  I  know  that  this 
method  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  by  some  teachers,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  who  emphasize  it  strongly.  The  pupil  is  told  to  write 
out  rapidly  on  scrap  paper  two  spellings  of  any  doubtful  word  and 
see  which  one  looks  right  to  him.  I  found  that  the  only  words 
of  this  class  to  which  this  method  would  not  apply  were  words 
sounded  alike  but  spelled  differently,  like  "there"  and  "their''; 
but  here  the  difficulty  was  not  exactly  one  of  spelling.  A  threat- 
ened penalty  was  the  only  means  I  used  to  secure  the  proper  use 
of  such  words.  The  pupils  usually  had  a  spelling  book  in  class. 
Sometimes  a  lesson  was  assigned  which  was  recited.  Perhaps  two 
hundred  words  were  pronounced  and  spelled  orally  by  the  pupils 
during  the  course,  the  emphasis  being  on  the  pronunciation.  I 
doubt  whether  this  formal  spelling  had  any  marked  effect  on  the 
pupils  beyond  making  them  pay  more  attention  to  sounds. 

I  do  not  call  the  omission  of  a  final  "s"  or  "e"  an  error  in  spell- 
ing or  grammar  when  the  pupil  clearly  knows  better  and  recognizes 
his  mistake  at  once  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him  and  will  scarcely 
believe  he  has  made  such  an  error  if  the  teacher  does  not  show  him 
the  paper.  I  do  not  think  that  the  writing  of  "was"  for  "were", 
and  errors  of  a  similar  kind,  by  the  secondary  school  pupils  are 
often  grammatical  blunders,  but  rather  a  sort  of  habitual  careless- 
ness which  has  grown  to  such  a  degree  that  ordinary  care  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  will  not  correct  it.  I  approached  this  difficulty 
through  the  mechanical  details  of  the  composition.  I  insisted  on 
a  neat,  well-arranged  paper,  margins  at  left  and  right,  and  a  notice- 
able indentation  for  paragraphs :  I  insisted  on  good  writing,  plain, 
careful  writing ;  and  held  the  papers  up  before  the  class  for  admi- 
ration or  condemnation.  I  told  the  pupils  frankly  my  object  in 
this  and  that  they  would  acquire  a  carefulness  in  what  they  wrote 
as  they  gave  added  attention  to  these  mechanical  details. 

The  pupils  had  grammars  but  did  not  recite  more  than  four  or 
five  lessons  from  them.  I  have  never  found  formal  grammar  of 
much  practical  aid  to  the  pupils  in  writing,  if  they  have  not 
learned  it  before  they  entered  the  secondary  school.  As  care  and 
interest  in  writing  are  developed  in  the  pupils,  they  will  write 
grammatically  in  the  secondary  school. 

I  did  not  lay  much  emphasis  on  paragraphing  as  there  were  so 
many  more  essential  things  to  teach.    Good  paragraphing  can  come 
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only  from  a  sense  of  order  or  reason.  Wherever  there  were  two 
unmistakable  groups  of  thought  in  a  pupil's  composition  whidb  I 
was  heading  aloud  to  the  class,  I  would  ask  the  class  how  many 
distinct  groups  of  thought  there  were  in  the  composition  and  con- 
sequently how  many  paragraphs.  I  f  ound,  however,  that  most  of 
the  pupils  learned  to  paragraph,  fairly  well  at  least,  in  this  simple 
way. 

Clearness  was  the  only  rhetorical  principle  I  emphasized.  On 
this  I  insisted.    I  often  called  it  sense  and  common-sense. 

I  read  the  daily  compositions  of  every  pupil  to  the  class,  mak- 
ing corrections  as  forcibly  as  possible.  Eadi  pupil  heard  about 
his  own  particular  errors  or  merits  and  those  of  the  other  members 
of  Ihe  class.  He  seldom,  however,  saw  his  errors  as  no  papers  were 
handed  back  to  him  after  the  first  few  days.  I  think  this  is  a  point 
which  all  teachers  should  consider.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
that  any  pupils  in  secondary  schools  and  in  the  freshman  year  of 
college  receive  much  benefit  from  having  their  exercises  returned 
to  them  with  their  mistakes  imderlined  to  be  corrected,  or  cor- 
rected by  the  teacher.  Its  usual  effect  on  the  pupil  who  needs  cor- 
rection and  help  is  to  discourage,  puzzle,  and  bore  him.  I  at- 
tempted to  be  kind  in  making  these  corrections  before  the  class 
and  used  no  sarcasm. 

These  are  practically  all  the  magic  charms  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  eight  pupils  to  write  good  compositions  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  to  pass  a  composition  test  given  by  the  head  of  the  English 
Department,  and  to  be  promoted  into  their  regular  classes.  I  was 
much  interested  in  each  pupil.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  working 
with  them.  In  general,  they  worked  well  for  me,  although  there  was 
hardly  one  who  was  not  indifferent,  discouraged,  or  ashamed  when 
he  came  to  me.  They  gradually  outgrew  this  disposition  during 
the  three  weeks.  My  attitude  toward  this  sort  of  pupil  may  mean 
something.  I  never  allow  myself  to  think  that  a  pupil  is  inferior. 
His  mind  may  present  a  hard  problem  for  me  to  solve,  but  I  merely 
admit  that  there  are  various  sorts  of  good  minds.  I  claim,  too, 
from  my  experience  that  I  can  teach  English  or  any  of  the  lan- 
guages commonly  taught  in  our  Secondary  Schools  to  a  pupil  who 
can  learn  any  other  subject.  I  threatened  a  few  times  to  put  a 
pupil  back  into  fl  lower  class,  but  generally  I  tried  to  make  him 
see  that  he  was  doing  a  rather  big  thing  for  himself  in  this  class. 
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On  three  or  four  occasions  I  gave  the  pupils  talks  on  subjects  about 
-which  they  were  writing  and  these  relieved  a' certain  formality  and 
monotony  which  might  have  come  into  the  work.  My  heart  was 
with  the  class,  with  every  pupil  in  the  class ;  I  studied  him  car^ 
fully  and  worked  hard  myself. 


Outside  the  Harbon 

My  treasure  trove  is  all  at  sea ! 

Ne'er  lifts  a  sail  above  the  blue 
But  leaps  my  heart  expectantly, — 

So  has  it  been  a  life-time  through ! 
The  old  dreams  charm  me  in  the  new ; 

I  wait;  I  watch  now  as  before, 
Only  to  see  them  sink  from  view, — 

White  ships  that  never  sail  to  shore  I 

Though  only  ghostly  shapes  they  be, 

Though  hopes  long  fled  my  sick  h6art  rue, 
Oh,  still  they  witch  the  blood  in  me 

As  when  in  youth*  the  Vision  grew; 
They  draw  me  as  their  magic  drew 

In  dawn  of  careless  days  of  yore, 
And  all  my  vagrant  thoughts  pursue 

White  ships  that  never  sail  to  shore  I 

Alas,  they  bide  so  far  and  free. 

The  souFs  desire  and  aim  and  due, — 
Such  willful  wings  of  destiny 

As  ne'er  to  human  harbor  flew  I 
Does  interest  of  dreams  accrue? 

Oh  freighted  they  with  all  my  store, 
But  to  their  course  I  hold  no  clue, — 

White  ships  that  never  sail  to  shore  1 

Envoy. 
Somewhere  the  Beautiful  is  True ! 

Wraith  of  the  real  the  mirage — ^more 
It  can  not  picture.    Eeal,  too. 
White  ships  that  never  sail  to  shore  1 

—StoJcely  a.  Fisher. 
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Outline  Study  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War 

By  Sin?BBnrTENDENT  A.  F.  Sutton,  Geblan,  Washington. 
(Continued  from  November  Education.) 

BOOKIL 

The  Conquest  of  Northwestern  Oauh  B.  C.  57.  - 
,     The  subjugation  of  the  Belgae.  (1-11.) 

a.  Cause  of  the  war.  (1)     ^ 

1.  The  Belgae  (Of.  Bk.  I,  Ch.  1)\  instigated  by  sev- 
eral Gauls  and  fearing  that  the  Boman  army 
would  move  against  them,  when  all  (Celtic)  Gkiul 
should  be  subdued,  (and  perhaps  influenced 
through  their  close  relations  with  the  Germans) 
are  entering  into  a  confederacy  against  the  Boman 
people  (and  collecting  a  force  of  300,000  men  on 
their  southern  frontier).  (1) 

b.  Progress  of  the  war  against  the  united  tribes  of  the 

Belgae.  (2-11) 

1.  Caesar  levies  two  new  legions  (the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth)  in  Hither  Gaul,  and  in  about  fifteen 
days  (going  northwest,  from .  Vesontio)  arrives 
at  the  territories  of  the  Belgae  (in  May  or  June.) 
(2) 

2.  The  Remi  (Belgae)  (who  did  not  join  the  Bel- 
gian coalition)  surrender  themselves  to  the  pro- 
tection and  disposal  of  the  Eoman  people,  aid 
Caesar  with  supplies,  and  inform  him  among 
other  things  that  their  own  kinsmen,  the  Sues- 
siones,  have  joined  the  other  Belgae.  (3) 

3.  Upon  Caesar's  inquiry  the  Remi  inform  him  that 
most  of  the  Belgae  (especially  the  Nervii  and 
Treveri)  have  sprung  from  the  Germans,  that 
they  settled  in  Gaul  at  an  early  date,  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  whom  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
did  not  overrun  (a  half  century  ago),  that  among 
them  the  Bellovaci  are  the  most  powerful,  that 
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the  direction  of  the  whole  war  is  conferred  upon 
Gkilba  (King  of  the  Suessiones),  that  the  Nervii 
are  the  most  warlike  among  them,  that  the  Atre- 
bates,  Ambiani,  Morini,  Menapii,  Caleti,  Velo- 
casses,  Veromandui/  Aduatuci,  Condrusi,  Ebu- 
rones,  Caeraesi,  and  Faemani  (the  last  four  called 
by  the  common  name  of  Germans)  promised 
troops, 

4.  Caesar  receives  hostages  from  the  Kemi.  In  order 
to  divide  the  great  army  of  the  Belgae,  Caesar 
gives  instructions  that  the  Aeduans  are  to  proceed 
(under  Divitiacus  the  Aeduan)  to  devastate  the 
country  of  the  Bellovaci;  he  himself  leads  his 
army  across  the  Aisne  river  and  pitches  his  camp. 

(5) 

5.  The  Belgae  storm  Bibrax,  a  town  of  the  Kemi 
(not  Bibracte,  the  Aeduan  town)  eight  miles 
(north)  from  Caesar's  camp,  and  the  inhabitants 
send  to  Caesar  for  help.  (6) 

6.  Shortly  after  midnight  that  night  Caesar  sends 
Numidian  (allies  of  Kome  since  the  Punic  wars) 
and  Cretan  archers  and  Balerian  slingers  as  a  re- 
lief, (who  likely  entered  the  town  from  the  south 
side).  Then  the  enemy  encamp  (across  the  Mi- 
ette,  facing  the  southeast)  within  less  than  two 
miles  of  Caesar ;  their  camp  appears  to  be  more 
than  eight  miles  in  breadth.  (7) 

7.  Caesar  (who  has  eight  legions),  (the  Vllth, 
Vlllth,  IXth,  Xth,  Xlth,  Xllth,  XHIih, 
XlVth)  tests  the  mettle  of  the  enemy  (who  are 
about  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand 
strong)  (Cf.  Ch.  4)  in  several  daily  cavalry  skir- 
mishes. His  camp  (facing  the  northwest)  is  on  a 
hill  (fully  two  miles  long,  extending  northeast  and 
southwest),  rising  gradually  from  the  plain  in 
front  and  has  steep  declines  of  its  sides  in  either 
direction.  Caesar  fortifies  this  position  and  the 
enemy,  (outnumbering  his  men  three  to  one)  also 
draw  up  their  forces.  (8) 
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8.  After  a  cavalry  skirmish  the  enemy  decide  to 
cross  the  river  (behind  the  Boman  camp)  by  a 
ford,  hoping  that  if  they  can  not  overcome  the 
Bomans  there,  they  can  at  least  lay  waste  the 
lands  of  the  Eemi  and  hinder  the  Romans  from 
foraging.  (9) 

9.  Being  defeated  (in  a  bloody  battle)  at  the  river, 
seeing  their  hopes  impossible  of  realization,  and 
learning  that  Divitiacus  the  Aeduan  is  approach- 
ing the  territories  of  the  Bellovaci,  they  dissolve 
the  coalition  (and  Caesar  is  left  free  to  deal  with 
the  tribes  separately).  (10) 

10.  As  they  disperse  early  next  morning  to  return, 
each  to  their  own  territories,  Caesar's  forces  pur- 
sue them  and  slay  many.  (11) 
Progress  of  the  war  against  various  tribes  of  the  Bel- 
gae  separately  (after  Caesar  had  succeeded  in  separat- 
ing them).  (12-33) 

1.  Expedition  against  the  Suessiones.  (12) 

1.  Hastening  the  next  day  (along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Aisne)  to  Noviodunum 
(there  are  two  other  towns  by  this 
name)  Caesar  accepts  the  surrender  of 
of  the  Suessiones.  (12) 

2.  Expedition  against  the  Bellovaci  (clients  of  the 

Aeduans).  (13-14) 

I.  They  all  betake  themselves  into  Bratus- 
pantium,  and  when  Caesar  is  about  f  ve 
miles  away  the  old  men  come  out  and 
plead  with  him;  when  the  town  is 
reached  the  women  and  boys  plead  from 
the  wall  for  peace  with  the  Bomans. 

II.  Divitiacus  pleads  for  the  Bellovaci,  say- 
ing that  they  have  been  urged  by  their 
nobles  to  revolt,  and  that  the  leaders  of 
the  plot  have  fled  to  Britain.  (14) 

III.  For  the  sake  of  Divitiacus  and  the 
Aeduans   (whose  power  he  wishes  to 
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strengthen)  Caesar  receives  their  host- 
ages and  spares  them.  (15) 
3.     Oaesar  goes  into  the  territories  of  the  Ambiani 
(nortii  of  the  Bellovaei)  who  surrender  immedi- 
ately. (15) 
4*     The  encounter  of  the  Nervii.  (15-28) 

I.  Caesar  discovers  that  the  Nervii  (who 
occupy  the  basin  of  the  Sambre)  are  re- 
moved from  the  access  of  the  merchants, 
that  they  suffer  nothing  tending  to  lux- 
ury to  be  imported,  (Cf.  Bt  I,  Ch.  1), 
and  that  they  declared  that  they  would 
accept  no  conditions  of  peace  with  the 
Roman  people.  (15) 
II.  Caesar  learns  that  the  Nervii,  Atre- 
bates,  and  Veromandui  (the  Aduatuci 
too  are  coming)  are  on  the  other  side 
(i.  e.  south  side)  of  the  river  Sambre 
awaiting  the  Roman  army.  (16) 

III.  The  Nervii  decide  to  surprise  the  Ro- 
man army  when  they  come  to  camp. 
(17) 

IV.  A  description  is  given  of  the  place  (on 
the  northeast  bank)  where  Caesar  is  to 
take  his  camp.  (18) 
V.  The  Nervii  vigorously  (and  unexpect- 
edly) attack  Caesar's  army  when  the 
place  is  reached.  (19) 

VI.     The  skill  and  experience  of  the  Roman 
.    '  soldiers  (though  Caesar's  own  impru- 

dence is  to  blame  for  the  surprise  here) 
serve  them  well.  (20) 
VII.     Caesar  hurries  to  and  fro  with  only  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  (21) 
VIII.   .Various  events  of  fortune  follow.  (22) 

IX.  The  ninth  and  tenth  legions  (of  which 
Labienus  is  in  command)  drive  the  At- 
rebates  into  the  river;  the  Xlth  and 
Vlllth  rout  the  Veromandui,  but  the 
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Nervii  begin  to  surround  part  of  the 
Eoman  camp.  (23) 
X.     The  Treveri    (auxiliaries  to   Oaesar) 
hasten  home  and  report  that  the  Eo- 
mans  are  routed  and  conquered.  (24) 
XL     When  the  battle  is  at  a  crisis  and  hope 
begins  to  desert  the  Bomans,  Caesar 
takes  a  shield  and  rushing  to  the  front, 
prevails  upon  his  men  to  check  the  onset 
of  the  enemy  somewhat.  (25) 
XII.     Caesar  directs  the  tribunes  to  restore  or- 
der.    Meantime  Titus  Labienus  sends 
the  tenth  legion  as  a  relief.  (26) 

XIII.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  tenth  legion  the 
tide  of  battle  turns  in  favor  of  the  Eo- 
mans.  The  enemy  fight  standing  upon 
the  bodies  of  their  slain,  and  hurl  their 
weapons  down  upon  the  Romans  as  from, 
a  mound.  The  victory  belongs  to  the 
Romans  (and  the  name  and  nation  of 
the  Nervii  is  almost  annihilated.)  (Cf. 
next  chapter).  (27) 

XTV.  The  Nervii  surrender  completely  and 
Caesar  sends  them  back  to  their  own 
territories  and  towns  and  orders  that 
their  neighbors  shall  not  injure  them. 
(28) 
5.  Caesar's  engagement  with  the  Aduatuci.  (29-33) 
I.  The  Aduatuci  (descended  from  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones)  when  they  hear  of  this 
battle  (for  they  had  started  on  a  march 
to  assist  the  Nervii)  (Cf.  Ch.  16),  re- 
turn home  and  gather  into  one  town 
greatly  fortified  by  nature  (about  35 
miles  northeast  of  tiie  scene  of  battle  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Nervii,  in 
the  space  between  the  junction  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse).  (29) 
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II.  When  the  Aduatuci  see  the  vineae,  and 
a  tower  built  at  a  distance  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  they  taunt  and  jeer  from  the 
waU.  (30) 
IIL  When  the  tower  approaches  their  wall 
they  sue  for  peace,  but  beg  to  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  arms  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  neighbors.  (31) 
IV.  Caesar  says  that  they  must  give  up  their 
arms  and  that  he  will  do  to  them  as  he 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Nervii:  (Of.  Ch. 
28).  Peace  is  enjoyed  for  that  day. 
(32) 
V.  That  evening,  as  a  precaution,  Caesar 
withdraws  all  his  men  from  the  town 
(which  is  a  military  mistake)  and  shuts 
the  gates.  The  third  watch  that  ni^t 
the  Aduatuci  make  a  sudden  sally  upon 
Bomans  who  rush  out  to  meet  them  and, 
after  slaying  about  4,000  of  them,  drive 
the  rest  back  into  the  town.  The  next 
day  (for  their  treachery)  Caesar 
breaks  in  and  sells  the  spoil  of  that 
town  (and  sells  the  inhabitants  into 
slavery).  (33) 
H.  Publius  Crassus'  campaign  among  the  states  bordering  on 
the  (Atlantic)  Ocean.  (34) 

a.  (When  the  stronghold  of  the  Aduatuci  falls)  Publius 
Crassus  (Of.  Oh.  62,  Bk.  I)  (who  had  been  sent  with 
the  Vllth  legion  just  after  the  battle  with  the  Nervii 
on  the  Sambre  a  month  before)  informs  Caesar  that 
the  Veneti,  TJnelli,  Osismii,  Curiosolitae,  Sesuvii, 
Aulerei,  and  Bhedones  have  been  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Boman  people.  (34) 
in.     Clos^  of  the  conquest  of  northwestern  GauL  (35) 

a.  Barbarians  (the  TJbii  in  particular)  across  the  Bhine 
send  ambassadors  to  Caesar  as  a  result  of  his  achieve- 
ments, but  because  he  is  in  haste  to  return  to  Italy 
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and  niyricum  he  orders  them  to  return  ta  him  early 
the  next  summer  (which  is  a  mistake  politically).  He 
leads  the  soldiers  into  winter  quarters  among  the  Oar- 
nutesy  Andes,  and  Turones  (close  to  the  regions  where 
he  has  been  waging  war)  and  sets  out  for  Italy.  A 
thanksgiving  of  fifteen  days  (which  is  longer  than  any 
previous  thanksgiving)  is  decreed  (by  the  senate)  upon 
the  receipt  of  Caesar's  letter.  (86) 


The  Poet's  Plea. 


Od«  to  Ma«c«na% 
Translated   by 

''Oh,  Maecenas,   sprung  from  andent 

kings, 
Thou  who  hast   In   dire   distress  my 

stronghold  been, 
-Thou,  who  hast  In  times  more  blest 

my  glory  seen, 
Lend  once  again  your  ear. 

-There  are  among  the  sons  of  men 

Those^  whom  It  pleases  most 

To  gather  on  their  chariots  strong 

The  proud  Olsrmplan  dust. 

And    when   the    goal    has    been    well 

cleared 
With  hot  Impetuous  wheels, 
IDxalted  are  they  by  the  palm 
W^lch  Victory  only  deals. 
Among  a  crowd  of  dtlsens. 
He  quiets  them,  and  thence  receives 
-The  three-fold  honors  which  they  give. 
Still  other  men  are  pleased  the  most. 
If,  stored  up  In  their  granaries, 
Whate'er    Is    gleaned     fk^m     Libyan 

threshing-floors 
Is  found — ^the  man's  proud  boa«L 
And  ne'er  could  one  who  loves  to  till 
His  father's  fields,  be  made  to  think 
That  he  should  leave  his  native  land, 
And,  like  a  fearing  sailor,  stand 
On  Cyprian  bark,  or  cut  the  Myrtoum 

sea. 
The  trader,  trembling  when  the  wind. 
Fresh  from  the  south,  with  noise  and 

din, 
Strives  with  the  Icarlan  flood, 
Longs  for  the  peace  and  rest. 
The  calm  and  Joy  of  home, — 
Of  earthly  refuges  the  best;— 
Yet  soon,  worn  out,  again  he  goes 
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Back  to  his  battered  ships,  his  former 

foes. 
Next  comes  the  man  who  ne'er  rejects 
A  cup  of  Masslc,  and  who  loves  to  be 
Beside  a  spring  of  sacred  waters 
And  beneath  a  shady,  spreading  tree. 
The  camp  and  blare  of  trumpets  oome» 
And  many  answer  to.  the  call. 
And  In  flerce  war,  by  mothers  loathed. 
They  find  their  greatest  Joy  of  aU. 
The  hunter,  mindless  of  his  wife. 
Forgets  the  darkening  skies. 
And  seeks,  throughout  the  long,  oold 

night. 
The  deer  with  young,  or  boldly  tries 
To  snare  the  Marsian  boar. 
But,  for  myself.  If  ivy  wreaths. 
The  boon-  of  poets,  ever  sweet. 
Shall  crown  my  most  desiring  brow, 
And  Join  me  to  the  gods  above, — 
If  cooling  groves  and  Nymphic  grace 
Divide  me  from  the  crowd  debased. 
If  kind  Euterpe  lends  her  flute. 
And  Polyhymnia  is  not  mute. 
But  still  extends  her  Lesboun  lyre, — 
If  all  this  be,  I  ne'er  shall  tire 
To  sing  my  song,  and  I  shall  be 
Most  satlsfled. 
Hence,  Maecenas,  sprung  from  ancient 

kings. 
If  thou  should'st  deem  me  worthy  to 

be  placed 
Among  the  lyric  poets,~by  thee  led, 
I'll  touch  the  lofty  stars  with  proud, 

rejoicing  head. 

— Lalah  Ruth  Randle. 
1364  Holmes  Avenue,  Sprlngflelil,  III. 
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American  Notes — ^Editorial 

The  important  subject  of  the  treatment  of  backward  pnpila  in  onr 
public  and  private  schools  is  considered  in  one  of  the  papers  presented 
in  this  number  of  Education.  We  hope  that  all  our  readers  will  read 
and  ponder  the  helpful  suggestions  which  Mr.  Gammans  makes.  His 
conclusions  are  based  upon  his  experience  as  a  special  teacher  for  this 
class  of  pupils.  It  is  very  easy  to  dodge  our  responsibilities  for  the  re- 
covery and  progress  of  pupils  who  have  failed.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
coimtry  is  strewn  with  wrecks  caused  by  the  failure  of  teachers  and 
other  school  officials  to  give  the  right  kind  of  attention  to  those,  who 
from  some  slight  cause,  got  off  their  course,  but  who  might  easily 
have  been  set  right  again  and  so  directed  and  helped  temporarily  as 
to  have  ultimately  achieved  a  real  scholarly  career.  The  test  of  good 
schools,  good  supervision,  good  teaching,  is  to  be  found  in  the  results 
obtained  with  the  poor  pupils  rather  than  with  the  naturally  ^'smarf ' 
ones.  Yet  this  is  so  often 'and  so  easily  forgotten  I  The  temptation 
is  well  nigh  irresistible  to  satisfy  one's  self  with  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  best  scholars  instead  of  doing  the  morfe  dull  and  common- 
place work  of  bringing  up  to  an  average  those  who  are  slow  and  hard 
to  teach.  Yet  what  school  is  there  from  which  some  have  not  gone 
forth  from  the  latter  class,  who,  under  later  and  more  favorable  in- 
fluences, have  risen  to  eminence  in  political,  social  or  scholastic  lines? 

The  idea  of  a  special  teacher  in  every  large  school,  whose  special  ^ 
work  it  shall  be  to  study  this  class  of  pupils,  is  one  that  commends  it- 
self at  once  to  the  thoughtful  observer  of  school  affairs.  It  should  be 
adopted  much  more  commonly  than  is  now  the  case.  Such  a  teadier 
should  have  an  aptitude  for  this  particular  kind  of  work.  He  should  be 
specially  trained.  He  should  have  a  liberal  wage.  He  should  work  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  entire  school  force.  He  should  cultivate  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  pupils.  He  should  know  them  upon 
the  street  anol  on  the  playgroimd.  As  far  as  possible  he  should  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  home  environment  of  those  who  are  assigned 
to  him  from  time  to  time  for  observation  and  help.  The  utmost  tact 
should  be  used  a'nd  no  stigma  should  be  placed  upon  assignments  to  his 
classes.  They  should  be  temporary  classes  and  the  '^atmosphere''  of 
them  should  be  made  wholly  cheerful  and  encouraging.  Oftentimes 
it  will  require  but  a  few  days  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  and  to 
remove  the  obstacle  or  p^ve  the  inspiring  impulse  which  will  start  the 
pupil  on  the  right  track  and  enable  him  to  rejoin  his  class  and  to  go 
on  successfully  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

.  Of  course  all  this  is  the  presupposed  duty  of  the  regular,  the  ordi- 
nary teacher  and  the  creation  of  a  special  teacher  for  the  backward 
pupils  should  not  lessen  one  whit  the  regular  teacher's  ambitions  to 
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do  all  he  or  she  possibly  can  in  a  personal  way  for  each  and  eYsry 
pupil.  But  it  is  a  psychological  fact  that  nearly  every  teacher  antag- 
onizes one  or  more  pupils.  With  the  best  of  intentions  no  teacher  can 
hope  to  get  at  every  pupil  in  tiie  best  possible  way.  Personality  is  a 
mysterious  thing  and  we  have  dl  known  of  cases  where  a  generally 
successful  teacher  failed  utterly  in  some  one  or  more  cases  where  there 
seemed  to  be  no  radical  defect  in  the  pupil  and  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  done  well. 

Often  a  trained  special  teacher  will  be  able  to  detect  some  merely 
physical  reason  for  a  given  case  of  poor  scholardiip.  It  may  be  just 
poor  food,  or  an  unhygienic  sleeping-room,  or  a  habit  of  sitting  up  late 
at  night,  or  ihe  cigarette  habit,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  things  for 
which  the  special  teacher  has  been  trained  to  look.  His  office  will  con- 
template the  i>hysical^  mental^  social,  temperamental  conditions  of  his 
pupils.  He  ^nll  studv  them  with  a  loving  spirit  of  interest  and  a  lofty 
conception  of  the  value  of  the  work  he  seeks  to  do  for  them  and  for 
the  social  order  in  general.  Let  us  have  more  special  teachers.  We 
shall  then  have  better  schools  and  fewer  men  and  women  who  count 
themselves,  and  are  estimated  by  others  as  dismal  failures  throughout 
tiieir  lives. 


Except  for  New  England,  where  the  township  plan'  works  admira- 
bly^ county  control  of  education  is  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  as  an  important  factor  in  ^e  improvement  of 
rural  schools.    So  says  a  recent  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau. 

According  to  A.  C.  Monahan^  author  of  the  bulletin^  the 
county  is  the  unit  of  supervision  in  at  least  39  States  of  the 
Union,  and  some  form  of  county  control  of  schools  is  now  found 
in  eighteen  states.  Comparing  county  control  with  district  and  town- 
ship control,  the  ''couniy  unit  seems  to  have  most  to  commend  it,'* 
says  the  bulletin,  although  the  district  unit  is  still  the  most  common 
form  of  control  for  ^e  country  at  large.  The  district  unit  of  organ- 
ization is  in  practice  in  twenty-eight  slates.  Mr.  Monahan's  investiga- 
tion shows  that  county  control  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  south- 
em  states,  while  the  district  is  the  unit  of  organization  in  most  of 
the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

In  the  New  England  States,  where  cities  and  incorporated  towns 
are  included  in  the  township^  and  where  the  township  is  the  unit  of 
local  taxation  and  local  government  in  nearly  all  civil  affairs,  ^'town- 
ship  control  has  proved  verv  satisfactory.''  Where  conditions  are  not 
exceptional,  as  in  New  England,  Mr.  Monahan  finds  that  counter  con- 
trol recommends  itself  because  it  is  already  the  unit  of  supervision  in 
most  of  the  states;  it  gives  the  schools  better  suppx)rt  by  giving  the  en- 
tire county  the  benefit  of  taxes  paid  by  corporations  such  as  railroads; 
it  gives  the  schools  better  teachers  with  better  salaries,  yet  the  schools 
are  run  more  economically;  it  removes  the  school  from  unwise  local 
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influences  and  gives  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  teachers  from  a 
wider  range  and  upon  their  merits;  it  injects  business  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  *^with  no  axes  to  grinds  no  favorites  to  reward, 
a  small  board  for  all  schools  of  the  county  provides  the  best  possible 
schools  for  all  the  children/' 


Illiteracy  in  the  United  States  is  doomed.  Statistics  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  use  at  the  Panama-Paciflc 
Exposition,  show  that  of  children  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  there 
were  in  1910  only  22  out  of  every  1,000  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  In  1900  tibere  were  of  the  same  class  42,  per  1,000.  If  reduc- 
tion in  illiteracy  is  still  proceeding  at  even  the  same  rate,  the  illiterate 
children  in  this  country  between  tiie  ages  of  10  and  14,  inclusive,  now 
number  not  more  than  16  out  of  every  1,000. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  proportional  reduction  of  illiteracy  Okla- 
homa leads  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  In  1900  this  state  had  124 
illiterate  children  of  the  ages  named.  In  1910  it  had  but  17;  Dela- 
ware had  20  in  1900  and  but  4  in  1910 ;  New  Hampshire  from  4  to  1 ; 
New  Jersey  from  7  to  2 ;  Missouri  from  35  to  11 ;  Montana  from  3  to 
1 ;  Oregon  from  3  to  1 ;  Vermont  from  6  to  2 ;  New  Mexico  from  182 
to  69,  and  Idaho  from  5  to  2. 

The  following  states  report  only  1  child  in  1,000  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  14  as  illiterate ;  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ore- 
gon, Utah,  and  Washington. 

It  is  evident  that  the  public  schools  will,  in  a  short  time,  practically 
eliminate  illiteracy  among  children.  But  accbrding  to  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation officials  there  are  between  four  and  five  millions  of  adults  that 
are  illiterate  and  that  can  not  be  reached  by  the  public  schools.  To 
wipe  out  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  one  of  two  things  must  hap- 
pen: Either  the  country  must  wait  for  the  generation  of  present 
adults  to  die  off,  or  by  some  extraordinary  means  reach  these  illiterate 
millions. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  estimates  that  with  an  average  annual  expenditure  of 
$20,000  for  10  years  he  could  put  forces  to  work  that  woiud,  by  means 
of  night  schools  and  other  agencies,  eliminate  illiteracy  among  the 
adults  of  this  country.  The  Abercrombie  Illiteracy  Bill,  H.  E.  16470, 
now  pending  before  Congress  requires  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
undertake  this  work  in  any  state  upon  request  of  the  proper  state 
authorities  and  makes  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  1915,  $22,500 
for  each  succeeding  year  until  1920 ;  and  $17,500  for  each  year  there- 
after until  1925,  at  which  date,  it  is  believed,  illiteracy  would  be  elim- 
inated. 
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We  note  in  a  recent  New  York  daily  paper  an  account  of  a  sad 
case  of  death  following  the  vaccination  of  a  six-year-old  lad,  who  was 
vaccinated  by  a  Board  of  Health  physician  against  the  protest  of  his 
parents.    We  qnote  from  the  f atiier'e  statement    He  said : 

''My  son  was  a  pnpil  in  Public  S<^ool  No.  135,  Chnrch  Ayenne  and 
East  Forty-ninth  Street/'  he  said.  ''On  October  16  this  Board  of 
Health  doctor  vaccinated  him.  I  am  opposed  to  vaccination,  but  the 
boy  had  to  be  subjected  to  it  to  continue  at  school.  Three  days  after 
he  was  vaccinated  his  arm  began  to  swell,  and  from  a  strong,  healthy 
boy  he  became  sickly.  A  week  ago  to-day  he  suffered  a  convulsion  and 
was  sent  to  Kings  County  Hospital  by  Dr.  Arthur  Eddy  of  East  Pifly- 
third  Street  and  Lenox  Boad,  who  said  he  had  tetanus.  My  boy  died 
Sunday.   The  vaccination,  undoubtedly,  was  the  cause  of  the  tetanus.'' 

The  parents  of  this  lad  are  bringing  suit  against  the  city  for  causing 
their  son's  death.  Already  there  is  a  movement  of  considerable  pro- 
portions among  the  parents  of  the  same  localitjr  to  fight  forcible  vac- 
cination aud  it  is  possible  that  they  will  petition  tiie  next  Legis- 
lature to  change  the  law.  The  first  move  of  the  anti-vacdna- 
tionists  will  be  to  ask  the  court  for  a  mandamus  compelling 
the  School  Board  to  admit  their  children  to  the  schools  without  vacci- 
nation. We  deeply  sympathize  with  these  efforts,  and  with  the  sorrow- 
ing parents  of  the  little  fellow  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  what  seems 
to  us  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  law.  We  propose  to  chronicle  from 
time  to  time,  in  this  department  of  Education,  similar  cases;  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  any  of  our  readers  report  to  us  any  instances 
which  may  come  to  their  notice.  The  law  should  at  least  leave  the 
question  of  vaccination  to  the  option  of  the  parents,  except  in  times 
and  localities  where  small-pox  is  prevalent 


Shall  we  insist,  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  movement,  upon  the 
elimination  of  all  allusions  to  armament  and  war  in  the  education  of 
our  children?  Some  are  answering  unqualifiedly  in  the  aflSrmative. 
From  a  leading  city  daily  newspaper  we  quote  the  following : 

"Sooner  or  later  the  whole  question  of  eliminating  milit^cy  from 
our  games  will  have  to  be  taken  up.  If  the  world  is  moving  toward 
sanity  it  is  time  even  now  to  begin  turning  the  minds  of  our  designers 
of  toys  away  from  the  destructive  toward  the  constructive  activities  of 
the  race.  Parents  who  arm  their  boys  with  air  guns  and  send  them 
forth  to  shoot  chipmunks  and  birds  are  not  advancing  the  cause  of 
international  peace.  To  encourage  children  to  play  at  kUling  men 
with  toy  cannons  aimed  at  leaden  soldiers  is  not  the  way  to  inspire 
them  with  a  horror  of  war.  If  the  day  is  ever  to  come  when  twentieth 
century  instruments  of  slaughter  will  be  'viewed  with  incredulity  in 
our  museums,'  we  must  cease  to  make  idols  of  them  in  our  homes." 

While  Education  stands  unreservedly  for  peace,  we  find  ourselves 
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unable  to  agree  always  with  the  methods  of  some  of  the  promotois  of 
the  peace  propaganda.  If  we  are  to  shut  off  our  children  from  all 
knowledge  of  war  we  shall  be  obliged  to  eliminate  history  from  the 
curriculum.  If  we  are  to  set  ourselves  strenuously  against  toys  and 
games  that  savor  of  militancy  we  are  more  than  likely  to  develop  a 
generation  of  weaklings  who  will  be  utterly  incapacitated  for  fighting 
the  inevitable  battles  of  life?  We  doubt  whether  the  time  wifi  ever 
come  when  the  qualities  which  conflict  develops  will  not  be  needed  in 
full  and  generous  measure  by  individuals  and  by  society  if  we  are  to 
realize  the  highest  ideals.  Life  is  a  struggle,  at  best,  with  foes  within 
and  foes  without.  One  of  the  great  ends  sought  in  the  education  of 
our  youth  is  the  development  of  courage,  strength  and  manliness. 
These  virtues  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Nature  provides  for  their 
development  by  giving  to  the  young  animal  in  its  play  period  the  in- 
stinct which  leads  it  tci  box,  to  scratch,  to  bite,  to  wrestle  and  to  run, 
— ^with  its  parents,  its  brothers  and  sisters,  its  comrades  of  the  wild ; — 
to  "give  and  take",  until  it  thoroughly  learns  how  to  use  the  defensive 
and  aggressive  forces  that  are  needful  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
In  precisely  the  same  way  the  young  human  animal  normally  exer- 
cises its  physical  and  mental  powers  under  the  tutelage  of  the  same 
mother-Nature.  The  normal  boy  passes  through  a  fighting  stage;  and 
we  are  not  of  those  who  fear  that  the  cuffs  and  punches  which  he  gives 
and  takes  in  this  period  are  going  to  make  a  rufSan  of  him.  Bather 
we  believe  that  they  develop  a  real  strength  not  simply  of  muscle,  but 
also  of  endurance,  of  judgment, — ^yes,  of  sympathy  and  democracy 
also, — which  he  will  have  use  for  and  find  vastly  valuable,  in  all  his 
after  life. 

Our  part,  as  educators,  is  to  train  and  refine  these  primal  instincts, 
or  rather  to  teach  the  youth  how  to  do  so ;  so  that  he  will  know  how  to 
direct  his  inherent  forces  toward  the  highest  ends.  We  will  not  try 
to  cast  out  what  the  Creator  has  so  deeply  implanted  in  any  human 
soul.  We  will  not  eliminate  from  our  Bibles  the  passages  about  fight- 
ing "the  good  fight,"  and  putting  on  "the  whole  armour  of  God".  But 
we  will  try  more  and  more  to  spiritualize  our  interpretations  and  to 
show  the  immense  superiority  of  the  conquests  won  by  strength  of 
character  and  by  love,  over  those  of  mere  muscle  and  brute  force. 


Exposure  to  accident  and  a  definite  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  are 
the  penalties  that  young  children  pay  for  working  in  the  cotton  millSy 
according  to  Lewis  W.  Hine,  staff  photographer  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  who  has  recently  returned  from  several  weeks  of  in- 
vestigation in  the  South.  "I  was  shocked  to  find  conditions  still  so 
bad  in  North  Carolina.  The  legal  age  limit  there  for  factories  is  13 
years,  but  from  my  study  of  20  mills  in  North  Carolina  alone,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  hundreds  of  violations,  and  that  the  1910  Census 
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figures  which  reported  4^000  children  under  14  in  ihe  cotton  mills  of 
that  one  state  and  100,000  children  under  14  in  non-agricultural  work 
throughout  the  country,  are  a  conservatiye  estunate  of  the  number  of 
young  children  at  work  today.  There  are  still  20  oilier  states  besides 
North  Carolina  in  which  the  employment  of  children  under  14  in  mills 
or  canneries  is  legal,  so  that  the  physical  danger  and  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion resulting  f^m  premature  work  continue  unchecked.'^  A  bill 
known  as  *^The  Palmer-Owen  Bill''  was  drafted  by  tiie  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  and  proposes  a  14-year  limit  for  all  children  em- 
ployed upon  factory,  mill^  or  cannery  products  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce ;  it  limits  the  hours  of  children  14  to  16  in  the  same  occu- 
pations to  8  hours  per  day  and  forbids  their  employment  at  night;  and 
it  prohibits  the  employment  at  any  time  of  chQaren  under  16  in  mines 
and  quarries. 


^\ 
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Foreign  Notes 

The  European  War  is  giving  new  meanings  to  education.  The  doc- 
trine of  efficiency^  pure  and  simple,  has  received  its  death  blow.  It  is 
a  form  of  practical  materialism  destructive  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
honor  and  ethics. 

Of  the  warring  nations^  Germany  alone  has  eliminated  illiteracy. 
The  other  nations  in  the  same  claiss,  namely,  Switzerland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  are  neutral.  France  has  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  illiterates,  Great  Britain  slightly  more,  owing  largely  to 
the  immigrant  population  in  the  large  cities.  Austria  is  credited  with 
25  per  cent  of  illiterates  in  the  population,  Hungary  with  43  per  cent 
and  Bussia  with  70  per  cent.  Of  Belgium  it  is  said  ''every  man, 
woman  and  child  can  do  some  useful  tUng.'^  Nevertheless,  18  in  a 
hundred  of  her  brave  people  could  not  read  and  write.  Brussels,  how- 
ever, has  been  a  literary  centre  in  Europe  second  only  to  Paris. 

HuNOABT  presents  the  example  of  a  nation  that  has  given  impor- 
tant educational  lessons  to  other  countries,  while  prevented  by  politi- 
cal entanglements  from  realizing  its  highest  ideals.  The  Hungarian 
system  of  industrial  and  technical  education  is  noted  for  its  combi- 
nation of  general  instruction  with  specialized  training.  In  the  case  of 
schools  fol:  apprentices,  the  general  subjects  are  classed  as  "readings*^ 
which  allows  great  freedom  in  their  treatment.  The  subjects  in  the 
official  syllabus  include,  among  others,  the  following : — Industrial 
life — Extracts  from  the  lives  of  celebrated  manufacturers,  exhibiting 
the  qualities  demanded  in  a  manufacturer;  history  of  the  Hungarian 
nation — The  historical  facts  which  emphasize  the  patriotic  virtues 
and  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of  the  nation^s  past;  public  hygiene — 
Influence  of  hygiene  on  the  life  of  individuals  and  the  nation ;  whole- 
some and  unwholesome  food;  alcoholism,  etc.  Hungarian  legislation 
— The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Hungarian  constitution;  legislation 
concerning  industry,  etc. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  technical  schools  of  Hungary  is  the 
provision  of  special  courses  for  adults,  including  master  workmen, 
journeymen,  and  ordinary  workmen.  The  fees  for  these  courses  are 
small,  averaging  about  $1.25  a  year  for  entering  fee  and  examination 
and  about  70  cents  for  the  use  of  tools  and  equipment.  Some  of  the 
classes  are  held  in  the  evening  and  others  in  the  day,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  trade  to  which  they  relate;  for  instance,  the 
group  of  industries  connected  with  the  building  trade  are  so  hindered 
by  the  winter  weather  that  the  courses  relating  to  these  can  be  held 
in  the  day  time  during  that  season.  The  courses  are  very  well  sys- 
tematized and  arranged  generally  for  three  semesters,  lasting  from  the 
3rd  of  November  to  the  31st  of  March  for  three  successive  years,  or 
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in  case  of  those  aspiring  to  be  overseers,  four  successive  years.  The 
progress  of  the  students  is  tested  each  year  by  an  examination,  the 
last  of  which  entitles  the  sucessful  candidate  to  a  Certificate  of  final 
studies,  which  is  signed  by  an  oJBScial  of  the  ministry  and  by  the  di- 
rector and  professors  of  the  school.  The  certificates  show  the  follow- 
ing gradations — Progress:  Excellent,  good,  sufficient,  insufficient. 
Compositions:  Neat,  tolerable,  untidy.  Conduct:  Perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, decorous,  unsatisfactory. 

Complaints  of  over  pressure  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Austria 
have  drawn  increased  attention  to  the  need  of  physical  training  in 
these  institutions,  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Minister,  November 
12,  1913,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  such  training  and  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  scope  of  examinations  that  will  be  required  for 
teachers  of  various  forms  of  physical  culture  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  in  the  seminaries  for  teachers. 


AORICULTUBB  IN  Italy. — ^The  commission  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  to  investigate  and  study  rural  credits  and  agricultural  co-opera- 
tive organizations  in  European  countries,  found  in  Italy  a  rich  center 
for  tiie  study  of  various  forms  of  co-operative  associations  and  rural 
finance.  A  system  of  partnerdxip  between  proprietors  and  cultivators 
is  highly  developed  in  Tuscany  and  TJmbria;  and  the  savings  bank  of 
Florence,  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is 
specially  noted  for  the  volume  and  method  of  its  land-credit  business. 

At  Milan  the  attention  of  the  commission  was  directed  to  the  co- 
operative institutions  for  which  Italy  is  noted,  while  the  surrounding 
country  afforded  opportunity  for  studying  the  methods  of  intensive 
cultivation  applied  to  wheat,  com,  and  silk  breeding.  The  great  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Province  of.  Lombardy  is  attributed  to  the  system 
of  irrigation,  which  utilizes  the  water  of  near-by  lakes,  and  also  in 
enormous  quantities  the  sewage  waste  of  the  city. 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Italy  is  well  supplied  with 
schools  of  agriculture  which  are  established  either  by  communal  or 
provincial  authorities.  These  authorities  provide  an  experimental 
farm  and  two-fifths  of  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  the  State  bearing 
the  other  three-fifths.  The  schools  are  classified  as  practical  and 
special.  There  are  seven  of  the  latter  all  devoted  to  instruction  and 
experimentation  in  particular  branches  of  agriculture ;  as  regards  the 
standards  of  admission  they  are  on  the  same  grade  as  the  secondary 
technical  schools.  There  are,  also,  30  practical  schools  of  agriculture 
maintained  in  the  interest  of  small  farmers. 


Chile  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  states  of  South  America,  never- 
theless, according  to  the  latest  statistics  only  9^  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  enrolled  in  primary  schools.  The  relative  proportion  in  sec- 
ondary and  technical  schools  is  greater,  there  bein^  one  pupil  in  these 
higher  schools  for  every  five  in  the  primary  schools. 

A.  T.  S. 
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About  Teacher's  Agencies 

By  B.  F.  Olabk^  Chicago^  III. 

EOM  the  thousands  of  oolloges  and  other  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  there  is  graduated  every 
year  an  army  of  young  men  and  "women  who  are 
ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  workers 
of  the  world,  A  very  few  have  prepared  for  some 
particular  pursuit,  the  law,  the  ministry,  com- 
merce,— ^but  the  smallest  number  of  all  have  pre- 
pared for  educational  work,  or,  to  speak  plainly, 
teaching  school. 

Those  who  have  not  had  any  definite  goal  clearly  in,  view  find 
themselves  at  the  close  of  their  school  days  ^^up  against  it"  For  a 
time  it  would  seem  as  if  the  world  had  forgotten  that  it  owed  them 
a  living.  The  problem  of  getting  onto  somebody's  pay  roll  becomes 
rather  acute.  It  occurs  to  them  that  their  recent  training  can  be 
used  for  teaching;  therefore,  many  take  up  that  worL  Teaching 
is  the  only  field  in  which  there  is  a  reasonable  immediate  return 
on  one's  educational  investment  The  salaries  at  the  very  start 
are  starvation  wages  as  is  true  in  most  commercial  pursuits,  and 
while  maximum  salaries  are  modest,  yet  they  are  quite  sufficient 
and  make  possible  a  life  most  attractive  because  of  its  associations, 
its  opportunity  for  culture  and  its  leisure  for  self-employment 

The  annual  increase  of  brand  nciw  material  is  taken  up  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  schools  of  thd  country  without  any  disturbance.  How  t 
Through  what  medium  ? 

Among  the  immense  number  of  teachers  already  in  the  work 
there  are  every  year  countless  changes,  promotions,  retirements, 
etc.  Busy  teadiers  have  little  time  and  few  facilities  for  the  con- 
siderable task  of  finding  out  what  the  market  for  teachers  is  in  hope 
of  advancement  in  salary,  work  or  location.  Their  own  unaided 
efforts  carry  but  a  few  miles  from  their  doorsteps  while  the  need 
of  some  means  of  communication  of  wide  scope  and  recognized 
standing  is  apparent  A  manufacturing  concern  not  only  makes 
its  product  but  also  finds  a  market  for  it    The  college  oit  educa- 
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tional  factory  takes  the  general  attitude  that  it  manufactures  the 
product  but  with  a  few  possible  exceptions  goes  no  farther. 

How  do  thousands  of  these  teachers,  both  experienced  and  in- 
experienced, get  their  positions  ?  There  is  an  educational  clearvng 
house  through  which  those  who  want  to  teach  and  those  who  want 
teachers  can  be  brought  together.  The  necessity  of  teachers  brought 
into  existence  Teachers'  Agencies  and  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
three  generations  for  teachers  and  schools  to  get  together  through 
such  agencies.  So  modestly  have  these  valuable  adjuncts  to  edu- 
cation worked  that  hardly  anybody  outside  of  the  field  of  education 
has  been  aware  of  their  existence.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  course  a 
teacher  desiring  a  school  will  first  place  an  application  in  an 
agency.  The  intent  of  this  paper,  therefore,  is  to  some  extent  to 
clear  away  the  fog  about  this  business  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
person  and  in  the  minds  of  some  teachers. 

Teachers'  Agencies  have  been  successfully  operated  for  some 
seventy  years.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  have  splen- 
didly served  their  purpose.  Agencies  are  used  by  schools  from  the 
university  to  the  grades.  Any  school  officer,  of  high  or  low  degree 
who  does  not  avail  himself  of  Agency  service  at  some  time 
is  overlooking  a  considerable  chance  of  attaining  the  best 
results  possible  for  the  funds  and  equipment  at  his  disposal. 
In  fact  the  business  of  most  agencies  is  with  schools  of  the 
very  best  class  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  with  the  lower  strata 
of  schools,  which  clearly  proves  that  the  best  men  and  women  in 
education  support  and  value  the  work  done  by  the  Teachers'  Agen- 
des. 

Through  bringing  about  the  most  advantageous  distribution 
possible  of  teaching  talent,  the  Teachers'  Agencies  have  rendered 
a  distinctly  valuable  aid  in  raising  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  in 
getting  for  the  school  the  very  best  available  brains  and  personality. 
It  is  so  common  as  to  excite  no  comment  for  an  agency  to  send  a 
teacher  several  thousand  miles  to  his  (or  her)  new  position.  This 
distribution  of  the  product  of  educational  institutions  of  higher 
learning  has  unquestionably  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  both 
schools  and  teachers,  resulting  in  their  mutual  benefit  in  many 
ways. 

What  influence  could  be  greater  for  any  college  than  to  have 
its  graduates  working  as  teachers  of  the  coming  generation  of  boys 
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and  girls  ?  Every  teacher  is  the  center  of  a  sphere  of  inflttence  not 
only  for  his  own  college  but  also  for  the  cause  of  hi^er  education 
and  better  living  in  general.  Is  it  of  no  advantage  for  the  University 
of  Chicago,  for  example,  to  have  its  graduates  working  faithfully 
in  the  best  schools  all  over  this  broad  land  ?  Is  it  of  no  value  for 
even  this  great  university  that  every  year  hundreds,  literally,  are 
placed  in  important  positions  entirely  through  Teadiers*  Agencies  I 
And  this  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  valuable  and 
well  managed  ^TBoard  of  Eecommendations-"  How  can  the  spirit 
of  this  university  be  spread  more  advantageously  I  What  could 
be  more  enlightening  for  the  young  than  to  have  the  coUege  spirit 
imparted  to  them  by  their  teachers  t 

The  standard  of  efficiency,  truth  and  honesty  of  the  Teachers' 
Agency  of  today  is  such  iJiat  a  telegram  will  start  instanter  a 
teacher  on  a  long,  expenilive  trip  to  the  new  post  without  a  question 
and  with  the  guarantee  only  that  ''The  Agency"  has  requested  it. 
Schools  without  number  fill  their  positions  with  men  and  women 
whom  they  have  never  even  heard  of,  much  less  seen,  depending  up- 
on the  Agency  records  and  reconmaendations.  These  things  are 
truth,  not  fiction.  To  arrive  at  such  a  point  of  efficiency,  agencies 
have  worked  for  years  and  have  by  their  good  sense,  Iheir  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  all  and  their  indefatigable  energy  won  their 
status  by  pure  merit  alone. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  carrying  on  the  great  Teachers^ 
Agency  work  of  this  country  are  taken  from  tibe  best  ranks  of  edu- 
cation. Among  them  are  college  presidents  and  professors,  public 
school  superintendents,  graduates  of  highest  and  most  renowned 
universities,  men  who  have  attained  eminence  in  religious  work, 
successful  men  in  school  book  publishing  work,  prominent  musi- 
cians, and  in  short,  persons  of  the  very  highest  intelligence. 

These  Agencies  are  strong  financial  institutions,  many  of  them 
corporations,  with  branches  situated  to  cover  to  the  best  advantage 
the  territory  they  serve.  These  agencies  are  ever  alert,  "on  the 
job,"  ready  on  a'  telegram  to  offer  reliable  aid  to  whomsoever  may 
call.  Consider  what  it  means  to  keep  such  an  organization  as  an 
up-to-date  Agency  in  a^  state  of  constant  preparedness,  the  trained 
helpers  always  ready,  the  managerial  force  ever  on  hand,  willing, 
cheerful,  optimistic,  resourceful.     Their  offices  are  open  every 
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workmg  day  in  the  year,  in  dull  season  and  in  busy  season.  One 
can  think  of  nothing  more  nearly  like  this  than  the  crew  of  a  ship 
in  the  navy  which  is  ever  and  always  ready  for  a  "fight  or  a  frolia" 

The  retainer  fees,  which  teachers  pay  as  the  evidence  of  their 
own  belief  in  their  own  qualificationfi,  are  never  more  than  two 
dollars  each*  These  do  not  reimburse  the  agency  for  its  postage 
bilL  Each  manager  is  capable  of  holding  a  first  class  posi- 
tion as  a  teacher  (frequently  he  is  taken  directly  from  the  ranks 
of  teachers).  They  are,  therefore,  paid  corresponding  salaries. 
The  "overhead  expenses,"  rent,  salaries,  postage,  printing,  etc,  are 
enormous  and  the  percentage  of  profit  in  each  conmlission  paid  is 
less  than  one-third.  In  a  word,  these  agencies  are  and  always  have 
been,  and  are  naturally  accepted  as,  facts. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  the  ordinary  teacher  that  the  problem 
of  the  Teachers'  Agencies  is  to  fill  the  vacancies  to  which  it  can 
recommend  its  candidates.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is,  in  fact,  true. 
The  problem  is  to  keep  up  an  active  list  of  available  teachers.  One 
does  not  see  any  general  advertisement  of  a  Teachers'  Agency  for 
i>acancies;  such  advertisements  are  always  aimed  at  the  teacher. 
Any  other  method  would  be  "putting  the  cart  before  the  horse." 
Imagine  an  Agency  with  a  lot  of  vacancies  for  which  it  had  to 
hunt  up  candidates ;  if  the  Agency  is  not  ready  to  act  at  once,  the 
opportunity  is  gone — ^lost 

A  list  is  constantly  changing.  A  teacher  available  today  prob- 
ably will  not  be  available,  a  month  hence,  having  in  the  meantime 
definitely  settled  on  some  plan  of  work  or  study.  A  list  a  year  old 
is  almost  worthless,  two  years  old — ^junk.  Hence  the  constant 
efFort  is  to  build  up  and  keep  up  the  grade  and  quality  of  the  list 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  for  its  own  self-preservation  a  Teacher- 
Agency  must  "make  good": — that  is,  it  must  satisfy  the  school 
authorities  and  satisfy  its  candidates.  To  do  this,  it  must  be  abso- 
lutely fair,  impersonal,  strictly  honest  and  even  generous  in  finan- 
cial affairs.  "You  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  of  the  time."  A 
business  which  has  been  constantly  before  the  most  severe  of  all 
critics — teachers, — ^for  a  generation  certainly  has  stood  the  acid 
test 
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ASPECTS  OF  MODERN  DEAMA.  By  Frank  W  Chandler.  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  $2.00  net. 

The  author  of  this  substantial  volume  with  its  494  lar^  P^g^^  ^ 
Professor  Dean  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  book  grew  out  of 
lectures,  given  within  the  last  four  years,  at  Cincinnati,  or  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  affirms  that:  "In  no  other  department  of  literature  have 
recent  developments  been  so  significant  as  in  the  drama.**  While  many  of 
our  plays  are  without  literary  merit  and  most  of  them  are  far  inferior 
to  the  great  plays  of  Greece  and  of  Elizabethan  England,  nevertheless, 
tiiey  ''powerfully  render  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  time  when  old 
forms  of  art  are  changing  and  the  life  of  man  is  being*  reflected  from  new 
angles.**  His  method  is  to  group  together  and  carefully  analyze  plays 
from  different  writers  which  exemplify  ''conceptions  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression characteristic  of  the  stage  today.*'  He  begins  with  Ibsen,  whom 
he  regards  "as  master  of  the  drama  of  ideas,**  and  continues  with  the 
work  of  Hauptmann,  Brient,  Gorky,  Bostund,  Sundermann,  Maeterlinck, 
Strindberg,  D'Annunzio,  Wilde,  Piners,  Echegarey,  BjOmson,  Ychakher, 
Schintzler,  Bomstein,  Galsworthy,  Barker,  Hervieu,  Janus,  Lady  Gregory, 
Yeats,  Synge,  and  others,  closing  with  Bernard  Shaw,  the  representation 
of  the  drama  of  Satire.  The  subjects  covered  by  this  wide  array  of 
authors  are  as  wide  as  human  passion  in  every  form  of  love  or  lust,  of 
greed  or  jealousy,  of  sin  or  cruelty  or  crime.  Mr.  Chandler  wields  a 
trenchant  pen.  He  is  master  of  his  subject  and  analyzes  each  play,  and  its 
author's  purpose  in  writing  it,  in  a  clear,  incisive,  always  interesting  and 
sometimes  luminous  manner. 

STORIES  FROM  NORTHERN  MYTHS.  By  Emilie  Ep  Baker.  New 
York.    The  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  $1.25. 

These  are  intensely  interesting  tales  and  remarkably  well  told,  by 
one  who  was  already  the  author  of  "fStories  of  old  Greece  and  Rome.*' 
In  these  pages  we  meet  %he  old  gods  in  their  warm  delightful  home  dty, 
Asgard.  Here  are  Thor,  Odin,  Vile,  Ve,  Balder,  Tyr,  Fenrer,  Hel,  and  that 
wicked  one,  Loki.  Great  and  terrible  deeds  are  recorded  of  them.  And 
mighty  are  those  heroes  of  Midgard,  the  earth,  Sinfiotli;  Siegmund  and 
Siegfried.  Fierce  and  bitter  is  the  strife  between  gods;  but  still  more 
terrible  is  the  fierce  battling  between  the  gods  and  their  deadly  enemies, 
the  frost-giants.  These  terrible  beings  lived  in  JOtunheim,  an  awful  re- 
gion of  fog,  and  ice  and  snow.  Very  beautiful  are  some  of  these  gods  and 
goddesses;  and  great  and  strong  are  the  earthly  warriors;  but  ever  the 
story  is  of  envy,  jealousy  and  hatred  which  lead  to  awful  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  bloodshed.  Yet  here  and  there  one  meets  a  strain  of  kindness,  mag- 
nanimity or  genuine  love.  As  we  read  of  their  wonderful  deeds  we  miss 
the  genial  glow  of  tenderness  and  love  which  characterize  the  truly  Di- 
vine One.    How  much  the  old  worid  of  myth  and  of  reality  needed  him. 
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HISTORY  OF  MEXICO.  A  Popular  History  of  the  Mexican  People 
from  the  Earliest  Primitive  Civilization  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft.  In  one  volume,  cTown  8vo.  581  pages,  uniform  with  re- 
trospection and  New  Pacific.  Over  200  maps  and  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00 
net. 

Many  buyers  and  more  readers  will  welcome  this  timely  volume, 
which  gives  the  full  and  latest  information  about  Mexico,  which  every 
American  should  possess  in  view  of  the  proximity  of  the.  two  countries 
und  the  certainty  that  the  future  will  bring  them  into  closer  relations. 
In  view  of  the  many  ephemeral  books  on  Mexico  lately  issued  from  the 
press,  and  the  probability  of  protracted  struggles  in  that  quarter,  with 
«ver  recurring  fresh  problems  demanding  for  solution  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  past,  a  better  understanding  of  the  people  and  how  to  deal  with 
them,  the  publication  of  this  work  covering  the  entire  ground,  from  the 
\ 'earliest  records  of  primitive  ages  to  the  present  time  seems  opportune. 
It  is  a  work  in  popular  form,  at  once  attractive  to  the  general  reader 
And  yet  so  thoroughly  done  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tlie  man  of 
letters  and  the  scholar. 

The  inclusiveness  of  the  volume  can  be  inferred  from  the  titles  of 
the  several  divisions  of  the  book,  viz — 1.  Aboriginal ;  2.  The  Spanish  Con- 
quest; 3.  Viceregal  Rule:  4.  The  Revolution;  6.  The  United  States 
of  Mexico;  6.  The  Growth  of  the  Republic.  All  this,  all  that  is  known 
-of  the  earlier  periods  and  all  that  is  worth  knowing  since  European  oc- 
cui^tion  is  presented  in  clear  and  interesting  narrative  form,  as  the  re- 
sult not  only  of  a  life-time  of  study  by  the  author,  but  of  life-time 
studies  of  all  the  authors  who  have  ever  written  a  history  of  any  impor- 
tance, of  this  country.  In  graphic  chapters  the  book  brings  up  the  past, 
describes  the  present,  and  contemplates  the  future. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By 
Xewis  R.  Harley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.    Price  $1.00  net. 

In  the  title  essay  of  this  volume  Dr.  Harley  puts  forth  a  strong  plea 
for  the  old,  or  what  the  ultra-modernists  would  call  old-fashioned,  ideal  r 
of  education.  He  believes  that  the  mission  of  the  high  school  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  the  creation  of  high,  intellectual 
ideals,  physical  well-being,  and  character  among  its  students.  Conse- 
quently he  shows  only  a  mild  toleration  of  commercial  and  vocational 
ibchools,  and  deplores  the  tendency  to  modify  into  sterile  hybrids  the 
subjects  which  underlie  all  sciences  and  professions.  He  believes  in  ath- 
letics as  conducive  to  the  physical  well-being  which  he  gives  as  one  of  his 
ideals.  In  these  times  when  the  great  demand  is  for  efficiency,  efficiency 
«t  any  cost,  there  must  still  be  many  who  will  find  it  refreshing  to  read 
the  views  of  a  man  who  believes  that  humans  are  more  than  mere  ma- 
•chines,  and  that  there  is  a  higher  end  in  life  than  machine-like  training. 
The  ideals  set  forth  in  the  first  essay  are  amplified  in  the  eight  other 
papers  which  the  book  contains: — viz.,  Commencement  Address  at  We- 
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nonah ;  Robert  Ellis  Thompson ;  An  Appreciation ;  Ranke  and  His  Pupils ; 
Gossip  in  a  Library ;  The  Delude  of  Books ;  Life  Experiences  of  a  Painter- 
Foet ;  Thoughts  on  Memorial  Day ;  and  Germany  and  England. 

PLANNING  AND  FURNISHING  THE  HOME.  Practical  and  Econom- 
ical Suggestions  for  the  Homemaker.,  By  Mary  J.  Quinn,  Instructor  in 
Design,  School  of  Household  Science  and  Art,  Pratt  Institute.  Harper  A 
Brothers,  New  York.    $1.00  net. 

Any  one  who  has  even  a  remote  possibility  of  building  and  furnish- 
ing his  own  home  will  find  in  this  little  book  a  f ui^d  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  advice.  Starting  out  with  chapters  on  selecting  a  site,  choosing 
a  style  of  architecture  and  constructing  the  house,  the  author  conducts 
us  from  room  to  room,-  explaining  the  merits  of  the  several  styles  of  fur- 
niture, and  showing  what  is  fitting  for  each  separate  part  of  the  house. 
Everything  about  the  book  is  practical,  clear  and  suggestive,  and  will 
enable  the  family  of  moderate  means  to  have  a  home  of  beauty,  distinct- 
iveness and  utility. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  By  Joseph  S.  Tay- 
lor, Ph.  D.,  New  York.    The  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  district  superintendents  of  schools  of  New 
York  City,  and  author  of  "Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,** 
etc.,  etc.  He  therefore  knows  whereof  he  afBrms,  for  he  has  had  large 
experience  in  dealing  with  pupils  and  in  fitting  them  for  their  vocations 
in  life.  He  shows  how,  as  a  nation,  we  have  drifted  along,  depending  on 
immigrants  from  foreign  nations  doing  our  manual  work,  until  now  our 
need  is  urgent,  and  we  are  asking  how  can  we  train  our  youth  to  do  the 
necessary  work.  In  these  pages  Dr.  Taylor  shows  "how  foreign  nations 
and  certain  American  communities  have  solved,  or  have  tfied  to  solve 
the  problem  of  vocational  education.**  This  discussion  is  welcome  and 
will  be  of  value  not  only  to  students  of  education  and  employers  of  labor, 
but  to  the  public  generally.  What  he  says  about  industrial  education  in 
England,  Scotland,  Germany  and  France  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
Then  there  are  very  valuable  chapters  on  Continuation  Schools,  The  Train- 
ing of  Vocational  Teachers,  Vocational  Guidance  and  kindred  themes. 
More  and  more  educational  people  must  labor.  The  book  is  timely  and 
necessary. 

SCHOOL  TRAINING  OF  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN.  By  Henry  H. 
Goddard.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  World  Book  Co.  Price,  ninety 
cents. 

This  is  another  volume  in  the  admirable  "School  Efficiency  Series*',  ed- 
ited by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Goddard  is 
director  of  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  training  school  for  feeble- 
minded children,  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  He  deals  primarily  with  con- 
ditions in  New  York  City,  but  his  observations  and  suggestions  are 
worthy. of  careful  consideration  by  school  and  other  authorities,  and 
should  lead  to  action  in  every  city  of  our  nation.    He  finds  at  least  15.000 
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of  these  children  in  the  schools  of  New  York,  most  of  them  getting  little 
good  as  now  taught  and  a  drag  on,  and  menace  to,  fifty  times  their  num- 
ber. He  would  have  them  carefully  examined  and  put  in  schools,  or  col- 
onies by  themselves,  under  wise  supervision  and  expert  teachers.  He 
uses  the  Binet  tests  as  a  sure,  almost  infallible,  guide,  in  deciding 
whether  a  child  is  defective.  These  children  he  divides  into  three  classes ; 
the  lowest,  idiots;  the  next,  imbeciles,  and  the  highest,  morons.  He 
would  have  the  teachers  spend  practically  all  their  time  in  giving  them 
manual  training.  He  raises  the  question  of  preventing  their  reproducing 
their  kind,  even  to  sterilization.  The  subject  is  of  great  importance^  and 
this  book  throws  not  a  little  light  upon  it. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION.  By  Frank  W.  Ballon.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York.     World  Book  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  new  voliune  in  the  "School  Eflficiency  Series,"  edited  by 
Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  by  the  Joseph  Lee  Fellow  for  Research  in  Edu- 
cation, Harvard  University.  It  is  a  clear,  brief,  business-like  and  vigor- 
ously constructive  study  of  high  school  organization  as  applied  to  New 
York  City.  But  his  recommendations,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  and 
they  are  searching,  judicious  and  very  suggestive,  will  apply  to  other 
cities  and  should  be  carefully  considered  by  all  school  authorities.  The 
twenty  high  schools  in  greater  New  York  contained  (in  1911)  1,429 
teachers  and  39,389  pupils.  The  largest,  the  DeWitt  Clinton  had  3,169 
pupils  in  one  building.  He  advises  against  buildings  for  more  than  1,500, 
and  against  the  system  of  annexes,  in  which  he  found  9,050  receiving  in- 
struction. His  reasons  therefor  are  cogently  stated.  He  condemns  the 
old  blank  as  defective  and  prepared  a  new  one  which  should  be  of  great 
service  if  widely  used.  In  fact  the  careful  study  of  what  is  here  offered 
ought  to  prove  of  real  service  and  benefit  in  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  the  high  school  not  only  in  New  York,  but  throughout  the  country. 

PHILOSOPHY:  WHAT  IS  IT?  By  F.  B.  Zevons.  New  York.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons    Price,  $1.00  net. 

Dr.  Zevons  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Durham 
and  author  of  such  books  as  "Personality,"  "Comparative  Religion,"  and 
"The  Idea  of  God  in  Early  Religions."  This  brief  volume,  167  small  pages, 
contains  five  lectures  in  untechnical  language,  intended  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  the  question — Philosophy:  What  is  it?  These  form  five  chap- 
ters on  Philosophy  and  Science,  Materialism  and  Idealism,  Scepticism  in 
Philosophy,  Philosophy  in  Practice  and  Personality  and  the  Whole.  They 
were  delivered  before  a  class  of  working  men  and  women,  who  were  not 
only  interested  but  were  led  on  to  debate  the  question.  He  shows  that 
in  our  experience  we  find  not  only  matter,  not  only  sensations,  but  knowl- 
edge and  existence,  action  and  will.  The  one  perfect  personality  is  God. 
Time,  spa<;e  and  matter  are  abstractions.  To  us  reality  is  a  process,  only 
to  God  is  it  a  whole.  Experience,  as  a  whole,  has  meaning,  because  we 
are  free  agents  and  in  our  hearts  and  actions  ought  to  draw  near  to  Him, 
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who  is  the  perfect  Personality.    It  is  an  illuminating  discussion  and  will 
do  gtx>d. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CONDUCT.  By  Diirant  Drake.  Boston.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    Price,  $1.75. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  readable  book  and  of  great  value*     It  deals  in 
a  happy  way,  but  with  great  moral  earnestness  and  insight  with  the  vital    / 
problems  which  concern  the  welfare, — physical,  mental,  moral — of  the  in- 
dividual, the  community,   the  state.     The   author.   Dr.   Drake,   is   asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Ethics  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  at  Wesleyan  Univer-  ' 
fiity.    These  455  pages  are  divided  into  thirty  chapters  under  such  head- 
ings as :  The  Origin  of  Personal  Morality,  the  Basis  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
The  Meaning  of  Duty.  Health  and  Efficiency,  The  Alcohol  Problem,  Chas- 
tity and  Marriage,  Culture  and  Art,  Patriotism  and  World  Peace,  Social 
Alleviation,  Industrial  Wrongs,  Liberty  and  Law,  and  The  Future  of  the 
Baee.     It  is  a  clear,  carefully-reasoned,  thought-provoking  book.     It  is 
full  of  sentences  to  give  us  pause,  as  this :  "In  England  *  *  •  one-sixth  * 
of  the  population,  and  this  the  least  desirable  sixth,  is  producing  half  of 
the  coming  generation."  We  welcome  this  book.     There  is  great  need 
of  such  sane,  vigorous,  helpful  discussions  of  the  great  problems  of  life. 

DAILY  ENGLISH  LESSONS.  Books  I  and  II.  By  Willis  H.  Wilcox, 
Vh.  D^  Professor  of  English,  Maryland  State  Normal  School.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.    Price :  Book  I,  45  cents.    Book  II,  60  cents. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  series  of  books  is  that  of  its  arrangement 
an  harmony  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomen- 
clature, appointed  by  the  N.  E.  A.  This  makes  the  book  quite  up  to 
date  and  In  entire  accord  with  the  reports  issued  by  Associations  of  lan- 
Sfuage  teaching.  Dr.  Wilcox  has  assembled  choice  material  to  illustrate 
Ms  development  of  the  subject;  he  has  thrown  the  work  of  the  study 
-almost  entirely  iipon  the  pupil,  and  has  combined  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage most  judiciously.  The  books  are  profusely  illustrated  with  choice 
lialf-tones  from  the  masters. 

Periodical   Notes 

In  its  Jsnnuy  iss^e  Tlu  Century  pontlnues  its  dtoeaMlons  of  the  Isrser  issnes  of  tlio 
<war,  by  aatliortties.  Edwiii  OsvIm  BobooDiDaker  presrato  with  gympathy  snd  s  large  ffeo- 
•eral  undentaDdiDg  the  poeition  of  RiiMia  and  her  desire,  ae  it  ie  Germany 'e,  for  "  a  place 
in  the  tun.  * '  Eetelle  Loomie,  whoee  etorlee  of  the  theatre  have  areased  eo  maoh  attention, 
and  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Oelett  Bargees,  telle  in  spirited  and  vivid  paragraphs  of  Parii 
•as  the  saw  it  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Samnel  P.  Orth  deeorlbee  *'  The  Bool  of  the 
Vrench  *  %  and  draws  a  plotnre  of  Old  Parle  and  New  Prance. 

In  the  AUamHe  Monthly  for  Janaary  Washington  Gladden  discasses  matters  of  peren- 
nial Interest.-  The  sopport  of  parochial  schools,  and  the  fatare  of  religions  edocation,  nn- 
der  the  title  of  Religion  and  Schools. 


The  special  feature  of  the  National  MaaaHne  for  Jannary  is  "  Affairs  at  Washington", 
_  irhich  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  chronicles  the  holiday  featares  of  Washtncton  social  life 
as  affected  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of  the  President,  the  war  in  Earope,  and  the 


still  onsettled  problems  of  diplomacy  and  legislation. 

In  the  January  8t.  NicholoM  we  find  the  third  of  the  twelve  tnatallments  of  Frances 
Hodgson  Bumette's  **  The  Lost  Prince *\  This  fascinating  story  was  suggested  to  Mr*. 
Bnmette  by  certain  Servian  legends  told  to  her  by  a  Servian  friend. 

The  North  American  Review  begins  the  celebration  of  its  centenary  with  the  January 
number,  and  *'  proposes  to  continne  it  throughout  the  year.  Notable  reading  in  this  isene 
is  *«  From  Madison  to  Wilson '  \  "  Fighting  a  Philosophy  '  \  •*  The  Official  Fault-ilnder  * ', 
'•Part  of  Which!  Was*'. 

Nature  lovers  will  And  in  the  Oountryeide  MagaaiUM  and  Suburban  JAfe  for  January  a 
csost  enticing Jtvticle  by  Horace  McFarland  entitled  **  My  Growing  Garden'  *. 
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FOR    THIRTY-FIVE    YEARS 


the  great  moTement  of  educational  tliought  in  this  wonderful  modem  period  of  eduear 
tional  development  have  been  reflected  in  the  month-by-month  iBsnea  of 

THE  MAGAZINE  EDUCATION 

rnAHK  HERBERT  PALMER,  A.  M.,  EDITOR 

the  oldest  of  the  high-daas  monthly  educational  magazines.    Every  number  ia  made  up 
of  original  contributions  by  well  qualified  educators. 

Bvery  Superintendent^  every  College  or  Normal  School  Professor,  every  Principal  of 
High  or  Elementary  Schools,  all  who  desire  to  grow  firofeBHonaUy,  and  to  keep  in  toudi 
with  the  current  thought^and  latest  methods  in  this  great  profession 

SHOULD  REAP  EDUCATIOK. 

LIBRARIANS  should  see  that  it  is  kept  within  reach  and  brought  to  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  intelligent  parents  among  their  patrons. 

Th«  numbers  from  September  to  June  make  up  a  volume.  There  are  no  Issues  in  Julj  and 
Aufust.  VoL  XXXIV  oontslned  6<4  pages  of  reading  matter,  besides  the  advertising  psge% 
which  latter  are  full  of  interest  to  the  progressive  teacher.    Te  this  volume  the  following  well 

r  others)  made  valuable  oontributlons: 


known  Educators  (among  many 

President  Ai  Lawrence  LowelU  Hsrvsrd  Univ. 
Professor  Oeorge  Drayton  Strayer,  N.  Y.  City. 
Supt.  Frank.  B.  Spauldlng,  ' 
Prof.  Laura  E.  Lockwood,  V 

Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth  ] _ 

William  Orr.  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
tloo,  "-  - 


<^ 


U  MInneapolla  lOnn. 
Wellesley  GoAege. 
th  Brown,  N  T.  Univ. 


Professor  Charles  H.  Wesley.  Howard  Unl^. 
Professor  Charles  BL  Touns.  SMoit  College.  Wla 


President  W.  A  Harper,  Eiion  College.  N.  C. 
"     "'  "        f  ChlcagOb  iIL 

It^Faterson,  N 

Prof.  Wm.  A  MacDonald.  Brown  Univ.,  R.  L 


James  F.  Hoslo.  Untv.  _. 
Prln.  Frank  Webster  8mli 


Prof.  WaUaoe  N.  Stesms,  North  Dakota. 


TKSTIMONIALS 


*'F€r  the  rank  jusd  file  of  teachers,  and  for  persons  engagsd  in  admlnlstratloo  work  In  edu- 
cation. I  resurd  BDUCATION  as  one  of  the  best  avallabfe  monthlies."  David  Snedden,  Com- 
missioner of  IBducation,  MSssaohusetti. 

^  "For  many  years  EDUCATION  has  ranked  as  one  of  a  very  smaU  number  of  high  class 
eduoitlonal  magaslnea  Its  pages  are  a  treasure  house  of  current  eduoatlonal  tSou^t" 
X  Franklin  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Secondary  School  Department,  The  Maomtllan  Company,  New  Tork. 

'It  Is  better  than  ever  it  was.    I  turn  iu  pages  and  think  of  the  days  past  and  gone." 

W.  F.  White.  KnoxTille,  Tenn.    (A  veteran  in  the  profession). 

*1  have  a  complete  edition  In  bound  volumes  from  the  date  of  Its  publication*  I  find  these 
volumes  an  Invaluable  educational  encyclopedia."  Assoc.  Supt  Andrew  W.  Edson.  New.  Tork 
City. 

"Dignified,  substantial,  suggestive,  progressive."  VYank  Webster  Smith,  Principal  Nermal 
Training  School,  Peterson,  N.  j. 

"The  magaslne.  Kducstlon.  Is  truly  a  leader  In  the  field  of  usefulness  and  effldeat  service 
to  the  teacher."    Dr.  O.  W.  Henderson.  Author  and  Educator.  Lafayette.  Ohio. 

"Hss  stood  throughout  Its  long  history  for  large  and  high  mlndedness,  whidi  It  has  applied 
to  the  great  Interests  entrusted  to  It."    President  Charles  F.  Awing,  Western  Beserve  University. 

a  medical  journal  to  a  physician."    Mr.  IC  T.  XVitchard. 


"As  ne 


necessary  tt  _ 

Master  Bverett  School. 


to 


a  teacher 
Boston. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Magaslne  Club  I  noted  that  EDUCATION  led  strongly  in 
the  vote  for  reading  matter  for  the  coming  year."  Anne  Bailey,  Central  High  School,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

"One  of  the  best  inues  of  your  excellent  educational  magaslne."  A.  Monroe  Stowe.  Aet'g 
Prof,  of  BSducatlon,  De  Bauw  Univ.,  Oreencastle,  Ind. 

"I  find  the  magaslne  'BSDUCATION'  intensely  Interesting,  alive,  full  of  good -Ideas,  and  In- 
spiring to  the  utmost"    Helena  Bllxabeth  Hartshorn,  Norwood,  Mass. 

"We  find  'BDUCATION'  good  breed  and  butter  among  our  educational  journals."  M.  P. 
Shawkey,  State  Supt.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

"Of  the  dosen  professional  pttriodlcals  subscribed  for  and  used  by  our  teachers  on  our  club 
plan,  none  Is  more  highly  appreciated  than  12DUCATION*.  The  dosen  mentioned  are  the  best 
published."  Supt.  F.  C.  Klrkendall.  GreenvUle,  Ohio.  (He  has  ordered  six  copies  each  year  for 
several  years  past.— Pubs,  of  EDUCATION.)  ^ 

"I  take  Pleasure  In  saying  that  I  have  been  a  reader  of  EDUCATION  for  many  years  and 
that  I  have  found  it  of  increasing  value,  particularly  during  the  kist  few  yeara"  Professor  Paul 
H.  Hanus.  Harvard  University. 

$8.00  per  year;  85  cents  a  number;  sample  for  6  8-oent  stamps. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  120  Boylston  street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

nrHE  public  schools  of  America,  with  a  million  teachers,  and  more  than  ei^- 
*-  teen  million  pupils,  greatly  transcend  all  odier  kinds  of  educational  woik  in 
numbers  and  economic  importance,  and  in  this  field  our  agencies  have  accom- 
plished the  larger  part  of  their  work,  filUng  23,789  positi<His.  We  have  also 
placed  more  than  three  thousand  professors  and  inftructors  in  more  than  five  hun- 
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FEW  years  ago,  educators  preached  what  might  be 

A  termed  the  doctrine  of  correlation,  a  doctrine  that 

made  the  English .  department  a  clearing  house  for 
all  of  the  other  departments  in  the  school.    Let  me 
illustrate  by  giving  a  chapter  from  my  own  experi- 
ence.    In  1901,  I  was  teaching  English  in  a  large 
business  high  school  in  a  prominent  eastern  city. 
The  principal  of  that  school  had  a  theory  that  was 
by  no  means  illogical,  even  though  it  did  prove  well-nigh  impos- 
sible and  impractical.    He  realized  the  importance  to  the  man  of 
business,  of  a  developed  power  in  oral  and  written  expression  and 
he,  therefore,  aimed  at  making  English  the  unifying  subject  for 
the  compact  organization  of  his  educational  policy.    Accordingly, 
during  my   firsl   year    in   his    school,    he    asked   me   to   teach 
English  in   three  classes,   and   English,   commercial  geography, 
and  business   arithmetic  to  my  own   section.     To  other  Eng- 
lish instructors,  he  gave   similar  programs   with  the  hope  of 
having  trained  composition  teachers  handle,  as  much  as  possible, 
subjects  of  other  departments.     If  this  scheme  had  ended  here, 
all  might  have  gone  well.       But  this  was  only  the  beginning. 
Teachers  of  business  law,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  began  to  see 
how  the  policy  might  be  broadened  to  meet  their  needs  also.    They 
turned  to  us  to  eliminate  the  bad  spelling,  faulty  sentence  struc- 
ture,   and  incorrect  grammar  perpetrated  upon  them.       They 
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doubtless  did  not  realize  that  we  had  diflSculties  of  our  own,  and 
we  failed,  at  that  time,  to  see  the  import  of  what  they  were  asking, 
and  so,  when  we  were  approached  for  help,  we  agreed  to  assist 
them.  What  was  the  result  ?  Soon  we  were  presented  with  sets 
of  papers  to  read  during  our  leisure  hours.  These  we  were  asked 
to  criticise  and  return  with  proper  suggestions.  And  to  insure 
definite  results  we  were  requested  also  to  supplement  the  work  by 
giving  such  English  lessons  as  would  correct  all  of  the  difficulties 
that  hindered  the  pupils  from  expressing  their  facts  clearly  and 
tersely.  Furthermore,  since  spelling  is  considered  a  subject 
necessary  for  the  business  man  to  master,  we  were  given  many 
words  commonly  misspelled  in  all  departments,  and  told  to  teach 
them.  Such  was  my  experience  in  the  first  high  school  in  which  I 
taught  and  such,  in  a  modified  degree,  has  been  my  experience  in 
other  institutions  since.  And  I  am  led  to  believe  from  investigations 
I  have  made  elsewhere  that  every  English  teacher  has  had  a 
similar  experience.  Obviously  we  have  not  as  yet  realized  the  true 
significance  of  cooperation. 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  a  new  day  is  coming  and  that  all  teach- 
ers will  soon  work  together  with  the  conviction  that  English  is  not 
a  departmental  subject  but  a  school-wide  problem. 

But,  as  I  see  it,  before  such  cooperation  can  take  place,  two  rad- 
ical changes  will  liave  to  be  inaugurated.  First,  the  English 
teachers  will  have  to  unify  and  simplify  their  work,  in  order  to 
find  time  in  which  to  do  their  part  in  any  active  campaign  for  a 
wider  interpretation  of  their  mission,  and,  secondly,  the  teachers 
of  all  other  departments  will  have  to  awaken  to  the  realization 
that  the  knowledge  of  a  subject,  divorced  from  the  power  to  ex- 
press such  knowledge  clearly  and  succinctly,  is  well-nigh  without 
any  practical  value  whatsoever ;  while  if  students  are  to  write  upon 
topics  that  have  any  real  application  to  life,  these  teachers  should 
furnish  much  of  the  thought  stimulation. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  English  teaching  as  it  is  conducted  in 
many  schools  to-day.  A  teacher  of  English  ia  expected  to  meet 
the  reading  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Board  and,  in 
addition,  to  stimulate  a  healthy  interest  in  modem  literature. 
This  means  a  scholarly  interpretation  of  about  a  dozen  English 
classics,  and  a  reader's  knowledge  of  the  tremendous  output  of  the 
numberless  busy  book  factories  of  to-day.    But  this  is  only  half  of 
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his  work.  He  must  evolve  from  each  student  an  original,  clear-cut 
method  of  expression,  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  and  this 
means  to  many  teachers  lessons  and  drills  in  technical  grammar, 
spelling,  punctuation,  pronunciation,  and  the  like.  Now  you  may 
ask  how  any  san*©  teacher,  who  knows  what  this  means,  who  real- 
izes the  clerical  work  involved  in  the  examination  of  papers,  can 
recommend,  under  the  circumstances,  a  broadening  of  the  Eng- 
lish teacher^s  aim  so  as  to  reach  the  needs  of  all  departments.  I 
admit  that  such  a  recommendation  would  be  unjustifiable  unless 
accompanied  by  a  careful  plan  for  close  correlation  within  the 
English  department  of  its  many  complex  activities.  But  the 
unifying  of  related  parts  with  the  object  of  enforcing  clearly  the 
practical  end  of  English  instruction,  should  go  a  great  way  toward 
helping  the  English  teacher  to  economize  his  time  and  energies. 

But  what  does  unifying  and  correlating  the  work  in  composition 
mean?  It  means  first  of  all  this: — cease  to  teach  aide  to  clear, 
forceful  self-expression  as  if  they  were  ends  in  themselves.  Snp 
consuming  hours  in  the  analysis  of  sentences,  in  making  grammat- 
ical distinctions  that  are  not  necessary  to  self-expression,  and  in 
having  grammatical  definitions  memorized.  Qet  right  down  to  the 
root  of  the  difficulty — and  this  applies  to  every  teacher  who  expects 
to  cooperate  in  solving  any  problem  in  self-expression — and  train 
the  ears  of  your  students,  as  well  as  the  eyes,  so  that  any  inaccuracy 
in  syntax  will  be  an  unpardonable  offense.  Where  and  how  should 
this  be  done?  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  *'At  home  and  aZovd/' 
Give  rules  to  eradicate  faulty  diction  and  then  stimulate  such  an 
interest  in  mastering  them,  by  making  the  students  see  the  practical 
value  of  real  power  in  accurate  self-expression,  that  they  will  prac- 
tice aloud  at  home — and  on  the  street,  if  necessary, — correct  ex- 
amples of  rules  they  have  hitherto  known  theoretically,  but  never 
applied.  Can  this  be  done  ?  It  can.  I  have  seen  the  method  ap- 
plied, and  I  have  watched  with  keen  interest  the  genuine  enthusi- 
asm aroused  by  teachers  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  oral  work. 
In  the  matter  of  spelling,  economize  time  and  effort  by  taking  a 
little  of  the  old-time  attitude  towards  this  burden.  Make  a  sport 
of  it.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  spelling-bee  should  be  revived, 
for  the  old-fashioned  spelling-bee  took  time  often  from  other  and 
more  valuable  exercises.  But  it  had  its  advantages  and  can  teach 
ns  a  lesson.     In  the  days  of  its  popularity,  boys  and  girls  were 
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ashamed  to  misspell,  and  they  worked  with  a  competitive  spirit  to 
excel.  Last  year  we  inaugurated  a  scheme  in  the  Technical  Hi^ 
School,  which  threw  the  responsibility  of  the  spelling  work  upon 
the  students,  and  aroused  an  enthusiasm  in  the  school  akin  to  that 
in  an  athletic  contest  We  offered  a  cup  for  the  class  securing 
the  highest  average  in  a  series  of  seven  examinations.  Words  from 
all  departments  were  submitted,  and  studied  by  all  the  students  at 
home.  All  classes  went  into  the  contest  with  equal  vim,  for  the 
words  assigned  were  those  that  prove  diflBicult  to  every  one,  regard- 
less of  age.  When  the  contest  was  ended,  teachers  reported  that  the 
spelling  all  over  the  school  had  been  toned  up.  The  work  was 
done  largely  at  home,  thus  leaving  the  teachers  more  time  in  which 
to  develop  ideas  that  the  students  could  not  evolve  by  themselves. 

Not  only  can  grammar  and  spelling  be  considered  largely  as 
outside-of-school  subjects,  but  also  punctuation.  It  used  to  be  a 
source  of  much  interest  and  concern  to  me  to  watch  my  teachers 
battle  with  this  subject.  Lessons  were  given,  class  drills  instituted, 
and  still  themes  showed  an  utter  lack  of  feeling  for  the  use  of 
punctuation  marks.  I  discovered  later  that  the  trouble  lay  in  the 
teachers'  being,  as  boys  would  term  it,  "too  easy''.  They  were 
willing  to  correct,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  same  careless  mistakes, 
instead  of  refusing  to  examine  work  in  which  known  rules  were 
not  applied.  When  this  was  not  the  cause  of  trouble,  a  too  close 
adherence  to  a  study  of  rules  was.  As  soon  as  students  were  made 
to  see,  by  an  analysis  of  their  own  compositions  at  the  board,  that 
punctuation  aided  clearness,  that  it  was  more  a  matter  of  thought 
and  less  a  matter  of  rule,  they  began  to  see  its  practicality,  and 
became  at  once  more  careful.  Thus,  by  making  punctuation  les- 
sons dependent  upon  composition  needs,  teachers  were  enabled  to 
save  much  time,  and  hence  could  devote  more  attention  to  inspira- 
tional work. 

But  by  far  the  most  eflFective  correlation  within  the  English  de- 
partment is  to  be  found  in  appreciating  the  very  close  relation  be- 
tween oral  and  written  composition.  The  more  clearly  this  close- 
ness of  relation  is  perceived  by  the  teacher  of  composition,  the 
more  time  he  will  have  for  solving  educational  problems.  About 
two  years  ago,  I  had  the  force  of  this  statement  brought  conclusive- 
ly home  to  me.  I  was  then  examining  the  composition  work  in 
the  grades  of  one  of  the  city  school  systems  in  Connecticut.    After 
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looking  over  many  compositions  of  about  the  same  value,  I  be^n 
to  read  a  set  which  impressed  me  as  being  far  above  the  rest  in 
attractiveness  of  form,  clearness  of  expression,  and  originality  of 
thought.  I  later  visited  the  school  to  talk  with  the  teacher  that  I 
might  learn  the  secret  of  her  success.  It  was  a  very  simple  scheme 
she  unfolded.  Eequired  to  teach  all  subjects  herself  and  being 
i  limited  in  time,  she  conceived  the  idea  that  if  pupils  could  be  made 
to  talk  well  they  could  write  well.  Accordingly,  in  a  history  lesson, 
for  instance,  children  were  made  to  recite  in  units,  and  the  teacher 
took  great  care  to  see  that  all  of  the  principles  of  good  writing  were 
heeded.  After  the  pupil  thus  expressed  his  thought,  he  was  asked 
many  times  to  write  his  recitation  on  the  board,  and  later  the  class 
was  called  upon  to  criticise  for  matters  of  form.  The  oral  work  was 
thus  often  made  an  exercise  preparatory  to  writing.  This  teacher 
never  indulged  in  the  so-called  written  theme.  Not  all  oral  work, 
however,  was  correlated  with  school  lessons.  The  day  I  called  she 
asked  me  to  assign  subjects  dealing  with  student  life.  This  I  did, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  easily  and  fluently  the  children 
talked  upon  topics  that  had  not  been  prepared.  I  myself  had 
always  been  interested  in  "objectifying  thought,''  as  Bliss  Perry 
puts  it,  before  writing,  but  from  that  day  I  was  a  confirmed  be- 
liever in  its  efficacy  as  a  schoolroom  aid  to  written  composition. 

By  emphasizing  oral  composition  more  and  written  composition 
less,  the  teacher  of  English  will  accomplish  satisfactory  results 
and  will  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  "kitchen  work"  now  heaped 
upon  him.  With  comparative  freedom  thus  attained,  he  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  join  in  any  scheme  of  cooperation  which  will 
require  a  broad  outlook  upon  all  the  departments  of  a  school  as  a 
productive  field  in  which  to  teach  self-expression. 

But  it  makes  no  difference  how  much  the  English  department 
may  simplify  and  unify,  no  real  cooperation  can  b^  obtained  with- 
out the  hearty  response  of  every  teacher  who  uses  English  in  the 
classroom,  or  allows  it  to  be  written  or  spoken  in  his  recitation 
period.  The  absolute  necessity  of  all  students'  being  able  to  ex- 
press ideas  acquired  from  every  source  is  strongly  emphasized  in 
the  following  quotation  taken  from  a  speech  by  the  late  Francis  A. 
Walker,  one  time  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. President  Walker,  in  speaking  of  the  great  handicap  to 
students  that  are  not  able  to  explain  processes,  says :  "Many  deserv- 
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ing  young  men  who^  as  students  of  science  and  in  technical  work, 
are  strong,  clear-headed,  and  sensible,  and  who  may  confidently  be 
relied  upon  to  do  excellent  work  in  a  scientific  profession,  will  suf- 
fer deep  and  irreparable  injury  by  reason  of  deficiencies  and  mis- 
takes in  expression  and  representation,  unless  they  are  helped  in 
this  matter.  Not  only  will  they  fail  to  do  justice  to  their  scientific 
conceptions,  to  the  results  of  tiieir  practical  investigations,  to  the 
validity  of  their  economic  proposals,  but  they  will  be  at  a  continual 
disadvantage  in  the  view  of  their  employers  and  in  the  public  mind, 
in  comparison  with  men  who,  as  thinkers  or  workers,  may  be 
miles  below  them."  Cornell  University,  convinced  of  the  fact  here 
expounded,  and  realizing  its  own  need,  has,  within  the  last  year, 
established  a  department  of  expression  to  aid  all  students  in  the 
Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  who  need  specific  train- 
ing in  oral  composition.  Such  a  department  to  supplement  the 
work  in  English  and  to  assist  the  colleges  mentioned  at  Cornell, 
should  be  a  mighty  power  in  that  institution  in  accomplishing  a 
happy  union  between  thought  and  expression.  But  in  high  schools 
we  cannot  expect,  for  a  long  time,  to  have  a  special  department  de- 
signed primarily  to  aid  the  pupils  in  expressing  facts  acquired  in 
other  departments.  That  work  for  the  present  must  be  done  by  the 
department  supplying  the  facts  and  assisted  by  the  teachers  of 
English. 

President  Walker's  plea  for  help  for  the  students  who  have  diffi- 
culty in  expressing  ideas  is  the  plea  of  a  man  vitally  interested  in 
making  clear  and  peri>etuating  ideas  worth  while.  He  is  address- 
ing his  remarks  to  all  teachers  concerned  with  the  problem  of  teach- 
ing men  who  have  serious  ideas  to  convey  to  others,  but  lack  the 
power  to  make  them  clear  and  convincing.  We  have  some  such 
students  to-day.  But  educators  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
at  present,  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  many  times  not 
in  the  student's  lack  of  ability  of  expression,  but  in  the  paucity  of 
his  ideas.  They  are  now  beginning  to  believe  he  has  learned  well 
enough  how  to  talk  easily  and  glibly  upon  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience but  that  he  needs  to  add  to  the  general  stock  of  his  ideas.  So 
convinced  of  this  fact  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  conducting  a 
composition  course  in  a  western  institution,  that  he  is  requiring, 
for  each  theme  written,  many  hours  of  reading  for  the  acquisition 
of  ideas.    With  the  emphasis  thus  being  placed  upon  the  worth 
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of  the  subject  matter  to  be  expressed,  we  can  readily  see  how  great 
a  part  high  school  teachers  of  all  departments  will  have  in  the 
future  in  developing  clear,  forceful,  easy  expression. 

Thus,  when  English  teachers  can  see  their  subject  as  a  unified 
whole,  and  when  the  teachers  of  all  departments  can  realize  the 
utter  futility  of  the  acquisition  of  facts  without  the  power  to  ex- 
press them,  and  when  all  teachers  can  see  that  growth  in  composi- 
tion ability  is  dependent  upon<  the  students'  having  something  to 
say  that  is  worth  while  in  a  worth-while  way,  the  time  will  be  ripe 
for  the  kind  of  cooperation  indicated  by  our  subject. 

But,  so  far,  we  have  considered  a  plan  for  cooperation  in  its 
broadest  aspects  only.  It  is  now  necessary  to  see  how  such  a  scheme 
should  affect  (1)  the  course  of  study  of  the  English  department 
and  the  work  of  its  head,  (2)  the  course  of  study  of  the  school  and 
the  work  of  the  principal,  and  (3)  the  work  of  the  teachers  of 
other  departments  who  are  to  cooperate.  Let  us  examine  each  sep- 
arately. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  English  department  and  the  work  of 
its  head.  As  we  have  seen,  such  a  cooperative  plan  should  make 
necessary  a  redistribution  of  values  in  the  average  course  of  study 
for  English  instruction  by  prohibiting  the  teachers  from  teaching 
technical  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  as  if  these  were  sub- 
jects to  be  mastered  by  themselves,  instead  of  considering  them 
as  mere  means  to  attain  clear,  forceful,  idiomatic  expression.  Such 
a  plan  should  do  away  forever  with  the  useless  memorizing  of 
exact  rules ;  and  it  should  emphasize  the  application  of  broad  prin- 
ciples in  every  day  talk  as  well  as  in  every  day  writing.  But  it 
should  do  more  than  this.  It  should  require  that  all  students  talk 
in  units  larger  than  the  answering  sentence,  and  should  thus  de- 
velop their  power  of  self-expression  and  force  the  teacher  to  become 
a  better  listener  than  he  ordinarily  is.  "  Finally,  it  should  relate 
literature  and  composition  teaching  in  such  a  way  that  reading 
will  exist  for  its  own  sake  and  yet  reenforce  imconsciously  the 
ideals  taught  in  composition  lessons.  Such  changes  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  work  in  the  English  department  be  more 
effective  and  practical,  and  at  the  same  time*  allow  the  teachers  to 
assist  their  head  in  executing  such  a  cooperative  scheme. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  how  the  director  of  the 
English  work  can  help  his  colleagues  in  other  departments.  He 
should  outline  briefly  the  best  methods  of  teaching  oral  and  written 
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composition  employed  in  his  department;  he  should  direct  the 
teachers  of  all  departments  to  such  reading  as  will  be  of  a  practical 
help  in  securing  talkable  and  readable  English,  and  he  should  dis- 
cuss in  great  detail  with  teachers  of  history,  geography,  applied 
mathematics,  science,  technical  subjects,  and  the  like,  the  subject 
of  exposition.  It  is  in  making  the  practical  principles  of  this  kind 
of  composition  clear  to  his  colleagues  that  he  can  do  his  most  effec- 
tive work.  However,  let  me  emphasize  that,  in  setting  forth  the 
various  methods  of  developing  plan  power,  clearness  of  expression, 
and  sequence  of  thought  in  exposition,  he  should  aim  to  give  the 
teachers  of  other  departments  that  kind  of  help  which  will  enable 
them  to  plan  and  develop  intelligently  essay  subjects,  in  conference 
with  the  pupils,  and  to  criticise  the  results.  He  should  not  expect 
such  teachers  to  teach  the  principles  of  essay  writing.  That  is  his 
duty  and  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  his  department  With  a 
common  understanding  and  a  serious  application  of  the  principles 
lying  back  of  all  good  oral  and  written  work  of  an  expository 
nature,  a  radical  change  for  the  better  would  be  soon  effected  in  the 
use  of  English  throughout  the  school. 

It  might  be  well,  however,  for  him  to  go  many  steps  further. 
If  the  teachers  of  other  departments  meet  him  on  a  common 
ground  of  instruction,  he  will  be  helped  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
can  afford  to  have  much  of  the  oral  and  written  composition  work 
of  his  department  deal  with  subjects  of  historic,  scientific,  or  tech- 
nical interest.  The  heads  of  other  departments  can  submit  the 
subjects  for  such  compositions  that  require  (1)  brief  development, 
(2)  detailed  investigation,  and  can  state  just  when  such  subjects 
will  have  been  taught  in  their  respective  courses.  This  classifica- 
tion and  statement  of  time  will  enable  English  teachers  to  deal 
intelligently  in  their  classes  with  subject  matter  already  known  by 
the  students.  The  teachers  of  my  department,  for  instance,  have 
many  hundred  such  subjects  and  are  using  them  daily,  especially 
in  oral  composition  work.  In  return  for  the  composition  subjects 
submitted  by  the  heads  of  various  departments,  the  English  head 
might  make,  to  great  advantage,  a  list  of  the  common  mistakes  in 
grammar,  which  he  would  like  each  teacher  in  the  school  to  wage 
war  against.  With  an  active,  concerted  campaign  thus  carried  on 
by  all,  the  pupils  would  look  well  to  their  speech  whenever  they 
recited.  In  a  certain  school  which  I  have  in  mind,  about  two  rules 
a  month  are  emphasized.    During  that  month  every  one  is  trying 
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to  eradicate  the  same  blunders.    Such  a  method  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  well-organized  team  work.    It  brings  results. 

In  planning  his  course,  furthermore,  the  English  head  should 
remember  that  composition  ideals,  after  all,  are  developed  uncon- 
sciously, and  largely  through  much  attentive  reading.  He  will  do 
well,  therefore,  to  include  in  his  lists  for  supplementary  reading, 
all  books  suggested  by  the  teachers  of  other  departments.  In  our 
Public  Library  last  year,  the  shelves  set  apart  for  English  reading 
for  our  school,  contained  largely  the  best  books  upon  architecture, 
applied  chemistry,  electricity,  advertising,  and  shop  subjecfs. 

And  in  two  minor  ways  the  English  department  can  work  with 
other  departments  of  a  high  school.  In  almost  every  modem  high 
school,  now-a-days,  there  is  an  assembly  of  all  the  school,  at  which 
students  receive  training  in  public  speaking.  At  such  gatherings, 
the  pupils  take  entire  charge.  A  chairman  introduces  the  speakers, 
gives  out  the  hymns,  and  makes  the  announcements.  At  our  as- 
semblies last  year,  nearly  every  department  illustrated  certain 
phases  of  its  work.  In  some  instances,  the  English  department 
helped  in  the  training  of  the  students,  but  in  fully  as  many  in- 
stances, the  entire  preparation  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
taught  the  facts.  Every  department  in  our  school  feels  it  to  be  its 
duty  to  present  a  group  of  well-trained  speakers  for  these  weekly 
entertainments.  Then,  again,  in  the  matter  of  the  school  paper, 
the  English  department  has  too  long  monopolized  the  literary  con- 
tents. This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  aiming  to  make  "The 
Recorder",  our  school  magazine,  represent  the  work  in  the  other 
departments.  In  the  January  issue,  there  was  an  illustrated 
essay  on  the  new  camera  designed  for  making  photographs  of  mi- 
croscopic slides,  and  in  another  article  will  be  the  report  of  various 
laboratory  experiments,  illustrated  by  photographs  produced  by  this 
camera.  The  cover  design  and  initial  letters  were  made  in  the 
department  of  art.  Such,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  English  head  and  the  teachers  of  his  department  can  aid  in  our 
scheme  of  cooperation. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  our  second  main  topic  for  dis- 
cussion, the  course  of  shidy  for  the  school  and  the  work  of  the 
principal.  This  can  be  handled  very  briefly.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  no  system  of  cooperation  can  succeed  if  a  spirit  of  help- 
fulness does  not  permeate  the  whole  school.  Therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  principal  to  see  to  it  that  the  course  of  study  in  each 
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department  has  for  one  of  its  fundamental  aims  the  expression  of 
the  facts  acquired.  And  this  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  may  seem. 
With  our  well-organized  modem  school  systems,  such  a  scheme  of 
cooperation  can  be  introduced  without  too  much  work  devolving 
upon  the  principal*  He  can  organize  his  heads  into  a  committee 
and  each  member  can  make  his  departmental  plan  contribute  to  the 
working  out  of  this  whole  school  problem.  Much  of  the  success  of 
such  a  scheme,  however,  will  depend  upon  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
belief  in  the  ideal  to  be  attained.  In  the  school  in  which  I  have 
seen  remarkable  results  achieved  in  cooperation,  the  principal  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  advantage  of  easy,  clear-cut,  forceful  expression. 
To  every  department  head  he  is,  therefore,  constantly  making  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  various  means  of  giving  to  the  oral  and  written 
work  a  distinction  that  lifts  it  above  mere  routine.  He  is  a  believer 
in  exhibitions,  for  he  feels  that  they  show  the  teachers  in  what 
respects  all  have  a  community  of  interest,  No  one  could  attend 
one  of  these  school  functions  of  his,  without  realizing  that  the 
basis  for  his  system  of  cooperation  is  composition  and  art.  The 
enthusiasm  that  he  shows  for  the  expression  of  student  ideals 
through  the  pen  and  the  brush  is  the  same  kind  of  vital  interest 
that  every  high  school  principal  will  have  to  show  in  such  a  cooper- 
ative scheme,  if  all  teachers  are  to  develop  a  spirit  of  mutual  help- 
fulness. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  other  depart- 
ments xoho  are  to  cooperate.  It  will  be  impossible  here,  except  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  give  specific  directions  as  to  how  teachers  of 
any  particular  subject  can  enter  into  such  a  project.  Every  teacher, 
if  he  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  a  campaign  against 
careless  and  slovenly  expression,  can  determine  upon  a  suitable 
method  for  applying  the  general  principles  I  am  about  to  suggest. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  use  of  the  outline  in  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression. Unless  the  exercise  is  concerned  with  the  development 
of  a  subject,  the  pupil-talks  should  be  conducted  from  outlines,  and 
should  present  a  clear,  logical,  straightforward  expression  of  the 
topics  under  discussion.  The  outline  should  serve  a  triple  purpose. 
The  daily  making  of  such  a  plan  should  aid  a  student  in  remem- 
bering the  facts ;  it  should  serve  later  as  a  means  of  reviewing  the 
whole  subject,  and  it  should  insure,  from  the  standpoint  of  expres- 
sion, an  orderly  presentation  of  the  material.  I  served  four  years 
as  a  reader  on  the  College  Entrance  Board,  and  during  that  time  do 
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not  recall  seeing  a  single  book  being  marked  deficient  in  expression, 
that  had  illustrated  the  development  of  themes  from  well-conceived 
plans.  Four  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  taught  a  senior  class  in 
history,  For  every  oral  and  written  recitation  he  required  an 
outline.  He  emphasized  the  value  of  such  work  in  taking  exami- 
nations. The  students  followed  his  advice  when  they  went  up  to 
be  tested.    They  proved  this  point,  for  every  one  passed. 

The  making  of  a  logical  outline,  however,  is  merely  a  prepara- 
tion for  an  exercise.  The  execution  of  the  plan  is  what  we  should 
be  most  concerned  with.  The  student  must  follow  his  outline, 
and  his  recitation  should  develop  a  purpose  that  he  has  clearly  in 
mind.  In  other  words,  he  must  make  a  point  whenever  he  recites. 
I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  the  teachers  of  science,  or  history, 
or  geography  take  time  to  develop  principles  that  should  be  taught 
in  the  English  classrooms,  but  I  am  going  to  make  an  appeal  to 
them  to  see  that  such  known  principles  are  applied.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  teacher  of  science,  for  instance,  should  allow  pur- 
poseless talk  made  up  of  disconnected,  ill-formed  sentences.  Th.ere 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  insist  upon  a  clear,  well-finished, 
grammatical,  oral  recitation.  When  he  is  listening  for  facts  witli 
one  ear,  he  should  be  keeping  the  other  open  for  clearness  and  ac- 
curacy of  expression.  In  the  written  work,  he  should  insist  upon 
correct  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  and  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  help  his  students  in  developing  a  rich  vocabulary  which 
will  enable  them  to  express  with  exactness  and  precision,  the  scien- 
tific facts  they  have  acquired  through  reading,  or  discovered 
through  experiments  in  the  laboratories. 

But  this  duty  of  the  science  teacher  in  developing  a  sense  for 
words  should  be  equally  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  languages.  In 
the  days  when  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow  were  being  trained  at 
Bowdoin  College,  English  composition  was  not  taught  as  a  separate 
subject.  The  famous  class  of  1825  to  which  these  men  belonged 
read  Blair's  Rhetoric,  it  is  true,  but  they  received  their  practical 
training  in  self-expression  largely  throusrh  the  translation  of  the 
classics.  Their  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  writing  five  years 
later,  when  he  was  head  of  the  new  department  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory,  says :  "I  have  ever  foimd  that  students  derive  important 
aid  from  translating  select  passages  from  the  writings  of  c^ood 
authors  in  other  languages."  It  is  not  too  much  of  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  believe  that  there  was  a  close  and  definite  rela- 
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tion  between  the  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  that  Hawthorne, 
Ix)ngfellow,  Fessenden,  Hale,  and  Abbott  received  and  the  feeling 
for  words  that  all  of  their  writings  and  utterances  show.  The 
teachers  of  modem  languages,  also,  have  in  their  work  in  transla- 
tion a  rare  opportunity  of  working  for  an  easy,  fluent  style  that 
should  make  for  a  fine  distinction  in  the  use  of  words  and  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  force  of  English  idioms. 

The  enlarging  of  the  vocabulary  of  students,"  however,  is  not  a 
matter  for  any  one  department  to  solve  alone.  It  is,  like  the  whole 
problem  of  English  instruction  and  practice,  a  matter  for  every 
teacher  to  grapple  with.  All  teachers  should  make  their  pupils 
feel  that  a  man  is  master  of,  or  slave  to,  his  vocabulary,  that  his 
command  in  language  indicates  mental  reach,  and  that  a  meagre 
vocabulary  forces  him  to  try  to  express  all  of  his  ideas  through  its 
narrow  medium.  Here,  as  in  all  matters  of  expression,  teachers 
will  make  a  prodigious  appeal  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  their 
students,  if  they  show  them  the  value  of  such  work  in  business  and 
social  intercourse. 

Let  me  sketch  to  you,  in  closing,  two  schools,  one  we  have  all 
known  only  too  well,  the  other  some  of  us  have  dreamed  of  as  an 
ideal  of  the  future.  The  school  we  all  know  is  beautifully  equipped 
with  every  modem  appliance  for  teaching  the  various  subjects  of 
the  typical  high  school  of  the  day.  The  heads  of  the  various  de- 
partments are  authorities  in  the  subjects  they  have  to  teach,  and 
each  one  is  assisted  by  a  group  of  instructors  all  intent  upon  teach- 
ing students  the  facts  of  history,  biology,  physiology,  chemistry,  or 
what  not.  They  are,  as  we  say,  thoroughly  interested  in  their  sub- 
jects. The  teachers  of  history,  for  example,  know  intimately  their 
head  and  they  talk  enthusiastically  one  with  another.  They 
have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  all  other  teachers  with  whom  they 
occasionally  pass  pleasantries  at  lunch  or  in  the  corridors.  They 
know  well  the  course  of  study  of  their  own  department,  and  they 
know  the  location  of  the  other  departments.  They  say  they  are  too 
busy  to  know  more.  Their  principal  directs  a  big  machine  which 
he  is  forced  to  keep  running.  He  has  to  interview  delinquents, 
parents,  friends  of  the  school,  order  equipment,  dictate  letters, 
make  out  programs,  and  do  a  thousand  and  one  things  of  a  clerical 
nature.  Occasionally  he  visits  a  class,  and  feels,  from  his  broad 
experience,  that  he  can  argue  forward  and  backward,  and  so  knows 
just  what  the  teacher  has  done,  or  will  do,  before  the  year  is  over. 
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Every  week  or  so,  he  calls  a  teachers'  meeting  which  lasts  two 
hours.  Every  one  talks  upon  the  ventilation,  the  last  fire  drill, 
the  bad  state  of  section  A,  and  the  advantages  of  avoiding  certain 
stairways  in  filing  through  the  halls. 

The  school  of  our  cherished  dream,  however,  is  very;  different. 
It,  too,  is  beautifully  equipped  with  every  modem  appliance.  The 
heads  of  the  various  departments  are  authorities  in  the  subjects 
they  have  to  teach ;  they  are  interested  in  all  methods  for  vitalizing 
their  work,  and  they  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  no  pupil  really 
knows  a  subject  if  he  cannot  express  clearly  his  knowledge  about  it. 
Their  assistants  are  teachers  with  the  same  ideals.  Both  heads  and 
teachers  in  this  school  realize  that  their  work  is  of  a  social  nature, 
and  they,  therefore,  count  each  department  as  only  a  part  of  a  big 
whole.  They  try  to  secure  as  well  as  they  can,  a  general  knowledge 
of  all  departments  other  than  their  own,  in  which  their  students 
work.  They  realize  that  the  greatest  socializing  subject  in  the 
school  is  the  mother  tongue,  and  so  they  see  to  it  that  all  discussions 
are  easy  and  free,  but  not  devoid  of  form  and  substance.  The  first 
school,  it  is  easy  to  see,  is  imsocial ;  the  second,  alive  to  the  joys  of 
working  together. 

Finally,  success  in  any  plan  of  cooperation  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  enthusiasm  for  correctness  of  expression,  and  love  for 
one's  native  tongue.  If  we  are  indifferent  about  the  niceties  of 
speech,  if  we  care  little  about  clearness,  exactness,  ease,  and  charm 
of  expression  in  our  own  conversation,  we  will  not  be  a  potent  force 
in  accomplishing  the  ideal.  If  we  are  to  cooperate  successfully  in 
this  broader  use  of  the  English  language,  we  must  love  our  native 
speech  as  did  the  schoolmaster  in  Daudet's  famous  short  story,  ^^The 
Last  Class".  It  must  be  to  us  what  French  was  to  that  old  man,  "the 
most  beautiful  language  in  the  whole  world,  the  most  clear,  the 
most  substantial".  And  if  we  are  to  inspire  the  young  always  to 
speak  and  write  with  distinction,  we  must  meditate  upon  the  truth 

of  van  Dyke's  prayer,  when  he  says: "Make  me  respect  my 

material  so  much  that  I  dare  not  slight  my  work.  Help  me  to  deal 
very  honestly  with  words,  and  with  people  because  they  are  both 
alive.  Show  me  that,  as  in  a  river,  so  in  a  writing,  clearness  is  the 
best  quality,  and  a  little  that  is  pure  is  worth  more  than  much 

that  is  mixed Steady  me  to  do  my  full  stint  of  work  as  well 

as  I  can :  and  when  that  is  done,  stop  me,  pay  what  wages  Thou 
wilt,  and  help  me  to  say,  from  a  quiet  heart,  a  grateful  Amen." 
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Thrift  in  the  High  School 
What  One  Boston  School  is  Doing  to  Encourage  it 

Herbeet  H.  Palmee,  High  School  of  Commbboe, 
BosTOJ^,  Mass. 

"^N  1911,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  acting 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Bank  Commission- 
ers to  provide  for  compulsory  instruction  in  thrift 
in  the  public  schools,  passed  an  act  authorizing  sav- 
ings banks  to  receive  deposits  from  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  The  head  master  of  the 
Boston  High  School  of  Commerce  was  not  slow  to 
realize  the  wisdom  of  this  act,  and  feeling  also  that 
there  would  be  a  certain  fitness  in  a  commercial  school's  being  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  it,  he  at  once  took  steps  to  organize  a 
savings  bank  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act. 

The  school  bank  has  now  been  in  existence  about  three  years,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  used  by  the  teachers,  the  organiza- 
tions, and  especially  the  pupils  of  the  school,  has  more  than  fulfilled 
expectations.  Up  to  the  close  of  school  in  June,  1914,  there 
had  been  seventy  bank  days,  on  which  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  accounts  were  opened,  and  deposits  made  totaling  $7,506.91. 
During  this  time,  $1,451.61  had  been  drawn  out,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $6,055.30,  representing  an  average  net  deposit  for  each  deposi- 
tor of  $6.66. 

Few  of  the  boys  would  have  saved  any  of  that  money  had  they 
not  opened  their  accounts  in  the  school  bank.  Many  of  them,  per- 
haps, first  started  their  saving  because  of  the  novelty  which  attadied 
to  it,  without  any  idea  of  seriously  continuing  to  save.  It  gave 
a  certain  prestige  to  be  among  the  plutocrats  who  could  jingle  coins 
in  their  pockets  and  walk  out  of  the  room  with  a  proud  air  of 
possession  when  the  call  came  to  go  to  the  bank,  one  day  in  each 
week.  But  whatever  the  motive  in  starting,  hardly  a  boy  but  who 
finds  a  strong  fascination  in  watching  his  fund  grow,  and  who  de- 
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nies  himself  one  thing  or  another  in  order  to  have  his  nickel  or  dime 
or  quarter  to  place  him  in  the  line  on  banking  day.  And  as  the 
fund  grows,  the  fascination  increases,  and  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  the  average  boy  withdraws  any  of  what  he  has  so  carefully 
laid  aside. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  of  the  school  may,  in  addition  to  culti- 
vating habits  of  thrift,  gain  practical  experience  in  banking,  as 
much  of  the  work  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  bank  as  is 
expedient,  is  done  by  the  pupils.  A  trustee,  or  bank  director,  is 
chosen  by  the  boys  of  each  room.  These  trustees  elect  their  own 
officers — a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
ail  assistant  treasurer.  The  administration  of  the  bank  is  in  their 
hands,  supervised  by  a  member  of  the  teaching  force.  All  the  cler- 
ical work  connected  with  the  receiving  of  deposits  is  done  by  other 
pupils  chosen  for  their  fitness  to  do  that  work.  One  day  each  week 
is  "Bank  Day,'^  and  during  one  period  of  that  day,  pupils  so  desir- 
ing may  go  from  their  several  rooms  to  make  their  deposits,  the 
amount  of  each  deposit  being  entered  on  a  card  which  is  kept  by 
the  pupil.  The  money  so  received  is  placed  in  one  of  the  savings 
banks  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  name  of  the  head  master  as 
trustee.  When  the  amount  credited  to  a  pupil  reaches  three  dollars, 
he  is  giveU;  a  pass  book  by  the  savings  bank,  and  thereafter  may 
transfer  his  money  to  that  bank  as  often  as  his  account  at  the  school 
reaches  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Here  we  have  another  incentive  to  save.  The  boy  is  now  a  de- 
positor in  a  real  bank  doing  business  in  the  city,  and  his  money  is 
beginning  to  earn,  for  at  the  three  dollar  mark  it  goes  on  interest 
<iompounded  quarterly  at  four  per  cent,  a  year.  He  begins  to  have 
a  comfortable  sense  of  possession,  and  to  look  ahead  to  the  time 
when  that  little  fund,  now  so  slowly  growing,  will  enable  him  to 
seize  some  business  opportunity,  which  his  neighbor  in  school,  .who 
has  preferred  prodigality  to  thrift,  must  pass  by  for  lack  of  means. 

The  amount  of  money  deposited  in  any  given  school  bank  de- 
pends of  course,  on  the  circumstances  of  the  homes  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  come.  In  this  particular  school,  a  large 
number  of  the  boys  are  from  homes  where  all  must  help  maintain 
the  family  budget;  where  the  amount  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
living,  and  living  without  many  luxuries,  at  that,  is  often  exceed- 
ingly small.    Consequently  it  frequently  happens  that  an  account 
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in  the  school  bank  represents  no  small  degree  of  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  either  the  boy  or  his  parents,  or  both.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  say,  also,  that  as  a  rule  the  ones  who  must  make  this  denial  are 
the  ones  who  will  possess  accounts,  rather  than  those  who  have 
abundance  from  which  they  could  easily  save  if  they  would.  These 
latter,  knowing  only  the  ease  of  spending,  and  not  the  difficulty  of 
earning,  do  not  realize  the  need  and  value  of  laying  aside  a  portion 
as  do  those  who  have  been  taught  by  hard  experience. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  that  finds  its 
way  to  the  school  bank  is  actually  earned  by  the  pupils,  let  us  see 
how  it  is  earned,  and  in  what  amount. 

About  a  year  ago,  statistics  were  collected  by  the  writer  from 
nine  divisions  of  first-year  boys.  Out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  boys  in  these  nine  divisions,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were 
doing  some  form  of  remunerative  labor  outside  of  their  school 
work.  Most  numerous  among  these  were  the  newsboys,  including 
those  who  sold  on  the  streets,  and  those  who  had  regular  routes  for 
the  daily  or  Sunday  papers.  Next  to  them  came  the  grocery  boys, 
who  were  spending  part  or  all  of  their  time  on  Saturdays  wrapping 
bundles,  running  errands,  or  driving  delivery  wagons  for  various 
groceries  and  markets.  Besides  these  two  groups,  the  only  classifi- 
cation which  could  be  made  was  of  those  who  might  be  called  domes- 
tic helpers,  who  received  small  sums  of  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  week  for  carrying  coal  and  wood,  sifting  ashes,  shoveling 
snow,  washing  dishes,  or  tending  the  baby.  The  individual  cases, 
incapable  of  classification,  were  all  interesting,  and  were  in  several 
instances  the  largest  money  makers.  One  big  fellow  who  knew 
more  of  the  ways  of  the  world  that  he  did  of  books,  was  earning 
sixteen  dollars  a  week  as  switchman  in  a  freight  yard.  Another 
had  a  small,  but  well  organized  and  profitable,  commission  business. 
One  embryonic  captain  of  industry,  starting  as  a  paper-boy  with  a 
route  for  Sunday  papers,  had  slowly  added  new  customers  until 
he  could  no  longer  care  for  them;  all  himself;  whereupon  he  had 
employed  other  boys  to  deliver  for  him,  and  had  devoted  his  own 
energies  to  getting  new  business.  Unfortunately,  his  zeal  for  this 
work  caused  him  to  neglect  his  studies,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
request  his  parents  to  choose  for  him  between  the  papers  and  his 
schooling.  They  were  far-sighted  enough  to  perceive  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  latter,  and  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  commercial 
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activitieB  until  such  time  as  he  ooiild  rehabilitate  himself  in  his 
studies. 

The  earnings  of  the  boys  engaged  in  these  various  pursuits 
amounted  to  approximately  $2.02  per  week  for  each  boy,  or 
$271.00  per  week  for  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  boys.  Mul- 
tiplying this  sum  by  forty,  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year, 
gives  us  a  grand  total  of  $10,840.00  earned  by  these  boys  at  the 
•  same  time  that  they  are  carrying  on  their  school  activities.  As 
most  of  them  work  full  time  at  higher  wages  during  the  summer 
vacation,  the  total  for  the  calendar  year  would  be  much  larger  than 
this. 

Thus  we  find  even  in  these  immature  boys  an  economic  force  of  a 
very  considerable  importance.  Furthermore,  as  they  advance, 
their  earning  powers  increase,  and  they  receive  larger  and  larger 
amounts  of  money  until  they  take  their  places  in  the  outside  world 
and  find  the  level  of  their  individual  capabilities.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  the  child  to  save  from  the  time  when  he 
first  begins  to  earn  money,  even  if  he  saves  only  a  nickel  a  week, 
so  that  thrift  may  become  a  habit  with  him  which  will  persist 
after  he  has  left  the  school  and  entered  upon  his  business  career. 

Life  insurance  companies  show  us  by  carefully  compiled  statis- 
tics that  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  people  who  reach  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  are  dependent  on  some  one  else  for  their  support. 
In  other  words,  if  there  are  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  300,000 
people  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over,  255,000  of  them  are  unable 
to  provide  a  living  for  themselves.  The  earning  power  of  the  aver- 
age person  reaches  its  maximum  at  the  age  of  about  forty-five  years, 
and  from  then  on  tends  to  decrease,  owing  to  the  decline  in  his 
physical  and  mental  strength.  He,  then,  who  would  enjoy  inde- 
pendence in  his  latter  years,  must  make  provision  while  he  is 
young,  and  it  is  right  here  that  a  great  opportunity  is  open  to  the 
school.  Youth  is  short-sighted,  parents  are  careless  or  ignorant, 
and  in  many  cases  the  realization  of  what  should  have  been  done 
oomes  all  too  late.  But  the  high  school  has  in  its  teaching  staff  the 
requisite  ability  to  look  ahead,  the  knowledge  of  means  of  saving, 
and  the  power  to  bring  these  means  before  tibe  pupils.  If  the  sub- 
ject of  thrift  were  systematically  presented  in  all  the  high  schools 
of  our  country,  it  would  undoubtedly  mean  tremendous  progress 
toward  remedying  this  deplorable  condition  of  old-age  dependence. 
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Moreover,  it  would  require  no  oomplicated  organization  nor  anj 
expenditure  of  money  to  set  this  useful  reform  in  operation.  Ifo 
special  teachers  need  be  employed  for  it,  no  daas-rooms  or  supplies 
devoted  to  its  use.  One  enthusiastic  teacher  in  each,  school  oould 
handle  the  executive  end  of  it,  and  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
his  colleagues,  create  and  maintain  an  active  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  Once  the  latter  are  interested,  the  idea  will  spread 
of  itself.  Many  of  the  parents  will  recognize  the  value  of  lending 
the  movement  their  encouragement,  and  the  pupils  who  continue 
the  habit  into  mature  life,  will  pass  it  on,  in  turn,  to  the  succeeding 
generation.  Surely  the  good  which  would  result  from  a  little  time, 
a  little  energy,  a  little  plaiming,  expended  in  inculcating  habits  of 
thrift  in  the  extravagant  days  in  which  we  live,*  would  be  fully  as 
great  as  that  derived  from  some  of  the  subjects  that  now  l|old  a 
much  more  prominent  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
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By  SuPBBmTBNBBNT  A.  B.  Sutton,  Chelan,  Washinqtos. 

(Continued  from  February  Education.) 

BOOK  III. 

Yaawas  operations  in  the  Alps  and  in  Western  Oavl.  B.  C.  57-56. 

I.     The  war  with  the  Alpine  tribes.  (1-6) 

a.  When  Caesar  set  out  for  Italy  (in  the  fall  of  R  C.  57) 

he  sent  Servius  Galba  (said  to  have  been  one  of  Cae- 
sar's assassins),  with  the  Xllth  legion  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  pass  over  the  (Pennine)  Alps.  Having 
(apparently)  suppressed  the  hostility  of  the  Nan- 
tuates,  Veragri,  and  Seduni,  Galba  stations  two  co- 
horts among  the  iN'antuates  and  he  himself  goes  to 
winter  quarters  (in  easy  reach  of  these  two  cohorts) 
with  the  rest  of  the  legion  in  Octodorus,  a  village  (on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains,  at  their  foot)  of 
the  Veragri.  (1) 

b.  Because  they  despise  a  single  legion,  and  because  their 

children  have  been  taken  as  hostages  by  the  Bomans, 
these  Gauls  suddenly  form  the  design  of  renewing  the 
war  and  of  cutting  off  the  legion  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Eomans  from  securing  the  summit  of  the  Alps  as 
a  constant  possession,  (2) 
c  Galba  summons  (his  military  tribunes  and  centurions 
of  the  first  rank)  to  a  council  (of  war)  and  the  most 
of  them  think  it  best  to  await  the  issue  and  defend  the 
camp.  (3) 

d.  After  a  short  time  the  enemy  make  an  assault  from 

above  the  Boman  camp,  hurling  down  stones  and  darts. 
The  Romans  are  overmatched  because  of  the  superior 
numbers  (of  the  mountaineers).  (4) 

e.  At  length,  being  hard  pressed,  P.  Sextius  Blaculus  (Cf. 
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Bk.  Uy  Ch.  25.)  and  0.  Voluseiius  assure  Galba  that 
the  only  hope  is  to  make  a  sally.  Galba  orders  the 
soldiers  to  collect  weapons  and  rest  until  the  signal  is 
given  to  go  forth.  (5) 
£  The  Bomans  rush  out  and  drive  the  enemy  awmy  after 
slaying  a  third  (over  10,000  men)  of  their  army. 
Then  (abandoning  the  object  of  the  campaign  for  a 
while)  Galba  goes  (with  honor)  to  winter  quarters 
(probably  at  Vienna)  among  the  Allobroges  (and  the 
Bomans  seem  to  have  had  no  more  trouble  about  the 
pass.)  (6) 

B.  0.  66. 

IL     The  war  with  the  Venati.  (Of.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  84.)  (7-16) 

a.  Cause  of  the  war.  (7-8) 

1.  P.  Crassus  (Of.  Bk.  I,  Ch.  52;  also  Bk.  11,  Ch. 

34),  took  up  his  winter  quarters  with  the  YJLlth 
legion  among  the  Andes,  on  the  (Atlantic) 
Ocean.  He  sends  officers  out  to  different  tribes  to 
get  com,  among  whom  are  sent  Q.  Velanius  and 
T.  Silius  to  the  Veneti.    (7) 

2.  The  Yeneti  detain  Silius  and  Velanius  and  prevail 

upon  the  other  states  to  enter  into  a  compact  with 
them  not  to'  return  the  officers  until  the  Bomans 
return  the  hostages.  (8) 

b.  Preparations  for  the  war.  (9-10) 

1.  Caesar  orders  ships  to  be  built  on  the  Loire  and 
he  himself  hastens  (from  Cisalpine  Gaul)  to  the 
army  (in  May)  as  soon  as  the  season  of  llie  year 
permits.  The  Veneti  prepare  their  navy,  gather 
in  com  and  provisions,  fortify  their  towns,  receive 
as  allies  the  Osismii,  Diablintes,  (these  two  Cf. 
Bk.  n,  Ch.  84)  Lexovii,  Nannetes,  Ambilati, 
Morini,  and  Menapii,  and  send  to  Britain  for 
auxiliaries.  (9) 

2.  Caesar  decides  to  distribute  his  army  more  widely 
lest  other  states  join  the  confederation.  (10) 

c     Progress  of  the  war.  (11-15) 

1.     Caesar  sends  T.  Labienus  to  the  Treveri,  to  the 
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Remi  and  other  Belgae,  and  to  look  out  for  the 
Germans ;  sends  P.  Orassus  into  Aquitania ;  sends 
Q.  Tituriiis  Sabinus  among  the  IJnelli,  Cnrioeo- 
litae  and  Lexovii ;  sends  D.  Brutus  in  command 
of  the  fleet  against  the  Veneti ;  he  himself  hastens 
to  them  with  land  forces.  (11) 
2.  The  Veneti  have  most  of  their  towns  out  on  pro- 
montories, very  difficult  of  access,  and  are  able 
to  transport  themselves  and  their  property  from 
one  town  to  another.  This  they  do  during  a  great 
part  of  the  summer.  (12) 
8.  The  Venetic  ships  are  adapted  to  storms  and  shal- 
lows peculiar  to  that  region,  and  excel  the  Ro- 
man ships  in  every  way  except  in  speed.  •  Oaesar 
describes  the  Venetic  ships.  (13) 
4.  Caesar,  unable  to  accomplish  results  with  his  land 
forces  decides  to  wait  for  his  fleet,  which  (soon) 
arrives.  Brutus  (who  commands  the  fleet)  and 
his  officers  are  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  do. 
With  sharp  hooks  (to  which  the  Romans  owe  this 
victory)  the  Romans  cut  the  ropes  that  hold  the 
sail-yards  of  the  Venetic  ships  to  the  masts,  so 
that  the  ships  become  unmanageable.  (14) 
6.  The  Romans  board  the  Venetic  ships  (which  out- 
number theirs)  and,  after  nine  or  ten  hours 
fighting,  win  a  complete  victory.  (15) 
d.    Result  of  the  war.  (16) 

1.  The  survivors  of  this  conflict,  having  no  retreat 
and  no  means  of  defense,  surrender  themselves 
and  their  possessions  to  Caesar  who  remember- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  Roman  (so  called  by 
Caesar)  ambassadors,  puts  to  death  all  their  sen- 
ate and  sdlls  the  rest  into  slavery.  (16) 
IIL     The  war  with  the  Unelli.  (17-19) 

$L.  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  (Cf.  Ch.  II)  comes  among  the 
Unelli  whose  king  is  Viridovix  and,  confronted  by  a 
great  force  of  revolutionists,  desperate  men,  and  rob- 
bers, refrains  from  battle  until  circumstances  shall 
become  favorable.  (17) 
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h.  Sabinus  hires  a  certain  crafty  Qaul  to  persuade  the 
enemy  that  the  Boman  army  is  in  fear  and  intends  to 
set  out  to  aid  Caesar.  Accordingly  the  enemy  hasten 
to  the  Boman  camp.  (18) 

c.    As  the  enemy  rush  breathless  to  the  camp  of  Sabinus 
the  Bomans  rush  out  and  completely  rout  them.    Cae- 
sar and  Sabinus  are  each  informed  of  the  others'  vic- 
tory at  the  same  time.  (19) 
rV.     The  expedition  of  the  young  general,  Publius  Crassus^  into 

Aquitania.  (20-22) 

a.  Publius  Crassus  (Cf.  Ch.  11),  coming  into  Aquitania, 

marches  into  the  territories  of  the  Sotiates  who  attack 
him  on  the  march,  first  with  their  cavalry  and  then 
•       with  their  infantry.  (20) 

b.  After  the  issue  of  the  infantry  of  the  Sotiates  from 

ambush  a  fierce  battle  rages  in  ^hich  the  Boman  arms 
are  victorious.  Then  Crassus  besieges  the  (chief) 
town  of  the  Sotiates  and  they  surrender.  (21) 

c.  While  the  attention  of  Ihe  Bomans  is  engaged  in  this 
.matter   (of  the  surrender)   Adcantuannus  makes  a 

sally  upon  Crassus  with  a  chosen  body  of  six  hundred 

"soldurii,"  is  driven  back  into  the  town  and  surrenders 

on  the  same  terms  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  (22) 

V.     Crassus'  expedition  into  the  territories  of  the  Vocates  and 

Tarusates.  (23-27) 

a.  Crassus  comes  into  the  territories  of  the  Vocates  and 

Tarusates  and  they  send  ambassadors  to  all  quarters, 
even  to  Hither  Spain,  to  raise  troops  and  to  form  al- 
liances. On  account  of  their  elaborate  preparations 
Crassus  decides,  in  a  council  to  set  the  next  day  for 
the  fight  (23) 

b.  Early  next  day  Crassus  marshalls  his  men  for  battle 

but  the  enemy  (greater  in  numbers)  refuse.  After 
some  delay  the  Bomans  march  eagerly  upon  the  '(for- 
tified) camp  of  the  enemy  (the  only  instance  of  thig 
in  the  Gallic  war.)  (24) 
c  During  a  brisk  fight  while  the  Bomans  are  fiHiTig  up. 
the  ditch  and  building  an  approach  to  the  wall,  the 
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cavalry  report  to  Crassus  an  easier  approach  on  the 
other  side.  (25) 

d.  According  to  orders  the  cavalry,  after  a  circuitous 

route,  come  into  the  camp  upon  the  enemy  who  try  to 
escape  over  the  plain.  Scarcely  a  fourth  of  their  50,- 
000  men  is  left  (26) 

e.  As  a  result  of  this  battle  the  most  of  Aquitania  (viz. 

the  Tarbelli,  Bigerriones,  Preciani,  Vocasates,  Tarus- 
ates,  Elurates,  Garites,  Ausci^  Garumni,  Sibuzates, 
and  Cocosates)  surrenders  to  Crassus.  (27) 
VI.     Caesar's  expedition  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii.  (28* 


a.  Though  summer  is  nearly  gone  Caesar,  since  all  Gaul 

is  subdued  but  the  Morini  and  Menapii,  goes  against 
these  two  tribes.  They,  having  taken  all  their  posses- 
sions into  the  forests  and  morasses,  make  an  attack 
on  Caesar's  camp  and  rush  back  into  the  woods.  (28) 

b.  Caesar  begins  to  cut  down  the  forests  and  to  pile  up  the 

timber  as  a  rampart  on  either  flank,  and  gets  the  cattle 
and  rear  baggage  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  inclemency  of 
the  season  stops  his  operations  and  he  leads  back  his 
army  into  winter  quarters,  (having  accomplished 
nothing  against  these  two  tribes),  among  the  Aulerci 
and  Lexovii  and  other  states.  (29) 
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Fbakk  Wai-do,  Ph,  D. 

'HE  Beverly  (Mass.)  Industrial  School^  which  is 
maintained  through  the  oombined  cooperation  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  the  Oily  of  Bev- 
erly and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  is  conducted 
under  such  ideal  conditions  and  with  such  good  re- 
sults that  its  plan  of  operation  deserves  the  wide 
and  careful  consideration  of  both  the  industrial  and 
educational  world.  It  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  an  unqualified  success  has  been  attained  in  the  general 
groping  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  American  industrial  educa- 
tional field  with  great  activity  during  the  past  decade.  So  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  a  means  of  giving  youth  a 
technical  preparation  for  a  life  work  on  an  educational  basis,  which 
have  resulted  in  partial  failure,  that  a  movement  which  has  en- 
thusiastically progressed  without  serious  drawbacks  deserves  to  be 
chronicled  wherever  the  example  can  be  of  value  as  an  object  lesson. 
Such  a  result  could  only  be  accomplished  through  the  unlimited 
interest  of  such  a  perfected  organization  as  the  United  Shde 
machinery  Company  which  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school 
its  resources  in  so  far  as  they  were  needed.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  such  a  school  demands  of  the  company  a  considera- 
tion out  of  all  proportion  to  its  inunediate  benefits  therefrom,  for 
in  five  years  of  operation  the  school  has  sent  into  the'  factory  from 
its  graduating  classes  a  total  of  but  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
actual  number  of  employees ;  certainly  a  not  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  at  work,  and  yet  as  an  industrial  school 
proposition  of  great  importance  to  the  community.  It  is  chiefly 
in  its  connection  with  the  great  shops  of  this  company  that  this 
school  differentiates  itself  from  many  other  industrial  schools  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

The  conditions  in  Beverly  can  best  be  understood  from  the  f^ 
that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  Massachusetts  town  of  the  highest 
type  with  a  population  of  18,650  (in  1910).    Beverly  is  so  advan- 
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tagioufllj  located  on  the  coast  line  18  miles  north  of  Boston  that 
in  addition  to  its  local  working  population  there  is  a  large  contin- 
gent of  commuters  who  do  business  elsewhere,  many  in  Boston, 
and  its  fame  as  a  summer  resort  for  cottagers  is  not  only  nation 
wide  but  intemationaL 

The  standards  of  the  town  are  of  the  highest  and  the  local  im* 
portance  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  will  be  well  un- 
derstood when  it  is  learned  that  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
great  shops  maintained  by  the  company  in  Beverly  varies  from 
2500  to  4000  in  times  of  rush  orders ;  a  very  large  proportion  in  a 
town  of  only  4,300  registered  voters,  with  6,100  on  the  poll  tax  list 

At  the  very  outset  the  industrial  education  conditions  and  pol- 
icies which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Beverly  Industrial 
School  on  the  plan  adopted  must  be  understood.  . 

There  had  already  been  conducted  during  several  years  in  Bev- 
erly, evening  classes  in  mechanical  drawing  under  the  auspices  of 
the  school  Board,  but  in  1907  an  independent  evening  industrial 
school  was  established  under  the  combined  action  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  on  Industrial  Education  and  the  Beverly  School 
Committee  through  the  immediate  activities  of  Charles  H.  Morse 
the  executive  officer  of  the  commission  and  Adelbert  L.  Safford, 
superintendent  of  the  Beverly  Schools.  In  this  new  school  evening 
dassee  were  conducted  in  machine  drawing,  free  hand  industrial 
design,  architectural  drawing,  gas  engines,  engineering  mathe- 
matics, shop  mathematics  and  industrial  and  applied  science. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  however;  and  a  local  committee  rep- 
resenting various  important  interests  of  Beverly  was  organized  to 
consider  the  needs  for  preparation  for  Beverly  industries.  Mr. 
George  H.  Vose,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  flie  Beverly  factory 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  represented  the  manufac- 
turers of  machinery  on  the  commission  whose  report  was  a  very 
important  document  in  the  annals  of  industrial  education  in  Amer- 
ica, since  it  recommended  the  now  far  famed  Beverly  method  of 
industrial  preparation  by  which  the  city  and  manufacturers  coop- 
erate in  a  special  manner  in  the  education  of  the  youth ;  the  man- 
ufacturer to  furnishing  practice  shops  and  the  city  providing  the 
instruction  in  theory  and  for  the  general  upbuilding  of  the  pupil. 
It  was  especially  necessary  that  the  proper  balancing  of  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  courses  should  be  effected  not  only  in  the 
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general  plan  of  the  school  work  but  in  carrying  it  out  in  class  room 
and  shop. 

It  was  incumbent  upon  Charles  H.  Morse  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  to  for- 
mulate in  detail  the  educational  policies  of  the  state  regarding  the 
municipal  industrial  schools  subsidized  by  it.  Being  himself  a 
practical  man  of  rare  abilities  and  insight,  based  on  experience, 
he  started  the  state  work  with  the  idea  that  conmiunity  industrial 
education  must  be  based  on  conununity  industrial  interests;  a  pol- 
icy which  the  general  educator  seems  unable  to  appreciate,  but 
which  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Beverly  made  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  the  important  factor  in  the  Beverly  Industrial 
School. 

The  detailed  plan  adopted  was  the  outcome  of  broad  inquiry 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  various  industrial  school  metiiods 
then  in  use  and  those  under  contemplation. 

The  two  main  systems  at  that  time  advocated  were:  First^  the 
shop  school  maintained  for  apprentices  by  some  of  the  larger  man- 
ufacturers, in  which  the  conditions  of  membership  in  the  schools 
were  laid  down  by  the  manufacturers,  the  pupil  being  bound  to  re- 
main for  a  specified  time ;  and  while  they  could  earn  something,  yet 
their  earnings  were  not  proportionate  to  their  value  to  the  em- 
ployers, after  a  year  or  so  in  the  school;  in  a  word,  as  the  whole 
these  schools  were  more  favorable  to  the  manufacturer  than  to  the 
pupils.  Second,  the  part  time  system  in  which  the  school  pupils 
were  taken  into  the  shops  on  half  time,  but  failed  to  receive  that 
systematic  and  progressive  advancement  that  was  desirable  in 
learning  the  different  parts  of  the  industry ;  the  shop  experience 
being  of  varying  excellence  and  importance. 

The  drawbacks  to  the  existing  systems  of  industrial  schools  were 
carefully  considered,  and  the  great  stumbling  blocks  that  in  mere 
school  work  the  workman's  time  as  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion could  never  be  properly  demonstrated,  and  the  securing  of  raw 
materials  and  the  disposal  of  the  finished  product  could  not  be  sat- 
isfactorily arranged  for,  were  properly  recognized. 

Through  its  general  superintendent,  Mr.  M.  B.  Caven,  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  which  from  the  first  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  movement,  officially  cooperated  with  the  city  of 
Beverly  in  the  establishment  of  the  typical  industrial  school  on  the 
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following  basis,  which  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  the  great 
resources  of  the  Beverly  plant,  and  which  has  given  to  the  school 
its  most  distinctive  features. 

A  separate  department  was  organized  in  the  factory  of  the 
United  Shoe  Madiinery  Company  and  equipped  initially  with  an 
outfit  embracing  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  in- 
stalled machinery,  fairly  representative  of  the  work  of  the  factory 
and  giving  accommodation  for  twenty-five  boys  working  at  one 
time.  The  Company  arranged  to  furnish  all  materials,  keep  the 
accounts  and  purchase  the  product  of  the  school  at  established 
prices.  The  Company  agreed  to  make  up  the  deficit  between  the 
earnings  of  the  practice  shop  as  shown  by  the  accounts  described 
above  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  practice  shop.  But  what 
was  of  very  great  importance,  the  company  also  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  school,  practical  instructors  picked  from  the  factory 
corps ;  teachers  of  an  experience  and  training  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  get  otherwise. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  in  this  cooperation  with  the  town  and 
state  the  real  burden  of  the  special  instruction  was  laid  upon  the 
company.  The  equipment  and  general  shop  condition  have  not 
only  to  be  maintained  in  the  most  up  to  date  and  effective  manner 
possible,  but  the  ambition  for  improvement  which  has  characterized 
the  advance  made  by  the  Company  in  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  shoe  machinery  is  reflected  in  the  school  outfit. 

The  management  and  control  of  the  school  is  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Trustees  consisting  of  the  Mayor  of  Beverly,  five  members  of  the 
Beverly  School  Committee  and  Mr.  George  H.  Vose,  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  works  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany at  Beverly.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  the  Sui)erinteud- 
ent  of  Schools  of  Beverly.  Mr.  Adelbert  Safford  occupied  this 
position  in  the  formative  years  of  the  school  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  its  efficient  organization. 

This  Board  of  Trustees  is  authorized  to  accept  the  cooperation 
of  the  Beverly  School  Committee  and  to  use  school  property  (with 
the  permission  of  the  School  Committee),  and  to  elect  the  nnjossary 
school  officers  and  fix  their  salaries. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  bears  one-half  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  ihe  school,  but  furnished  no  funds  for  the  equipment. 
It  however  exerts  a  controlling  power.    As  executive  officer  of  the 
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Massachiiflettci  Commission  on  Industrial  Education^  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Morse, — ^wliose  influence  on  industrial  education  in  this  coun- 
try can  never  be  forgotten,  for  he  developed  the  foremost  manual 
training  school  in  America  and  was  the  active  power  in  the  work  of 
the  first  state  organization  of  industrial  schools, — devoted  much 
time  to  the  details  of  the  Beverly  Industrial  School,  realizing  that 
the  oooi)erative  use  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Oompany^s  shops 
offered  an  tmusual  opportunity  for  the  try  out  of  this  new  plan 
for  industrial  education.  In  the  formative  years  of  the  school  Mr. 
Morse's  recommendation  was  necessary  for  the  approval  of  the 
school  by  the  state  commission,  on  which  the  state  aid  was  based, 
consequently  he  was  much  consulted  by  the  school  officials  in  the 
development  of  the  details  of  the  plan. 

One  important  feature  of  this  school  is  the  terms  of  admission 
of  pupils.  The  candidate  must  be  fourteen  years  old  and  have  had 
a  preparation  the  equivalent  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  elementary 
public  school.  Such  a  general  foundation,  at  least,  is  necessary  for 
the  studies  to  be  taken  up  in  the  school.  This  is  the  minimum  re- 
quirement, and  some  pupils  have  had  a  year  or  two  in  the  high 
school,  which  is  greatly  to  their  advantage.  Candidates  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  in  the  order  of  their  application.  The  number 
of  pupils  that  can  be  accommodated  is  about  fifty,  but  the  changes 
are  such  that  from  sixty  to  seventy  boys  are  enrolled  during  the 
school  year.  The  causes  of  pupils  leaving  the  school  are  various: 
some  return  to  the  reqular  school;  some  get  positions  and  go  to 
work ;  some  find  that  they  have  no  mechanical  inclinations ;  while  a 
few  are  dismissed  because  of  mis-conduct.  While  no  pressure  is  ex- 
erted to  retain  the  boys  in  the  school  yet  those  leaving  are  advised 
to  carefully  consider  the  matter  of  a  change.  The  waiting  list 
quickly  supplies  a  new  pupil  to  take  the  place  of  one  leaving. 

In  considering  an  applicant  for  membership  in  the  school,  his 
physical  fitness  to  do  factory  work  is  taken  into  account  His 
school  record  is  looked  into,  particularly  his  conduct,  but  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  class  in  the  grades  of 
the  public  school  is  not  permitted  to  weigh  strongly  against  him, 
if  it  is  felt  that  he  can  succeed  in  the  more  practical  work  of  this 
school.  It  is  intended  to  accept  as  pupils  those  who  show  indica- 
tion of  having  the  powers  to  win  out  imder  the  conditions  of  study 
tad  work  of  the  industrial  school. 
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Once  in  the  school  each  pupil  is  given  all  possible  help  to  main- 
tain his  position^  and  if  he  fails  to  readily  grasp  any  points  in  the 
class  worky  he  is  given  instruction  by  the  teacher  outside  of  the 
class  to  enable  him  to  catch  up. 

On  August  29,  1909,  the  day  industrial  school  was  opened  with 
an  enrollment  of  j&fty  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twentjr-one.  During  tiie  first  year  there  was  considerable  adjust- 
ing of  pupils,  some  dropping  out  and  new  pupils  joining,  so  that 
during  the  first  year  seventy-three  different  boys  were  on  the  en- 
rollment. 

The  school  year  is  50  weeks,  and  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two 
divisions,  alternating  in  attendance,  a  week  in  the  factory  and  in 
the  school  room.  While  the  first  division  is  in  the  factory,  where 
fifty  hoiLrs  a  week  are  required,  the  second  division  is  in  the  school 
room,  for  thirty  hours  during  the  week.  Then  they  change  about 
and  the  second  division  goes  into  the  factory  for  ^  week  and  the 
first  division  into  the  school  room.  Thus  each  boy  gets  twenty-five 
weeks  of  shop  work  and  twenty-five  weeks  of  school  work  in  the 
year;  but  during  the  school  weeks  there  is  an  easement  so  that  the 
sudden  plunge  is  not  made  into  shop  life  with  the  completeness  of 
full  shop  time,  but  some  afternoons  are  still  available  for  the  sports 
and  outings  so  dear  to^  the  school  boy. 

The  teaching  force  consists  of  a  director,  two  machine  instructors 
(for  the  two  sections),  shop  instructor  who  remains  in  the  shop 
and  science  instructor  who  remains  in  the  school. 

The  main  machine  instructors  have  been  chosen  with  great  dis- 
crimination and  remain  with  the  division  of  students  to  which  they 
are  assigned,,  following  it  from  shop  to  school  and  giving  the  in- 
struction in  both  shop  and  school  thus  coordinating  theory  and 
practice.  An  important  wheel  in  the  program  is  the  associate  shop 
instructor  who  remains  in  the  shop,  and  helps  in  the  shop  instruc- 
tion of  both  divisions  thereby  unifying  the  shop  work  and  exercis- 
ing the  necessary  supervision  over  the  machinery,  raw  materials 
and  the  out  put. 

The  choice  of  teachers  is  another  way  in  which  the  Company 
cooperates.  Tliey  have  permitted  the  selection  (and  in  fact  assisted 
in  it)  of  the  very  best  men  among  their  several  thousand  employees 
to  carry  on  this  school  instruction ; — ^men  who  can  give  instruction 
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both  in  theory  and  practice  and  who  can«correlate  the  two^  and  who 
at  the  same  time  have  the  suooessful  foreman's  abilities  to  manage 
men  employed  in  a  highly  skilled  and  very  exacting  labor. 
These  teadiers  must  also  have  the  power  to  sift  out  those  youths 
unfitted  for  this  calling  and  turn  them  kindly  and  guidingly  into 
other  channels,  and  to  encourage  those  who  showf  an  aptitude  for 
the  machinist's  trade. 

Then  these  teachers  must  have  the  technical  knowledge  capped 
by  the  successful  foreman's  personality,  and  this  necessary  com- 
bination is  attained  in  this  school. 

The  nominal  length  of  the  school  course  is  four  years.  But  it 
has  been  found  possible  about  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  part 
time  work  to  promote  the  boys  to  full  time  work  in  the  factory; 
80  that  their  fourth  year  at  the  end  of  which  the  diplomas  are  given, 
is  spent  as  a  full  fledged  workman.  The  systems  of  instruction, 
which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  school  work  and  shop  practice 
of  each  pupil,  is  so  elastic  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  one  group  of 
boys  thus  promoted  to  full  time  shop  work,  one  boy  had  accom- 
plished his  prescribed  work  in  two  years,  while  another  boy  had 
taken  four  years. 

By  this  means  the  boy  is  given  a  thorough  shop  test  standing  on 
his  own  feet,  before  he  receives  the  graduation  stamp  of  approval 
of  the  school. 

These  full  time  boys  form  a  sort  of  transition  stage  from  the 
shop  to  the  factory,  and  they  are  therefore  in  a  measure  representa- 
tive of  both. 

There  is  a  noticeable  advance  in  the  age  and  preparation  of  the 
boys  entering  the  school.  Those  now  entering  are  practically  all  of 
early  high  school  age  and  preparatory  training.  A  pupil  coming 
from  the  eighth  grade  finds  himself  pushed  to  keep  up  With  the 
class,  while  the  boy  who  has  had  a  couple  of  years  in  the  high 
school  will  save  a  year  or  more  in  the  industrial  school  period  and 
will  earn  higher  wages  as  he  goes  along. 

The  school  occupies  school  quarters  in  one  of  the  regular  school 
houses  with  practical  work  in  the  shops  of  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Company. 

The  school  quarters  consist  of  a  large  drafting  room  equipped 
with  36  drafting  stands  and  stools,  models  and  parts  of  machines. 
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and  having  an  anteroom  provided  with  individual  drawers  for  the 
storage  of  drawing  boards  and  tools ;  two  class  rooms ;  reading  and 
social  room ;  and  a  basement  work  room  equipped  for  work  in  the 
practical  application  of  science  to  machine  work. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  maintained  by  rigid  but  fair 
rules  which  require  the  serious  manliness  and  regularity  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  that  are  demanded  in  life's  work.  The  boy  com- 
ing from  the  public  school  recognizes  this  different  atmosphere  at 
once,  and  feels  thrown  upon  his  own  judgment  as  regards  personal 
control. 

A  careful  record  is  kept  of  the  attendance ;  the  weekly  earnings, 
number  of  hours  worked,  and  the  rate  of  earning  per  hour;  and 
the  machines  used  and  the  time  given  to  each,  and  the  work  com- 
pleted. 

The  course  of  study  includes  mathematics,  English,  mechanical 
drawing,  free  hand  sketching,  science  and  machine  study.  The 
instruction  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry 
and  shop  calculations. 

In  arithmetic  emphasis  is  laid  on  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, square  root,  denominate  numbers  as  applied  to  length  and 
circular  measure,  ratio  and  proportion,  and  percentage. 

In  algebra  the  simple  processes  are  taken  up,  but  special  stress 
is  laid  on  the  construction  and  use  of  algebraic  formulae  as  applied 
to  machinery  and  machine  operation. 

The  geometry  is  mainly  constructive,  and  shop  and  drafting 
problems  are  emphasized,  although  the  chief  geometrical  figures 
are  treated.  In  trigonometry  the  solution  is  taken  up  both  graphi- 
cally and  numerically,  and  application  made  to  design  and  shop 
practice.  Shop  problems  and  blue  prints  furnish  the  working 
material. 

All  these  are  gradually  worked  into  the  solution  of  the  practical 
problems  of  drafting  and  shop  work.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry and  trigonometry  are  all  used  in  the  study  of  screw  tiireads, 
for  example ;  and  the  applications  are  made  as  the  skilled  work- 
man needs  to  use  them.  The  following  list  of  types  of  madiines 
requiring  calculation  show  the  scope  of  this  application  of  mathe- 
matics. Conversion  of  fractions  to  decimals  and  the  reverse  in 
measurements,  tapers ;  setting  over  the  tail  stock  for  turning  tapers. 
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Crowning  pulleys  when  the  amount  of  taper  is  given.  Pulley 
speeds  and  belting.  Cutting  speeds  and  feeds.  Ordinary  threads, 
depths,  pitches  and  leads.  Multiple  threads.  Fractional  threads. 
Gearing  lathe  for  thread  cutting,  simple  and  compound.  Gearing 
for  spiral  cutting,  simple  and  compound.  Simple  and  differential 
indexing.  Angles  by  indexing,  stag  indexing.  Spur  gears.  Bevel, 
worm  and  spiral  gears.  Corrected  tooth  parts  of  spur,  bevel,  spiral, 
worm  and  worm  gears.  Lead  and  angle  of  spirals.  Cutting  depth 
of  bevel  gears.  Clearance  on  tools  for  cutting  worm  and  square 
threads.  Finding  the  cutter  for  spiral  gears.  Finding  the  angle 
for  bobbing  worm  gears.  Finding  and  solving  triangles  on  blue 
prints. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  school'  instruction, 
the  courses  having  been  built  up  generally  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
young  men  and  not  laid  out  in  full  detail  according  *to  precon- 
ceived ideas. 

The  course  in  applied  science  is  given  by  a  special  teacher 
charged  with  this  work :  the  practical  instruction  being  given  in  a 
school  basement  shop  equipped  with  benches,  vises,  forge,  anvils, 
files,  surface  plate,  lathe  and  various  hand  tools. 

TTie  study  of  machine  tools  and  drawing  has  been  conducted  with 
constantly  increasing  success. 

The  English  course  emphasizes  the  practical  necessities  of  ma- 
chine work,  and  includes  the  writing  of  reports  of  shop  operations, 
description  of  hand  and  machine  tools,  ordering  materials,  descrip- 
tion of  products,  correct  spelling  and  meaning  of  shop  terms,  keep- 
ing of  notes,  preparing  specifications.  The  reading  of  trade,  tech- 
nical and  wideawake  general  periodicals  is  encouraged,  and  the  use 
of  reference  books  is  required.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  instruction  to 
make  the  pupils  readers  of  good  technical  and  general  literature  in 
after  life. 

In  the  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  the  pupil  is  taught  the  use 
and  making  of  sketches,  working  and  detailed  drawings,  and  blue- 
print making.  The  detailed  work  includes  the  use  of  instruments, 
simple  projections,  projection  at  common  angles,  simple  intersec- 
tion of  penetrations,  elementary  theory  of  developments,  lay  out 
of  views,  placing  dimension  and  free  hand  letters.  Pieces  of  ma- 
chinery or  machines  are  drawn  from  a  data  sketch.    Practice  is 
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given  in  the  designing  of  gigs  and  fixtures.    Blue  print  leading  is 
emphasised. 

Free  hand  sketches  are  required,  and  woridng  drawings  are  made 
from  them. 

In  applied  science,  the  general  principles  underlying  machine 
science  are  studied  both  by  description  and  laboratory  practice,  the 
practical  inductive  method  is  adopted. 

In  the  course  for  machine  study,  two  hours  a  week  are  spent  in 
studying  the  machine  tools  and  types  of  machines  in  the  factory 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  and  learning  their  de- 
tailed construction  and  operation.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
adjuncts  .to  the  formal  instruction,  and  is  a  privilege  that  would  be 
eagerly  sought  by  many  journeymen  machinists  if  it  were  open  to 
them.  By  this  means  the  most  important  operations  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  great  shop  are  observed ;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  pupil's  course  of  study  he  can  make  selection  of  the  kind  of 
work  that  he  feels  would  more  particularly  appeal  to  him  as  a  field 
for  his  own  labors.  All  this  aids  in  turning  out  a  youth  with  an 
all  round  knowledge  of  the  machinists  trade.  • 

As  a  contrast  to  the  shop  learner  who  early  specializes  and  spends 
his  time  on  a  limited  class  of  work,  the  proportionate  amount  of 
time  given  to  different  processes  in  the  shop  by  the  boy  in  this 
school  is  shown  as  follows : 

Bendi  work, 15.0  per  cent. 

Centering  machine, 0.5     "       " 

Chucking  machine,    1.5     "       " 

Drilling  machine 37.5     "      " 

Gear  cutting, 0.5     "      " 

Grinders, 4.0     "       " 

Lathes,    18.0    "      " 

Milling  machine,   18.0     "       " 

Planer  or  Shaper, 4.0     "       " 

Screw   machine, 1.0     "       " 


100.0  per  cent 
The  practical  shop  work  is  performed  on  a  commercial  basis 
and  each  piece  manufactured  undergoes  the  same  careful  inspec- 
tion to  which  the  regular  out  put  of  the  shop  is  subjected.    The 
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school  shop  records  show  that  98.2  per  cent  of  the  school  shop 
product  passes  inspection  and  only  1.8  per  cent  is  rejected.  This 
is  a  remarkably  high  percentage  when  the  high  standards  for  the 
regular  shop  work  are  considered. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Oompany  in  purchasing  the  out  put 
of  the  school  shop  at  a  fair  stipulated  price  provides  for  the  boy 
receiving  some  income  from  his  school  work  practically  from  the 
outset  This  income  varies  with  the  boy's  attention  to  the  shop 
instruction  and  his  industry.  But  the  amount  that  a  boy  earns  is 
not  a  direct  indication  of  his  progress  in  learning  his  trade,  for 
when  he  has  become  so  proficient  an  operator  that  he  can  earn 
good  wages,  it  is  regarded  that  his  shop  instruction  for  that  par- 
ticular thing  is  sufficient  and  his  work  is  changed  to  some  new 
operation  at  which  he  can  earn  but  little  until  he  acquires  consid- 
erable skill  in  it ;  then  when  he  begins  to  earn  good  wages  at  this, 
his  work  is  again  shifted. 

An  industrious  boy  living  at  home  can,  however,  earn  his  keep 
(luring  the  time  that  he  is  learning  a  good  trade  with  a  foundation 
broad  enough  to  enable  him  to  eventually  rise  to  the  higher  position 
of  foreman. 

In  the  years  1911-12  the  actual  earnings  of  the  part  time  boys 
was  $7.50  per  week  of  which  the  boy  received  $3.75  net  The 
average  earnings  of  the  full  time  boys  was  from  .26  to  .28  per 
hour. 

In  1912  the  part  time,  first  year  boys  earned  7  cents  per  hour; 
second  year  9  cents ;  and  third  year  9  cents.  Averaging  8.7  cents 
per  hour  qt  $4.35  a  week  net  (The  actual  earnings  being  $8.70 
per  week).  A  gain  of  approximately  a  dollar  a  week  from  the 
preceding  year. 

During  the  year  July  to  July,  1913,  the  attendance  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  school  at  the  end  of  the  year, 56 

Promoted  to  full  time  during  the  year, 14 

Withdrew  to  enter  other  trades, 1 

Removed  from  the  city, 1 

Dropped  for  inefficiency  or  truancy,   5 

Total,  77 
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The  attendance  was  97  per  cent  for  the  year,  the  absences  from 
the  factory  being  about  the  same  as  for  the  school. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  July,  1913,  twenty-two  boys  had  been  grad- 
uated from  the  school  and  aJl  of  them  took  positions  in  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company's  factory;  and  they  are  all  satisfied 
with  their  work.  Four  of  these  young  men  have  shown  their 
aroused  ambition  by  attendance  upon  higher  technical  instruction 
at  the  Franklin  Union,  the  Lowell  Institute  and  Wentworth  Insti- 
tute in  Boston.  That  all  of  these  young  men  should  prefer  to 
continue  in  this  foster  parent  shop  of  which  they  have  learned  all 
the  ''outs"  as  well  as  the  ''ins''  rattier  than  seek  a  career  elsewhere, 
shows  that  a  feeling  of  loyalty  must  have  been  engendered,  as  well 
as  the  judgment  that  the  wages  were  as  high  as  could  be  expected, 
otherwise  the  sweep  would  not  be  so  complete.  This  really  remark- 
able loyalty  shows  that  so  far  as  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany is  concerned  the  fears  are  unfounded  which  are  advanced  by 
many  large  manufacturing  establishments  that  if  they  took  up  this 
manner  of  training  youth  in  their  special  methods  of  work,  they 
would  have  no  guaranty  that  the  young  workmeuj  would  not  ally 
themselves  with  other  firms. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1914  the  nimiber  of  pupils  in  the 
school  were :  first  year,  12 ;  second  year,  26 ;  third  year,  16 ;  fourth 
year,  4;  total,  58.  Eight  of  these  boys  were  working  on  full  time 
in  the  factory. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  have  constantly  before  them  as  an  ob- 
ject lesson  the  great  factory  conducted  under  the  most  ideal  con- 
ditions both  as  regards  working  conditions  and  sanitation. 

Fitness  for  carrying  on  the  work  under  the  most  approved 
conditions  has  been  the  architectural  ideal  of  the  factory,  and  in 
this  respect  it  stands  in  the  van  of  American  and  European  shops. 
Probably  no  machine  shop  in  the  country  is  more  stringent  in  its 
inspection  of  its  product  than  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany which  sends  its  operating  machines  to  all  parts  not  only  of 
the  country  but  of  the  world.  In  variety  of  design  and  construc- 
tion the  product  covers  a  greater  field  than  that  of  any  other  shop. 
These  two  features  add  largely  to  the  value  of  the  training  of  the 
voung  men  in  this  school,  and  set  a  standard  of  instruction  that 
can  scarcely  be  attained  elsewhere. 
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Thus  we  find  a  oommunity  industrial  sdiiool  badced  by  state 
control  and  partly  by  state  money,  in  which  a  large  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  attendance  by  calculation,  and  probably  more  in  actual 
fact,  came  from  families  in  which  one  or  more  members  were  em- 
ployed in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company's  shops.  So  that 
there  was  a  direct  industrial  connection  between  the  pupil  in  the 
school  and  the  employee  of  the  shop. 

The  employee  being  a  skilled  worker,  or  he  would  not  be  an 
employee  there,  keeps  in  touch  (at  home)  with  the  progress  of  his 
relative  in  the  school  and  is  capable  of  judging  the  progress  of  the 
pupil  and  his  proficiency;  and  as  the  pupil  advances,  there  will 
doubtless  be  many  processes  included  in  the  school  instruction 
which  the  employee  may  not  have  worked  on,  and  so  the  school 
pupil  may  give  the  older  worker  the  benefit  of  his  experiences  in 
the  school.  Thus  the  attitude  of  the  older  employee  is  both  critical 
and  inquiring.  He  knows  whether  the  best  practice  of  his  own 
department  is  being  taught ;  and  he  is  enabled  to  get  an  insight 
into  the  work  of  other  departments  through  the  explanation  given 
by  the  pupil  of  his  school  instruction. 

In  the  case  of  the  older  worker  his  knowledge  in  the  "theory*' 
of  his  trade  including  calculation  and  working  drawings,  has  been 
obtained  through  the  long  training  of  experience,  and  he  can  learn 
much  from  his  inquiries  into  the  systematic  study  of  "theory"  re- 
quired of  the  school  pupil. 

The  high  average  tone  of  the  industrial  community  of  which  the 
industrial  school  now  forms  an  integral  part  is  indeed  a  revelation 
to  the  onlooker,  until  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
average  earnings  of  the  employees  reach  the  sum  of  $15.00  a  week, 
an  income  unparalleled  in  industrial  annals  and  made  possible 
only  by  the  high  order  of  skill  devoted  to  the  work  and  the  selec- 
tive absorption  and  retention  of  the  most  competent  workers. 

This  high  intelligence  reflects  itself  not  only  in  the  products  of 
the  factory,  but  in  the  social  life  of  the  workers  and  their  families. 
This  latter  is  shown  to  best  advantage  on  gala  days  when  there  is 
in  progress  a  base  ball  game,  athletic  contests,  motor  boat  racing 
and  cricket  matches,  when  the  vivacious  and  progressive  element 
assembles  in  the  highest  spirits  and  the  automobiles  are  as  thick  as 
blackbirds. 
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On  the  social  side,  the  members  of  this  school  are  permitted  to 
share  the  advantages  whicji  are  open  to  the  employees  of  the  organ- 
izaticm.  In  this  respect  tiiey*  are  likewise  fortimate,  for  the  social 
life  of  the  employees  presents  a  solidarity  which  perhaps  is  un- 
equalled in  this  country  and  which  could  only  be  attained  by  a 
momentum  due  to  the  joint  action  of  thousands  of  individuals 
united  through  a  deep  seated  bond. 

!N'ot  only  are  the  social  arrangements  suited  to  the  needs  of  an 
employee  group  consisting  ahnost  entirely  of  men,  and  of  men  of 
great  physical  activity  and  aggressive  fitness — ^but  they  culminate 
in  social  events  which  draws  together  the  families  and  create  a 
spirit  of  union  and  loyalty  which  dominates  not  only  locally, 
but  whose  influence  is  strongly  felt  in  neighboring  communities. 

The  splendid  provision  made  by  the  factory  for  first  aid  to  the 
injured  is  open  to  these  school  boys  in  case  of  accident,  and  thus 
relieves  the  anxiely  which  is  felt  for  those  persons  entering  upon 
employment  in  manipulative  trades  where  there  is  more  or  less  dan- 
ger, especially  to  the  new  comer.  The  factory  Imich  room  in  which 
excellent  food  is  served  at  low  cost  for  the  convenience  of  em- 
ployees is  of  special  advantage  to  the  pupils  who  here  mix  more 
generally  with  the  employees  as  a  whole,  and  find  the  shop  flavor 
as  expressed  in  conversation. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  social  life  blossoms  into  the  most  luxuri- 
ance on  field  days  and  other  public  demonstrations,  yet  the  influ- 
ence which  shows,  exuberance  on  these  days  is  working  more  or  less 
actively  during  all  the  other  days  of  the  year. 

Thus  we  find  here  the  ideal  industrial  training  school ;  a  happy 
mean  between  the  apprenticeship  system  and  the  town  industrial 
school,  and  as  closely  linked  with  the  community  life  as  a  whole 
as  is  possible  of  attainment  in  our  modem  system  of  life. 
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E.  V.  Lauqkllr,  Hopkihtoit,  Iowa. 

HE  American  high  school  is  distinctlj  an  American 
creation.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  desire  to  crys 
talize  the  latent  forces  so  manifest  in  American 
youth,  and  to  direct  them  into  useful  and  pro- 
ductive channels.  Unlike  its  cousins  across  the 
water  it  is  founded  upon  a  decidedly  utilitarian 
hasis.  The  French  and  German  schools  are  .rather 
transition  periods  between  the  grades  and  the  uni- 
versity, leaving  to  the  latter  the  task  of  shaping  vocational  ideas. 
The  English  school  is  a  rather  exclusive  affair,  patronised  very 
little  by  the  common  people,  and  consequently  exercising  very  little 
influence  in  shaping  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  the  youth. 

The  old-time  Latin  school,  itself  rather  exclusive  and  catering 
to  law  and  the  ministry,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present  high 
schooL  In  such  schools  Latin  and  Greek  dominated  the  curricula. 
Other  subjects^  such  as  science  and  mathematics,  received  little 
favor  and  were  offered  only  as  incidental  electives.  The  opening 
up  of  American  resources  demanded  a  training  and  knowledge  in 
which  the  dead  languages  played  little  part  As  a  consequence  there 
arose  a  demand  for  practical  science  and  mathematics.  Mining, 
railroad  building,  city  construction  and  the  like  did  not  call  for 
men  who  could  read  Virgil,  but  for  men  who  could  analyze  ores 
and  plan  bridges.  For  awhile  private  schools  took  care  of  this  de- 
mand. Academies  and  technical  schools  became  quite  numerous. 
Latin  and  Greek,  while  still  required,  were  not  so  very  much  in  evi- 
dence. The  Latin  schools  as  a  consequence  fell  into  disfavor  and 
many  closed  their  doors. 

The  academies  in  nearly  all  cases  were  tuition  institutions.  By 
the  year  1840  many  people  were  beginning  to  demand  that  the  in- 
struction be  free.  The  result  of  this  clamor  was  that  many  dis- 
tricts purchased  academies  already  in  their  midst  or  else  erected 
schools  similar  to  them.  In  order  to  distinguish  between  these 
schools  and  the  academies  the  name  high  school  gradually  came 
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into  existence.  lis  course  of  study  was  quite  the  same  as  the,  cur- 
riculum of  the  academy  except  tiiat  denominational  subjects  were 
always  omitted.  By  1860  as  many  as  forty  of  ihes^  public  high 
schools  had  been  established  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  people  generally  approved  of  the  high  school  the  tax 
payers  did  not  always  express  much  pleasure.  It  was  the  old 
question  of  the  public  school  over  again — ^the  right  of  one  man  to 
be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  another.  In  this  case^  how- 
ever,  the  struggle  was  even  more  strenuous,  many  tax  payers  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  the  grade  school  declaring  that  taxation  for 
higher  education  was  confiscation,  and  therefore  iUegaL  To  vote  a 
high  school  upon  the  district  in  the  60's,  70's,  and  80's  required 
strenuous  fighting  on  the  part  of  its  adherents.  !N'evertheless  the 
number  of  schools  steadily  increased.  By  1880  there  were  over 
2500;  in  1890  the  number  had  increased  to  6005;  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  more  than  11,000  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  its  insular  possessions. 

The  attendance  in  ^ese  schools  is  more  than  one  million,  the 
girls  being  about  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  lead.  The  per  cent, 
of  attendance  compared  with  population  is  much  higher  in  the 
newer  portions  of  the  country  thfm  in  the  older,  due  no  doubt,  to 
the  rather  more  democratic  conditions  prevailing.  In  such  recent 
cities  as  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  the  attendance  averages  nearly 
two  per  cent,  of  thei  population — ^very  high  when  compared  with 
New  York's  less  than  one  per  cent  This  does  not  mean  necessarily 
that  education  is  not  as  general  in  New  York  as  in  the  western 
cities,  but  that  the  exclusive  boarding  schools  and  military  acad- 
emies are  drawing  their  constituents  from  the  hi^  schools. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  academy  was  created  as  a 
protest  against  the  strict  Latin  and  Greek  program  of  the  Latin 
Grammar  School,  and  that  the  high  school  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  general  demand  to  make  the  instruction  free.  Strangely,  the 
high  school  after  becoming  a  fixture,  reverted  somewhat  to  the 
parent  stalk  and  began  to  lay  almost  ad  much  emphasis  upon  the 
classics  as  the  old  Latin  School  had  done.  This  was  due  no  doubt 
to  the  fact  that  the  instructors  were  nearly  all  products  of  the  Latin 
schools.  Almost  all  the  best  high  schools  required  four  years  of 
Latin  and  some  required  two  years  of  Greek  in  addition.  The 
utility  phase  of  education — ^the  thing  that  gave  the  high  school  its 
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inoeption  was  quite  lost  ed^t  of.  The  ayerage  aabjeet  line-up  in 
the  high  schools  of  thirty  years  ago  was  about  as  follows:  Ancient 
languages^  four  years ;  history ;  literature,  particularly  that  of  med- 
iaeral  English  times;  mathematics  for  ihe  discipline  afforded  and 
general  culture ;  a  smattering  of  science  for  look's  sake,  and  because 
it  looked  well  in  the  courses  of  study. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  progressive  educators  b^an  to  ques- 
tion the  usefulness  of  the  average  high  school  course.  They  pointed 
out  that  graduates  were  ill  prepared  to  tackle  the  tasks  of  life — 
that  the  four  years  of  training  were  practically  thrown  away  as 
far  as  making  the  student  a  bread  earner.  The  advocates  of  the 
old  regime  were  vigorous  in  their  defense — claiming  that  the  high 
school  in  its  function  was  cultural  not  vocational 

Many  things  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  progressive  ele- 
ment Chemistry — ^the  science  that  explains  the  composition  of 
things  and  consequently  underlies  all  science — was  becoming  an 
established  fixture  in  all  colleges  and  universities,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  ask  a  place  in  the  high  schools.  Botany  and  zoology  were 
being  found  to  be  of  some  real  value  in  their  relation  to  agriculture 
and  stock  raising.  The  great  influx  of  French  and  Qermans,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  made  a  knowledge  of  those  languages  us^EuL 
The  result  was  that  these  practical  subjects  were  crowded  to  the 
front  and  took  equal  rank  with  the  classics.  Out  of  this  troubled 
and  uncertain  state  of  affairs  the  high  school  has  eme^ed  with  its 
course  of  study  pretty  well  balanced.  There  is  still  enough  of  the 
cultural  to  appease  ^e  advocates  of  the  old  order,  and  enouj^  of 
the  practical  to  make  the  high  school  seem  worth  while  to  the 
others. 

The  old  Latin  school  was  largely  a  feeder  for  the  collie  and 
divinity  school.  Its  successor,  the  academy,  after  the  newness  of 
its  existence  wore  off,  dropped  into  the  same  rut;  and  the  high 
school,  the  child  of  both  Latin  school  and  academy,  naturally  fell 
heir  to  the  same  function.  The  result  is  that  the  high  schools  to- 
day exercise  a  very  large  influence  in  pointing  the  way  to  college 
and  university.  There  has  grown  up  as  a  consequence  a  system 
of  standardizing  high  schools  tiiat  seeks  to  put  their  work  on  a  par. 
This  is  known  officially  as  accrediting.  Almost  every  state  main- 
tains sudi  a  system.  A  high  school  visitor  or  inspector  is  ap- 
pointed who  periodically  inspects  the  schools  and  passes  upon  the 
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quality  of  the  work.  All  schools  that  measure  up  to  a  fixed  stand- 
ard may  admit  their  graduates  at  the  state  universily  without 
examination — a  consideration  much  prized  by  young  college  aspi- 
rants. 

Without  question  the  accrediting  system  has  proved  a  boon  to 
high,  schools.  It  has  brought  the  university  to  every  hi^*  school 
town.  The  teachers  are  invariably  college  or  university  graduates, 
filled  with  zeal  and  possessing  high  ideals,  and  in  close  touch  with 
the  latest  developments  in  arts  and  sciences.  That  stagnation  and 
lethargy  that  comes  from  isolation  are  thus  guarded  against. 
Superintendents  and  principals  realize  that  there  must  be  continual 
progress  if  they  are  to  keep  pace  with  their  neighbors.  To  be 
stricken  from  the  accredited  list  is  a  disgrace  little  desired  by  any 
town,  and  which,  when  it  happens,  almost  invariably  means  a 
change  of  teaching  force. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  that  the  high  school  shall  become 
much  more  practical  in  its  work  and  shall  include  industrial  and 
professional  subjects  in  its  curriculum.  The  advocates  of  this  be- 
lief have  already  greatly  increased  the  range  of  subjects  that  may 
be  taught  Manual  training,  domestic  science,  agriculture,  peda- 
gogy, are  established  features  in  many  schools.  In  Iowa,  for  in- 
stance, domestic  science  and  agriduture  may  be  taught  and  state 
aid  secured.  Other  states — ^usually  ones  in  which  teachers  are 
scarce — ^make  special  provision  for  work  in  pedagogy,  and  recog- 
nize, by  certificate  or  otherwise,  the  work  done. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  high  school  of  fifty  years  ago  to  the  many 
sided  institution  of  the  present  time.  Then  it  was  narrow,  re- 
stricted in  its  work,  looking  with  disfavor  upon  things  manual  and 
industrial — ^in  fact  reactionary  in  the  extreme.  Today  it  is  pro- 
gressive, commercial,  seeking  to  be  a  real  force  in  the  life  of  the 
people,  alive  to  its  opportunities. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet 
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Second  Year  Language  Work  in  High  School. 
Maud  E.  Kinoslet. 

L 

1.  Of  the  literary  productions  read  in  your  English  oourae, 
mention 

(!)•  One  work  of  fiction,  (2)  one  poem,  (3)  one  short  story, 
(4)  one  dramatic  composition,  (5)  a  composition  neither  fiction 
nor  poetry.  Give  the  author  of  each,  state  his  nationality,  and  the 
century  in  which  he  lived. 

n. 

1.  What  legend  is  the  foundation  of  The  Vision  of  Sir  Lwum- 
falf 

2.  Tell,  in  one  hundred  words,  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

3.  Using  only  fifty  words,  write  a  character  sketch  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle. 

Kame  five  characters  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  dramas. 
5.     ilfame  three  important  incidents  in  some  story  which  yon 
have  read  in  your  English  course. 

HL 

1.  Write  a  well-worded  definition  of  each  of  the  following 
words,  illustrating  each  definition  with  a  sentence. 

2.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  each  word. 

a.  Buoyant. 

b.  Unique, 
c  Beservoir. 
d.  Bicycle. 

c.  Vocabulary. 

f.  Business. 

g.  Tenants, 
h.  Diphthong. 
i.  Deaf. 

j.     Pneumonia. 
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IV. 

1.  Write  a  business  letter  of  four  lines. 

2.  Write  a  telegram  of  ten  words  announcing  your  arrival  at 
some  place  and  mentioning  an  incident  of  the  journey. 

8.    Write  a  formal  note  of  invitation. 

4.  Write  a  note  thanking  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing 
for  some  kindness. 

6.     Make  out  a  bill  containing  at  least  five  items. 

V. 

1.  Assign  each  of  the  subjects  given  below  to  its  proper  place 
under  the  following  headings: — ^Description,  Exposition,  Argu- 
mentation. 

a.  Washington  was  a  greater  man  than  Lincohi. 

b.  The  Little  Bed  Schoolhouse. 
c    Eip  Van  Winkle's  Sleep. 

d.  The  Way  to  Build  a  Wood  Fire. 

e.  "The  Pen  is  Mistier  than  the  Sword." 

f.  How  to  make  'Tudge.'' 

g.  The  Hills  of  Bome. 

L    Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp. 

2.  Why  are  "^  and  the  last  word  in  **f*  enclosed  within  quo- 
tation marks  ! 

ToU  ye  the  church  heU  sad  and  slow. 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low. 
For  the  old  year  lies  ordying. 
Old  Tear,  you  must  not  die. 

1.  Analyze  the  stanza. 

2.  Write  exactly  the  same  thought  in  English  prose,  using  as 
far  as  possible,  the  same  words  used  in  the  stanza.  Point  out  the 
differences  between  the  prose  version  and  the  poetical  one. 

8.  What  figure  of  speech  is  used  with  good  effect  in  this 
atanzaf 

4.    Name  two  other  figures  of  speech  and  illustrate  each. 

6.    Parse  in  full  toU,  musi  die,  year  {line  4),  Ordying,  for. 

6.  Analyze.  *^Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the 
best  day  of  the  year/* 
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VIL 

1.  Qive  three  rnlee  goTOniing  dioioe  of  voids  in  oMifOfiitioii 
vritizig. 

2.  Oiye  two  rales  which  mufit  be  observed  in  senteiioe  axranfo* 
ment 

3.  Give  a  brief  discussion  of  Unity,  Coherence,  Emphasis. 

4.  ninstrate  by  a  sentence  each  of  Ihe  following  terms:— ^iso* 
lete  word,  localimn,  technical  word,  Americanism,  harbwrimn, 
slang,  idiom,  colloquialism,  solecism. 

vni. 

1.  How  are  sentences  classified  (1)  as  to  form,  (2)  as  to  we, 
(3)  as  to  rhetorical  effect! 

2.  Classify  in  each  of  the  three  classes 

Announced  hy  all  the  trumpets  Of  the  eky 
Arrives  the  snow/' 
8.     Change  the  sentence  structure  so  that  the  classification  un- 
der each  head  shall  be  changed. 

IX.  ^ 

1.  Write  an  introductory  paragraph  for  a  oompositian  on  the 
subject,  'fMy  First  Visit  to  the  City." 

2.  Write  an  outline  for  the  biography  of  some  distinguished 
man  of  your  own  time. 

3.  Write  a  brief  descriptive  essay  using  for  a  theme  the  verse 
of  YIIL  2. 

1.  Write  sentences  containing  (1)  a  colon,  (2)  an  apostrophe 
used  to  denote  plural  number,  (3)  a  foreign  i^ural^  (4)  an  infini- 
tive of  purpose,  (6)  a  climax,  (6)  the. words  Iram  and  iemch,  (7) 
lbs  words  Aall  and  will,  (8)  the  words  std  and  set,  (9)  the  word 
write  used  as  a  transitive  verb,  (10)  the  word  umte  used  as  M  in- 
transitive  verb,  (11)  a  predicate  noun,  (12)  the  words  less  and 
fewer,  (13)  the  expression  C.  0.  D.  (14)  the  plural  of  whs/rf  s»d 
manrof-'War,  (15)  two  correlated  dasuMS. 
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Fbedebio  W.  Sait^dbss,  Los  Angelbs,  Oaufobnia 

Concluded  (See  previous  numbers  of  Education) 

Section  3.     The  Child  of  Slow  Development 

He  mi^t  begin  school  a  year  or  two  later  than  the  normal  child.  If 
he  should  begin  before  six  he  would  still  be  able  to  spend  two 
years  in  the  Play  School  before  entering  the  Primary  Transition 
class,  where  he  might  remain  until  he  were  nine  or  even  ten  if  his 
physical  development  were  very  slow.  He  would  then  normally 
spend  four  years  in  the  Elementary  Department,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  would  have  attained  his  fourteenth  year  at  least. 
At  this  time,  although  he  might  have  achieved  much  less  in  this 
department  of  the  school  than  most  of  his  classmates  (notwith- 
standing that  they  would  generally  be  a  year  or  two  younger  than 
he),  it  would  normally  be  desirable  for  him  to  pass  into  the  Sec- 
ondary Transition  class.  If  his  health  were  good  and  he  were  now 
in  the  pubescent  stage  he  might  complete  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  school  in  a  year,  and  might  if  necessary  spend  the  five 
periods  a  week  set  apart  for  an  elective  study,  in  working  up,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  teacher  who  should  give  him  individoul  instruc- 
tion, those  of  the  Elementary  Department  studies,  such  as  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  in  whic^  he  might  be  especially  backward. 
The  English  work  forming  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  Secondary  Transition  Department  would  also  be  such  as  could 
be  especially  adapted  to  the  mental  immaturity  of  one  who  should 
need  that  it  should  be  so  adapted.  Upon  completing  the  work  of 
the  Secondary  Transition  Department  the  youth  in  question  would 
take  the  prescribed  work  of  the  first  year  of  the  Adolescent  Depart- 
ment, or  High  School,  and  as  mudi  more  as  might  be  good  for 
him ;  and  after  that  he  could  go  as  far  in  his  studies  and  at  as 
rapid  or  as  slow  a  pace  as  might  suit  him. 

If,  however,  after  four  years  spent  in  the  Elementary  Depart- 
ment he  should  still  be  more  immature  physically  than  his  elass- 
•mates,  he  might  pass  into  the  next  Elementary  class  below  his 
own,  to  remain  another  year  or  so  in  the  Elementary  Department ; 
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or  he  might  give  two  years  to  the  Seoondarj  Transition  Depart- 
menty  devoting,  during  the  first  year  at  least,  the  period  a  day  set 
apart  for  elective  work  to  any  elementary  work  in  which  he  were 
especially  backward,  if  any  such  there  were,  and,  while  taking  the 
physical  training  and  art  work  both  years, .  following  only  the 
science  course  and  the  English  course  the  first  year,  leaving  the 
course  in  history  together  with  such  elective  work  as  might  be  de- 
sired and  further  work  in  English  for  the  second  year.  He  would 
then  complete  the  prescribed  work  of  the  first  year  of  the  hi^ 
school  and  take  as  much  more  work  as  might  be  good  for  hinu 

Section  4.  The  Child  of  Exoeptionaxly  Rapid  Qeowth  and 
Eablt  Matubity  of  Mind  oe  Body. 
Such  a  child,  who  might  enter  school  at  three  or  four  years  of 
age,  would  also  spend  at  least  two  years  in  the  Play  School,  and, 
even  though  he  should  have  passed  the  crisis  of  second  dentition 
before  completing  his  seventh  year,  he  would  still  spend  about  a 
year  in  the  Primary  Transition  Department;  then  in  his  eighth 
year  he  might  enter  the  Elementary  Department  Four  years  later 
(no  earlier,  however  precocious  he  might  be,  unless  his  physical 
development  should  be  as  rapid  as  his  mental)  he  would  enter  the 
Secondary  Transition  Department ;  and  if  at  the  completion  of  a 
year  in  the  Secondary  Transition  Department,  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  had  arrived  at  puberty,  he  mi^t  enter  upon  his  hi^ 
school  course  at  once.  Even  though  he  were  not  as  mature  physi- 
cally as  mentally,  however,  he  might  nevertheless  take  up  same 
of  the  studies  of  the  Adolescent  Department,  if  physically  robust ; 
but  it  might  be  preferable,  especially  if  he  were  delicate,  for  him  to 
spend  morel  than  a  year  in  the  Secondary  Transition  Department, 
devoting  himself  primarily  to  physical  culture  and  art  and  going 
on  with  the  English  work  of  the  department,  but  also  doing  some 
special  work  both  in  continuance  of  his  Elementary  Department 
studies  and  in  new  lines.  It  might  be  best  of  all  for  a  precocious 
but  delicate  child  to  spend  a  year  or  so  out  of  school  until  he  were 
physically  mature  enough  to  enter  the  Adolescent  Department 

Section  5.     The  Yoitng  Person  Who  Has  Been  Kept  Out  of 
School  by  Illness,  Lack  of  Opportunity,  oe  Othbb 
Special  Cause. 
If  a  mentally  normal  child  should  not  begin  his  school  life  until 
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seven  years  of  age,  he  migbt  be  put  at  once  into  the  Primary 
Transition  Department,  to  remain  for  two  years  or  less  according 
to  his  degree  of  maturity ;  after  which  he  might  enter  the  Elemen- 
tary Department  and  proceed  according  to  the  regular  course. 

If  he  were  already  unquestionably  past  the  stage  of  ^^childhood 
proper,'^  the  stage  for  the  Play  School,  or  Primary  Department, — 
say  nine  or  ten  years  of  age, — ^when  first  sent  to  sdiool,  the  boy  (or 
girl),  might  still  be  put  into  the  Primary  Transition'  Department 
for  a  few  months  for  special  instruction,  if  it  were  not  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year,  and  be  there  given  the  rudiments  of  read- 
ing and  of  number  work  (if  he  had  not  already  absorbed  them  at 
home),  or  he  might  enter  the  Elementary  Department  at  once  if 
hd  should  begin  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Al- 
though his  mind  would  probably  be  less  well  developed  than  the 
minds  of  his  classmates,  who  would  generally  have  spent  about  four 
years  in  the  Play  School  and  Primary  Transition  Department  to- 
gether, yet  the  work  of  the  Elementary  Department  would  be  so 
largely  independent  of  what  precedes  and  follows  it  that  any  nor- 
mal child  at  the  stage  of  growth  corresponding  to  this  department 
of  the  school  would  be  able  to  pursue  the  curriculum  of  the  de- 
partment satisfactorily  even  though  this  were  the  beginning  of 
school  life  for  him,  and  would  be  able  to  leave  this  department  for 
the  Secondary  Transition  Department  when  he  should  reach  the 
stage  of  puberty,  even  though  the  lack  of  early  opportunity  would 
probably  prevent  the  education  of  one  who  had  thus  begun  school 
in  the  Elementary  Department  from  being  as  thoroughly  good  as 
that  of  his  more  fortunate  classmates. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  a  boy  (or  girl)  who  for  some 
special  reason,  as  ill  health  in  childhood  or  a  life  spent  in  the  back- 
woods, were  eleven  or  more  years  old  when  first  brought  to  school, 
at  which  time  we  may. suppose  him  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  "the 
three  K's."  In  this  case,  if  it  were  not  the  time  at  which  a  class 
of  the  Elementary  Department  were  beginning,  the  boy  might 
spend  the  intervening  months  in  the  Primary  Transition  Depart- 
ment, but  as  soon  as  an  Elementary  Department  class  should  be- 
pin  I  would  put  him  into  it.  Further  than  this,  if  he  should  ma- 
ture early,  should  enter  upon  adolescence  at  thirteen,  say,  and 
should  be  restless  and  dissatisfied  to  be  working  with  younger  or 
less  mature  children,  I  would  then  put  him  into  the  Secondary 
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Transition  Department,  even  though  he  had  spent  less  than  three 
yean  in  all  in  school,  and  thon^  he  were  manifestly  inferior  in 
his  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  English,  etc  to  the  classmates  who  re- 
mained in  the  Elementary  Department  when  he  was  taken  out  of 
it 

Finally,  if  a  youth  should  have  had  no  opportunity  for  sdiool- 
ing  before  adolescence,  and  at  fifteen  (or,  for  that  matter  at  twen- 
ty)j  should  come  to  school  unable  to  read  and  write,  I  would  not 
only  not  have  him  begin  in  the  Primary  Department,  I  would  not 
have  him  begin  in  the  Elementary  Department,  but  would  put  him 
at  once  into  the  Secondary  Transition  Department,  having  him 
devote  to  special  coaching  in  reading,  writing  and  aritiimietic,  the 
time  spent  by  his  classmates  in  elective  work,  and  in  the  English 
reading  course.  In  two  years  at  most,  I  am  confident, — ^judging 
not  alone,  by  the  light  of  psychology,  but  also,  by  that  of  history 
and  biography, — ^the  normally  endowed  youth,  though  ignorant 
as  a  savage  at  the  start,  would  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  curriculum 
of  the  adolescent,  or  Secondary  Department  with  profit  Of 
course  he  would  not  be  as  thoroughly  educated  as  his  fellows,  who 
had  had  the  advantage  of  a  school  in  each  of  the  lower  stages  of 
their  development ;  he  would  be  at  an  unquestionable  disadvantage ; 
his  work  would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  harder  for  him  and  would 
seem  more  uncouth  to  his  fellows;  but  nevertheless  he  would  be 
able  to  enter  upon  and  pursue  a  secondary  education, —  and  should 
be  set  at  that,  not  at  primary  or  at  intermediate  school  work, — be- 
cause he  would  be  in  the  stage  of  development  for  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

THE  END. 


At  the  time  this  study  was  planned  few  American  school  authorities  would 
make  room  at  all  for  what  I  have  called  a  Secondary  Transition  department  and 
what  some  cities  (as  Los  Angeles)  call  an  Intermediate  school  and  others  (as 
Worcester)  call  a  preparatory  school.  At  the  time  this  essay  on  the  Organisa- 
tion of  Education  took  its  final  form  I  had  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  getting 
a  modification  of  my  Secondary  Transition  department  substituted  for  the  usuel! 
first  year  of  high  school  in  a  western  city,  and  later  pushed  down  into  the 
"grammar  school"  period  of  school  life.  I  was  influenced  oy  such  practical  con- 
siderations as  these  to  treat  this  transition  department  as  a  short  course  to  be 
substituted  for  the  usual  eighth  grade.  At  the  present  time  I  rejoice  to  know 
that  the  conservative,  presentation  I  have  given  to  the  subject  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  that  a  number  of  progressive  cities  (including  my  present  home, 
Los  Angeles)  have  adopted  a  three-year  transition  department  be^ningas  low 
as  the  seventh  grade,  F.  IV.   S. 
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'VAEIABLE  quantity,  through  the  centuries,  the 

A  University  has  come  to  signify  the  rounding  out  of 

the  educational  system.  There  are  still  many  par- 
odies in  existence  today,  shingles  hung  out,  hut 
though  full  of  promise  as  they  may  be,  are  unworthy 
of  the  name.  The  term  has  often  been  expressive 
rather  of  the  ambition  and  zeal  of  the  founders; 
here  and  there  resumption  of  the  name  "college" 
has  been  a  recognition  of  the  logic  of  events.  What  the  American 
University  is  to  be  scarcely  yet  appears.  One  may  be  peHnitted, 
perhaps,  to  conjecture.  The  brow  of  a  certain  hill  is  crowned 
with  expensive  buildings,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  University.  A 
company  of  enthusiastic,  trained  scholars  were  provided  with  quar* 
ters  in  renovated  residences  and  tenements.  From  the  unosten- 
tatious beginning  graduate  study  in  American  was  commenced.  By 
their  fruits  they  are  known.    That  was  a  University. 

The  purpose  of  a  University  is  three-fold — ^investigation  and  re- 
search ;  instruction  at  the  University  site  and  by  extension ;  pub- 
lication and  propaganda.  A  university  is  not  a  home  nor  a  refuge 
nor  an  elemosynery  institution.  Every  man  on  the  staff  should  be 
a  producer,  a  student,  a  scholar.  If  the  time  of  productivity  has 
ceased,  then  the  professor  should  be  one  whose  activities  have 
brought  honor  to  the.  institution  and  increased  range  and  useful- 
ness to  his  department  of  learning  or  else  he  should  be  one  whose 
life  has  grown  mellow  with  time,  his  judgment  saner  by  experi- 
ence, and  his  presence  a  benediction  and  a  stimulus  to  younger 
men.  Agassiz,  Gray,  Dana,  Winchell,  LeConte,  and  scores  of 
scholars  attest  the  value  of  a  life  that  never  dies.  The  Faculty  do 
not  own  the  University.  It  is  too  large  a  heritage  to  hand  over  to 
any  one  class  or  generation  of  men.  The  professor  is  the  servant 
of  the  Institution,  and  to  it  owes  ever  and  always  his  best  endeavor. 
The  American  scholar  has  not  come  to  his  own.  He  has  realized 
but  some  single  phase  of  his  true  self.  An  apostle  of  truth  the 
scholar  should  urgently  seek  where  truth  is  to  be  found.    As  one 
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who  has  realized  the  moulding  power  of  wisdom,  he  should  show  a 
life  thus  moulded.  Students  should  not  only  behold  a  prodigy  of 
information,  they  should  feel  the  superb  manliness,  the  power  of 
a  genuine  life,  and  the  matchless  finish  of  a  sound  culture. 

A  University  professor  approached  his  president  for  an  advance 
in  salary,  urging  that  his  paltry  three  thousand  and  more  was  too 
beggarly  a  pittance  for  his  family.  In  that  same  university  the 
Alumni  met  to  celebrate  their  beloved  Alma  Mater,  and  on  con- 
clusion sent  the  bill,  some  two  hundred  dollars  or  less,  to  the  Uni- 
versity comptroller  for  settlement.  And  the  latter  case  is  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  the  former.  A  University  recently  sent  a  plea  to 
its  graduates  begging  funds  for  its  starving  faculty.  And  yet  the 
assistant  professors  at  that  time  were  receiving  on  the  University 
showing,  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  more  than  the  average  business 
man  has  for  the  support  of  his  family.  If  the  simple  life  should 
be  exemplified  by  any  one,  it  should  be  practised  by  University  in- 
structors before  the  thousands  of  young  folk  whose  habits  are  still 
in  the  forming. 

Around  every  live  teaching  body  there  gathers  a  company  of 
those  to  be  taught.  These  students  are  the  seed  of  a  better  genera- 
tion. Learning,  devotion  to  their  cause  and  calling,  and  the  shaping 
of  a  right  manner  of  life  are  all  part  of  their  great  discipleship.  But 
the  University  can  not  wait  to  mould  society  by  such  indirect 
means  alone.  Every  member  of  the  staff  is  a  unit  in  the  social 
order.  There  is  no  partition  wall  between  the  Town  and  the  Uni- 
versity. As  the  man  of  wealth  gives  of  his  means,  so  the  scholar 
gives  of  his  learning  and  wisdom.  Through  University  extension 
the  great  mass  of  people  are  to  be  reached  and  leavened.  Public 
taste  must  be  trained :  appreciation  of  the  best  things  must  be  in- 
culcated. It  is  the  writer^s  experience  that  the  public  is  eager, 
ready,  and  though  chargeable  sometimes  with  lack  in  judgment  yet 
always  reasonable. 

The  third  form  of  activity  is  the  printing  press.  To  put  the 
price  of  needed  books  above  the  purse  of  any  class  of  people  is  to 
rob  those  people  and  so  far  fall  short  of  the  University's  mission. 
The  University  is  incomplete  without  a  University  Press,  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  be  heard  to  every  man  with  something  to  say, 
and  bringing  learning  within  the  reach  of  all  who  really  desire  it. 

A  University  Faculty  is  a  study,  often  a  conundrum.    With  all 
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their  attainments  they  are  still  human,  and  training  often  makes 
them  only  more  intensely  human.  One  man  is  elated  by  a  success 
and  is  prone  to  think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought,  or  at 
least  more  highly  than  others  are  wont  to  think  of  him.  Others, 
to  quote  a  statesman's  view  of  a  modem  hero,  are  "disagreable  but 
effective."  To  marshal  the  forces  of  a  University,  keep  them  in 
combinations  that  are  harmonious,  keep  them  all  busy,  and  all  the 
time  to  promote  peace, — is  a  task  calling  for  consummate  general- 
ship. A  successful  University  president  is  a  veritable  captain  of 
industry.  And  it  is  his  glory  if  he  can  build  up  a  company  of 
productive  scholars  who  with  power  to  discover  and  formulate 
knowledge  combine  the  love  of  dividing  it  with  their  fellows  occu- 
pied in  other  pursuits. 

IL 

*  For  such  an  aggregation  of  talent  and  efficiency,  a  strong  mate- 
rial equipment  is  necessary,  something  like  the  accompanying  plan 
plus,  of  course,  such  landscape  and  achitectural  features  as  each 
several  case  permits.  This  is  a  University.  The  buildings  should  be 
of  fire-proof  material,  massive,  simple  yet  imposing,  of  harmonious 
architecture  and  adapted  to  the  use  intended.  The  main  buildings 
would  be  cheap  at  a  half-million  each,  the  library  and  chapel 
should  cost  each  at  least  a  million.  Each  of  the  latter  two  crowns 
a  group,  each  group  complete  in  itself.  The  library  dominates  the 
approadi:  the  chapel  dominates  the  whole  as  religion  (not  theol- 
ogy) has  dominated  history.  Add  space  and  depth  to  this  campus 
and  we  have  an  effect  that  could  not  be  otherwise  than  magnifi- 
cently imposing. 

About  this  centre  might  be  grouped  the  residence  colleges,  each 
three-fold  with  its  dormitory,  refectory,  and  chapel  for  family 
prayers.  Herding  students  in  huge  barracks  has  anything  but  a- 
cultural  influence — ^like  stacking  eggs  in  a  crate,  each  in  its  little 
cell  isolated  from  every  other.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  beyond  all  else  given  their  students  ideal  homing 
facilities  and  are  largely  responsible  for  the  home  idea  to  which 
Englishmen  as  a  rule  so  tenaciously  cling.  Exclusive  some  might 
saj)  yet  from  these  surroundiniers  went  forth  the  Oxford  Reformers, 
Methodism,  Wiclif  and  LoUardism,  Toynbee  Hall,  and  other  move- 
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ments  that  have  shaken  England  and  changed  the  deetmies  of  the 
world. 

AflSliated  colleges  afford  opportunity  for  the  several  denomina- 
tions to  plant  their  seminaries,  thus  adding  to  and  deriving-  from 
the  advantages  of  the  general  plant  The  arts  that  are  for  the 
Building  advantageously  placed. 

Above  all  else  there  is  ample  provision  for  symmetrical  growth 
and  development,  all  parts  growing  together,  all  a  unit  at  any  and 
all  the  time. 

m 

Experiment  has  proved  and  approved  the  idea  of  University 
Extension,  effective  when  adequately  planned ;  possibly  somewhat 
as  follows : 

Division  of  XJifivEBSiTY  Extension. 

1.  Dean. 

2.  Stenographer. 

L    Department  of  Popular  Instruction. 

1.  Single  lecture,  readings. 

2.  Entertainments  of  high  grade — dramatic,  operatic,  illos* 
trated. 

8.  Lecture  series — courses  of  lectures  by  different  persons  on 
topics  more  or  less  related. 

4.  Lecture  groups — ^instructors  on  successive  days  give  courses 
of  lectures  on  extended  subjects.  Beference  library,  ster- 
eopticon,  maps  and  charts  may  accompany. 

5.  Organization  and  training  of  local  talent  for  home  talent 
entertainments.    Material  may  also  be  loaned  (rented). 

(1).  University  Faculty. 

(2).  Secretary. 

(8).  Eoute  Clerk. 

(4).  Stenographer. 

IL     Instruction  in  Absentia. 

1.  Instruction  may  be  taken  in  absentia  through  lectures,  pri- 
vate reading  as  directed  by  syllabi,  and  examinations. 
iWhere  a  class  can  be  formed  lecture  courses  may  be  given 
as  under  department  L 
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(1).    TJnivereity  Faculty. 
(2).     Seoretary  and  Registrar. 
(8).    Stenographer, 
m.     Stenographic  Bureau. 

1.  Typewritten  syllabi  for  classes. 

2.  General  university  business. 

IV.  Publicity. 
!•     Editor. 

2.    Field  Secretary. 

8.     Office  Secretary  and  Stenographer. 

V.  Literary:  Propaganda  by  publication  and  distribution  of 

articles,  bulletins,  pamphlets. 
1.     Clerk. 

Of  paramount  value  is  the  University  Press,  a  power  for  good 
if  judiciously  and  impartially  conducted.  Many  a  worthy  mann- 
script  passes  into  some  library  stack,  or  on  the  death  of  the  author 
into  the  waste,  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  publish.  Many  a  vol- 
nme  fails  to  reach  thousands  who  need,  by  reason  of  prohibitive 
price.  Into  how  many  meagre  libraries  and  collections  of  teach- 
ers and  pastors  should  the  publications  of  the  Clarendon  and  Uni- 
versity Presses  go,  for  example,  whereas  now  they  are  luxuries  to 
be  read  of  only  in  catalogues.  What  is  learning  worth,  but  to  be 
rubbed  into  men's  minds  and  souls  t  This,  then,  sums  up  the  teach- 
ing function  of  a  University. 

Seminar 
Instruction    j  Library 

Laboratory 
Lectures 
Extension     ■  [  Correspondence 
Entertainments 
'Publicity 
Publication  -{ Publication 
Propaganda 
But  all  this  is  naught  without  a  right  eisprit  de  corps.    There 
must  be  built  up  a  noble  tradition.    There  is  a  cumulative  effect 
of  good  works.     An  institution  that  has  become  recognized  for 
high  standards  and  ideals,  for  devotion  to  its  mission,  for  strenu- 
ous service  from  those  drawing  upon  its  resources,  gives  to  its 
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students  what  is  more  than  money  can  bny — character.  A  half 
century  since  a  band  of  scholars  joined  their  fortunes  and  agreed 
at  least  in  a  high  conception  of  their  calling.  That  spirit  never 
has  deserted  the  University  of  Michigan.  Likewise  at  the  found- 
ing of  Johns  Hopkins  University  scholarship  was  linked  with  de- 
votion. Just  so  President  Adams  coveted  choice  men  in  the  grand 
rally  at  Wisconsin.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  standard  de- 
partments in  every  University.  Above  that,  however,  a  faculty  is 
formed  of  men  whose  consecrated  powers  will  put  an  indelible 
imprint  on  the  institution  and  set  its  pace.  Find  a  man  and  make 
for  him  a  place.  Better  an  assemblage  of  lofty  though  isolated 
peaks  than  a  monotonous  level.  Better,  men  who  make  the  institu- 
tion known  than  for  men  to  be  known  from  the  institution  they 
serve.  A  high  intellectual  and  professional  standard;  a  lofty 
moral,  religious  ideal ;  and  a  vital,  pulsing  life — ^that  is  a  Univer- 
sity. 

IV. 

A  proviso  must  be  inserted  for  administration.  To  assign  exec- 
utive work  of  general  character  to  the  spare  hours  of  busy  instruc- 
tors is  to  work  injustice  to  the  man  and  detriment  to  the  institu- 
tion. Administration  is  a  business  and  worthy  of  somebody's  best 
hours,  worthy  too  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  render  working 
force  most  efficient.  Brain  power  is  the  thing  most  worthy  rather 
than  the  cheapest  as  we  are  too  wont  to  think. 

V. 

It  is  clear  to  see  that  the  cost  is  tremendous.  It  can  not  be  done 
for  less.    To  sum  up  the  diagram  and  its  implications : 

Six  buildings  (equipped)  @  $500,000  each, $8,000,000 

^Equipment  Science  Building,  additional,   260,000 

Gymnasium, 260,000 

Chapel,    500,000 

Medical  College  and  Hospital,  each  $1,000,000, 2,000,000 

Library,    1,000,000 

Eight  Residence  Colleges  and  Grounds  @  $250,000,  . .  2,000,000 

Woman's  Buildings, 1,000,000 

Athletic  Field  and  Buildings,   75,000 
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Administration  Building,   100,000 

Univerflity  Inn,   26,000 

Gronnds  (  ?)  but  $800,000, 800,000 

$10,500,000 
Annual  budget,  minimum,   $1,000,000:   capitalized 

at  5  per  cent 20,000,000 

Grand  Total,  $80,600,000 

That  would  make  a  University  possible.    Such  was  the  hallowed 
place  where  the  scholarly  poet  felt  that  he  could 
"Pace  the  long  avenue,  or  glide  adown 
The  stream-like  windings  of  that  glorious  street. 
An  eager  novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown !'' 

NOTE — ^Few  are  aware  that  already  American  XTniversities 
have  far  passed  this  mark.  A  half-dozen  or  more  are  more  richly 
endowed,  and  a  possible  dozen  are  on  the  million  dollar  budget  line 
or  beyond. 
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The  following  interesting  and  successful  experiment  in  pre-voca- 
tional  work  is  reported  in  the  Educational  Bulletin  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  It  will  be  suggestive,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation  by 
other  teachers. 

^^Supervising  Principal  J.  E.  Beachler,  of  Nutley,  has  organized 
under  the  manual  training  law  two  valuable  experiments  in  pre- 
vocational  work,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  school  for  boys 
is  now  well  into  its  second  year.  Under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who' 
knows  considerable  about  building,  and  who  may  be  termed  a  ^^jack-of 
all-trades/*  the  boys  work  in  an  old  school  building  which  they  have 
remodelled  to  meet  their  needs.  They  are  put  through  a  round  of 
experiences  which  consists  of  considerable  carpentry  work,  some  cabi- 
net making,  brick  laying,  cement  work,  lathe  work  and  a  little  forging; 
in  addition,  they  do  some  gardening. 

A  special  feature  is  made  of  outside  work.  Several  small  buildings 
have  been  erected  imder  the  direction  of  the  teacher;  one  of  these  is  a 
garage.  The  boys  are  also  encouraged  to  do  repair  work  for  their 
neighbors.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  repair  and  construction  work  is 
deducted  the  cost  of  material,  and  the  balance  is  retained  by  the  boy 
who  performed  the  work.  He  is  required  to  deposit  this  money  in  the 
bank  and  may  not  draw  any  part  of  his  savings  without  the  consent 
of  the  manual  training  supervisor.' 

A  teacher  of  related  academic  subjects  handles  the  regular  school 
work,  correlating  it  wherever  possible  with  the  practical  work.  The 
regular  hours  are  8.30  to  12  and  1.15  to  3.30.  Boys  are  admitted, 
however,  at  7.30  and  may  remain  for  work  until  5.30.  Half  the  day 
is  devoted  to  academic  work  and  the  other  half  to  manual  work. 

Thirty-six  over-age  boys  from  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of 
the  other  schools  were  enrolled  in  this  school. 

Mr.  Beachler  reports  the  experiment  satisfactory  from  every  point 
of  view.  He  has  now  added  a  department  which  gives  home-making 
work  to  a  group  of  girls.  While  this  department  has  not  been  organ- 
ized long  enough  to  prove  its  value,  everything  at  the  present  time 
points  to  success.'* 

Vol.  XIV,  "So.  9  of  the  University  of  Colorado  Bulletin  is  entitled 
'^Latin  and  Qreek  in  Education.'*  Dr.  George  Norlin,  Professor  of 
Greek,  in  the  introduction,  deplores  the  condition  of  "modem"  high 
school  curricula  which  fail  to  &id  room  for  classical  study,  and  points 
out  the  practical  benefits  of  studying  Latin  and  Greek  during  the  high 
school  age.  In  conclusion  he  says,  "When  a  student  reaches  college  he 
has  left  behind  him  those  years  in  which  his  mind  is  ^s  fit  for  the 
patient  mastery  of  the  details  of  language  study  as  it  is  unfit  for  a 
number  of  subjects  in  the  high  school  curriculum  which  have  taken  its 
place.'* 

Thorough  preparation  in  the  classical  languages  is  urged  by  prac- 
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tically  all  the  professors  in  the  TJniversiiy.  In  law,  in  engineering,  in 
medicine,  and  in  teaching,  the  value  of  a  basic  understanding  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  felt,  say  the  professors. 

Dr.  Norlin  cites  numerous  instances  where  college  professors  prefer 
students  with  an  understanding  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization 
through  a  study  of  these  languages.  He  refers  to  a  statement  of  the 
principals  of  the  five  Denver  High  Schools  in  which  they  uphold  the 
study  of  the  classics  as  affording  ^^discipline  in  logical  thought,  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  life,  personality,  and  religious  myth- 
ology of  the  ancients,  and  a  fluency  and  ease  in  speaking  and  writing 
good  English." 


T.  H.  Harris,  State  Superintendent,  Louisiana,  raises  a  question 
that  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  school  officials. 

"Complaint,"  he  says,  "is  pretty  general  in  all  the  states  that 
teachers  do  not  remain  long  in  the  same  positions,  but  wander  about 
from  place  to  place.  The  following  is  tiie  situation  for  Louisiana, 
excluding  New  Orleans,  where  the  teachers  are  somewhat  permanent 
in  their  positions : 
In  the  same  petition — 

Ten  years  or  more 2.14% 

Five  years,  only 2.76% 

Three  years,  only 9.49% 

One  year,  only 54.07% 

Excluding  the  beginners  who  are  teaching  their  first  session,  these 
figures  show  that  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  state, 
outside  of  New  Orleans,  swap  positions  every  year.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  a  teacher  who  remains  at  one  place  for  a  number 
of  years  would  grow  in  usefulness  from  session  to  session,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  right  teacher  in  the  right  position  should  be  retained 
as  long  as  possible.  In  order  to  do  this,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  such  teachers,  within  certain  limits,  where 
boards  are  able  so  to  do  ?" 


A  Bulletin  from  the  Department  of  Education  at  Washington  calls 
attention  to  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  popular  conception 
of  that  necessary  school  oflicial  known  as  the  "truant  ofl&cer." 

"The  old  idea  of  the  truant  officer  as  a  *kid  cop*  is  passing  away. 
The  new  truant  officer  is  a  man  of  entirely  different  type,  quite  fre- 
quently, in  fact,  a  woman.  In  several  cities  a  large  percentage  of 
fcruant  officers  are  college  graduates ;  in  other  cities  they  are  men  and 
women  with  experience  as  social  workers;  but  whether  college  gradu- 
ates or  not,  they  are  required  to  know  and  understand  the  home  con- 
ditions of  school  children." 

"Attendance  officers  of  the  new  type,"  the  report  goes  on  to  say, 
"are  interested  in  removing  fundamental  causes  of  truancy  rather  than 
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in  merely  catching  the  oflPenders.  The  chief  cause  of  the  failure  to 
obey  attendance  laws,  according  to  the  national  league  of  compulsory 
education  officials,  is  inadequate  family  life.  '  Besolutions  adopted  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  this  organization,  therefore,  called  for  *ade- 
quate  and  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws  for  the  protection  of 
childhood;  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  pertaining  to  the 
issuance  of  marriage  licenses  that  will  prevent  child  marriages  and 
prohibit  the  marriage  of  persons  physically,  morally,  and  mentally 
unfit  to  wed/  They  urge  that  the  juvenile  courts  be  given  definite 
authority  to  place  parents,  as  well  as  children  on  probation  for  tru- 
ancy and  delmquency;  they  ask  better  state  supervision  of  dependent 
children;  civil  service  for  all  truant  officers;  and  the  maintenance  of 

Parental  schools,  special  rooms  for  truants  and  incorrigibles,  and 
ealth  inspection  of  schools  as  material  factors  in  child  welfare. 
The  attendance  officer  of  the  new  type  is  to  be  a  far  better  trained 
man  or  woman  and  is  to  receive  better  pay.  Superintendents  of  some 
of  the  largest  school  systems  in  the  United  States  joined  in  advocating 
a  minimum  salary  of  $100  per  month,  with  services  for  12  months 
in  the  year,  in  order  that  the  officers  may  be  in  constant  touch  with 
the  home  conditions  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  the  league  of  compulsory  school  attendance  officials  in  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  bearing  on  attendance  problems.  As  part  of  the 
movement  for  better  attendance,  it  has  been  urged  that  a  permanent 
census  bureau' be  established  and  maintained  in  every  city  in  the 
United  States.*' 


There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many  children  and  youth 
in  our  public  schools  who  are  making  a  poor  showing  in  scholarship 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  are  insufficiently  or  improperly  fed.  The 
human  machine  whether  of  child  or  adult  will  not  run  without  fuel 
and  it  cannot  run  well  and  reach  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  with- 
out the  best  fuel.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  according  to  Edward  P. 
Brown,  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Welfare  of  School  Chil- 
dren, nearly  38,000  children  are  suffering  from  malnutrition.  The 
same  conditions  exist  all  over  the  country;  more,  of  course,  where  the 
population  is  congested  and  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  oftentimes  it 
will  be  found  that  the  same  causes  are  operating  in  well-favored  dis- 
tricts and  abundantly  account  for  backward  pupils,  for  failures  to  pass 
examinations,  and  for  cases  of  dropping  altogether  out  of  school.  Su- 
perintendent Maxwell  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  says : 

"Though  only  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  (of  New  York  City)  were  examined  last  year  by  the  physicians 
of  the  Department  of  health,  very  nearly  10,000  children  were  found 
to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition.  That  condition  may  arise  either, 
from  lack  of  food  or  from  defects  in  the  quality  or  preparation  of  the 
food  consumed.    The  latter  is  probably  the  cause  of  most  of  the  cases. 
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Whatever  the  cause  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  child  who  is  snffer- 
ing  from  mabiutrition  cannot  pay  attention,  cannot  learn  to  study,  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  the  educative  process.  Hence  arises  the  necessity 
for  supplying  wholesome  food  within  the  school  building  in  our  con- 
gested neighborhoods,  on  which  the  pupils  may  expend  the  pennies 
given  them  for  lunch  rather  than  on  the  wretched  pickles,  candy  and 
cake  with  which  they  are  tempted  in  the  streets.  I  definitely  recom- 
mend that  such  a  system  be  organized.  The  cost  may  be  materially  re- 
duced by  utilizing  our  teachers  of  cooking  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
work.  It  may  be  even  possible  to  use  the  services  of  our  girl  pupils 
in  the  upper  grades  in  the  cooking  classes.  In  many  of  our  high 
school^  food  is  supplied  by  caterers  who  have  obtained  the  privilege 
from  ttie  board  and  who  make  considerable  profit  from  the  service.  Li 
my  judgment  this  plan  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Food,  if  furnished 
in  schools  at  all,  diould  be  furnished  at  cost  price/' 

We  call  attention  to  the  conclusion,  in  this  number,  of  Dr.  Fred- 
eric Sanders'  valuable  treatise  upon  *The  Organization  of  Education,'' 
the  first  chapter  of  which  appeared  in  Education  for  January,  1914. 
Dr.  Sanders  was  well  qualified  for  the  ambitious  task  which  he  set 
before  himself  to  find  a  practical  and  reasonably  definite  plan  for  tiie 
reorganization  of  our  American  School  system.  In  his  scheme  he 
has  sought  to  retain  '^that  which  is  essential  to  the  general  education 
of  every  future  man  and  woman";  and  at  the  same  time  to  fibad  a 
pUce  for  "the  various  forms  of  special,  technical  or  other  vocational 
training  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  individual  boy  or  girl."  We 
have  followed  the  argument  with  deep  interest  and  have  found  our- 
selves squaring  the  various  considerations  presented,  with  what  we 
have  observed  locally  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  our  own 
neighborhood,  and  in  a  considerable  range  of  experience  in  the  school- 
ing of  several  children  under  our  own  personal  direction.  We  especially 
approve  the  consideration  of  the  individual  needs  of  each  particular 
child  which  Dr.  Sanders'  plan  provides;  also  the  provision  which  he 
makes  for  the  avoidance  of  over-pressure  upon  the  eirls  at  times 
when  functional  activities  make  insistance  upon  school  routine  and 
preparation  for  recitations  and  exacting  examinations  a  serious  menace 
to  health.  The  school,  in  his  system,  is  made  to  meet  very  happily 
the  demands  of  the  young  human  being's  physical  and  mental  devel- 
opment as  he  passes  from  childhood  to  youth  and  from  youth  to  ma- 
turity. 

We  believe  that  these  chapters  will  have  a  real  influence  in  the  grad- 
ual re-shaping  of  our  educational  practices,  even  though  it  may  prove 
impossible  to  adopt  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Should  there  be  a  wide  demand  for  the  publication  of  Dr.  San- 
ders' work  in  book  form,  Education  is  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
matter.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  as  to  tbeir 
impressions  upon  this  subject. 
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Comparative  Studies  jn  Education.  The  comparative  view  of 
different  countries  in  regard  to  education  has  interest  as  well  as  im- 
portance; at  the  same  time  it  is  apt  to  be  extremely  misleading  be- 
cause its  actual  value  depends  upon  many  conditions*  that  are  seldom 
taken  into  account  A  very  common  comparison  has  reference  to  the 
proportion  of  the  population  enrolled  in  elementary  schools.  In  its 
crude  form  this  is  significant.  It  indicates  the  extent  of  the  school 
provision  and  the  readiness  or  obligation  of  the  people  to  profit  by  the 
provision.  But  an  enrollment  of  14  per  cent  of  the  population  may 
not  have  a  lower  value  than  the  rate  of  16  or  even  18  per  cent.  That 
depends  upon  the  ratio  which  the  population  of  school  age  bears  to 
the  total  population^  and  also  upon  the  length  of  the  school  year.  It 
is  obviously  absurd^  also,  to  compare  school  enrollment  in  an  Empire 
of  the  extent  and  ethical  conditions  of  Bussia  with  the  same  item  in 
a  small  kingdom  with  homogeneous  population  like  Sweden.  Careful 
study  of  the  differing  conditions  of  foreign  countries,  as  regards  den- 
sity of  population,  and  radical  diversity,  has  led  to  the  opinion  on  the 
part  of  specialists  that  a  ratio  of  school  enrollment  to  population  less 
than  10  per  cent  indicates  conditions  that  preclude  comparison  with 
countries  in  which  the  ratios  range  from  10  to  16  per  cent.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  entire  population,  white  and  colored  of  the  provinces  of 
South  Africa  be  considered,  the  school  enrollment  falls  below  2  per 
cent,  but  if  the  white  popxdation  and  the  schools  for  the  whites  are 
alone  considered,  the  ratios  measure  well  up  with  the  highest  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  ratios  greatly  exceeding  the  normal  are 
often  found  in  pioneer  communities  where  the  legal  school  age  is  ex- 
tended beyond  the  customary  limit,  so  that  young  people  forced  to  bear 
their  part  in  the  work  of  frontier  settlements,  can  alternate  school 
with  work  up  to  21  years  of  age. 

Another  item  which  is  frequently  selected  for  comparative  pur- 
poses is  that  of  school  expenditure  per  capita  of  population.  As  a 
measure  of  popular  interest  this  is  aJways  important;  but  where  the 
pNsr  capita  greatly  exceeds  the  medium,  it  indicates  peculiar  condi- 
tions such  as  exist  in  new  countries  where  everything  is  to  be  sup- 
plied at  once,  or  unusual  expenditures  that  are  not  separately  tabu- 
lated. 


Substitutes  for  Statistical  Data.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  tendency  to  supplement  or  replace  statistical  data  by  other  meas- 
ures of  educational  efficiency.  This  tendency  appears  in  ^e  discus- 
sions of  nationalism,  and  internationalism  which  are  becoming  quite 
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common.  Dr.  Kem6ny,  of  Budapest^  who  has  given  a  historical  sur- 
vey of  this  tendency  in  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  '^L'enseignement 
international/'  quotes  the  sentence  in  which  Dr.  Harris  summed  up 
the  import  of  this  fonn  of  enlightenment.  He  said,  "While  individu- 
alism develops  through  education,  at  the  same  time  through  educa- 
tion, it  makes  the  in<Uvidual  universal^  so  that  the  more  free  the  race 
is,  the  more  it  participates  in  the  life  of  all  races  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.'' 

Dr.  Eem^ny  refers  also  to  the  essays  on  the  "International  Mind" 
by  Dr.  N.  M.  Butler  and  to  the  work  by  Dr.  Stein,  Die  Nationalidee 
in  Idchte  der  Soziologie.  A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  Herder,  German  poet  and  philosopher,  that  *'the 
national  will  is  a  stage  in  the  transition  toward  internationalism." 

In  spite  of  these  eloquent  tributes  to  high  ideals,  the  world  never 
seemed  so  far  as  it  is  today  from  realizing  the  spirit  of  international- 
ism. 


Influences  Working  Against  and  for  International  Rela- 
tions. The  suddenness  and  needlessness  of  the  European  conflict  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  efforts  for  promoting  world-wide  fraternal 
relations  that  were  in  full  activity  when  the  terrible  call  to  arms  in  the 
early  days  of  August  startled  the  nations.  The  Rhodes  scholarships  fur- 
nish concrete  example  of  an  effort  at  promoting  the  international 
spirit  in  a  limited  but  powerful  sphere.  In  a  characteristic  letter  to 
the  London  Times,  Dr.  Parkin  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Rhodes 
scholarships  for  Germany  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  war.  This 
suggestion,  however,  meets  with  opposition  in  university  circles  of 
Great  Britain.  As  one  critic  observes,  "It  is  one  thing  for  the  Rhodes 
Trustees  to  be  willing,  when  the  war  is  over,  to  go  on  under  the  tes- 
tamentary plan,  with  more  German  scholars.  But  for  a  long  time  to 
come  it  will  be  quite  another  to  persuade  the  colleges  to  accept  these 
Germans.  The  disciplinary  risks  would  be  altogether  too  great  Even 
supposing  colleges  were  willing  to  accept  the  Germans,  are  they  likely 
to  be  willing  to  come?  For  a  very  considerable  time  the  German 
scholarships  must  be  a  dead  letter." 

A  wider  and  it  would  seem  more  effectual  effort  at  developing  the 
international  spirit  was  the  work  of  the  Students*  Christian  Union,  of 
which  the  moving  force  has  been  Dr.  J.  R.  Mott  The  enthusiasm 
which  Dr.  Mott  everywhere  inspires  was  evident  in  a  recent  meeting 
held  in  Balliol  Hall,  Oxford.  Of  this  occasion  a  reporter  writes  "To 
gather  400  undergraduates  for  a  religious  meeting  is  at  any  time  a 
somewhat  unusual  thing,  but  it  is  especially  so  when  that  number 
means  a  third  of  those  in  residence.  Dr.  Mott  held  his  audience 
completely,  though  his  speech  went  well  beyond  the  10  p.  m.  limit 
which  is  tacitly  established  in  Oxford;  in  fact,  had  he  followed 
Chinese  usage  and  spoken  for  three  hours,  as  he  told  his  audience  had 
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been  his  custom  in  the  East,  he  would  certainly  have  kept  a  large  part 
of  his  hearers/* 

Notwithstanding  the  high  hopes  entertained  by  Dr.  Mott  as  to  the 
continuance  of  the  work  in  Prance  and  Grennany,  there  are  sad  evi- 
dences that  it  has  been  crippled  if  not  practically  destroyed. 

The  counter  picture  to  this  disruption  of  ties,  which  it  was  fondly 
hoped  would  be  lasting,  is  presented  in  the  growing  spirit  of  union 
between  the  nations  which  preserve  most  completely  the  traditions  of 
Boman  civilization.  A  movement  for  promoting  intellectual  relations 
between  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  has  assumed  definite  form  under 
the  organizing  impulse  of  the  French  leaders.  For  the  promotion  of 
these  relations  an  office  is  maintained  in  Paris,  and  its  influence  is 
rapidly  spreading  to  the  states  of  South  America.  At  the  same  time 
Spain  and  Portugal,  both  of  which  are  gradually  moving  toward  the 
realization  of  democratic  ideals  in  popiuar  education,  has  a  similar 
organization  called  Ibero-American  Union,  in  which  aU  the  Latin 
nations  will  participate  and  contribute  to  the  cost  of  maintenance 
after  the  example  of  the  Pan-American  Union  at  Washington.  The 
office  of  the  former  Union  is  established  in  Madrid  and  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  the  Spanish  Government  and  the  various  chambers  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  peninsula. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  possible  effects  of  the  war  in  cementing 
intellectual  bonds  between  the  allies,  but  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  the  sympathies  excited  by  the  fate  of  Belgium  will  have  a 
lasting  effect  upon  the  exclusive  spirit  hitherto  cultivated  in  the  two 
ancient  universities  of  England.  At  the  present  time  Oxford  is  asy- 
lum for  about  four  hundred  Belgians,  most  of  whom  are  refugee 
professors.  Necessarily  the  number  of  students  is  small,  as  Sie 
Belgian  authorities  wish  to  be  in  a  position  to  call  out  all  unmarried 
men  between  18  and  30.  Therefore  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  Bel- 
gian students  are  enjoying  Oxford '  hospitality.  The  professors  on 
the  contrary,  most  of  whom  have  passed  the  age  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  have  become,  it  is  said  *^quite  an  Oxford  Institution, 
bringing  an  element  of  charm  and  friendliness^'  into  that  center.  The 
Union  Society  at  Oxford  has  extended  to  all  representatives  of  the 
Belgian  universities  the  privilege  of  free  use  of  the  society's  rooms, 
and  has  added  to  its  list  of  papers  the  Ind^pendance  Beige,  which  is 
now  published  in  London.  , 


The  Pope  as  Mediator.  The  new  Pope,  Benedict  XV,  attracts 
special  attention  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  eventual  mediation  be- 
tween the  warring  nations,  and  consequently  his  preparation  for  the 
role  is  carefully  considered.  It  is  recalled  that  before  he  was  arch- 
bishop of  Bologna,  he  had  exceptional  opportunity  for  studying  at 
first  hand,  the  main  problems  of  Europe,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  nomi- 
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nated  to  the  Papal  chair,  he  selected  for  one  of  his  councillors,  Cardi- 
nal Domenico  Ferrata,  diBtinguished  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  traditional  diplomacy  of  Rome.  Prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  See  . 
of  Bologna  the  present  Pope  had  been  employed  at  different  times  in 
delicate  missions  to  (Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  France,  in 
which  he  showed  great  tact  in  efforts  at  harmonizing  these  several 
countries  with  the  Papacy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
the  revision  of  the  sacied  texts  which  held  its  important  reunions  at 
the  University  of  Louvain,  and,  also,  of  the  committee  appointed  for 
the  investigation  of  Christian  international  law,  which  held  a  con- 
ference at  Li6ge  early  in  August  of  the  present  year.  In  all  these 
relations  he  has  been  actuated  by  the  conviction  tiiat  the  church  has 
a  high  temporal,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  mission. 

A.  T.  S. 


The  Frost  Shade 

The  Frost  Shade  comes  to  the  weed-patch  by  the  wall 
When  she  hears  the  jolly  chick-a-dees  brave  call — 
When  she  hears  the  junco  trill  from  the  sumac  low 
She  picks  the  nuts  and  berries  that  are  left  in  beds  of  snow, 
And  hastens  to  her  woodland  home  where  winter-fairies  go. 

The  Frost  Shade  serves  the  fairies  in  her  home  by  the  wool-flecked 

tree. 
The  best  of  ihe  orange  bitter-sweet  that  hung  from  the  naked  tree. 
She  puts  the  fruit  and  the  softest  rind 
Vith  cream,  whipped  light  by  the  Northern  Wind, 
In  serving-cups  of  aster-shells— the  daintiest  prettiest  kind. 

The  Frost  Shade  gives  these  favors — wild-carrot  parasols  white. 

To  the  Frost  Fays  after  the  dancing  when  the  burr-bells  chime — (Jood- 

night, 
Then  all  the  little  ice-folk  flit  away — ^away — ^away 
To  the  doors  of  their  caves..    Full  wide  they  sway 
At  the  top  of  each  winter  milk-weed  spray. 

Then  the  Frost  Shade  lifts  her  lips  for  Jack^s  last  kiss, 

Do  you  think  his  kiss-smacks  ever  are  amiss  ? 

And  then?  0  then —  the  moon  laughs  loud  like  silvery  horn 

And  Laughter  blends  with  Sunshine.    It  is  mom, 

And  Spring — ^glad  Spring  is  bom. 

— Minnie  E.  Hays. 
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ROBIN  HOOD.  By  Maude  Radford  Wai-ren.  formerly  Instructor  in 
English  in  the  University  of  Chicag^o.  Author  of  "King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights."    Cloth,  12mo.,  290  pages,  Price,  50  cents.    Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Intrinsically,  Robin  Hood  is  a  book  for  children.  Few  reading  books 
which  attempt  to  adapt  so-called  standard  literature  to  the  compre- 
hension of  young  minds  have  been  so  completely  successful  in  avoiding 
manners  of  thought  and  style  comprehensible  to  mature  minds  only. 
Few  books  in  make-up  and  appearance  so  ably  second  the  author's  effort. 
The  characters  are  distinct,  and  with  the  child's  active  imagination  will 
become  entities  to  impersonate  and  examples  to  imitate.  The  back- 
ground is  true  in  every  detail  and  of  unusual  educative  value.  Local 
color  is  heightened  by  the  old-time  ballads  and  music,  than  which  noth- 
ing is  more  truly  characteristic  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  people. 

KEEPING  FIT.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden,  author  of  "Rising  in  the 
World,*'  etc.  12mo,  cloth  $1.25  net;  postage  extra.  Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
«11  Company. 

The  many  readers  of  Dr.  !Marden's  Inspirational  and  efBciency  books 
will  welcome  this  one  from  his  pen,  on  such  a  practical  and  helpful 
subject  as  "Keeping  Fit."  The  book  is  precisely  what  its  name  im- 
plies— a  plain  presentment  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  one's  mind  and 
body  in  good  trim,  in  order  to  do  one's  work  properly.  It  is  the  modern 
business  doctrine  of  efficiency  applied  to  the  individual.  . 

COLLEGE  PHYSIOGRAPHY.  By  Ralph  Stockman  Tarr,  Late  Profes- 
^r  of  Dynamic  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  in  Cornell  University. 
Published  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Lawrence  Martin  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.    The  Macmlllan  Company.     Price  $3.50. 

While  primarily  intended  for  use  as  a  text  book  in  elementary  courses 
in  universities  and  colleges,  normal  and  high  schools,  this  volume  will- 
prove  of  real  interest  and  practical  value  to  mature  readers  in  all  walks 
of  life.  It  presents  the  geographical  features  of  the  earth,  the  natural 
processes  in  operation,  the  physical  geography  of  the  ocean,  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  atmosphere.  The  relations  of  physical  geography  to 
life,  and  especially  to  the  life  of  man  are  emphasized.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  and  valuable  book. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Vol.  XI. 
The  Period'  of  the  French  Revolution.  Edited  by  Sir.  A.  W.  Ward, 
Litt.D.,  F.  B.  A.  and  A.  R.  Waller,  M,A.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price  $2,50. 

There  are  fourteen  volumes  in  this  splendid  set  of  books,  giving  scope 
for  an  elaborate  treatment  of  English  literature    The  plan  of  giving  a 
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volume  to  a  given  subject  or  period  enables  the  student  who  is  special- 
izing to  select  the  material  that  suits  his  need.  For  instance,  the  period 
of  the  Benaissance  is  coYered  by  Vol.  III.  Two  volumes,  V  and  VI  are 
devoted  to  the  Drama,  two,  vols.  XIII  and  XIV  to  the  Victorian  Age, 
etc.  The  present  volume  besides  giving  a  full  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  composition  and  expression  during  the  period  indicated 
by  its  title,  has  very  interesting  chapters  on  book  production  and  dis- 
tribution and  on  children's  books  and  school  books  of  the  period. 

THE  TALE  OF  LOHENGRIN,  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SWAN,  AFTER  THE 
DRAMA  OF  RICHARD  WAGNER.  By  T.  W.  RoUeston.  Presented  by 
Willy  Pogany.    T.  Y.  Crowell  Company.    Price  $5.00. 

This  superb  volume  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  a  work  of 
art  of  the  highest  order, — a  triumph  of  several  arts,  among  which  we 
might  name  tho.se  of  the  engraver,  the  printer  and  the  bindei*.  The  story 
of  Lohengrin  is  told  in  illuminated  letters,  upon  pages  of  softest  tint 
and  illustrated  with  drawings  that  tell  to  the  eye  the  mystery,  the  su- 
pernatural and  almost  uncanny  motif  of  the  theme.  The  treatment 
given  to  the  poem  by  means  of  the  illustrations  and  the  color  scheme 
affects  one  very  much  as  the  music  does  when  rendered  by  a  master. 
The  illuminated  title  page  is  a  work  full  of  symbolism,  showing  the 
great  human  experiences  of  life,  struggle,  joy,  sorrow,  death.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  love  music  or  painting  or  poetry,  should  make  an 
effort  to  see  this  book.  It  would  make  a  superb  gift  for  a  wedding,  or 
for  the  birthday  of  one  who  is  passionately  fond  of  music.  Get  your 
public  library  to  add  it  to  its  list.  It  will  be  a  refining  influence  in  the 
community.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  makes  one  eager  ^to  love  and 
achieve  and  live. 

READINGS  IN  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Francis  William 
Coker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  Ohio  University.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

This  is  a  valuable  college  text  book  which  takes  the  student  directly 
to  the  original  writings  of  the  great  thinkers  on  political  science, — 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Dante,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Bentham  and 
others.  It  will  thus  stimulate  and  guide  the  student  who  wishes  to  do 
his  own  thinking. 

EDUCATION  THROUGH  PLAY.  By  Henry  S.  Curtis.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  value  of  play  as  an  educative  influence  is  a  modern  discovery, 
and  it  is  being,  happily,  introduced  into  the  school  and  community  life 
all  over  the  country.  Of  course,  it  has  always  been  With  us.  All  young 
animals  play.  But  its  recognition  and  conscious  evaluation  are  mod- 
ern. This  book  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  by  one  who  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Education.  The  influence  of  play  upon  the 
physical,   mental   and    moral   life    is    strongly   brought    out.      The    best 
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games  and  folk  dances  are  described.  Statistics  are  given  and  de- 
scriptions of  what  various  communities  are  doing  in  the  establishment 
of  properly  supervised  playgrounds  are  furnished  that  will  be  most 
helpful  to  those  who  are  considering  these  matters.  The  book  is  a 
compendium  of  information  on  an  important  subject. 

FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS,  ITS  CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES.  By 
Henry  Herbert  Goddard,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  for  Feeble  Minded  Boys  and 
Girls.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $4.00. 

The  valuable  work  done  for  the  past  Ave  years  in  the  above-named 
school  is  fully  reported  in  this  volume.  The  subject  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  is  one  upon  which  educators  have  only  recently  commenced  serious 
investigations.  It  is  a  fruitful  field  of  study  and  studies  in  this  field 
are  destined  to  yield  important  results.  Details  of  327  cases  are  pre- 
sented in  the  present  volume.  The  subject  is  thus  concretely  rather 
than  theoretically  considered.  Yet  the  discussion  of  these  cases  is  made 
wholly  impersonal.  While  very  cautious  in  deducing  conclusions  be- 
cause of  the  recognized  subtlety  and  elusiveness  of  the  causes  of  feeble- 
mindedness, the  author  nevertheless  throws  much  light  upon  the  causes 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  cases.  Parents  and  teachers  would  do  well 
to  read  carefully  and  thoughtfully  these  wonderfully  interesting 
chapters. 

CHEMISTRY  OP  FAMILIAR  THINGS.  By  Samuel  Schmucker  Sadtle^, 
S.B.    J,  B.  Lippincott  Company.    Price  $1.75  net. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  valuable  book,  both  for  the  classroom  and 
for  the  home.  Its  spirit  is  scientific,  but  its  language  is  non-technical 
and  easily  imderstood.  The  reader  will  find  here  the  information  that 
is  so  necessary  for  every  household's  welfare, — he  will  come  to  know 
why  we  should  have  fresh  air,  and  how  to  get  it;  the  chemistry  of 
water,  foods,  textiles,  light,  heat,  and  many  other  things  related  to 
practical  daily  life.  Domestic  Science  classes  will  wish  to  add  this 
volume  to  their  libraries  and  it  should  be  on  the  shelf  of  every  pantry, 
along  with  the  favorite  cook-book. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GREATER  BRITAIN.  By  Arthur 
Lyon  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  European  History  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $2.50. 

It  is  a  large  task  to  tell  the  sto^  of  a  great  Empire  covering  a 
quarter  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth,  including  425,000,000  human 
beings,  and  having  a  history  that  runs  back  to  prehistoric  ages.  But 
that  is  what  this  author  has  attempted,  and  his  work  has  been  well 
and  thoroughly  done.  Students  will  find  in  the  1165  pages  presented  in 
this  single  volume,  a  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  English 
nation's  life.     There  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  having  the  text  in  a 
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single    volume.      I^Iany    fundamental    American    interests    are    touched 
upon.     The  volume  is  an  excellent  school  and  college  manual. 

THE  HOLTON-CURRY  READERS.  By  Martha  Adelaide  Holton,  Mina 
Holton  Page,  and  Charles  Madison  Curry.  Cloth,  8vo.  Rand  McNally  A 
Company,  Chicago  and  New  York.  Prices:  Vol.  1,  .30;  Vol.  2,  .35;  Vol. 
3,  .40;  Vol.  4,  .45;  Vol.  5,  .50;  Vol.  6,  .55;  Vol.  7,  .60;  Vol.  8,  .60. 

There  are  so  many  sets  of  Readers  upon  the  market  that  we  some- 
times wonder  why  any  author  or  group  of  authors  should  set  about 
preparing  others.  An  examination  of  this  series,  however,  is  convincing. 
The  authors  have  been  inspired  by  a  great  constructive  purpose.  They  have 
realized  that  in  preparing  a  set  of  reading  books  for  school  use  they 
have  assumed  a  certain  responsibility  for  future  citizenship.  That  they 
have  been  successful  in  their  task  is  verified  by  the  optimistic  and  in- 
spiring tone  permeating  the  series.  These  books  cheer  and  brighten 
life,  hold  up  high  ideals,  and  give  faith  in  a  greater  future. 

Both  as  to  literary  merits  and  instructive  value,  the  selections  are  of 
the  best,  the  truest,  the  finest  in  the  literature  of  all  periods;  romandes 
and  fables  of  undying  popularity  and  worth,  simple  classical  tales,  the 
most  beautiful  and  inspiring  poetry,  nature  studies,  biography,  transla- 
tions from  foreign  literature,  excerpts  that  reflect  the  vitality  of  the 
present  day;  and  throughout  a  strikingly  large  number  of  selections 
that  are  here  used  for  the  first  time  as  material  for  school  reading.  In 
the  first  three  books  the  pictures  are  in  color  and  are  naturally  given 
special  prominence;  in  the  last  five  books  they  increase  in  complexity 
and  idealism.  The  series  is  well  worth  while,  and  should  not  fail  to 
win  the  approval  of  committees  who  are  looking  to  the  adoption  of  new 
readers  for  the  grades. 


Periodical  Notes 

In  •AwoUkm  liM  the  hope  of  the  world  to-day-^tiestlon  in  ito  broadest  seaee,  ednea- 
Hon  whteh  will  bring  us  all  to  UrKer  reallntion  and  nnderBtendinff  of  other  raoee  and  peo- 
plee^this  mlirht  be  the  keynote  of  the  Febraarj  Cmtury,  eonnded  by  W.  Morcaa  Shnster 
in  hie  brilliant  preeentatlon  of  "  Peaee  and  DlBarmament' ',  and  in  aeveral  ottier  eonally 
excellent  artiolee. 

Henry  Dwi^ht  Sedfwlok,  in  the  Vebraary  Attantic,  dellghtfnily  describee  the  beaeflte 
of  literataie,  statinir  tnat  they  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Books  enlarge  a  man*s  hori- 
Bon.  They  raise  a  mirage  of  water-brooks  and  date-palms  to  travelers  in  a  desert.  They 
are  "  the  sick  man's  health,  the  prisoner's  reteaee." 

William  Wise  in  the  Febmsrv  St.  Ifieholc^  shows  the  boys  how  to  make  an  attraotlvo 
weather-vane  representing  a  yacht  race,  by  means  of  four  toy  boaU.  These  are  ftMitened 
to  light  oak  sticks  or  metal  rods.  If  the  sails  are  cnt  eat  of  strong  canvae  and  firmly  wired 
intoplaoe,  they  will  stand  two  or  three  seasons  of  weather. 

Oelonel  Harvey  draws  a  fine  distinction  between  Secretaries  Bryan  and  Daniels  In  the 
Febmary  If&rth  Jm^rioan  Revimo,  The  former  he  prononnoes  s  reflector  and  the  latter  a 
reflection. 

Two  articles  la  Current  OplrnUm  that  are  well  worth  reading  are  entitled  **  War  and 
the  Christianity  tbat  has  notl>een Tried" ;  and  "  Bad  HablU  Physiologically  IBspUtaied." 
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FOR    THIRTY-FIVE    YEARS 

the  gre&t  movement  of  educational  thought  in  this  wonderful  modem  period  of  eduoa- 
tional  development  have  been  reflected  in  the  month-by-month  issues  of 

THE  MAGAZINE  EDUCATION 

FRANK  HERBERT  PALMER,  A.  M.,  EDITOR 

the  oldest  of  the  high-class  monthly  educational  magazines.    Every  number  is  made  up 
of  original  contributiona  by  vrell  qualified  educators. 

Every  Superintendent,  every  College  or  Normal  School  Professor,  every  Principal  of 
High  or  Elementary  Schools,  all  who  desire  to  grow  professUmdUyt  and  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  current  thought  and  latest  methods  In  this  great  profession 

SHOULD  READ  EDUCATION. 

LIBRARIANS  should  see  that  it  is  kept  within  reach  and  brought  to  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  intelligent  parents  among  their  patrona. 


The  numbers  ttom  September  to  June  make  up  a  volume, 

Ausust    "•  • 

wMch  r 
known 


There  are  no  Issues  fai  July  and 


It    Vol  XXXrv  contained  664  pages  of  reading  matter,  besides  the  advertising  pageSi 
latter  are  full  of  Interest  to  the  progreasive  teacher.    Te  this  volume  the  following  well 
i  BSducators  (among  many  others)   made  valuable  contributions: 


President  A  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard  Univ. 
Professor  Georere  Drayton  Strayer,  N.  T.  City. 
Supt.  Frank  B.  Spaulding,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Prof.  Laura  £.  Lockwood,  Wellesley  College. 
Chancellor  Elmer  Bllsworth  Brown,  N  Y.  Univ. 
William  Orr,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Mass. 


Professor  Charles  H.  Wesley,  Howard  Univ. 
Professor  Charles  B.  Young.  Beloit  CoUegSb  Wla 
President  W.  A.  Harper,  Bion  College.  N.  C. 
James  F.  Hoslc.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  OL 
Prln.  Frank  Webster  Smith,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Prof.  Wm.  A.*  MacDonald,  Brown  Univ.,  R,  I. 
Prof.  Wallace  N.  Steams,  North  Dakota. 


TB8TIMONiAL8 

"For  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers,  and  for  persons  engaged  in  administration  work  in  edu- 
cation. I  regard  EDUCATION  as  one  of  the  best  available  monthliea"  David  Sneddon*  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Massachusetts. 

"For  many  years  EDUCATION  has  ranked  as  one  of  a  very  small  number  of  high  class 
educational  magasines.  Its  pages  •  are  a  treasure  house  of  current  educational  tnoiudit" 
J.  Franklin  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Secondary  School  Department,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

'It  is  better  than  ever  it  was.  I  turn  Its  pages  and  think  of  the  days  past  and  gone.'* 
W.  F.  White,  KnozviUe,  Tenn.    (A  veteran  in  the  profession). 

"I  have  a  complete  edition  In  bound  volumes  from  the  date  of  Its  publication.  I  find  these 
volumes  an  invaluable  educational  encyclopedia.*'  Assoc  Supt  Andrew  W.  Bdson*  New,  York 
City. 

"Dignlfled,  substantia],  su£»reBtlve,  progressive."  Frank  Webster  Smith,  Principal  Normal 
Training  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

"The  magaxine.  Education,  is  truly  a  leader  in  the  fleld  of  usefulness  and  efliclent  service 
to  the  teacher."    Dr.  G.  W.  Henderson,  Author  and  Educator,  Lafayette,  Ohio. 

"Has  stood  throughout  its  long  history  for  large  and  high  mindedness,  which  it  has  applied 
to  the  great  interests  entrusted  to  it."    President  Charles  F.  Thwlng,  Western  Reserve  Unlvernty. 

"As  necessary  to  a  teacher  as  a  medical  journal  to  a  physician."  Mr.  M.  T.  Prltchaidr 
Master  Everett  School,  Boston. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Magazine  Club  I  noted  that  EDUCATION  led  strongly  in 
the  vote  for  reading  matter  for  the  coming  year."  Anne  Bailey,  Central  High  School,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

"One  of  the  best  issues  of  your  excellent  educational  magazine."  A.  Monroe  Stowe,  Aot'g 
Prof,  of  Education,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

"I  find  the  magazine  'EDUCATION'  intensely  interesting,  alive,  full  of  good  ideas,  and  in- 
spiring to  the  utmost."    Helena  Elizabeth  Hartshorn.  Norwood,  Mass. 

"We  find  'EDUCATION*  Kood  bread  and  butter  among  our  educational  joinmals."  M.  P. 
Shawkey,  State  Supt.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

"Of  the  dozen  professional  periodicals  subscribed  for  and  used  by  our  teachers  on  our  club 
plan,  none  is  more  highly  appreciated  than  'EDUCATION*.  The  dozen  mentioned  are  the  best 
published."  Supt  F.  C.  Kirkendall,  Qreenville,  Ohio.  (He  has  ordered  six  copies  each  year  for 
several  years  past.— Pubs,  of  EDUCATION.) 

"I  take  Pleasure  in  saying  that  I  have  been  a  reader  of  EDUCATION  for  many  years  and 
that  I  have  found  it  of  increasing  value,  particularly  diuring  the  last  few  years."  Professor  Paul 
H.  Hanus,  Harvard  University. 

$3.00  per  year;  85  cents  a  number ;  sample  for  0  2-cent  stamps. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  120  Boyiston  street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

np'HE  public  schools  of  America,  with  a  million  teachers,  and  more  than  eigh- 
'''  teen  million  pupils,  greatly  transcend  all  other  Idnds  of  educational  work  in 
numbers  and  economic  importance,  and  in  this  field  our  agencies  have  accooh 
plished  the  larger'part  of  their  work,  filling  25,789  positions.  We  have  also 
placed  more  than  three  thousand  professors  and  in^ructors  in  more  than  five  him- 
dred  colleges  and  universities,  including  in^tutions  in  every  Slate  in  the  Union, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  positions  in  twenty-four  New  England  Colleges. 
fl  In  academies,  private  schools  and  normal  schools  our  work  has  been  even  more 
extensive  than  in  colleges,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  firil-class  school  of  academic 
grade  in  America  that  has  not  employed  teachers  on  our  recommendation. 
fl  Some  of  these  invitations,  like  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  PhiladeI{Jiia« 
and  Wilbraham  Academy,  Massachusetts,  have  employed  from  seventy  to  ninety 
teachers  on  our  nomination,  habitually  applying  to  us  when  in  need  of  teachers, 
the  Penn  Charter  School  alone  having  paid  to  teachers  employed  through  as 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  salaries  ranging  from  $800  to  $4,000  each. 
fl  We  have  had  in  our  employ,  men  and  women  who  have  received  degrees  from 
fifty-one  Colleges  and  Universities  or  have  been  identified  with  such  inditutions  as 
ftudents  or  teachers,  including : 
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Formal  English  Grammar;  Its  Uses  and 

Abuses 

By  G.   David  Houston,  Pbofessor  of  English, 
HowABD  University,  Washington,  D.  0. 

'O  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  American  schools 
has  had  its  function  so  thoroughly  misunderstood 
and  so  generally  distorted  as  the  subject  of  Formal 
English  Grammar.  Like  the  "Brazen  Head"  of 
Friar  Bacon,  Formal  Grammar  has  been  expected 
to  produce  wonders  that  would  startle  the  world. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  written  text  in  Formal 
English  Grammar  to  the  present  day,  English 
Grammar  has  been  treated  in  text-books  as  the  art  of  speech,  and 
has  been  systematically  discussed  tmder  the  four  heads:  Ortho- 
graphy, dealing  with  spelling;  Etymology,  dealing  with  word 
formation;  Syntax,  dealing  with  sentence  formation;  and  Pros- 
ody, dealing  with  versification.  A  cursory  examination  of  the 
prefaces  and  subject-matter  of  at  least  twenty-five  diflFerent  text- 
books in  grammar,  from  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the  present 
day,  reveals  a  striking  unanimity  in  the  belief  that  the  function 
of  English  Grammar  is  to  teach  correctness  in  speech  and  Mrriting ; 
and  that  the  only  salvation  for  sinners  in  English  speech  is  reposed 
in  a  systematic  study  of  grammatical  principles.  Coexistent  with 
this  faulty  notion  of  the  function  of  English  Grammar,  is  the  rep- 
rehensible practice  of  teaching  the  English  language  as  though  it 
were  a  highly  inflected  language  like  Latin  or  Greek,  in  which 
the  varying  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs  point  out  so  clearly 
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the  oonoordanoe  and  the  goyemment  of  the  words,  in  a  sentence, 
that  oorreotnesa  may  be  inculcated  by  teaching  the  laws  that  rule 
the  language. 

Formal  English  Orammar,  with  its  function  thus  misunder- 
itoody  was  slavishly  taught  in  American  schools  for  centuries, 
until  the  inevitable  reaction  resulted  in  comparatively  recent 
years.  Experience  has  shown  that  English  Grammar  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  the  correct  use  of  English,  and  that  many  who 
speak  good  English  do  not  know  intimately  the  rules  of  grammar ; 
whereas  many  who  can  quote  every  rule  in  grammar  neither 
speak  nor  write  correctly.  So  widespread  has  beten  this  reaction 
against  the  study  of  Formal  Grammar  that  in  these  days  the  sub- 
ject usually  receives  but  indifferent  consideration  in  the  curricu- 
lum; or,  in  many  cases,  is  so  miserably  taught  that  it  cea9es  to 
be  much  more  than  a  memory  exercise. 

It  seems  only  wise  to  disregard,  at  the  outset  of  our  discussion, 
this  pretentious,  traditional  aim  of  Formal  Grammar,  inasmuch  as 
experience  has  contradicted  its  claim.  It  seems  wise  again  to 
diminish  the  scope  of  English  Grammar,  by  eliminating  Ortho- 
graphy, which  properly  belongs  to  the  study  of  composition,  and 
Prosody,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  study  of  poetry.  Ety- 
mology and  Syntax,  then,  will  constitute  in  our  discussion  the 
subject-matter  of  English  Grammar.  What,  then,  are  the  real 
uses  of  Formal  English  Grammar  ? 

The  study  of  Formal  English  Grammar  gives  the  student 
possession  of  a  necessary  knowledge  pertaining  to  his  mother 
tongue.  Grammatical  terms  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  every  edu- 
cated person,  and  ignorance  of  such  terms  is  no  more  pardonable 
than  the  ignorance  of  any  other  information  for  which  an  educated 
person  may  justly  be  held  responsible.  The  preacher  who  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  recall  "just  where  the  Pilgrims  landed 
in  Virginia"  is  no  more  culpable  than  the  educated  person  who 
has  no  conception  of  a  present  participle.  It  is  as  well  worth  a 
person's  efforts  to  know  that  he  expresses  his  thoughts  in  substan- 
tives, attributives,  and  connectives,  as  it  is  to  know  the  nomencla- 
ture of  any  other  subject.  "No  education",  says  one  distinguished 
educator,  "is  complete,  which,  while  furnishing  the  mind  with  a 
store  of  facts  concerning  material  things,  human  life,  history, 
and  the  like,  wholly  neglects  the  vesture  in  which  such  facts  are 
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clothed."  Does  it  seem  any  more  unreasonable  to  require  a  pupil 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  noun^  verb  and  the  other  parts  of  speech^ 
of  gender^  number,  mood,  tense,  agreement  and  relation,  than  to 
master  the  meaning  of  terms  peculiar  to  history,  science,  or  any 
other  subject? 

The  study  of  Formal  English  Grammar,  again,  has  a  disciplin- 
ary value,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  exercise  to  the  powers  of  observation 
and  discrimination,  in  dealing  with  words,  idioms,  and  sentences, 
in  their  several  collocations  and  distinctions.  There  are  very  few 
Bciences  in  which  a  deeper  or  more  refined  logic  is  employed  than 
in  grammar.  Analysis,  comparison,  and  inference  are  ^  but 
vigorous  exercises  of  logical  powers.  Like  any  other  abstract 
Bubject,  grammar  develops  a  kind  of  perception  that  concrete 
subjects  cannot  develop ;  for  the  educational  value  afforded  by  the 
mastery  of  the  abstract,  which  demands  the  greater  effort  to  be 
<5omprehended,  is  obviously  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the  mas- 
tery of  the  concrete.  Such  discipline  gives  the  mind  power  to 
overcome  linguistic  difficulties — ^the  very  same  power  that  is 
needed  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  daily  life.  This  conception 
of  the  function  of  English  Grammar,  as  a  disciplinary  subject, 
demonstrates  clearly  of  what  real  use  Formal  English  Grammar 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher; 

It  can  be  urged,  further,  in  this  connection,  that  the  grammat- 
ical analysis  of  an  uninflected  language  like  English  gives  a  more 
Bevere  discipline  than  the  translation  of  a  highly  inflected  language 
like  Latin ;  for  in  Latin  the  form  of  the  word  lessens  the  mental 
effort,  because  the  form  indicates  clearly  the  function  of  the 
word.  Li  English,  the  meaning  must  be  got  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  and  from  a  logical  insist  into  the  content  of  the 
thought,  with  practically  no  aid  from  the  form  of  the  words.  For 
instance,  it  does  not  require  much  mental  effort  to  translate: 

Extinctum  nymphae,  crudeli  funere  Daphnim 

Flebant 

The  very  fact  that  "extinctum"  and  ^TDaphnim"  are  in  the 
accusative  case  shows  that  the  attributive  and  the  substantive  are 
related  to  each  other,  though  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
line ;  and  that  both  are  governed  by  the  active  verb  "flebant",  to 
which  '^nymphae"  plainly  appears  to  be  the  subject  The  termi- 
nations of  the  words  have  reduced  all  possible  confusion  to  order, 
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and  have  made  the  connection  of  the  several  words  clear.  More 
difficult  by  far  is  the  analysis  of  the  following  lines: 

Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  Tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Bestore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 
Sing,  Heav'nly  Muse. 

In  this  passage,  the  meaning  is  determined  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  and  by  a  logical  insight  into  the  words.  English 
Grammar  necessarily  becomes  a  more  difficult,  abstract,  and  dis- 
ciplining subject  than  the  grammar  of  any  highly  inflected 
language.  Professor  Whitney  of  Yale  once  said,  "Give  me  a 
man  who  can,  with  full  intelligence,  take  to  pieces  an  English 
sentence — ^brief  and  not  too  complicated  even — and  I  will  wel- 
come him  as  better  prepared  for  further  study  in  other  languages 
than  if  he  had  read  both  Caesar  and  Virgil  and  .could  parse  them 
in  the  routine  style  in  which  they  are  so  often  parsed.'' 

Closely  associated  with  this  undisputed  use  of  Formal  English 
Grammar  is  the  educational  value  of  Formal  Grammar  in  giving 
the  mind  power  to  interpret  all  thought  that  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  pupil  who  can  analyze  a  difficult  sentence  is  very 
likely  to  interpret  the  thought  of  that  sentence.  Whenever  a 
pupil  has  but  a  vague  conception  of  the  thought  of  a  sentence^ 
the  trouble  can  usually  be  located  by  means  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence.  Grammatical 
analysis  is  usually  a  sure  instrument  of  interpretation,  and  can 
be  made  e£Fective  in  the  study  of  any  subject  in  the  curriculunL 
How  often  does  a  pupil  fail  in  his  several  subjects,  because  he  is 
unable  to  interpret  his  text-books?  Formal  English  Grammar, 
then,  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  several  subjects  that  constitute  a 
curriculum,  because  of  the  power  it  gives  the  mind  to  interpret 
difficult  thought. 

Formal  English  Ghrammar  serves  also  as  a  means  of  correcting 
glaring  errors  in  speech  and  writing;  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  of  the  language  is  sure  to  produce  practical  results.  A 
conscious  endeavor  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  language  is  con- 
ducive at  least  to  practical  results;  for  a  dear  understanding  of 
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what  is  correct  and  of  what  is  incorrect  cannot  fail  to  be  of  appre- 
ciable service.  No  matter  what  the  pupil^s  environment  may  be, 
that  pupil  is  sure  to  form  some  erroneous  habits  in  English — 
habits  that  originate  partly  from  imitation  and  partly  from  the 
linguistic  perplexities  of  English.  Analogy  most  naturally  plays 
an  active  part  in  creating  such  errors.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
child  who  has  heard  such  words  as  "sang'^,  "sprang'',  and  "rang'' 
used  to  express  the  past  action  of  their  respective  "i"  forms,  de- 
noting present  time,  should  introduce  "brang"  into  his  speech  to 
express  the  past  time  of  "bring."  We  can  all  sympathize  with 
that  pupil  who  gave  as  an  excuse  for  a  whole  week's  absence  that 
he  '^ad  a  bad  cow  on  his  box."  He  had  learned  that  b-o-u-g-h 
is  pronotmced  "bow",  so  he  concluded  that  c-o-u-g-h  must  be 
pronounced  "cow";  and  he  had  further  learned  that  "box"  is 
another  word  for  "chest",  so  the  "bad  cough"  that  had  settled  on 
his  "chest"  became,  through  analogy,  "a  bad  cow  on  his  box." 
Such  gross  errors  are  sure  to  disappear  partly  under  the  discipline 
of  correction.  The  proper  prevention  of  poor  English,  of  course, 
is  to  be  got  from  habit — not  from  rules;  but  practical  results 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  knowledge  of  rules — ^a  knowl- 
edge gained  through  persistent  drilL 

Formal  English  Grammar,  therefore,  has  obviously  these  four 
important  uses:  it  gives  the  pupil  possession  of  a  necessary 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  vernacular;  it  has  a  disciplinary 
value,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  exercise  to  the  powers  of  observation 
and  discrimination,  in  dealing  with  words,  idioms,  and  sentences, 
in  their  several  collocations  and  distinctions ;  it  has  an  educative 
value  in  giving  the  mind  power  to  interpret  difficult  thought;  it 
serves  as  a  means  of  correcting  glaring  errors  in  speech  and  writ- 
ing. But  the  teaching  of  English  Grammar  is  often  so  awkwardly 
handled,  that  the^e  real  uses  are  frequently  overlooked;  and  the 
whole  subject  is  condemned  as  one  of  those  vile  things  that  edu- 
cation "designed  should  be  thrown  into  the  lumber-room,  there  to 
perish  in  obscurity." 

A  proper  understanding  of  some  of  the  abuses  of  Formal  Eng- 
lish Grammar  may  serve  to  improve  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
and  to  give. the  subject  greater  consideration  in  the  curriculum. 
To  begin  the  study  of  Formal  English  Grammar  too  soon  is  to 
abuse  the  subject.     The  average  pupil  is  hardly  ready  for  the 
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study  of  Formal  Grammar  until  hia  twelfth  year.  To  the  pupil, 
at  an  earlier  age,  Formal  Orammar  becomes  hardly  more  than 
poll-parrot  knowledge.  Much  earlier  a  pupil  may  be  taught  to 
recognize  the  principal  elements  of  a  sentence.  He  may,  fur- 
ther, receive  a  training  in  the  language,  by  reading  simple  litera- 
ture and  by  writing  short  compositions.  But  beyond  such  ele- 
mentary practices,  it  is  a  risk  to  urge  more  before  the  pupil  is 
twelve  years  old ;  because  at  an  earlier  age,  his  mind  has  hardly 
developed  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  grasp  Formal  Grammar. 

Teachers,  apparently  not  understanding  this,  have  recklessly 
abused  the  teaching  of  Formal  Grammar,  by  insisting  upon  it  in  « 
grades  in  which  the  pupil  is  too  young  to  comprehend  it.  A  les- 
son in  grammar,  imder  such  circumstances,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  exercise  in  committing  rules,  and  the  fallacious  test  of  the  pu- 
pil's progress  in  the  subject  is  the  readiness  with  which  he  re- 
sponds with  the  definitions  that  he  has  committed.  He  will  tell 
you,  without  the  slightest  urging,  what  an  adjective  is — ^that  it 
is  a  word  that  modifies  a  noun  or  a  pronoun ;  but  that  is  as  far 
as  his  knowledge  extends.  He  does  not  appreciate  the  full  mean- 
ing of  "modify",  because  if  the  word  conveys  any  meaning  at  all 
to  him,  it  is  invariably  only  that  of  "describing";  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  can  give  a  sentence  in  which  an  adjective 
modifies  a  pronoun.  More  pathetic  than  the  condition  of  the 
pupil  is  too  often  the  self-satisfied  attitude  of  the  teacher,  that 
her  sole  duty  has  been  performed  in  teaching  grammar,  because 
the  pupil  can  repeat  with  facility  every  definition  in  the  booL 

If  the  study  of  Formal  English  Grammar  is  begun  too  early, 
nothing  but  such  instruction  can  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the 
pupil's  mind  is  too  young  to  respond  to  the  demands  made  by 
Formal  Grammar.  The  only  part  that  he  can  be  expected  to  play 
in  such  a  classroom  drama  is  the  recital  of  his  committed  Ihies. 
And  even  though  some  real  benefit  may  accrue  from  committing 
rules,  the  positive  injuries  done  the  pupil's  development  in  Eng- 
lish far  outweigh  any  possible  benefit;  for  the  pupil  is  led  to  be- 
lieve, from  his  success  in  committing  rules,  that  he  actually 
knows  the  grammar  of  his  language,  and,  consequently,  when  he 
reaches  the  age  at  which  the  subject  really  should  be  taught,  he 
feels  that  very  little  can  be  taught  him ;  and  he  has  become  such 
a  slave  to  the  belief  that  committing  rules  and  actually  knowing 
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English  Grammar  are  synonymous,  that  he  frequently  maintains 
an  indi£Ferent  attitude  towards  his  subsequent  study  of  the  ver- 
nacular. 

Another  abuse  of  the  study  of  Formal  English  Grammar  is 
the  unreasonable  amount  whidi  is  usually  insisted  upon  for  a 
year's  study.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  and  an  unwarrantable  un- 
dertaking to  attempt  to  teach  all  or  even  a  considerable  portion 
of  English  Grammar  in  one  year.  Why  sudi  haste  ?  Is  English 
Grammar  perishable  ?  Will  it  not  keep  ?  Why  prescribe  a  text- 
book or  reference  book,  if  you  prefer,  in  Latin  Grammar,  for  four 
years  in  the  high  school  and  four  years  in  college,  but  expect  the 
pupil  to  learn  all  his  English  Grammar  in  one  or  two  years  in  the 
elementary  school?  Why  make  the  graded  school  teacher  a  ver- 
itable Atlas,  supporting  the  whole  world  of  English  Grammar 
on  her  shoulders?  The  high  school  has  no  right  to  hold  the 
graded  school  responsible  for  the  student's  complete  equipment 
in  English  Grammar;  and  the  college  has  no  right  to  hold  the 
high  school  responsible  for  the  student's  complete  equipment  in 
English  Grammar.  Each  institution  has  its  own  peculiar  part 
to  play  in  teaching  the  student  English  Grammar.  Only  last 
year,  ihe  .dean  of  one  of  America's  greatest  colleges,  in  reporting, 
after  an  exhaustive  examination,  the  bad  English  used  by  the 
average  student  of  that  college,  asserted  that  the  preparatory 
schools  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  teaching  the  students 
simple  rules  of  grammar,  during  a  period  when  their  minds  are 
most  capable  of  assimilating  those  rules.  He  complained,  fur- 
ther, that  the  college  had  to  take  over  a  large  portion  of  the  bur- 
den, although  preparatory  schools  were  better  able  to  teach  For- 
mal Grammar  than  the  college  could  ever  hope  to  be.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  notion  of  the  place  of  Formal  English  Grammar  in 
the  curriculum  that  has  led  the  college  to  shift  the  responsibility 
to  the  high  school ;  and  the  high  school,  in  turn,  to  the  elementary 
is(chool ;  and  the  elementary  school,  in  the  absence  of  a  convenient 
dumping-ground,  and  in  its  zeal  to  defend  its  professional  repu-^ 
tation,  has  actually  attempted  to  cover,  in  instruction,  the  whole 
field  of  English  Grammar.  The  inevitable  has  resulted.  Pupils 
have  left  the  graded  schools,  with  a  smattering  of  grammar,  in 
the  form  of  a  hazy  conception  of  every  rule  and  principle  in 
grammar,  but  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  practically  none. 
Then  the  high  school,  feeling  as  it  does,  that  Formal  Grammar 
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should  be  taught  only  incidentally  in  seoondajy  schools,  does  vir- 
tually nothing  in  the  way  of  real  instruction  in  Formal  Grammar. 
And  the  college,  in  turn,  considering  its  scope  far  beyond  that 
of  teaching  grammar,  usually  gives  no  instruction  whatever  in 
grammatical  principles,  but  laments  the  student's  deficiency  in 
English.  The  colleges  of  this  country  are  unanimous  in  their 
complaints  against  the  students'  bad  grammar.  The  appraise- 
ment of  a  student's  proficiency  in  English  is  largely  translated 
in  units  of  grammatical  accuracy ;  for  though  a  student's  knowl- 
edge of  literature  be  extensive,  and  his  expression  graceful,  if  his 
grammar  be  deficient,  he  is  numbered  among  the  illiterate.  Yet 
the  college  cannot  feel  itself  partly  responsible  for  instruction 
in  such  a  vital  subject 

The  definite  amount  of  Formal  Grammar  that  should  be  studied 
in  one  year  cannot  easily  be  determined  or  prescribed.  There' 
should  be  a  little  at  a  time  and  that  little  well  taught.  There  is 
no  need  of  haste,  yet  no  need  of  rest.  The  smaller  the  amount 
attempted,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  the  drill  that  should 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction.  There  is  no  definition, 
rule,  or  principle  in  English  Grammar  that  can  be  taught  and 
learned  in  one  day,  and  the  teacher  who  feels  that  she  has  success- 
fully taught  a  new  principle,  in  one  development  lesson,  may  well 
conclude,  without  serious  reflection  on  her  ability,  that  her  efforts 
have  failed.  Reiteration,  drill,  and  patience  are  indispensable  to 
the  successful  teaching  of  English  Grammar;  and  in  order  that 
the  all-important  drill  in  grammar  may  be  afforded,  the  work 
covered  for  the  year  must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  that  amount 
that  can  be  done  well.  By  no  means  should  the  amount  attempt 
to  cover  the  entire  grammar  or  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  The 
seventh  grade  teacher  who  has  succeeded  in  teaching  the  parts  of 
speech,  even  if  such  a  task  has  taken  her  all  year,  has  done  more  for 
the  pupil's  development  in  English  Grammar  than  the  seventh 
grade  teacher  who  has  covered  considerably  more  ground,  but 
whose  pupil  calls  %ut"  a  conjunction  wherever  he  sees  it 

Teaching  Formal  English  Grammar  by  the  deductive  method 
is  another  abuse  that  has  helped  to  make  instruction  in  Formal 
(Grammar  unpopular;  for  students  taught  by  this  method  have  in- 
variably proved  weak  in  the  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar. 
The  inductive  method,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  such  superior  in- 
ducements that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such  a  me^od  is  so 
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generally  neglected.  The  pupil  who  is  taught  to  call  a  word  in  a 
sentence  a  certain  part  of  speech  and  to  account  for  his  answer  by  a 
"because/^  followed  by  the  definition  of  that  part  of  speech,  is  less 
likely  to  use  real  thought  in  arriving  at  his  conclusion  than  the 
pupil  who  answers  that  the  word  performs  a  certain  function, 
"therefore",  it  must  be  a  certain  part  of  speech.  The  "therefore" 
form  of  answer  is  usually  correct,  and  discourages  or  at  least  re- 
duces the  tendency  to  substitute  guessing  for  thinking.  The 
method  of  giving  definitions  first,  with  subsequent  practice  in 
picking  out  the  parts  of  speech,  is  not  only  an  abuse  of  Formal 
English  Grammar,  but  a  pedagogical  sin  as  well.  By  the  induc- 
tive method,  the  pupil,  instead  of  accepting  merely  the  teacher's 
word  for  the  information,  takes  actually  a  part  in  producing  the 
information. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  errors  in  the  written  work  of 
students  is  the  substitution  of  a  dependent  clause  for  a  real  sen- 
tence. The  fault  can  be  traced  usually  to  the  deductive  method 
of  teaching  what  a  sentence  is.  The  student  accepts  the  teacher's 
word  or  the  book's  word  for  what  a  sentence  is,  without  taking 
any  part  in  making  that  definition.  ^Taturally  enough  he  may 
misunderstand  the  teacher  or  the  book,  or  may  become  confused, 
especially  when  he  is  alone ;  but  whenever  he  himself  has  worked 
out  that  definition  or  helped  in  its  construction,  he  understands 
much  better  what  it  is  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  write  a 
grammatical  sentence. 

It  means  almost  nothing  to  a  pupil  to  be  told  to  use  "I"  in  the 
nominative  case,  singular;  "my"  or  "mine",  in  the  possessive 
case;  "me",  in  the  objective  case,  etc.  Far  better  and  more  in- 
structive is  it  to  give  him  a  number  of  simple  sentences,  as:  "I 
have  a  pen."  "That  is  my  pen,"  "That  pen  is  mine."  "Give  me 
the  pen."  In  such  sentences,  the  pupil  himself  will  discover  the 
work  of  the  different  forms,  and  will  be  better  repaid  for  having 
done  80. 

The  deductive  method  of  teaching  what  complem^it  the  verb 
'Ho  be"  should  take  has  done  more  perhaps  to  confuse  the 
pupil  than  any  other  instruction  in  grammar;  for  whenever 
a  pupil  is  tau^t  deductively  that  "to  be"  never  takes  an  object, 
he  considers  it  his  consecrated  duty  to  keep  an  objective  case  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  any  form  of  "to  be."  Never  can  he  be 
induced  to  use  such  a  sentence  as,  "I  took  it  to  be  him."    His 
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spontaneous  objection  to  such  a  sentence,  is  that  "to  be''  never 
takes  an  object,  which  fact,  of  course,  no  one  disputes.  But  the 
pupil  who  has  been  taught  inductively,  by  having  presented  to 
him  a  number  of  sentences,  containing  "to  be''  or  forms  of  "to 
be,"  will  discover  for  himself  that  the  case  that  succeeds  "to  be"  or 
any  form  of  "to  be"  is  the  same  as  the  case  that  precedes  it ;  and 
such  a  pupil  may  be  depended  upon  to  use  correctly  the  comple- 
ments of  "to  be." 

Still  another  grave  abuse  of  Formal  English  Grammar  is  the 
attempt  to  teach  the  subject  without  the  aid  of  literature.  Discon- 
nected sentences,  having  no  connected  thought,  make  poor  illus- 
trations, because  they  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  that  the  analysis 
of  connected  thought  in  simple  literature  will  awaken.  If  a  pu- 
pil is  to  understand  the  changes  in  word  forms,  shadings  in  the 
uses  of  moods,  and  effectiveness  of  word  order,  he  must  make  a 
grammatical  study  of  the  words  upon  the  printed  page.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  first  sentences  that  are  chosen  for  analysis 
must  necessarily  be  disconnected.  Eut  after  a  pupil  has  studied 
grammar  for  at  least  a  year,  and  especially  when  he  has  reached 
the  high  school,  real  literature  should  be  used  as  materiaL  This 
is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  having  the  pupil  appreciate  the  larger 
grammatical  structure  that  extends  beyond  the  sentence.  In 
this  way,  grammar  is  correlated  with  literature.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  first  stanza  of  the  Concord  Hymn: 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

Several  questions  correlating  the  literature  with  the  grammar 
might  be  asked  to  let  the  pupil  appreciate  the  real  relation  be- 
tween his  literature  and  his  grammar.  What  is  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  ?  What  is  the  predicate  ?  What  is  the  construction 
of  "by  the  bridge"  ?  Who  are  meant  by  the  "embattled  farmers"  ? 
What  part  of  speech  is  "that"  ?  and  several  other  questions  of 
like  nature. 

The  objection  that  the  literature  is  mutilated  by  such  analysis 
is  without  foundation;  for  there  can  be  no  genuine  appreciatioii 
of  a  thought  that  is  not  understood,  and  there  is  no  better  means 
of  arriving  at  the  thought  than  through  grammatical  analysis. 
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Much  of  the  supposed  appreciation,  by  students,  of  the  literature 
studied  in  school  is  too  often  an  appreciation  borrowed  from  the 
teacher  or  from  the  editor  of  the  text-book.  The  student  often 
gives  respectful  audience  to  the  teacher's  appreciation  of  a  work 
of  literature,  or  reads  the  editor's  appreciation,  and  then  later 
reproduces  such  opinions,  without  modifications,  as  his  own.  But 
if  the  pupil  is  led,  at  an  early  period  in  his  study  of  Formal  Gram- 
mar, to  use  his  knowledge  of  analysis  to  interpret  the  literature 
set  before  him,  he  is  more  likely  to  deyelop  an  independent  judg- 
ment of  his  own. 

The  gravest  abuse,  perhaps,  of  Formal  English  Granmiar  is 
the  attempt  to  teach  the  subject  without  the  assistance  of  the  pu- 
pil's own  composition.  The  mere  learning  of  grammar,  even 
with  stereotyped  examples  tacked  on,  will  neither  make  a  cor- 
rect writer  nor  enable  a  pupil  to  appreciate  grammatical  accu- 
racy. To  be  of  any  utility.  Formal  English  Grammar  must  be 
studied  in  and  through  sentences  composed  by  the  pupil  himself. 

The  composition  may  be  oral  or  written  or  both,  but  at  all 
times  composition  must  be  employed,  if  instruction  in  grammar 
is  to  become  worth  while.  In  a  sense,  oral  composition  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  written  composition,  because  a 
person  talks  much  more  often  than  he  writes.  Very  few  writers 
produce  more  than  three  books  a  year ;  whereas  the  child  of  kin- 
dergarten age  says  enough  in  one  week  to  fill  a  volume  of  consid- 
erable bulk.  It  is  obvious,  then,  ^  that  if  a  pupil  is  ever  going  to 
use  correct  grammar,  he  must  begin  by  using  it  in  his  speech. 
This  is  a  point  generally  overlooked  by  teachers.  Since  the  pupil 
speaks  more  often  than  he  writes,  the  real  practice  work  in  Formal 
Grammar  must  begin  with  his  oral  composition.  A  pupil  then 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  talk  in  the  classroom.  For  this 
purpose,  a  simple  story  or  one  chapter  of  a  longer  story  may  be 
assigned  for  the  pupil  to  read  outside  the  classroom.  Say,  for 
example,  that  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  has  been  read.  The 
teacher,  by  asking  questions,  gives  the  pupil  a  chance  to  talk. 
Invariably  the  teacher  will  hear  such  grammar  as :  ^Hip,  he  went 
up  the  mountains";  or  "Rip,  he  was  a  lazy  man";  or  "Rip,  he 
fell  asleep."  The  opportunity  is  at  once  presented  for  correcting 
this  mistake.  On  tiie  next  day,  the  very  same  mistake  will  be 
repeated,  possibly  by  the  same  pupils;  for  the  error  will  hardly 
be  overcome  in  one  day.    It  may  not  be  made  so  frequently,  but 
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it  will  surely  be  repeated.  After  persistent  correction,  however, 
this  error  will  disappear.  Another  characteristic  error  is  the 
use  of  "taken".  Some  pupil  will  tell  his  teacher  that  "Rip  taken 
his  gun,"  "Seen^^  is  another  word  commonly  misused.  These 
mistakes,  however,  may  be  corrected  in  the  same  way.  In  short, 
many  of  the  conmion  errors  in  English  Grammar  can  be  corrected 
by  a  skilful  use  of  oral  composition.  And  in  this  connection, 
it  may  be  wise  to  urge  that  questions  be  avoided  that  can  be 
answered  by  a  "because"  clause;  or  if  such  a  clause  is  used,  the 
independent  clause  also  should  be  insisted  upon.  Too  often  are 
pupils  permitted  to  answer  questions,  by  giving  merely  a  depen- 
dent clause  beginning  with  "because",  which  sometimes  dwindles 
into  "cause",  then  degenerates  into  "cuss". 

Written  composition,  as  well  as  oral,  must  be  employed,  if 
Formal  English  Grammar  is  really  to  be  taught.  The  task  of 
correcting  papers  is  slavish,  to  say  the  least,  but  practice  must 
be  given  in  writing  correct  grammar.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
teacher  often  augments  her  burden  by  attempting  to  correct  every 
error  in  the  composition.  If  a  pupil  has  been  studying  a  certain 
principle  in  grammar,  his  composition  ought  to  be  corrected  and 
marked  almost  wholly  for  the  application  of  that  principle.  At 
no  time,  of  course,  diould  incorrect  spelling  be  permitted  to  go 
unnoticed,  but  by  no  means  should  the  paper  be  marked  for 
principles  that  have  not  been  reached  in  the  class.  There  is  no 
objection  to  underlining  such  errors,  but  correction  at  that  time 
is  premature.  The  teacher  must  not  think  that  she  is  to  make  a 
finished  product  of  that  pupil,  but  rather  to  feel  sure  that  he  un- 
derstands and  can  put  into  practice  the  few  principles  which  she 
has  taught  him.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  necessary  for  such  a  com- 
position to  be  labelled  an  English  exercise,  for  the  paper  written 
for  a  history  exercise,  or  a  geography  exercise,  or  for  any  other 
exercise,  will  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well,  and  will  have  an  ad- 
ditional value  of  letting  the  pupil  know  that  there  is  not  a  special 
brand  of  English  Grammar  to  be  used  in  his  so-called  English  ex- 
ercise; but  that  accurate  grammar  is  to  be  employed  in  all  his 
exercises. 

.  It  would  seem,  then,  from  our  discussion,  that  Formal  English 
Grammar  has  its  uses  and  its  abuses.  Let  us  hope  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Formal  English  Grammar  will  conform  more  to  the  uses 
than  to  the  abuses. 
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By  Fsank  a.  MANirr,  Direotob  of  the  TBAnrasro  of  Tbaohsbs, 

Baltimobe^  Md. 

"♦N  France  when  once  I  questioned  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  because  he  customarily  dictated  to 
his  students  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  in 
geometry  and  solutions  of  problems  in  algebra,  the 
nj  reply  was  made,  "But  if  I  let  them  work  these 
out  for  themselves  they  will  fall  into  error  and 
make  mistakes  which  will  waste  their  time.  By 
*♦  this  means  we  save  them  from  the  great  waste 
which  must  come  when  students  do  the  ^original'  work  that  is 
told  about  in  America." 

We  are  better  off  in  the  schools  of  our  country  in  opportuni- 
ties for  initiative  yet,  in  this  matter,  too,  there  are  certain  falla- 
cies which  blind  us  to  more  effective  organization.  In  swinging 
away  from  conditions  in  which  the  teacher  does  the  thinking  and 
the  pupil  merely  follows,  we  have  come  to  over-emphasize  the  in- 
dividual's separate  activity.  We  have  thought  that  there  is  some 
virtue  i^  leaving  him  to  continued  unaided  efforts  to  bring  raw 
materials  into  form.  The  result  usually  is  that  when  he  becomes 
discouraged  we  give  him  help  on  the  very  parts  upon  which  he 
needs  most  to  exert  himself.  In  other  cases  he  is  left  in  laboratory 
and  shop  to  flounder  on  in  the  mere  doing  which  brings  about  very 
little  advance  either  for  him  or  for  the  project  This  is  where  we 
seem  to  justify  our  foreign  and  American  critics  who  consider 
that  initiative  is  necessarily  wasteful.  Their  remedy  is  on  the 
line  of  the  still  too  common  high  school  physics  course  in  which 
the  students  are  set  to  work  in  order  that  they  may  think  Carhart 
and  Chute's  thoughts  after  them. 

Seal  initiative  involves  primarily  intelligent  participation  in 
processes.  This  includes  (1)  some  undertakings  involving  raw 
materials  very  near  to  the  condition  in  which  nature  produced 
them;  (2)  many  experiments  in  which  the  worker  enters  into 
the  labors  of  others  and  uses  as  material  that  which  is  the  result 
of  what  other  men  as  well  as  nature  have  put  into  it;  (8)  still 
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other  projects  in  which  he  must  take  acoonnt  of  the  present  labor 
of  other  workers  with  whom  he  must  learn  to  co-operate  economi- 
cally and  effectively;  (4)  contact  with  the  products  of  other  pro- 
cesses in  industry  and  art.  These  products  make  up  a  great  part 
of  our  cultural  background.  The  worker  must  be  able  to  deal 
with  these  at  first  hand — ^whether  in  the  form  of  books,  paintings, 
sculpture,  architecture,  machinery,  formulae,  customs  or  other 
organizations  of  human  experience.  While  he  has  reverence  for 
them  as  cultural  products  of  the  past  they  also  exist  as  part  of 
the  problems,  upon  which  he  is  at  work,  and  suggest  to  him  means 
of  re-enforcing  what  he  is  doing. 

Our  tendency  is  to  specialize  upon  some  one  of  these  and  to  call 
this  favorite  the  true  path  of  initiative.  To  get  clay  direct  from 
the  ground  is  a  valuable  experience  as  are  also  iJie  dyeing  of 
home  made  cloth  by  means  of  home  made  dyes  and  the  making  of 
baskets  from  willows  gathered  and  treated  by  the  weaver.  But 
the  race  would  not  have  made  such  progress  if  a  large  proportion 
of  its  members  had  continued  long  in  these  primitive  and  indi- 
vidualistic occupations.  The  fallacy  is  like  that  found  in  the 
antagonism  of  many  sincere  workers  to  machinery  and  the  rail- 
road. We  need  experience  with  direct  manual  work  without  the 
intervention  of  any  tools.  Molding  and  kneading  and  shaping 
with  the  hand  itself  can  well  play  a  larger  part  in  education  than 
that  we  gave  it  But  the  tool  has  its  place — the  handicraft  stage 
is  one  to  which  each  needs  to  go  back  better  to  understand  him- 
self and  his  possibilities.  A  socialized  community  improves  its 
tools  and  they  become  machines.  The  pupil  needs  to  know  all 
three  stages.  He  is  educated  when  he  is  able  to  study  a  situation 
and  to  determine  from  the  elements  it  presents  what  problem  he 
is  fitted  to  attack  and  where  he  can  secure  the  materials  and  co- 
operation the  forwarding  of  his  problem  requires. 

Initiative  is  opposed  to  convention — ^life  is  made  up  of  both. 
We  need  training  in  initiative  in  order  that  we  may  intelligently 
follow  in  the  large  fraction  of  life  in  which  our  part  is  secondary 
as  well  as  in  those  rarer  opportunities  which  call  for  leadership  on 
our  part  More  great  projects  fail  for  lack  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  vision  did  not  come  and  who  do  not 
know  how  to  see  with  another's  eyes  than  from  almost  any  other 
cause. 
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In  every  individual's  life  there  are  occasions  for  him  to  run 
the  gamut  of  what  may  be  called  the  stages  of  control.  Some  of 
the  more  significant  of  these  are  dictation,  imitation,  su^estion, 
persuasion  and  initiative,  in  each  succeeding  stage  there  is  in- 
creased freedom  for  the  individual  to  be  a  more  potent  factor  in 
the  work  in  hand  than  was  possible  lower  down.  The  test  of  civ- 
ilization is  the  range  of  excellencies  to  which  it  gives  greater 
freedom.  Yet  the  life  of  the  man  who  is  most  free  calls  for  ac- 
tivity on  each  of  these  planes  and  he  is  most  free  who  sees  which 
method  of  control  fits  the  present  need  best  and  uses  it  with  most 
intelligence. 

An  important  test  of  initiative  is  the  degree  of  responsibility 
called  for.  This  responsibility  has  its  place  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  process  in  which  the  worker  is  concerned.  He  cannot  be 
said  to  be  trained  for  initiative  until  he  is  able  to  take  responsi- 
bility alone  or  with  others  (1)  for  the  materials  involved,  (2) 
for  tiie  methods  called  for,  and  j[3)  for  the  results  that  ensue.  To 
taste  the  joys  of  successful  work  it  must  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  have  failed  in  all  three. 


By  Chance 

By  Clara.  J.  Denton. 

A  stranger  in  the  passing  crowd, 

But  as  I  met  her  eye 
A  dream  awoke,  which  nevermore 

Can  dormant  lie. 

A  strain  of  music  heard  above 

The  city^s  mighty  roar, 
A  memory  bright  it  stirred,  which  lives 

Forevermore. 

A  flower  swaying  by  the  road. 
With  fragrance  rare  and  sweet 

Brought  to  my  lonely  heart  once  more 
A  joy  complete. 

0  blessed  things  of  chance,  they  come 

Upon  us  unaware 
And  speak  forever  in  our  soul 

As  forth  we  fare. 
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By  Ouvxb  H.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Cohasset,  Mabs. 
I. 

'N  making  this  rapid  survey  of  European  history, 
we  must  particularly  endeavor  to  avoid  getting  lost 
in  the  maze  of  historic  detail.  We  roust,  there- 
fore, view  things  in  the  large  and  in  perspective, 
confining  ourselves  to  the  salient  characteristics  of 
each  epoch  and  nation.  We  may  thus  hope  to  re- 
veal a  logical  process  of  development  throughout 
the  whole. 

The  earliest  governments  in  Europe  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge, are  those  of  Greece.  Occupying  a  peninsula  crossed  in  dif- 
ferent directions  by  mountain  ranges,  the  land  was  divided,  as  it 
were,  into  compartments.  These  conditions  naturally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  city  states.  Each  city  of  importance  was 
sovereign  in  the  government  of  itself  and  a  small  sur- 
rounding territory.  It  was,  in  fact  a  miniature  nation.  The 
inhabitants  of  each  of  these  city  states  had  narrow  political  sym- 
pathies and  regarded  near  neighbors  as  foreigners. 

Aristotle  considered  that  the  ideal  city  should  not  contain 
more  than  10,000  citizens.  Beginning  as  patriarchal  monarchies, 
the  government  in  time  became  vested  in  aristocracies  or  oligar- 
chies. Occasionally  some  agitator  would  arise  and  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  and  reign  for  a  time  as  a  tyrant — ^the  term 
"tyrant'^  referring  merely  to  the  fact  that  he  had  no  real  right  to 
reign:  Beactions  from  these  tyrants  in  some  cases  led  to  a 
return  to  the  oligarchies  and  in  others,  as  in  the  case  of  Athens, 
produced  the  first  democracies  known  in  history. 

These  little  states,  frequently  at  war  with  one  another,  made 
temporary  leagues  among  themselves  for  war  purposes  and  at 
times  the  stronger  among  them  extended  their  dominion  over 
some  of  the  weaker  ones,  not,  however,  taking  away  all  their  in- 
dependence. Thus  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
produced  for  the  time  being,  a  world  empire,  including  Egypt 
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and  extending  to  India.  Alexander  was  so  occupied  with  con- 
quest that  little  in  the  way  of  government  was  developed  and  the 
empire  fell  to  pieces  at  his  death^  but  it  had  certain  permanent 
results  in  carrying  Greek  culture  into  parts  of  Asia. 

Greece  was  the  outcome  of  a  civilization  about  the  iBgean  sea^ 
which  is  now  believed  to  date  back  to  at  least  2000  B.  0.  Its 
historic  period,  however,  does  not  reach  back  more  than  eight 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  In  distinction  from  the  Per- 
sian and  the  Mede,  who  were  heirs  of  old  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
the  Greek  brought  into  the  world  a  fresh  intellectual  force.  The 
perfection  of  Greek  philosophy,  poetry,  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture is  the  marvel  of  every  succeeding  age  and  the  Greek  orders 
of  architecture  have  never  been  superseded.  Modem  civilization 
has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  Hellenization  of  Europe. 
Alexander  the  Great  had  the  purpose  of  extending  common  laws, 
customs,  religion  and  language  over  the  whole  world  and  of  amal- 
gamating the  races  by  intermarriage.  This  was  not  yet  to  be, 
but  of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  Greece  has  provided  a 
universal  language  of  culture  which  still  serves  for  a  greatly 
expanded  world. 

Eome  began  as  a  very  small  city  state,  at  first  occupying  only 
a  single  hill-top  beside  the  Tiber.  For  the  first  250  years  it  was 
under  a  monarchy  and  during  this  period,  joined  to  itself  several 
adjacent  hills  and  a  small  area  of  Latium.  The  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory first  annexed  held  the  rank  of  patricians,  while  all  others 
were  called  plebeians.  About  the  year  500  B.  0.  Rome  did  away 
with  its  kings  and  became  a  republic.  It  was  an  aristocratic, 
rather  than  a  democratic  republic,  the  power  being  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  patricians.  The  plebeians,  however,  strongly  as- 
serted their  rights  and  by  slow  degrees,  after  a  contest  of  nearly 
150  years,  the  caste  exclusiveness  was  broken  down.  After  about 
two  centuries  more,  there  had  grown  up  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  success,  which  was  no  less  troublesome  than  the  former  aris- 
tocracy of  birth.  It  made  Eome  virtually  an  empire,  although 
the  political  terms  were  still  those  of  a  republic  This  latter  peri- 
od, however,  was  very  brilliant  and  produced  many  men  of  con- 
summate ability  and  lasting  renown. 

The  years  of  the  republic  were  marked  by  extensive  conquests. 
First,  making  themselves  masters  of  all  Italy,  the  Romans  fought 
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the  long  and  bitter  duel  with  Oarthage  and  extended  their  do- 
minion all  aronnd  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  up  the 
Nile  and  northward  to  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  riyer 
Rhine  and  even  into  Britain.  The  Eoman  Empire  thus  com- 
prised nearly  all  of  the  civilized  world.  In  contrast  with  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  territory  was  mainly  in  Asia, 
the  Soman  was  largely  a  European  empire.  Enduring  for  more 
than  1200  years,  this  government  by  the  Tiber  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  human  institutions. 

Less  engrossed  in  thought  than  the  Ghreeks,  the  Bomans  showed 
their  powers  mainly  in  action.  Their  knowledge  of  government 
was  profound  and  we  admire  the  skill  with  which  they  oould  re- 
tain the  loyalty  of  conquered  tribes  and  peoples  of  the  most  di- 
vergent nature.    Boman  law  is  still  at  the  basis  of  all  modem  law. 

The  decay  of  such  a  glorious  fabric  is  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate. Briefly  stated,  it  was  due  to  political  corruption,  extrava- 
gance and  immorality,  involving  heavy  taxes  and  other  burdens,  to 
the  substitution  of  patriotic  soldiers  by  mercenaries  and  of  ordi- 
nary labor  by  slavery,  as  well  as  to  the  ease  of  acquiring  wealth  by 
pillage  rather  than  by  honest  industry  and  thrift  Sad  as  the 
downfall  appeared,  time  has  shown  that  the  new  races,  although 
called  barbarians,  have  developed  a  higher  standard  of  life  than 
that  which  actuated  the  Eomans. 

After  the  fall  of  Bome  in  476,  the  Empire  of  the  East  was 
maintained  at  Constantinople,  where  some  of  the  later  Boman 
emperors  had  lodged  a  portion  of  their  government  This  con- 
tinued for  nearly  1000  years  until  Constantinople  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks  in  1453. 

Of  more  interest  to  Europe,  however,  was  the  ecclesiastical 
empire,  which  had  grown  up  in  Bome,  of  which  the  Pope  was  the 
head.  In  the  early  years  of  our  era,  Christianity  was  a  despised 
and  persecuted  sect,  few  in  numbers  and  of  little  power.  By  de- 
grees, however,  its  influence  multiplied  like  leaven  and  Boman 
emperors  were  proud  to  call  themselves  Christians.  The  Bishop 
of  Bome  became  the  central  authority  and  upon  him  are  said  to 
have  descended  the  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter  with  the  custody  of 
the  keys  of  Heaven  and  HelL  With  considerable  territorial 
possessions  in  Italy  and  accumulations  of  wealth,  this  great  mon- 
arch of  Christendom  has  held  a  formidable  sway  through  all  suc- 
ceeding centuries. 
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The  idea  of  world-empire  became  so  fixed  in  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope as  a  result  of  Boman  tradition  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
when  Charlemagne  came  to  Borne  in  the  year  800,  having  by 
conquest  restored  certain  provinces  to  the  Pope,  that  Leo  III 
placed  a  golden  crown  upon  the  head  of  Charlemagne  with  the 
words:  "Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles,  the  most  pious  Augus- 
tus, by  God  crowned  the  Great  and  Pacific  Emperor  of  the  Eo- 
mans." 

The  ideals  of  Europe  through  the  remainder  of  the  Middle 
Ages  clustered  about  this  world  empire  and  world  church*  Both 
were  intended  to  mutually  protect  each  other.  The  trouble  was 
that  each  supposed  itself  to  be  supreme.  The  two  had  bitter  quar- 
rels and  lihe  Holy  Boman  Empire,  as  that  bestowed  upon  Charle- 
magne was  called,  had  many  vicissitudes  and  changes  of  dynasty 
and  at  times  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  power.  It  con- 
tinued until  in  1806  the  Emperor  Francis  II  of  Austria  under 
stress  of  the  ^Tapoleonic  wars,  resigned  the  imperial  crown,  thus 
bringing  to  an  end  an  institution  that  had  lasted  for  a  thousand 
years. 

So  far,  we  have  seen  three  world  empires.  That  of  Alexander 
comprised  a  great  extent  of  territory  subdued,  but  not  built  into 
any  constructive  form.  Had  Alexander  lived  longer,  he  would 
doubtless  have  placed  his  capital  somewhere  in  Asia,  as  it  would 
have  been  difiicult  to  govern  it  all  from  Ghreece,  which  formed 
the  extreme  western  part 

The  Boman  Empire  was  highly  developed  and  very  successful 
in  its  government  and  in  the  treatment  of  its  conquered  peoples. 
The  Mediterranean  and  the  peninsulas  projecting  into  it,  made 
all  its  principal  parts  accessible,  so  that  the  arrangement  was  ideal 
for  that  size  of  world. 

The  Holy  Boman  Empire  extending  farther  north  and  at  times 
reaching  the  ^orth  Sea,  was  much  less  favorably  arranged  for 
government,  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Alps  as  a  barrier. 
The  emperor  was  usually  located  in  Germany  and  both  his  posi- 
tion and  his  race  prevented  his  governing  Italy  welL  One  em- 
peror, Frederick  II  was  engrossed  in  Italy,  and  neglected  Ger- 
many. Bacial  differences  caused  much  trouble  with  this  gov- 
ernment The  succession  was  not  hereditary,  but  elective  and 
three  archbishops  joined  with  four  electors  to  choose  each  new 
incumbent 
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As  early  as  the  ninth  century  the  inadequacy  of  existing  gov- 
ernments in  Europe  became  apparent  The  city  state  was  too 
amall  a  unit  to  secure  adequate  strength  and  the  world  empire 
was  much  too  large  and  unwieldly.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the 
deyelopment  of  nations,  which  should  have  logical  boundaries 
and  which  should  concentrate  the  life  of  those  of  the  same  race 
and  language.  Charlemagne  was  a  wonderful  genius  and  kept 
his  empire  in  hand  by  untiring  energy  and  force  of  character,  but 
his  son  Lewis  was  not  equal  to  the  same  task.  The  problem  was 
to  carve  out  and  develop  nationalities.  The  first  step  toward  the 
production  of  the  modem  nations  was  the  division  of  Oharle- 
magne's  realm  after  the  death  of  his  son  Lewis,  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun.  By  this  treaty  the  western  subdivision  roughly  corre- 
sponded with  modem  France  and  the  eastern  with  modem  Ger- 
many. Eetween  the  two  was  a  narrower  division  including 
Italy  at  the  south  and  the  area  now  occupied  by  Switzerland  and 
the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine^  together  with  Holland  and 
Eelgium.  This  last  division,  which  fell  to  Lothair,  heir  to  the 
imperial  throne,  was  an  unnatural  and  unwieldly  aggregation  of 
districts  connected  neither  by  blood,  by  language  nor  by  histori- 
cal ties  and  upon  its  territory  have  since  been  fought  many  of  the 
most  important  battles  of  Europe,  including  those  of  the  present 
war. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  form  the  most  gloomy  period  of 
European  history.  The  foundations  of  civilization  had  crumbled 
and  it  was  only  by  slow  and  painful  stages  that  the  new  nations 
could  take  shape  out  of  the  chaos  that  had  befallen  Europe. 

One  of  the  earliest  nations  to  appear  was  France.  The  first 
glimmerings  of  separate  existence  are  seen  in  the  year  481,  only 
five  years  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  when  Olovis,  or  Chlodovec,  King 
of  the  Franks,  began  to  reign.  He,  by  the  way,  was  crowned  in 
Eheims,  where  most  of  the  kings  of  France  were  later  crowned. 
Chlodovec  was  a  fierce  and  cruel  ruffian,  successful  in  his  cam- 
paigns, but  mindful  of  no  law  or  precept.  Later  the  territory 
of  France  became  merged  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  until  at 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843  it  fell  to  Charlemagne's  grandson. 

The  beginning  of  France  is  usually  considered  to  date  back 
only  to  Hugh  Capet,  duke  of  Francia,  who  was  the  first  of  a  long 
succession  of  Kings  by  direct  descent    The  territory  now  known 
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as  France  was  at  that  time  subdivided  by  tiie  feudal  system  into 
numerous  fiefs  and  Hugh  held  as  royal  domain  only  his  own  fief 
— a  small  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seine.  Beginning  with  very 
meagre  royal  authority,  the  policy  of  this  line  of  sovereigns  was 
to  gradually  annex  these  fiefs  to  the  royal  domain,  thus  central- 
izing the  authority  and  forming  a  nation.  An  important  obstacle 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  kings  of  England  for  several  centuries 
owned  territory  in  France.  By  inheritance  and  marriage,  Henry 
II  of  England  had  authority  over  about  nine-tenths  of  France. 
Owing  to  Henry^s  quarrel  with  Becket  and  to  the  weak  hold 
maintained  on  die  territory  by  Henry's  sons,  Bichard  the  Lion 
Hearted  and  John,  the  powerful  French  king,  Philip  Augustus, 
was  able  to  wrest  much  of  this  territory  away  from  the  English 
and  add  it  to  the  French  realm.  Only  by  degrees  was  the  terri- 
tory gained  and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  century  that  France 
had  any  sea  coast  on  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  result  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  with  England,  France  recovered  all  the 
continental  territory. 

The  constant  tendency  was  to  increase  the  royal  pow^r  and  cen- 
tralize it  in  an  absolute  monarch.  Philip  Augustus  did  more  to 
centralize  and  consolidate  this  power  than  any  other  king.  The 
reign  of  St  Louis,  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  of  those  timesi 
served  to  develop  the  administrative  government  and  bring  abun- 
dant prosperity.  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  first  of  the  Bourbon 
kings,  was  a  popular  national  hero  and  created  an  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  greater  than  any  other  French  sovereign. 

This  growth  of  France  was  accomplished  only  in  the  face 
of  serious  obstacles.  The  raids  of  the  Normans  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  nation,  although  they  became  permanent  settlers 
and  ultimately  added  to  the  vigor  of  the  French.  The  Hundred 
Tears'  War  drained  the  resources  of  the  country,  although  France 
was  victorious.  The  three  Huguenot  wars  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury would  have  paralyzed  a  less  vigorous  nation.  Probably  no 
error  proved  more  serious  than  the  revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685  by  Louis  XIV.  This,  following  closely  upon  the  Hugue- 
not wars,  deprived  France  of  thousands  of  her  best  citizens.  The 
French  Bevolution  shook  it  to  its  center  and  Napoleon's  failure 
brought  wreck  and  ruin,  but  neither  could  destroy  the  idea  or  the 
purpose  of  nationality. 
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The  distinctive  thing  about  France  is  that  its  nationality  be- 
gan very  early  and  in  spite  of  obstacles,  has  proceeded  with  steady 
growth.  The  nation  has  neyer  been  divided,  but  has  remained  a 
unit  The  changes  back  and  forth  between  empire  and  republic, 
although  violent,  have  not  disturbed  this  unity,  but  have  served 
to  further  cement  the  French  people  together  as  a  nation.  Griev* 
ous  mistakes  have  been  made  by  its  rulers,  but  unlike  some  other 
nations,  France  has  been  able  to  cure  its  diseases  and  continue 
its  progress  without  delay.  It  stands  as  an  example  of  normal 
and  continuous  growth,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  vicis- 
situdes, subdivisions  and  transformations  suffered  by  some  other 
nations.  It  is  also  notable  that  the  kings  of  France  from  Hu^ 
Oapet  to  Louis  XVI,  a  period  of  800  years,  were  from  the  same 
hereditary  lineage. 

Spain,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Boman  Empire,  was  conquered 
by  the  Visigoths  early  in  the  fifth  century.  Then  for  about  two 
hundred  years  it  constituted  the  Visigothic  kingdom  until  Gebel-el- 
Tarik,  with  his  swarming  host  of  Moors,  crossed  the  strait  from 
Africa  and  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  had  over-run  almost 
the  whole  peninsula,  crowding  the  Christian  population  into  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  narrow  strip  of  sea- 
coast  between  the  mountains  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  There  they 
became  companions  of  the  Basques,  that  primeval  race  which  has 
never  been  conquered  in  all  the  world^s  history. 

The  Moorish  civilization  in  Spain  was  perhaps  more  advanced 
than  any  in  Europe  at  that  time.  The  Moors  erected  their  mag- 
nificent mosque  in  Cordova  and  mingled  their  graceful  architec- 
ture with  the  massive  and  sombre  structures  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Toledo,  while  in  Andalusia  the  wondrous  Alhambra  crowned  the 
height  above  Granada — ^a  royal  palace  such  as  the  world  had  never 
before  seen. 

By  degrees  the  Christians,  chafing  under  their  strict  confine- 
ment in  the  mountains,  fought  their  way  until  they  occupied 
a  stretch  of  the  desolate,  wind-swept  plateau  of  the  province  of 
Leon  in  northern  Spain.  This  they  had  accomplished  fifty  years 
after  the  Moorish  conquest.  !N'ext  they  ventured  as  far  south  as 
the  river  Ebro  and  later  to  the  Tagus  and  in  1085  Alfonso  VI  be- 
came master  of  Toledo.  Steadily  the  Christian  forces  fou^t 
their  way  southward,  but  so  gradually  that  it  took  400  years  longer 
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to  expel  the  Moor  from  the  whole  peninsula.  At  length  all  was 
conquered  except  the  palace-fortress  at  Oranada  and  in  preparation 
for  the  undertaking,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile 
joined  their  splendid  forces  for  this  supreme  task,  whereby  the 
infidel  mi^t  be  entirely  driven  out  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
The  year  1492  is  memorable,  both  for  the  fall  of  Qranada  and 
for  the  discovery  of  America  by  Coliunbus  under  the  patronage 
of  these  fortilnate  sovereigns. 

We  always  admire  a  people  who  have  successfully  fought  for 
their  independence.  Such  were  the  modem  Greeks.  Such  were 
the  Dutch  under  William  the  Silent  and  such  were  our  own  an- 
cestors at  Concord,  Saratoga,  and  Yorktown.  What  shall  we  say 
then  of  a  nation  which  fought  and  persevered  to  recover  its  own 
territory  for  700  years!  The  rugged  mountains  bred  an  iron- 
handed  race  of  men,  whose  life  was  one  constant  crusade  against 
the  infideL  Welded  together  in  adversity,  they  were  homogeneous 
and  irresistible. 

For  such  a  race  as  this,  after  such  a  struggle,  we  should  natur- 
ally predict  long  life  and  prosperity  and  we  should  call  the  dis- 
covery of  America  poetic  justice.  The  career  of  Spain,  however, 
is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history.  After  a  short  period,  during 
which  she  was  the  leading  nation  of  Europe,  she  rapidly  declined 
to  her  present  insignificant  position.  Her  period  of  real  superior- 
ity was  hardly  more  than  a  century. 

Seven  hundred  years  of  pursuit  of  the  infidel  had  made  the  in- 
stincts of  the  people  so  keen  that  they  were  intensely  intolerant. 
Beligious  zeal  had  over-stepped  its  bounds  and  become  most  cruel 
persecution.  They  expelled  the  Jews,  most  of  whom  were  very 
valuable  citizens.  They  expelled  the  Moriscoes,  who  constituted 
the  most  skillful  artists  and  artisans  of  the  kingdom.  Later  they 
established  the  Inquisition,  and  on  slight  pretexts,  tortured  and 
put  to  death  any  who  differed^  even  slightly  from  Catholic 
belief.  They  carried  on  a  cruel  and  costly  war  to  subdue  the 
Netherlands,  but  without  avail.  The  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
instead  of  being  a  blessing,  became  a  golden  chain  that  dragged 
the  Spanish  nation  down  to  degradation  and  ruin,  for  instead  of 
industry  and  thrift,  men  thought  only  of  adventure,  of  piracy  and 
of  expeditions  to  bring  home  ill-gotten  gold.  To  these  misfortunes 
were  added,  bad  rulers  and  many  intervals  of  regency  by  queen- 
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mothers  during  the  minority  of  young  kings.    The  train  of  errors 
is  so  great  that  one  aknost  says:  ^'Spain  committed  suicide." 

Nevertheless,  the  Spanish  people  are  naturally  noble  and  mani- 
fest a  sincerity  and  worth  that  one  admires.  They  are  doubtless 
better  adapted  for  war  than  for  peace.  The  situation  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Aubrey  F.  Q.  Bell  in  his  book,  "The  Magic  of  Spain" 
as  follows:  "While  there  were  infidels  to  fight  or  stron^olds  to 
defend,  there  was  scope  for  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  people  bom 
and  bred  for  action  and  for  passionate  deeds,  fashioned  in  battle ; 
but  on  the  advent  of  the  moderate  customs  of  modem  times,  they 
find  themselves  out  of  their  natural  atmosphere,  idle,  poor,  dis- 
concerted, cramped.  And  this  is  the  tragedy  of  Spain  today — a 
great  hearted  people  in  the  toils  of  civilization." 

Of  all  countries  in  Europe,  Italy  has  had  the  most  diversified 
and  eventful  history.  From  its  great  age  and  from  its  having 
been  a  source  of  culture  for  all  other  countries,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  its  nationality  and  government  would  have  become  de- 
veloped and  consolidated  very  early.  This  was  not  so,  however, 
for,  strange  to  say,  it  did  not  become  a  nation  until  1870.  There 
are  peculiar  reasons  for  this  delay,  some  of  which  are  geographi- 
caL  The  Appenine  range  of  mountains  divides  the  peninsula 
lengthwise  and  separates  both  halves  from  the  plain  of  Lombardy 
on  the  north.  The  papal  states  for  many  centuries  controlled  a 
considerable  area  surrounding  Rome,  which  acted  as  a  barrier  in 
the  midst  of  the  peninsula.  The  result  has  been  that  Italy  for 
all  the  centuries  since  Roman  times,  was  composed  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  separate  governments.  Some  of  these  were  powerful  mari- 
time states  like  Venice,  Gtenoa  and  Naples.  Others  were  little  more 
than  free  cities,  duchies  or  principalities  of  various  sizes.  These 
little  states  were  composed  of  citizens  of  the  same  race  and  if 
only  a  few  miles  apart,  had  very  pronounced  local  traditions  and 
individuality.  Florence  and  Siena^  for  instance  were  deadly 
enemies  and  once  made  the  river  Arbia  flow  red  with  their  blood. 

Some  of  these  little  states  were  oligarchies,  but  many  of  them 
were  republics.  Like  the  Greek  states,  many  of  them  came  under 
the  sway  of  despots.  In  Italy  the  period  of  the  despots  was  one 
of  constructive  value,  for  the  rulers  were  men  of  vigor  and  politi- 
cal capacity  and  their  strong  rule  made  for  stability  and  security. 
Thus  the  periods  of  the  Medici  in  Florence,  the  Visconti  in  Mi- 
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Ian  and  the  Scaligers  in  Verona  were  times  of  notable  achieve- 
ment The  careers  of  these  little  city  states  gave  abundant  scope 
for  the  development  of  strong  characteristics  of  all  kinds.  Local 
patriotism  ran  high  and  the  artistic  attainments  of  the  citizens 
were  fostered  in  every  way.  A  noted  historian  has  said  that: 
"Almost  every  step  forward  in  art,  literature  or  science  has  started 
from  some  city  state.'' 

Trade  and  industry  grew  apace  in  these  little  republics  and  the 
development  of  guilds  reached  such  importance  that  successful 
merchants  and  craftsmen  were  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the 
nobility.  This  was  a  great  improvement  on  pure  feudalism,  for 
the  eminence  of  artisans  and  merchants  was  usually  better  earned 
than  a  mere  title  of  nobility.  The  early  recognition  of  commer- 
cialism meant  much  healthy  growth  for  all  Europe. 

At  length  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  general  process  of  decay 
had  affected  Italy.  The  larger  states,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence, 
Naples  and  the  Papal  States,  had  all  absorbed  adjacent  territory, 
but  the  general  tone  of  the  people  had  become  relaxed  and  the 
fatal  error  was  committed  of  inviting  foreign  rulers  to  help  fight 
battles  between  states.  Thus  France  and  Spain  came  in  and  for 
a  time  Italy  became  the  battle  groimd  of  other  nations,  who  par- 
celed out  the  peninsula  to  suit  themselves.  Spain  secured  a  firm 
hold  upon  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  later  of  Milan  and  the  greater 
part  of  Lombardy.  Austria  later  secured  large  power  in  Italy 
and  enslaved  the  northern  part,  while  Spain  still  held  Naples 
and  Sicily. 

It  is  singular  that  for  many  centuries  so  little  attempt  was  made 
to  unite  Italy  under  one  government.  Two  abortive  attempts  were 
made — one  by  Bienzi  and  the  other  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  of 
Milan,  both  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Had  either  of  these  suc- 
ceeded, much  distress  and  bloodshed  might  have  been  avoided, 
but  perhaps  the  intellectual  harvest  might  have  been  less  abundant. 
In  1796  Napoleon  Bonaparte  made  a  successful  campaign  in 
Italy  and  established  several  republics — the  Ligurian  and  Cisal- 
pine in  the  north  and  the  Koman  and  ParthenopSan  in  the  south. 
In  1805,  having  become  emperor,  he  placed  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Lombardy  upon  his  own  head  and  turned  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  These  innovations  fell 
apart  with  Napoleon's  downfall,  but  did  not  leave  Italy  quite  the 
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same  as  before.  The  recognition  of  larger  units  served  to  prepare 
her  in  a  measure  for  a  national  government. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  there  followed  a  long  period  of 
unrest  with  outbreaks  in  different  places  incited  largely  bj  the 
secret  society  called  the  Carbonari  and  later  by  another 
called  "Young  Italy."  The  latter  was  organized  by  a  young  man, 
Oiuseppe  Mazzini,  who  was  an  intense  idealist  and  a  most  active 
conspirator.  Co-operating  with  these  was  Garibaldi,  a  man  of 
heroic  mould,  a  warrior  and  a  patriot  of  the  first  rank.  The  man 
above  all  others,  however,  who  served  to  liberate  Italy  was  Count 
Oamillo  Cavour,  a  man  of  intense  purpose  and  endowed  with  won- 
derful skill  in  diplomacy.  In  1852  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  King 
of  Sardinia,  made  him  his  chief  political  adviser  and  for  ten 
years  Cavour  devoted  his  wonderful  mind  with  untiring  activity 
to  the  cause  of  Italian  unity.  Foreseeing  that  the  Italian  arms 
oould  not  break  the  fetters  of  Austria,  he  shrewdly  sent  his  soldiers 
to  fight  with  France  and  England  in  the  Crimean  War,  with  the 
result  that  France  returned  the  favor  by  helping  the  Italians  se- 
cure their  independence.  Mazzini  had  strongly  maintained  that 
this  should  be  won  by  Italian  arms  alone.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
a  nation  ought  to  be  able  to  fig^t  unaided  for  its  own  liberty,  and, 
no  doubt,  independence  so  earned  is  a  greater  and  more  lasting 
prize,  but  in  this  instance  Cavour  probably  knew  best.  At  any 
rate,  after  the  very  material  assistance  we  received  from  the 
French  in  our  Revolutionary  War,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  criticize. 

Victor  Emmanuel  received  the  formal  title  of  King  of  Italy 
in  1861.  In  gaining  the  southern  portions  Garibaldi  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Venice  was  added  in  1866  and  the  kingdom 
became  complete  in  1870  by  the  subjugation  of  Some  which  be- 
came the  capital.  It  is  notable  that  a  country  so  ancient  and  so 
illustrious  as  Italy  should  have  national  unity  withheld  from  it 
until  so  late  a  time  as  the  year  1870. 

(To  be  continued  in  May  Education.) 
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Waltbe  B.  ^osbis^  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Anwapolis,  Md. 

O  far  removed  is  the  real  work  of  the  Kavy  from 
the  notice  of  the  average  citizen  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its  educational  activities  are  almost  en- 
tirely imknown.  Except  for  a  foot  ball  game  or 
an  occasional  student  escapade,  events  hardl;  typi- 
cal, naval  education  has  received  little  publicity 
until  of  late,  and  its  importance  has  been  so  over- 
shadowed by  recent  progress  in  construction,  fleet 
maneuvers,  and  target  practice  that  even  naval  officers  themselves 
have  not  realized  how  large  a  place  education  holds  in  their  own 
establishment  Yet  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  over 
26,000  men  connected  with  the  navy  received  di^rect  instruction 
not  merely  incidental  to  their  work,  and  there  was  expended  for 
such  purposes  from  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000,  enough  money  to  ' 
carry  ^n  two  or  three  universities  the  size  of  Harvard  or  a  public 
school  system  nearly  as  extensive  as  Chica^'s. 

This  includes  the  training  of  11,923  apprentice  seamen  at  the 
training  stations  and  of  4,310  recruits  to  the  Marine  Corps,  the 
practice  cruises  of  the  7,400  members  of  the  naval  militia,  the  in- 
struction of  400  men  in  the  electrical  schools,  the  work  for  seaman 
gunners  in  ordnance  and  torpedo  work  to  the  number  of  500,  the 
training  of  175  men  in  the  artificers'  school,  150  in  the  school  for 
machinists'  mates,  300  in  the  commissary  schools  at  the  training 
stations,  130  in  the  musicians'  classes,  800  in  the  courses  for  yeo- 
men, besides  the  765  midshipmen  at  the  naval  academy,  and  the 
groups  of  officers  studying  in  the  Post  Graduate  School,  the  War  ♦ 
College,  the  Navy  Medical  School,  the  School  of  Application  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  other  training  classes. 

The  trade  schools  just  mentioned  have  been  carried  on  chiefly 
to  supply  skilled  mechanics  on  shipboard,  but  they  have  also 
served  in  many  cases  to  fit  men  to  earn  good  wages  after  they  have 
served  their  enlistments  and  returned  to  civil  life.  They  have  thus 
been  an  educational  agency  for  the  whole  country  and  have  proved 
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capable  of  furnishing  vocational  training  and  advancing  industrial 
efficiency  to  a  degree  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

Another  development  of  education  has  come  through  the  neces- 
sity for  training  the  various  naval  militias  that  have  been  or- 
ganiised  in  the  states.  They  have  been  given  a  week's  training 
cruise  each  summer  on  some  naval  vessel  and  have  been  supervised 
and  instructed  at  other  times  by  naval  officers.  Thus  a  knowledge 
of  the  navy  has  been  spread  among  a  considerable  population  and 
a  valuable  naval  reserve  has  been  created.  In  1913,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  same  purpose  of  increasing  acquaintance  with  the 
navy  a  summer  training  cruise  for  a  thousand  university  students 
was  projected.  Although  the  preparation  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
for  tiie  Mediterranean  cruise,  and,  as  it  proved,  for  service  in 
Mexican  waters,  prevented  the  plan  from  being  carried  out,  the 
plan  itself  was  an  evidence  of  a  desire  to  make  the  navy  serve 
the  educational  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 

With  the  coming  into  office  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  there  began  a  development  of  naval  education  which  goes 
far.  beyond  the  movements  already  described.  As  has  been  evi- 
denced in  Congress  and  in  other  quarters,  there  has  been  growing 
for  several  years  a  desire  that  the  navy  should  give  more  assistance 
to  enlisted  men  in  preparing  them  not  only  for  their  duties  on 
shipboard,  but  even  for  the  occupations  they  take  up  after  leaving 
the  navy,  for  most  of  them  serve  only  one  enlistment  of  four  years 
and  then  go  back  to  civil  life. 

Accordingly,  the  present  Secretary  has  made  it  one  of  his  chief 
concerns  to  increase  the  educational  opportunities  for  enlisted 
men  and  to  reorganize  and  co-ordinate  all  the  existing  educational 
activities  of  the  naval  service.  The  broad  and  comprehensive 
plan  on  which  he  is  working  is  best  seen  from  the  following  para- 
graphs from  his  annual  report,  dated  Dec.  1,  1913 : 

"While  none  can  appreciate  more  profoundly  than  I  that  the 
supreme  purpose  for  which  the  navy  exists  is  as  the  right  arm  of 
American  defense,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  its  efficiency  as  a 
fighting  force  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  promoted  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  serious  and  systematic  course  of  instruction  aboard  ship 
and  at  all  shore  stations,  with  a  view  to  supplying  ascertained 
deficiencies  in  academic  education,  perfecting  the  already  existing 
technical  instruction,  and  co-ordinating  the  entire  educational 
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work  of  the  navy.  It  is  my  ambition  to  make  the  navy  a  great 
tmiversity  with  college  extensions  afloat  and  ashore.  Every  ship 
should  be  a  school,  and  every  enlisted  man  and  petty  and  warrant 
officer  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  improve  his  mind,  bet- 
ter his  condition,  and  fit  himself  for  promotion. 

*  *  *  *  "The  school  work  will  be  of  special  advantage  in 
case  of  re-enlistments,  and  I  confidently  expect  it  to  result  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  re-enlistments,  because  education  always 
whets  the  edge  of  ambition  and  fosters  the  impulses  of  patriotism, 
but  even  if  the  sailor  returns  to  civil  life  after  his  first  term  he 
will  be  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  trade 
he  has  acquired  in  the  navy  will  enhance  his  value  as  a  bread 
winner.  The  navy  will  return  him  to  his  country  better  in  mind 
and  in  manhood  than  when  it  first  received  him.'' 

After  saying  that  the  instructors  in  these  schools  for  enlisted 
men  which  will  be  established  on  all  ships  and  at  the  training 
stations  will  be  the  younger  officers  fresh  from  Annapolis,  and 
after  stating  that  the  system  will  be  uniform  on  all  ships,  includ- 
ing even  classes  for  men  taking  correspondence  courses  in  outside 
institutions,  he  continues: 

'*With  the  demand  for  the  midshipmen  just  leaving  Annapolis 
to  teach  in  the  training  schools  and  aboard  ship,  the  curriculum 
at  the  !N'aval  Academy  will  include  a  short  normal  course,  so  as 
to  better  prepare  young  officers  in  the  future  to  do  this  important 
work.  It  will  be  the  function  of  heads  of  certain  departments  at 
the  ITaval  Academy  to  assist  the  navy  department  in  this  work  of 
systematic  education  by  preparing  and  revising  text  books  and  in 
other  ways.  Thus  Annapolis  may  be  in  a  sense  the  educational 
center  for  the  whole  navy,  carrying  out  such  general  work  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe." 

Such  a  considerable  expansion  of  education  in  the  navy  signifies 
a  growing  appreciation  of  the  educational  value  of  naval  training 
— a  value  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  defense  in  war. 
Thus  we  have  added  to  the  educational  resources  of  the  country 
an  agency  that  has  striking  features  of  its  own,  especially  in 
solving  some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  moral,  social,  and 
industrial  education  of  today.  No  better  way  to  inculcate  a  genu- 
ine and  unobtrusive  patriotism  has  yet  been  found  than  connection 
with  the  naval  service,  for  the  individual  feels  the  national  mean- 
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ing  of  his  work  and  is  thereby  helped  to  maintain  hig^  ideals  of 
duty.  The  life  on  the  sea  and  the  dangers  that  it  incurs,  increased 
by  the  danger  always  present  in  machines  as  mighty  and  yet  deli- 
cate as  our  modem  battleships,  also  serve  to  bring  the  young  man 
face  to  face  with  the  great  problems  of  life  and  death  and  to  train 
him  in  responsibility.  At  the  same  time,  hygenic  methods  of 
living  are  so  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  all  on  shipboard  that 
right  habits  in  this  req>ect  are  made  to  seem  not  mere  theories  1>ut 
practical  necessities.  Added  to  this  is  the  advantage  of  life  on  an 
element  where  nature  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  and  develop 
the  deeper  feelings  of  the  individual. 

Another  feature  of  naval  education  that  is  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  emphasis,  especially  in  the  case  of  officers,  on  an  all-round 
efficiency  which  tends  to  make  a  man  satisfactory  in  all  the  varied 
duties  that  fall  to  his  lot  Not  only  must  he  be  a  good  officer  of 
the  watch  with  clear  eye  and  cool,  quick-working  brain,  but  also  an 
engineer  and  gunner  with  mechanical  ability,  and  all  the  time  a 
real  commander  of  men.  He  must  also  be  able  to  keep  himself  in 
good  physical  condition,  be  sociable  enough  to  fit  into  the  dose 
companionship  inevitable  on  shipboard,  and  lastly,  able  to  bear 
his  part  in  the  social  intercourse  which  falls  on  the  navy  in  home 
ports  and  foreign  waters.  This  insistence  on  all-round  training 
is  certainly  worth  the  attention  of  educators  in  civil  life,  where  in 
many  cases  so  little  is  done  to  assure  the  student  physical  and  social 
efficiency. 

In  its  function  as  a  training  school  for  the  various  mechanical 
trades  and  other  pursuits  for  which  it  prepares  its  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, the  navy  enjoys  the  advantage  of  the  fullest  equipment  for 
practical  work  and  of  instruction  given  in  close  connection  with 
actual  conditions.  Apart  from  the  knowledge  and  skill  given,  its 
industrial  training  has  unusual  value  in  that  it  teaches  a  man 
how  to  work  under  the  direction  of  superiors  and  inculcates  the 
habit  of  prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  orders — a  quality 
not  too  common  in  the  present-day  industrial  worker. 

Among  the  developments  now  going  on  in  naval  education  is 
the  effort  at  a  better  organization.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  liie 
educational  activities  of  the  navy  have  sprung  up  in  response  to 
widely  varying  demands,  as  a  system  they  have  si:uffered  from  lack 
of  unity  in  organization  and  administration.     While  there  have 
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been  created  directors  of  navy  yards,  and  of  target  practice,  aids 
for  operations,  personnel,  material,  and  inspections,  and  even  a 
superintendent  of  radio  service,  there  has  been  no  one  person  who 
has  had  assigned  as  his  exclusive  duty  the  supervision  of  all  naval 
education.  In  fact  the  work  has  been  distributed  among  the  va- 
rious bureaus  and  corps  that  were  to  use  the  men  trained,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  would  naturally 
deal  with  the  officers  and  men  of  the  whole  establishment,  has  been 
necessarily  imperfect  As  for  the  inspection  of  such  work  by  a 
professional  educator  corresponding  to  the  superintendent  of  a 
public  school  system,  there  has  been  none,  and  the*  naval  officers 
who  have  administered  its  various  parts  have  been  without  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  professional  educators. 

"Coordinating  the  entire  educational  work  of  the  navy,'*  as 
Secretary  Daniels  expresses  it,  has  thus  become  one  of  the  first 
subjects  to  be  given  attention.  England  has  solved  the  problem  by 
placing  all  matters  relating  to  the  training  of  officers*  and  men 
imder  a  Director  of  Naval  Education,  who  is  subordinate  only  to 
the  admiralty  and  occupies  a  position  analogous  to  the  secretary's 
aids  in  this  country.  The  present  director  is  Sir  J.  Alfred  Ewing, 
E.  C.  B.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  engineering  before  he 
was  called  to  his  present  post  Such  an  official  in  this  country 
would  bring  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  what  it  has  always  lacked 
— ^an  educational  expert  accustomed  to  educational  organization 
and  inspection,  and  able,  while  conserving  all  that  is  good  in  the 
present  system,  to  develop  the  various  parts  into  a  harmonious 
whole  and  put  them  in  tune  with  the  best  educational  practice  of 
the  time. 

The  need  of  organization  is  seen  in  the  uneven  training  given 
officers  in  different  corps.  Officers  of  the  line  receive  four  years' 
careful  training  at  the  Naval  Academy  before  being  granted  com- 
missions. But  commissions  in  the  pay  corps  and  in  the  marine 
corps  are  given  to  men  who  pass  much  less  difficult  examinations 
and  who  are  then  given  a  short  and  severely  practical  course  of 
training.  Even  with  this  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  well  trained 
as  the  line,  although  they  are  ranked  and  paid  on  an  equality  with 
it  Now  that  enlisted  men  are  being  encouraged  to  try  for  such 
commissions  it  will  be  all  the  more  important  that  the  training  in 
these  corps  shall  be  as  thorough  and  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
line  itself. 
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In  the  case  of  enlisted  men  there  has  been  the  same  nnevenness 
in  opportunities  to  take  definite  training  for  promotion^  but  this 
will  be  greatlj  improved  by  the  new  work  planned  by  Secretary 
Daniels.  For  promotion  to  gunner  and  machinist  with  warrant 
rank  such  opportunities  have  been  fairly  well  provided^  but  not 
so  well  for  other  branches.  And  heretofore  if  a  warrant  officer 
aspired  to  a  commission  in  the  line,  although  the  law  allowed 
twelve  such  promotions  each  year,  no  facilities  were  provided  him 
for  securing  the  general  education  and  knowledge  outside  his  own 
specialty  which  the  necessary  examination  required.  To  this  cause 
more  than  to  any  other  is  due  the  fact  that  there  have  been  on  the 
average  only  two  or  three  such  promotions  each  year. 

The  significance  of  the  Secretary's  announcement  that  the  course 
at  Annapolis  will  include  some  normal  training  lies  in  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  preparation 
for  naval  teaching.  Most  instruction  in  naval  educational  insti- 
tutions is  performed  by  naval  officers  of  the  line  as  shorb  duty  in 
the  intervals  of  sea  service.  As  the  teaching  force  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  out  of  contact  with  other  educational  work,  it  has 
naturally  tended  to  conservatism  and  held  to  the  older  metiiods  of 
teaching.  Also,  since  the  work  of  eliminating  unfit  students  and 
grading  the  rest  according  to  merit  has  been  so  important,  there 
has  been  a  larger  emphasis  placed  upon  written  examiaations  and 
the  teacher's  function  as  an  examiner  than  in  most  technical 
schools.  Thus,  though  industry  and  concentration  have  been  se- 
cured beyond  perhaps  the  average  college  or  university,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  teaching  to  become  mechanical  and  to  result 
in  a  mere  knowledge  of  facts  rather  than  in  habits  of  logical  reas- 
oning and  a  vigorous  mental  discipline. 

Methods  of  teaching  are,  also,  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  Post  Graduate  School  and  by  the  expansion 
of  the  work  of  the  War  College.  In  the  first,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  develop  men  who  will  be  able  to  master  the  highly  technical 
problems  which  must  be  solved  to  keep  the  American  navy  abreast 
of  the  times  in  such  matters  as  construction  of  ships,  marine  engi- 
neering, and  electricity.  In  the  latter,  problems  of  naval  policy, 
strategy,  and  tactics  are  studied.  For  such  work  the  mere  learn- 
ing of  rule-of -thumb  methods  and  the  statements  of  a  text  book  is 
useless,  for  independent  thinking  and  wide  investigation  must  be 
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cultivated.  Thus  the  inadequacy  of  the  older  methods  and  the 
need  of  progressive  methods  of  teaching  will  be  emphasized. 

The  importance  of  some  direct  preparation  for  teaching  for  the 
young  officers  who  will,  under  Secretary  Daniel's  plan,  go  out  from 
Annapolis  to  teach  enlisted  men  is  better  seen  when  one  realizes 
that  trade  instruction  methods  in  the  navy  still  much  resemble  the 
old  apprentice  system  for  mechanics  and  have  been  little  affected  by 
the  recent  emphasis  on  broadening  and  enriching  such  instruction 
by  basing  all  manual  work  on  an  understanding  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples. This  has  made  mechanical  drawing  and  some  elementary 
mathematical  and  scientific  instruction  an  essential  part  of  any 
teaching  of  mechanical  trades.  In  the  naval  schools  hitherto  the 
work  has  been  so  practical  in  its  aim  that  no  value  has  been  placed 
upon  it  as  preparation  for  more  than  joumeymanship.  In  the 
navy,  as  in  the  industrial  world,  the  work  done  is  so  much  more 
important  than  the  mental  processes  of  the  worker  that  the  naval 
trade  schools  have  naturally  emphasized  mechanical  performance. 
The  best  trade  schools  in  the  country,  such  as  the  Williamson 
Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  include  mechanical  drawing, 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  theory  of  steam  engineering,  and 
strength  of  materials  in  their  courses,  and  such  subjects  if  properly 
correlated  with  the  practical  work  can  well  be  used  to  round  out 
and  enrich  the  naval  trade  instruction.  Since  these  schools  are 
also  to  prepare  their  students  to  meet  the  conditions  of  commercial 
competition  which  they  will  encounter  when  they  leave  the  navy 
and  enter  civil  life,  Ihey  could  also  justify  the  introduction  of 
commercial  geography  and  commercial  law,  both  of  which  serve 
to  widen  the  outlook  of  the  worker. 

Such  an  educational  expansion  will,  as  Secretary  Daniels  says 
in  his  report,  make  the  Naval  Academy  ^^the  educational  center 
for  the  whole  navy."  Its  educational  ideals  and  practices  will  in- 
evitably become  the  ideals  and  practices  of  the  entire  service.  It 
is  all  the  more  important  then,  that  during  his  four  years  at  An- 
napolis the  future  officer  should  live  under  educationfd  conditions, 
methods,  and  ideals  that  have  passed  the  test  of  the  best  educa- 
tional criticism,  for  his  work  will  be  unconsciously  but  powerfully 
influenced  by  them«  In  furthering  the  work  of  making  the  Naval 
Academy  a  model  educational  institution  the  proposed  normal 
course  will  be  of  great  assistance,  for  it  will  subject  to  comparison 
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with  the  yiewi  of  the  beet  educators  the  ysxj  methods  of  the  acad- 
emy it8el£ 

Kaval  education  is  thus  just  now  on  the  eve  of  a  period  of  de- 
velopment and  transition,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difScnlt  to 
overestimate.  Such  a  reconstruction  will  be  sure  to  result  in 
much  improvement  in  methods  and  organization  and  cannot  help 
TOaking  ^  navy  more  than  ever  valuable  as  a  unique  auxiliary 
to  the  educational  forces  of  the  country. 
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Examination  Outline 

(Third  Year  in  the  High  School). 

Maud  E.  Eingsuey. 

NoU* — The  object  of  such  an  examination  as  this  ia  to  test  the 
pupil's  general  biowledge^  not  his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
any  one  text  book. 

MxTSSIAiL. 

A.  I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 
To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down^ 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges ; 
By  twenty  thorps^  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

—The  Brook. 

B.  The  question  with  me  is  not  whether  you  have  a  ri^t  to 
render  your  people  miserable,  but  whether  it  is  not  your  interest 
to  make  them  happy.  It  is  not  what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do ; 
but  what  humanity,  reason  and  justice  tell  me  I  ou^t  to  do. 

— Speech  on  Conciliation. 

0.    Lorenzo — The  moon  shines  bright    In  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise.    In'  such  a  ni^t 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  die  Trojan  walls, 
And  sighed  his  soul  toward  the  Qreeian  tents 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  Kight 

Jessica — ^In  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew. 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself. 
And  ran  dismayed  away. 

— Merchant  of  Venice. 
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D.  When  the  weather  is  fair  and  settled^  the  mountaina  are 
clothed  in  blue  and  purple^  and  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the  dear 
evening  sky^  but  sometimes,  when  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  doud- 
lesSy  they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors  about  their  summitSi 
which,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  will  glow  and  light  up 
like  a  crown  of  glory. — Rip  Van  Winkle. 

E.  "Ay,  Moses/'  cried  my  wife,  "where  is  the  horse  f*  "I 
have  sold  him,"  cried  Moses,  "for  three  pounds  five  shillings  and 
two-pence  P'  "Well  done,  my  good  boy,''  returned  she,  "I  knew 
you  would  touch  them  off.  Come,  let  us  have  it  then."  "I  have 
brought  back  no  money  I"  cried  Moses,  again.  "I  have  laid  it  out 
in  a  bargain  and  here  it  is,"  pulling  out  a  bundle  from  his  breast; 
^Hiere  they  are,  a  gross  of  green  spectacles  with  silver  rims  and 
shagreen  cases."  "A  gross  of  green  spectadesi"  repeated  my 
wife  in  a  faint  voice.  "And  you  have  parted  with  the  colt  and 
brought  us  back  nothing  but  a  gross  of  paltry  green  spectacles  I" — 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

I. 

(1).  With  the  aid  of  the  following  table,  state  the  author  of 
each  of  the  five  passages  quoted  above,  the  class  of  composition  of 
which  each  is  a  type,  etc. 


W*rk. 


AnUior 


Oentary 


ChUMter 
of  Work 


Two  other  Works 
by  the  Seme  Author 


Gheimeten  Cteeted 
toy  the  Author    . 


n. 

(1).  A  and  0  are  both  poetry.  Wherein  do  the  two  poems 
differ  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  their  verse  ? 

(2).    What  name  is  given  to  the  verse  structure  of  0  ? 

(8).     Distinguish  between  verse  and  stanza. 

(4).  Designate  the  scansion  of  A  and  describe  the  method  of 
rhyming. 

(6).    Describe  the  meter  of  A  and  state  its  name. 

(6).  Name  two  other  kinds  of  meter  and  illustrate  by  quota- 
tion. 

i(7).  Describe  the  picture  produced  upon  your  mind  by  the  uae 
of  the  words  ''sudden  sally'',  ''sparkle'',  "bickef^',  "hurry\ 
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(8).  Eewrite  in  good  prose  the  stanzas  of  A,  using  general 
terms  instead  of  the  specific  ones  enumerated  in  (7). 

(9).  Could  you  tell  from  these  stanzas  whether  the  poem  were 
an  iEhiglish  or  an  American  one  ? 

(10).  Write  a  description  (of  fifty  words)  of  the  picture  sug- 
gested by  ''Haunts  of  coot  and  hem/' 

UL 

(1).  Mention  some  of  the  devices  which  may  be  employed  in 
Argumentation  and  oratory  for  effect  and  emphasis. 

(2).    Which  are  used  in  B? 

(8).  State  in  one  well-written  paragraph  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Speech  on  Conciliation  was  delivered. 

(4).    In  another  paragraph,  state  the  question  at  issue. 

(5).    What  kind  of  a  sentence,  rhetorically  considered,  ia  Bt 

(6).     Point  out  the  pairs  of  contrasted  words. 

(7).     Give  the  rhetorical  classification  of  sentences. 

(8).    Point  out  the  clauses  in  B  and  tell  what  each  modifies. 

IV. 

1.  Designate  the  scansion  of  C. 

2.  Point  out  the  archaic  words  and  expressions. 

8.    What  figure  of  speech  is  used  effectively  in  C  t 

4.  Write  a  composition  of  one  hundred  words  on  any  subject 
su^ested  by  "Trojan  walls." 

5.  Write  a  composition  of  fifty  words  on  The  Story  of  Thisbe. 

6.  Write  a  brief  abstract  of  "Merchant  of  Venice." 
7«    Describe  in  full  the  setting  of  this  passage. 

8.  Put  Lorenzo's  lines  into  good  unadorned  prose,  using  neither 
figures  of  speech  nor  poetical  expressions. 

10.  Give  the  names  of  two  other  dramatic  compositions  which 
you  have  studied  in  English  Literature. 

V. 

1.  Point  out  the  chief  beauties  of  D  which  make  it  a  model  of 
its  class. 

2.  Write  a  similar  description  of  the  same  length  and  with 
the  same  arrangement  of  ideas,  using,  as  a  theme,  a  laJce,  instead 
of  a  mowdam.  ../.,■  JfeiJAil 
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8.  DLbciub  the  yalae  of  long  sentenoeB  and  of  short  sentenoeB 
in  doBcriptiye  imting. 

4.  Which  would  be  more  effective,  D  as  it  is  written,  or  writ- 
ten in  two  sentences  with  a  period  after  sky  and  with  but  «Dm#- 
times  omitted  ( 

6.  Had  yon  written  D,  what  expression  would  yon  have  nsed 
instead  of  'liood  of  gray  vapors^'  ? 

VL 

1.  Eewrite  E  in  dramatic  form. 

2.  Bewrite  E  in  indirect  discourse. 

8.    Which  of  the  three  forms  do  you  consider  most  effective? 

4.  How  would  you  know  from  the  text  that  E  was  a  paiaage 
from  an  English,  not  an  American,  stoiy? 

6.  What  idea  is  conveyed  to  you  by  each  of  1h«  following 
words: — Fiction,  romance,  novel,  dime  novel,  hidctical  novel, 
ehorl  story  f 

6.  Under  whidi  heads  would  you  place  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
fidd^M 

7.  Write  a  description  of  Moses  and  his  mother. 

8.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  the  literary  production 
from  which  E  is  taken. 

vn. 

1.  Use  each  of  the  words  of  the  accompanying  list  in  an  inr 
telligible,  well-written  sentence : — accept,  except,  affect,  effect,  air 
leviate,  relieve,  amaiewr,  novice,  answer,  reply,  apprehend,  com- 
prehend,  harharic,  harbaroiLs,  heside,  besides,  carry,  bring, -chair' 
Oder,  reputation,  0,  Oh,  continual,  continuous,  heaWiy,  healthftd, 
lend,  loan. 

vni. 

a.  What  reference  books  would  you  consult  and  what  would 
you  read  if  you  were  writing  an  essay  on  the  following  subjects : — 

a.  The  Planet  Mars. 

b.  Henry  VIII  and  Cardinal  .Wolsey. 

c     The  Place  of  Shakespeare  in  English  Literature. 

d.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

e.  Ulysses  in  the  Cave  of  the  Cyclops. 
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£  Miles  Standish,  the  Captain  of  PlymouiL 

g.  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den. 

h.  King  Arthur  and  His  Bound  Table. 

L  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

]•  Banqno's  Ghost. 

IX 

1.  Analyze: — In  the  book  which  you  gave  me  to  read,  dear 
friend,  I  discovered  this  wonderful  line: — To  err  is  human,  to 
forgive,  divine." 

X 

1.  Choose  a  subject  and  write  a  plan  for  a  Description. 

2.  Choose  a  subject  and  write  an  outline  for  a  Narration. 

3.  Choose  a  subject  and  make  an  abstract  for  an  Exposition. 

4.  Choose  a  question  suitable  for  debate  and  state  two  prem^ 
ises  for  argument  on  each  side  of  the  question. 

6.  Prepare  an  outline  suitable  to  use  in  writing  an  autobi- 
ography. 
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Modem  Methods  of  Teaching  Primary 
Reading 

By  G.  W.  Lswis^  Chioaoo,  Illinois. 

\0  diacuBS  the  various  methods  of  teaching  reading 

T  I  is  no  easy  task/  for  their  names  are  legion.  So 
I  much  of  personality  enters  into  the  work  of  the 
average  teacher  of  reading  that  aknost  every  teacher 
may  be  said  to  have  a  method  of  her  own.  It  is  this 
personal  element  in  any  method  that  makes  it  a 
success  with  one  teacher  and  a  failure  with  another. 
It  is  this  personal  element  that  makes  it  difficult 
to  pass  a  method  on  or  to  communicate  it  to  another  teacher, 
especially  to  a  beginner.  A  teacher  may  secure  marvelous  results 
in  teaching  children  to  read,  but  unless  the  personal  element  of 
her  method  may  be  formulated  into  well-defined  principles,  she 
can  hardly  hope  that  her  personality  will  enable  her  to  achieve 
success  as  a  supervisor  or  as  a  training  teacher,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty she  will  experience  in  communicating  her  method  fuUy  to 
others. 

In  addition  to  this  personal  element  there  are  features  about  the 
various  methods  that  characterize  them  as  belonging  respectively 
to  the  Object-Word  Method,  the  Picture-Word  Method,  the  (pure) 
Word  Method,  the  Thought  or  Sentence  Method,  or  one  of  the 
Phonic  methods  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  methods. 
In  the  Object-word  Method,  the  idea  is  to  be  gained  directly 
from  the  object,  and  the  idea  and  the  word,  first  in  an  audible 
form  and  th^n  in  a  visible  form,  are  to  be  associated  together  by 
the  child.  'The  ITew  Idea  in  Beading''  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  method. 

In  the  Picture-Word  Method,  the  picture  takes  the  place  of  the 
object  as  used  in  the  Object-Word  Method.  ''The  See  and  Say 
Method"  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

In  teaching  a  child  to  read  a  vocabulary  already  ^ATniliay  to 
his  ears,  and  representing  ideas  within  the  sphere  of  his  experi- 
ence, both  the  object  and  the  picture  may  be  discarded.    When  this 
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is  done  we  have  simply  the  Word  Method.  In  the  Word  Method 
it  is  assumed  that  the  child  has  already  gained  the  oorreot  idea 
from  the  object,  and  that  the  proper  word  to  be  associated  with 
this  idea  is  already  familiar  to  his  ears,  and  associated  with  the 
idea ;  and  it  only  remains  to  give  him  the  visible  form  of  the  word. 

In  the  Object-Word  Method,  in  the  Picture-Word  Method,  and 
in  the  Word  Method  the  teacher  gives  the  child  each  word  as  a 
whole.  This  seems  to  be  the  logical  way,  and  up  to  a  certain 
limit  children  readily  acquire  words  in  this  way,  but  in  doing  so, 
they  do  not  acquire  ability  to  recognize  new  words. 

In  the  Thought  or  Sentence  Method,  under  the  best  conditions 
the  pupil  is  supposed  to  express  a  complete  thought  of  his  own  in 
words  already  familiar  to  his  ears.  This  thought  in  the  words  of 
the  child  is  put  into  visible  form  by  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  read  back  into  the  audible  form  the  sen- 
tence that  he  has  just  given.  This  he  does  purely  from  memory. 
But  so  long  as  he  reads  only  the  sentences  furnished  by  himself, 
he  apparently  makes  rapid  progress.  As  the  child  is  already 
familiar  with  the  thought,  the  expression  comes  with  ease  and  the 
undue  emphasis  placed  upon  the  value  of  oral  expression  has  a 
tendency  to  make  this  method  very  popular. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Sentence  Method  is  to  get  from 
the  children  appropriate  sentences.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  the 
sentences  are  sometimes  taken  from  familiar  nursery  rhymes,  or 
the  teacher  may  supply  sentences  which  the  pupil  is  first  required 
to  commit  to  mei^ory.  He  is  then  required  to  read  the  whole 
sentence  from  memory,  after  which  he  is  taught  each  word  as  a 
whole  by  the  position  it  holds  in  the  sentence. 

As  examples  of  the  Sentence  or  Thought  Method  we  may  note 
"The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading",  "The  Summers  Method", 
the  "Aldine  Method"  and  all  methods  based  upon  familiar  nursery 
rhymes,  myths,  etc 

Perhaps  the  greatest  authority  in  America  on  the  subject  of 
reading  is  James  L.  Hughes,  formerly  Inspector  of  Schools,  To- 
ronto, Canada.  He  says :  "Word  recognition  is  the  essential  basis 
of  all  reading,  the  only  possible  basis  of  reading."  "No  method  of 
teaching  reading  can  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  unless  it  surely, 
systematically  and  rapidly  develops  the  power  of  automatic  word 
recognition.    Miss  Lola  Bradford,  an  able  advocate  of  the  Word 
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Method,  says:  ^'We  oontiniie  to  teach  worda  as  wholes  for  the  first 
fire  weeks,  but  as  the  nuinber  of  words  increases,  there  is  danger 
of  oonfosion.  When  the  child  forgets  a  word,  it  must  be  given  to 
kbn  again ;  he  has  no  power  to  recall  it  except  by  association,  iior 
has  he  as  yet  any  ability  to  help  himself  with  new  words ;  he  is  en- 
tirely dependent  npon  others.  To  overcome  this  we  now  intro- 
dnoe  phonid  analysis."  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  a  prominent  advo- 
cate of  the  Sentence  Method,  says:  ^'After  a  few  weeks  of  such 
reading,  where  the  main  attempt  is  to  interest  the  children  in 
simple  sentences,  which  they  may  master  with  the  teacher's  help, 
and  so  seem  to  read,  there  begins  a  deliberate  classification  of  type 
words  of  the  vocabulary,  with  a  view  to  making  the  children  mas- 
ters of  the  elementary  sounds." 

From  such  statements  there  is  but  one  rational  conclusion:  we 
ehould  use  a  phonic  method. 

The  Key  Method  is  a  phonic  method  with  some  commendable 
features  but  rather  incomplete.  Other  examples  are  the  Baoon 
Method,  the  Pollard  Method,  the  Ward  or  Rational  Method,  the 
Gordon  Method  and  the  Lewis  or  Story  Method.  The  Pollard 
Method  has  many  good  features  but  many  that  are  undesirable. 
This  method  makes  some  use  of  diacritical  marks.  The  Ward  or 
Rational  Method  is  based  wholly  upon  diacritical  marks,  which 
means  only  additional  diflSculties  for  the  child  to  overcome.  The 
Gordon  Method  is  a  phonic  method  with  which  a  wideawake,  en- 
ergetic teacher  may  secure  most  excellent  results  after  she  has 
thoroughly  mastered  the  method,  but  so  much  time  is  required 
for  its  mastery  that  many  teachers  hesitate  to  undertake  it 

The  Lewis  or  Story  Method  is  a  phonic  method  with  which 
marvelous  results  have  been  achieved.  Classes  of  ordinary  first 
grade  pupils  after  spending  six  weeks  on  the  introductory  work 
outlined  in  the  Story  Method  Manual,  have  read  during  liie  first 
year  eight  primers,  eight  first  readers,  seven  second  readers,  and 
two  third  readers,  containing  in  all  over  thirty-four  hundred 
pages.  That  they  understood  what  they  read  may  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  after  a  single  silent  reading  of  a  ten  or  twelve  page 
story  from  the  "Riverside  Third  Reader",  pupils  would  skip  to 
the  front  of  the  room  and  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words  in  good 
connected  English. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the  method  is  the  result 
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obtained  in  spelling.  In  the  first  grade,  by  ihe  end  of  the  first 
three  months,  the  pupils  had  mastered  for  reading  purposes  more 
than  one  thousand  words;  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  ihey 
oould  write  from  dictation  more  than  six  hundred  words,  and  the 
pupils  of  the  second  grade  could  spell  any  word  not  an  exception 
to  the  rules  of  spelling. 

Some  of  these  first  year  pupils  were  used  in  institute  work  to 
demonstrate  the  results  that  had  been  obtained  by  the  method.  In 
one  instance  a  little  six-year-old  Norwegian  boy,  who  had  been  in 
school  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  days,  was  asked  to  read  se- 
lections made  by  the  teachers  from  books  belonging  to  all  grades 
below  the  high  school.  All  present  regarded  the  results  as  nothing 
short  of  marvelous,  but  they  regarded  his  spelling  as  even  more 
wonderful.  The  teachers  and  several  college  professors  proposed 
the  following  words:  1,  Convention;  2,  intervention;  8,  subtrac- 
tion; 4,  extraction;  5,  multiplication;  6,  grasshopper;  7,  apple 
blossoms;  8,  butterfly;  9,  congratulation;  10, — 

The  tenth  word  1  cannot  recall,  but  you  can  imagine  the  sur- 
prise of  all  when  the  little  fellow  spelled  each  of  the  ten  words 
correctly. 

These  results  were  not  accomplished  by  memorizing  mere  word 
forms,  nor  by  phonic  analysis.  "Not  can  those  teachers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  Lewis  or  Story  Method  understand  how 
these  results  are  possible,  or  why  the  Story  Method  is  more  suc- 
cessful than  other  methods.  This  is  easily  explained.  It  is  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  introductory  work  provided  in  the  Story 
Method  ManuaL 

For  the  first  eight  weeks  of  school  the  author  has  arranged 
twenty  units  of  work  involving  accurate  ear  and  eye  training  and 
the  development  of  the  vocal  organs  and  the  building  of  over  eight 
hundred  phonic  combinations.  This  work  has  been  perfectly  sys- 
tematized and  all  the  details  and  all  the  sequences  are  so  carefully 
worked  out,  not  only  for  the  day,  but  for  every  word,  syllable,  and 
sound,  that  everything  is  presented  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  apperception. 

This  careful  planning  alone,  however,  is  not  responsible  for  the 
results.  It  would  all  fail  if  the  method  of  presentation  were  such 
as  to  appeal  only  to  a  receptive  form  of  the  controlled  attention. 
For,  when  the  appeal  for  the  attention  is  to  the  will  alone,  too 
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frequently  the  attitude  of  the  body  only  is  one  of  attention,  while 
the  mind  is  indulging  in  beautiful  reveries.  But  the  Story  Method 
takes  into  acoount  the  nature  of  children*  It  recognizes  that  the 
proper  motive  for  inducing  the  attention  of  children  is  pleasure, 
and  in  all  the  word  building,  fascinating  stories,  songs,  games,  and 
work  play  an  important  part 

These  stories  and  games  present  a  complete  phonic  scheme  in- 
volving such  constant  use  of  the  investigative  attention  that  pupils 
soon  acquire  the  habit  of  investigating  for  themselves,  and  of 
drawing  their  own  conclusions.  So  intensely  interesting  are  all 
the  rules  and  principles  made  by  these  fascinating  stories  and 
games  that  children  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  readily  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  word  building  that  enables  them  to  arrive  at  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  practically  every  word  they  encounter. 

The  method  gives  the  child  a  clear  conception  of  all  the  facts, 
conditions  and  problems  with  which  he  is  confronted  and  teaches 
him  how  to  attack  each  problem  to  the  best  advantage.  It  also 
teaches  him  to  rely  not  upon  artificial  means,  such  as  diacritical 
marks,  but  upon  well  established  principles. 

It  gives  the  child  a  quick  and  sure  mastery  of  the  spoken  and 
written  language.  It  also  gives  him  a  systematic  course  of  train- 
ing that  develops  the  power  and  the  habit  of  intense  concentration, 
of  close  application,  of  careful  observation  and  of  consecutive 
thinking.  With  this  method  the  child  soon  gains  the  ability  to  fol- 
low the  thread  of  a  story,  to  see  the  plot  and  even  to  construct 
plots  of  his  own. 

The  method  has  been  equally  successful  with  foreign  children. 
In  one  school,  when  the  pupils  entered  they  spoke  only  Frnnish, 
and  in  less  than  twelve  weeks  every  pupil  could  read.  In  another 
school  the  pupils  were  largely  German  Russian  children.  One  of 
these,  a  little  girl  only  five  years  old,  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English  when  she  entered  sdiool  in  September,  and  by  the  latter 
part  of  December  she  could  read  in  any  second  reader.  The  games 
that  are  played,  the  stories  that  are  told,  the  songs  that  are  sung, 
and  the  conversation  that  takes  place  while  the  introductory  work 
in  word  building  is  being  done,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
Story  Primer  may  be  dramatized,  all  combine  to  make  this  an 
admirable  method  for  teaching  non-English  speaking  children, 
and  sub-normal  or  retarded  children. 
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The  method  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  nature  and  with  the 
kindergarten  system.  In  fact,  it  famishes  an  inexpensive  but  ex- 
oellent  substitute  for  kindergarten  work  which  many  mothers 
without  previous  training'  are  now  using  in  their  own  homes  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  Some  mothers  begin  with  their  children 
at  the  age  of  four,  and  by  the  time  they  are  six  these  children  are 
independent  readers. 

The  outline  for  the  work  found  in  the  manual  is  so  definite  and 
tangible  that  an  inexperienced  mother  or  teacher  having  a  desire 
to  succeed  will  secure  results  beyond  all  expectations. 
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Bt  Joseph  V.  Collhts,  Stbvbws  Pourr,  WiBOONsnr 
Statb  !N'obmai.  School. 

HE  war  in  Europe  has  raised  mtJij  questiona.  Of 
these  none  are  more  interesting  than  tliose  that 
have  to  do  with  the  causes  or  eauae  of  it  Thna  iba 
question  is  asked  ^^Whj  did  not  Christianity  after 
nineteen  centuries  of  its  teaching  of  peace  among 
men  make  such  a  war  impossible?"  Similarly, 
why  might  not  education  be  held  responsible  for 
the  awful  course  affairs  have  taken  in  Europe  ?  Or, 
combining  religion  and  education  with  environment,  why  should 
not  civilization  itself  as  the  product  of  these  be  held  responsible 
as  undoubtedly  it  must  be  ? 

The  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  assasination  of  the  Austrian 
Archduke,  Francis  Ferdinand.    The  superficial  causes  of  the  war 
have  been  fully  described  and  have  been  widely  heralded.     Of 
these  naturally  the  historical  explanation  comes  first,  viz.,  that 
the  French  monarchs  of  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries  oppressed 
their  subjects;  that  a  revolution  followed;  that  after  the  revolu- 
tion a  dictator  arose,  Napoleon,  who  was  led  by  opposition  to 
overrun  Europe;  that  Prussia  revenged  herself  of  this  insult  in 
1870 ;  that  France  then  sought  counter  revenge,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent militarism  resulted  with  its  accompanying  alliances  and  en- 
tentes.   A  second  explanation  for  the  war  is  found  in  Germany's 
geographical  and  economic  situation,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
other  countries,  while  trying  to  compete  for  the  world's  commerce, 
especially  with  Great  Britain.    A  third  explanation  is  based  on 
the  assumed  natural  conflict  between  Pan-Germanism  and  Pan- 
Slavism.     But  no  one  of  these  explanations,  nor  all  of  them  to- 
gether is  suflScient  to  account  for  the  present  terrible  conflagra- 
tion*   Militarism  was  thought  to  be  and  was  confined  largely  to 
the  army  castes  in  the  several  countries.     Each  country  was 
striving  earnestly  to  avoid  war,  fearing  its  awful  consequ^ces. 
France,  of  late  years  realizing  the  f rightfulness  of  the  situation,  has 
lost  heart  in  her  revenge  and  would  not  willingly  have  brought  on 
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the  conflict  Then  while  militarism  has  been  rampant,  the  peace 
movement  has  grown  in  importance  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  was 
promising  soon  to  make  war  impossible.  As  regards  the  economic 
situation  it  can  be  said  that  Germany  had  her  great  ports  omven- 
iently  located  on  the  North  Sea,  and  she  and  Great  Britain  were 
peacefully  seeking  the  trade  of  the  world  in  a  q>irit  of  competi- 
tion productive  of  good  for  all  the  parties  concerned.  As  regards 
Pan-Slavism,  it  is  more  of  a  bogey  than  anything  else.  Why, 
then,  did  the  war  break  out  on  so  slight  a  provocation  as  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Austrian  Arch*Duke  ? 

The  Pope  in  a  recent  encyclical  gives  four  causes  which  go 
much  farther  towards  the  real  explanation  of  the  war  than  those 
just  given.  They  are:  First,  lack  of  love  and  mutual  respect 
among  men ;  second,  contempt  of  authority ;  third,  the  caste  sys- 
tem in  society;  and  fourth,  the  regarding  of  material  welfare  as 
the  sole  aim  in  life.  Of  these  the  caste  system  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  the  dawn  of  history  and  does  not  need  to  be  accounted 
for.  However,  in  these  days  of  democracy,  the  caste  system  has 
no  great  amount  of  power  except  as  it  is  secured  by  influence 
over  the  masses. 

Evidently  we  have  a  right  to  ask  ourselves  ''What  are  the  causes 
of  the  Pope's  causes,  or  at  least  what  the  main  ones  are  t  The 
Pope  himself  says  the  lack  of  respect  for  authority  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  fuller  separation  of  church  and  state  and  the  neglect 
of  religion. 

A  generation  of  young  people  in  a  country  is  the  product  of 
three  forces:  religion,  education,  and  social  environment  Of 
these,  the  social  environment  should  conserve  the  attainments  of 
the  last  generation,  and  the  religious  and  educative  forces  should 
broaden  and  improve  them.  If  the  older  generation  has  acquired 
certain  weaknesses,  these  are  likely  to  be  seen  in  more  exaggerated 
form  in  the  younger  generation.  The  chi^d  is  most  influenced  in 
the  home,  the  youth  in  the  school,  and  the  young  man  or  woman 
by  social  environment 

The  evidence  accumulates  that  religion  with  its  fatherhood  of 
God  and  brotherhood  of  man  is  being  dropped  out  of  the  educa- 
tional and  other  development  of  certain  European  countries  and 
in  its  place  has  been  put  patriotism,  the  next  hi^est  good.  A 
writer  says  in  the  minds  of  the  German  youth  the  idealism  of 
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Schiller  has  beeoa  replaced  by  the  hard  materialism  of  iN'ietsche. 
Doubtless  more  or  less  of  the  same  tendency  will  be  seen  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  unless  Bussia  be  excepted,  with  its 
backward  civilization.  In  such  a  soil  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
seeds  oi  militarism  and  commercial,  political  and  racial  distrust 
and  prejudice  would  develop.  If  the  evidence  is  asked  by  which 
to  prove  that  glorifying  of  God  is  being  replaced  by  glorifying  of 
country,  it  can  be  found  in  the  growth  of  militarism,  the  growth 
of  distrust  of  one  another  among  the  peoples  of  Europe  making 
incidents  slight  in  themselves  to  cause  whole  nations  to  flare  up 
and  threaten  war.  We  see  it  in  such  phrases  as  "Deutschland 
ueber  Alles" — ^Britannia  must  rule  (not  rules)  the  wave,  "Paris, 
the  gay  capital  of  the  world,'^  and  "Holy  Russia."  We  see  it  in  the 
apparent  purpose  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France  to  ap- 
portion the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world  among  themselves.  We 
see  it  in  Germany  wanting  a  place  in  the  sun,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
one  of  her  Chancellors,  and  we  see  it  in  another  German  Chancel- 
lor's saying:  "What  is  a  scrap  of  paper  when  a  nation's  life  is  at 
stake?"  We  see  it  in  Germany's  strong  desire  to  impose  her 
KvltuT  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  nation's 
glory  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  then  a  pledge  of  neutrality 
should  not  interfere  with  that  glorification.  We  see  it  in  the  hardi- 
hood and  frequency  with  which  the  rules  of  international  warfare 
are  brushed  aside  when  the  interests  of  one  of  the  warring  nations  is 
advanced.  We  see  it  in  the  injunction  to  first  breed  and  then  die, 
if  necessary,  for  country.  We  see  it  also  in  the  reckless  abandon 
and  daring  with  which  troops  in  the  present  war  face  almost  cer- 
tain death.  If  their  country's  life  is  at  stake  and  their  country's 
life  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  then  it  follows  most  clearly 
that  no  soldier  should  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  take  the  most 
extreme  chances.  The  Mohammedan  soldiers  of  old,  never  went 
into  battle  with  a  simpler,  clearer,  and  more  supporting  principle 
to  guide  them.  For  a  half  century  the  world  has  read  with  min- 
gled astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade, while  now  we  have  a  hundred  charges  of  the  light  brigade  in 
a  month,  often  a  dozen  a  day.  Has  the  world  grown  mad  or  has 
it  merely  taken  up  a  new  fetish  corresponding  to  the  old  Moham* 
medan  one  ? 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  caused  the  center  of  authority  to 
move  from  religion  to  country?     A  writer  in  the  nineteenth 
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century  asserts  that  it  started  in  Germany  with  the  publication  of 
8trau88^8  Leben  Jesu.  Naturally,  the  breaking  down  of  the  tra^ 
ditional  view  of  the  Bible  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  church's  influence  and  control  over  the  people.  Then  Lehr- 
Freiheit  among  the  teachers  and  free  thought  among  the  people 
led  ultimately  to  throwing  overboard  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  as  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  substituting  in  their  place  materialism  and  glorification  of 
country.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  basing  his  statements  on  Treit- 
schke's  teachings  and  Bemhardi's  book  makes  out  for  the  German 
people  a  new  set  of  beatitudes,  the  exact  opposites  of  Christ's. 
That  such  a  charge  is  quite  unfair  and  imtrue  is  doubtless  the  case. 
Bemhardi  represents  only  a  small  section  of  German  thinkers  and 
to  take  his  views  as  those  of  his  land,  would  be  like  taking  the 
views  of  Gteorge  Bernard  Shaw  as  representing  English  thought. 
The  Bishop  forgets,  likewise,  that  Great  Britain  and  France  have 
had  their  full  diare  in  bringing  on  modernism  and  their  peoples 
have  been  influenced  by  it  nearly  as  much  as  the  Germans.  It  may 
be  that  the  British  people  being  conservative  in  such  things,  have 
not  swung  away  from  the  old  moorings  as  far  as  the  French  and 
Germans. 

This  brings  us  then,  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  question  of  stand- 
ards. Because  the  Bible  is  not  quite  the  book  the  world  of  the 
18th  century  thought  it  to  be,  and  because  the  masses  have  learned 
that  the  church  is  not  the  institution  it  should  be,  is  no  reason  why 
the  old  ideas  and  foundations  of  society  should  be  thrown  away 
and  entirely,  new  ones  substituted  in  their  place.  Because  higher 
criticism  and  science  have  shown  that  the  Bible  contains  a  good 
deal  that  scholars  hesitate  to  accept  literally  is  no  reason  for  con- 
sidering that  it  is  all  wrong,  and  that  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
Beatitudes  need  to  be  replaced  by  new  fundamental  principles 
adapted  to  this  age.  Any  attempt  to  do  this  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  catastrophe  now  come  upon  Europe.  In  short,  it 
looks  as  though  the  pendulum  had  swung  too  far  away  from  the 
old  doctrines  and  fundamental  principles. 

This  whole  question  is  evidently  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
separation  of  education  and  religion.  It  is  also  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  chief  aim  in  education.  What  should  be  the  chief  aim 
in  education  ?  Can  education  and  religion  be  divorced  ?  Because 
men  have  differed  about  religious  and  theological  points  in  the 
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past,  is  that  sufficient  reason  for  divorcing  entirely  religion  and 
education  now  ?  Surely  in  this  country  a  common  ground  can  be 
found  for  bringing  religion  into  education  as  a  motive  in  life  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  classes  imless  atheists  be  excepted,  and 
their  number  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  Is  it  possible  that  we 
have  gone  so  far  that  the  name  of  the  creator  and  his  relations  to 
men  may  not  be  brought  into  the  instruction  of  the  young  ? 

See  what  has  happened  in  education  heretofore.  Authors  on 
public  educational  works  seeking  for  an  end  and  aim  in  education 
have  been  compelled  to  introduce  such  makeshifts  as  the  making 
of  good  citizens,  character  building,  social  efficiency,  or  welfare  of 
country.  Referring  to  the  first  of  these  aims,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  burglar  might  easily  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  good  citi- 
zen, attending  the  primaries,  voting  for  good  candidates  and  influ- 
encing others  to  vote  for  them.  This,  then,  is  hardly  a  sufficient 
aim,  though  good  enough  in  itself.  Latterly,  not  many  writers 
give  this  aim.  As  regards  the  second  aim,  character  building,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  if  character  building  is  the  best  aim,  thea 
our  great  captains  of  industry  and  statesmen  represent  the  highest 
product  of  educational  effort,  since  they  exhibit  the  greatest  intel- 
ligence, combined  with  will  power.  But  we  are  not  altogether 
proud,  rather  far  from  it,  of  some  of  our  most  prominent  captains 
of  industry  and  statesmen.  Latterly,  most  writers  on  education 
have  turned  to  social  efficiency  as  the  best  motive.  iN'ow  social  effi- 
ciency as  an  aim  is  likely  to  be  for  the  vast  mass  of  the  children 
largely,  merely  a  bread  and  butter  .proposition.  It  is  likely  to  be 
narrowing  rather  than  broadening  in  its  tendency.'^  Social  effi- 
ciency is  a  broad  aim  in  one  way  in-  that  it  aims  to  train  for  many 
lines  of  endeavor,  but  narrow  in  another  in  that  it  gives  the  indi- 
vidual child  too  narrow  a  vision.  Shooting  at  education  with 
social  efficiency  as  an  aim  is  like  shooting  at  a  barndoor  with  a 
blunderbuss — one  spot  is  likely  to  be  hit,  but  only  one  spot  Of 
the  welfare  of  the  state  as  an  aim  in  education,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  its  weakness  is  apparent,  as  we  have  been  seeing  when  we 
look  at  Europe. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  and  from  the  further  facts 
that  in  America  we  have  separated  church  and  state  and  have  a 
very  cosmopolitan  population,  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  a  very 
difficult  problem  in  securing  a  true  aim  in  education.  American 
educators  have  made  a  fizzle  of  teaching  good  citizenship  judged  by 
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resxdtSy  since  some  of  her  grades  of  government  are  among  the 
worst  in  the  civilized  world,  America  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  civilized  country,  shows  a  contempt  for  authority.  This  con- 
tempt extends  from  ihe  case  of  the  small  child  in  school  refusing 
to  obey  the  teacher  or  parent  to  the  case  of  the  federal  judge  who 
allowed  himself  to  aid  and  ab^t  his  children  in  making  a  mock  of 
the  regulations  of  a  local  school  board.  The  rest  of  the  world 
regards  us  as  having  the  securing  of  material  wealth  for  the  main 
end  of  life.  Social  efficiency  might  even  secure  this  end  for  us  if 
reasonably  interpreted. 

iN'aturallyy  if  our  aims  are  low,  then  we  can  expect  low  attain- 
ment. Our  scholarship  needs  improvement  all  along  the  line. 
Our  art,  our  literature,  and  in  less  measure  our  science  are  a  re- 
proach to  us.  Only  in  practical  inventions  have  we  scored  a  good 
success. 

The  United  States  of  America  needs  a  new  and  higher  aim  and 
end  in  education.  Social  efficiency  as  an  aim  is  too  narrow  and 
too  discrete  in  character.  Glorification  of  country,  we  have  seen, 
is  a  sorry  end  indeed  for  education.  An  end  must  be  had  which 
will  stand  the  acid  test,  and  not  break  down  the  first  time  it  is 
used.  The  United  States  needs  the  best  aim  there  is,  as  does  every 
other  country.  This  is  found  in  the  law,  which  says :  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord,  Thy  Gk>d,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,  or  better  than  thyself.  This  end  would  recognize  God  as 
a  person,  creator,  sustainer,  father,  and  friend  of  all,  and  it  would 
also  recognize  him  as  standing  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
enduring.  The  second  part  of  the  aim  would  include  social  effi- 
ciency and  a  vast  deal  besides. 

To  use  the  above  described  aim  in  education  would  be  both  to 
teach  religion  in  the  public  schools  and  not  to  teach  religion.  The 
part  taught  would  be  common  to  all  the  great  religions  of  the 
world  except  Buddhism,  which  declares  God  to  be  an  impersonal 
being.  As  already  stated,  only  atheists  who  believe  there  is  no 
God  would  be  misrepresented  by  such  teaching.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  har4  to  teach  anything  and  have  everybody  agree  with  it  The 
burglars  believe  in  burglarizing  though  society  does  not;  the 
gamblers  believe  in  public  gambling  though  society  does  not; 
the  tramps  believe  in  tramping  though  society  does  not  There 
must  be  a  limit  to  yielding  somewhere,  and  it  ought  to  come  on 
the  above  described  aim  in  education* 
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In  the  ages  past  a  great  many  controversies,  struggles  and  wars 
have  arisen  out  of  religious  differences.  Doubtless,  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  instances,  rulers  used  religious  antagonisms  as  a  cloak  to 
cany  out  their  own  private  schemes,  but  enough  trouble  w;a8 
caused  by  religious  intolerance,  Gk>d  knows.  It  came  about  then 
when  the  United  States  Government  was  established,  that  its 
founders  separated  church  and  state  entirely,  which  was  a  very 
wise  course  to  follow,  and  as  wise  now  as  when  first  established. 
It  followed,  naturally,  when  the  system  of  public  education  was 
set  up,  that  the  question  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  would 
become  a  live  one.  For  many  decades  and  over  great  portions  of 
this  country,  the  above  described  aim  in  education  was  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  virtual  force.  The  teachers  and  textbook  makers 
were  as  a  rule  either  active  Christian  workers  or  in  sympathy 
with  Christianity,  having  been  brought  up  to  hold  this  view  of 
life.  Of  late  years  the  lines  between  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion have  been  more  closely  drawn.  The  Bible  has  been  excluded 
from  the  schools  and  religion  largely  with  it.  In  the  end 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  complained  that  schools  give 
an  unsatisfactory  training,  and  both  were  right 

A  thousand  times,  problems  that  seemed  unsolvable  and  diffi- 
culties that  seemed  insuperable  have  been  easily  and  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  overcome  when  gone  at  in  a  common  sense  way.  In 
the  end  everybody  would  be  satisfied.  As  it  is  now,  the  teacher 
of  morals  dares  not  bring  God  into  it ;  the  teacher  of  science  dares 
not  talk  of  the  sovereign  intelligence  that  framed  nature's  laws; 
the  teacher  of  literature  must  exclude  or  gloss  over  those  master- 
pieces that  introduce  theology  or  religion  in  them  in  any  form, 
and  so  on.  With  the  above  aim  in  mind  all  education  becomes 
unified,  its  bounds  enlarged,  its  field  widened,  broadened  and 
deepened,  and  its  product  vastly  strengthened  and  improved,  and 
prepared  to  be  "citizens  of  the  world." 

Certainly  this  whole  subject  deserves  the  gravest  consideration. 
Are  the  children  to  receive  no  instruction  in  religion  except  what 
they  get  from  churches  ?  Is  the  child  to  get  out  of  his  training  in 
the  public  school  only  a  self -centered  motive  in  life?  Are  vast 
numbers  of  children  never  to  receive  any  religious  instruction  of 
any  kind  f  Is  the  interest  of  an  inappreciable  minority  to  affect 
most  unfavorably  a  civilization  and  a  national  life  ! 

No ;  a  solution  of  this  great  question  must  be  found. 
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American  Notes — ^Editorial 

In  every  school  some  instructioii  should  be  given  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  the  important  subject  of  play  and  the  principles  under- 
lying it  For  play  is  as  vital  a  factor  in  the  life  of  both  child  and 
adult  as  work,  and  unless  study  and  thought  is  given  to  the  subject 
the  individual  will  be  exposed  to  as  many  dangers  and  losses  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  his  leisure  as  of  nis  working  hours.  In  f act^ 
there  are  more  pitfalls  alone  the  pathways  of  recreation  than  in  those 
of  work.  First,  because  in  his  work  a  man  is  more  alert,  and  striving 
for  well  thought  out  and  definite  ends;  and  secondly,  because  he  is 
restrained  by  his  accountability  to  others.  Whereas,  in  his  recreation 
he  is  more  off  his  gaurd  and  is  at  liberty  to  do  more  as  he  pleases.  The 
recreations  which  a  child  choses  create  a  tendency  which  is  apt  to 
result  in  ttie  forination  of  a  habit;  and  this  habit  may  have  much  to 
do  with  shaping  his  whole  after  life.  Therefore,  the  child  bhoidd  be 
taught  to  think  about  his  games  and  to  apply  to  possible  forms  of 
amusement  those  tests  which  will  determine  their  usefulness  or  their 
injuriousness.  He  should  be  shown  the  importance  of  ''playing  fair'' 
in  all  his  sports  and  of  applying  those  principles  of  hones^  and 
honor  upon  the  playground  tiiat  are  in  force  elsewhere  in  life.  Thus 
he  will  be  making  character  while  at  sport,  as  well  as  while  at  work; 
and  he  will  be  elevating  his  taste  so  that  he  will  be  saved  from  many 
temptations  and  errors  that  will  beset  his  pathway  later  on  in  life. 
For  there  are  many  dangers  along  the  patiiway  of  play.  It  seems 
sometimes  as  though  the  American  people  had  gone  mad  over  the 
subject  of  amusements.  In  our  laree  cities  commercialized  play- 
enterprises  confront  one  on  every  hana ;  and  investigation  has  shown 
many  of  them  to  be  not  only  dissipating  and  disastrous  to  the  physical 
and  mental,  but  also  to  tne  moral  health  of  the  individual.  The 
wholesome  recreations  of  former  times — the  folk  dances,  music,  the 
drama,  agricultural  fairs  and  competitive  exhibits,  foot  races,  spelling 
matches,  and  many  other  legitimate  forms  of  amusement  and  socid 
interchange, — ^have  given  way  before  a  perfect  deluge  of  dance-houses, 
moving-picture  shows,  cheap  theatres,  amusement  parks,  lake  steamer 
excursions,  winter  gardens,  pool  halls,  skating-rinks,  penny  arcades 
and  what  not,  which  are  full  of  vicious  evils  and  which  lure  thousands 
of  victims  down  into  the  lowest  haunts  of  sin. 

Our  plea  is  for  thoughtfulness  on  the  subject,  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  of  pupils;  that  the  former  may  instruct  the  latter  and 
that  the  joxxng  people  may  see  it  in  its  true  light,  as  of  the  utmost 
importance,  ft  is  a  matter  that  must  be  intelligently  regulated, — ^not 
repressed,  but  directed,  for  the  good  alike  of  the  individual  and  of 
society.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  test  of  any  form  of 
recreation  is  to  be  found  in  its  effects  upon  the  physical,  mental  and 
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moral  life.  The  good  of  neither  should  be  sacrificed;  but  while  one 
may  be  particularly  benefited,  the  others  should  at  least  be  conserved, 
by  any  particular  form  of  play. 


The  ^'Big  Brother^^  movement  is  usually  associated  with  religious  or 
social  settlement  work.  But  it  is  by  no  means  out  of  place  in  school 
life.  The  older  boys  and  young  men  in  the  higher  educational  grades 
can  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  younger  boys,  if  they,  will,  in  pro- 
moting high  ideals  of  scholarship  and  character;  and  this  can  be  done 
naturally  and  without  the  slightest  approach  to  ''goody-goodiness,** 
which  would  of  course,  be  instantly  resented  by  most  boys  of  almost 
any  age.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  boys  of  ten  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  are  instinctively  hero-worshipers  and  their  imitative  faculties  are 
exceedingly  active.  In  athletics  and  in  all  physical  activities  they 
imitate  the  men  who  are  a  few  years  ahead  of  them.  Why  not  a  de- 
liberate effort  to  utilize  the  same  tendencies  for  the  improvement  of 
scholarship  and  manners  ?  If  this  responsibility  is  placed  consciously 
upon  some  of  the  best  young  men  in  the  upper  classes  it  will  not  only 
produce  marked  results  further  down,  it  will  also  react  upon  the  older 
young  men  themselves,  who  deliberately  undertake  the  task.  One  of 
the  neatest  pieces  of  social  work  as  well  as  of  diplomacy  that  we  ever 
saw  was  carried  out  by  a  young  pastor^s  wife  who  was  an  helpmeet  in- 
deed to  her  hard-working  husband.  Their  parish  included  a  preaching 
station  in  a  mill  village,  where  there  was  a  rather  unsanctified  ana 
mischievous  contingent  of  young  people.  The  services  of  the  good 
parson  were  sometimes  seriously  disturbed  by  disorderly  pranks  in 
the  back  rows  of  the  audience,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  more 
serious  portions  of  the  congregation.  The  pastor^s  wife  studied  the 
situation  and  decided  that  while  the  younger  boys  made  most  of  the 
noise,  some  of  the  older  yoimg  men  were  the  ringleaders  in  producing 
the  conditions.  She  therefore  took  pains  to  be  in  the  very  back  of  the 
room  one  evening  as  the  service  closed ;  and,  coralling  a  group  of  those 
same  older  young  men,  she  addressed  them  somewhat  as  follows: 
"Younff  gentlemen,  I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  You  must  have  no- 
ticed that  these  younger  boys  have  gotten  into  a  way  of  making  a 
good  deal  of  noise  in  the  back  of  the  room  in  our  Sunday  evening 
services.  They  must  have  disturbed  you,  as  they  have  all  the  congre- 
gation. Now,  next  Sunday  evening,  without  saying  anything  about  it 
beforehand,  I  want  you  older  young  men  to  constitute  yourselves  a 
sort  of  law-and-order  league  and  scatter  yourselves  among  those 
younger  boys  and  see  to  it  tiiat  they  behave  themselves  as  they  should 
in  the  house  of  Qod.  Will  you  promise  me  that  you  will  do  it?  Thank 
you,  I  knew  you  would  I  I  was  sure  I  could  count  on  you  to  help  us 
to  make  this  work  a  sucess.^* 

That  was  the  end  of  disorder  in  that  not  easy  parish. 
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In  a  similarly  tactful  way,  many  a  schoolmaster  might  completely 
change  the  atmosphere  of  his  school,  and  vastly  improve,  the  average 
scholarship  of  the  students,  by  utilizing  the  big  brother  idea.  If  the 
idea  is  good  and  workable  in  social  and  religious  spheres,  why  not  in 
the  school? 


Few  people  realize  the  sheer  bigness  of  the  United  States.  Below 
we  give  an  account,  reported  by  the  Chicago  Eecord  Herald,  of  a  won- 
derful movement  in  the  Southwest  to  promote  agricultural  education 
and  practice. 

Early  in  November,  1914,  Governor  Hays  of  Arkansas,  the  Little 
Rock  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  State  Bankers^  Association,  the  railroads,  the  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  many  other  interests  invited  Mr.  Holden  of 
the  Extension  department  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  to 
come  to  Arkansas  and  direct  a  state-wide  educational  campaign  there. 

Investigation  proved  that  Arkansas  was  sending  $75,000,000  out 
of  the  state  each  year  for  the  purchase  of  food  products.  This  amount 
was  $11,000,000  more  than  the  Arkansas  cotton  crop  brought  in  1913. 

Professor  Holden,  with  a  staff  of  thirty  lecturers,  began  organiza- 
tion work  early  in  November.  The  campaign  was  inaugurated  and 
carried  on  for  thirty-five  days.  Sevent^n  hundred  meetings  ^ere 
held  in  forty-two  coimties,  covering  the  entire  cotton  belt.  The  busi- 
ness men  did  not  ask  the  farmers  to  come  to  town  to  hear  the  lectures, 
but  in  500  communities  automobiles  and  buggies  were  donated  to 
the  speakers  to  carry  them  into  the  country  to  hold  meetings  on  the 
farms.  The  campaign  was  carried  to  the  people,  the  people  did  not 
come  to  the  campaign. 

It  was  the  Holden  plan,  too,  of  going  to  the  farm  homes,  making  .a 
study  of  the  conditions  as  they  existed  on  each  farm,  discussing  the 
problems  and  assisting  each  individual  according  to  his  needs.  More 
than  135,000  persons  heard  the  lectures  on  diversified  farming. 

After  the  campaign  $10,000  waa  raised  and  today  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  have  been  financed  by  the  business  men  of  Arkansas,  and  are 
purchasing  pigs,  calves  and  chickens  as  fast  as  the  transactions  can  be 
made.  It  is  the  first  step  into  a  practical  system  of  diversified  farm- 
ing, and  it  is  being  put  into  practice  by  the  school  children  of  the  state. 

A  careful  analysis  of  statistics  showed  that  Texas  was  sending  $200,- 
000,000  annually  to  northern  and  eastern  markets  for  feed  and  food 
products.  It  was  plain  to  the  business  men  that  such  an  enormous 
drain  on  the  wealth-creating  resources  of  the  state  greatly  retarded  its 
development.  It  was  found  that  if  every  farmer  in  Texas  had  a  few 
chickens  on  his  farm  and  marketed  fifteen  dozen  of  eggs  every  week 
in  the  year,  the  amount  of  money  received  annually  in  the  combined 
sale  at  20  cents  a  dozen,  would  amount  to  $100,000,000, — ^nearly  as 
much  money  as  the  whole  South  asked  in  its  appeal  for  federal  aid  to 
finance  distressed  cotton  growers. 
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Bankers  in  Texas  agreed  to  lend  money  at  6  per  cent  interest  to  boys 
and  girls  to  be  used  in  their  work  of  raising  pigs  and  poultry  under 
the  mrection  of  the  United  States  government  agent. 

The  result  of  these  campaigns  proves  that  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial poasibUities  of  the  South  are  almost  beyond  conception;  tiiat 
the  states  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  can  produce  enough 
foodstuffs  to  meet  all  home  needs  with  a  surplus  sufficient  to  feed  a 
large  part  of  the  world;  that  Texas  is  sending  over  $200,000,000  an- 
nually tP  northern  markets  for  the  purchase  of  food  prCNiucts  which 
can  be  produced  more  abimdantly  and  more  cheaply  at  home;  that  for 
the  same  purpose  Arkansas  is  sending  away  $75»000,000  annually, 
Alabama  $90,000,000,  Mississippi  $80,000,000,  Louisiana  $80,000»- 
000,  Oklahoma  $68,000,000,  and  that  the  same  condition  obtains  in 
the  other  states. 


In  this  number  of  Education  our  readers  will  find  a  readable 
account  of  one  method  of  teaching  beginning  reading,  contributed 
by  Mr.  Lewis  of  Chicago.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  tius 
subject  which  began  in  our  December  1908  number,  wiili  an  article 
by  Miss  Catherine  T.  Bryce,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  New- 
ton, Mass.,  who  was  a  contributor  to  our  ''How  to  Teach'^  series, 
covering  several  branches  of  the  school  curriculum.  Her  article  was 
a  charming  presentation  of  the  important  subject  of  beginning  read- 
ing, and  was  accepted  b^  us  purely  for  its  literary  merit  and  because 
of  the  general  interest  in  the  subject.  We  did  not  even  notice  that 
it  advocated  a  particular  publisher's  series  of  readers  until  our  at- 
tention was  called  te  the  fact  later  on  by  the  publishers  of  a  rival 
series  of  reading  books.  As  we  had  unintentionally  advertised  a 
particular  series,  however,  by  this  valuable  article,  we  felt  constrained, 
in  all  fairness,  te  open  our  pages  te  others  who  were  interested  in  dif- 
ferent ways  of  approaching  the  subject  of  primary  reading.  We  there- 
fore published  later  an  interesting  contribution  entitled  ''The  Teaching 
of  Beginning  Beading,*'  by  Laura  Emily  Mau,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Feb., 
1914) ;  and  one  on  "Vanquishing^  The  Beading  Bogey,''  by  Martha 
J.  Minshall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (May,  1914).  The  article  by  Mr. 
Lewis  in  the  present  number  is  thus  the  fourth  in  the  series.  There 
may  be  others,  later.  We  believe  that  each  system  of  teadiing  this 
importent  subject  has  ite  merits,  and,  no  doubt,  its  defects  also.  We 
are  not  interested  in  any  commercial  way  in  either  system,  but 
believe  that  the  best  way  for  any  sdiool  is  te  compare  the  different 
systems  and  to  select  the  one  that  seems  best  adapted  to  ite  special 
needs. 


We  are  glad  to  have  the  confirmation  of  so  high  an  authoriiy  as 
Dr.  Frank  A.  Manny,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  a  point  made  more  than 
once  in  this  editorial  department  of  Education,  that  too  much  home 
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talent  in  the  teaching  force  of  a  given  town  or  city  is  oftentimes  a 
serious  evil.  The  Washington  Bureau  of  Education  has  thought  the 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a  'bulletin''  upon  it  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows : 

Dr.  Manny  declares  that  ''No  greater  misfortune  can  come  to  any 
school  system  jthan  to  have  a  steady  inbreeding  of  home  talent.  The 
board  of  education  should  insist  upon  the  selection  of  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  new  teachers  each  year  from  outside  the  city  limits.  The 
preference  in  appointments  for  local  graduates  is  not  always  in  the 
interest  of  the  school  system.  To  say  that  a  teacher  must  suffer  the 
penalty  of  being  accounted  less  worthy  because  she  has  graduated 
from  some  other  training  school  than  the  one  in  the  cily  where  appli- 
cation is  made  for  a  position  is  to  strangle  healthy  competition  among 
teachers.  Inbreeding  is  torday  the  bUght  of  a  great  many  schocn 
systems  in  this  coimtry.'^  The  city  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  closed  its 
city-training  school  for  teachers  some  years  ago,  Dr.  Manny  declares, 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  ''the  school  authorities  were  embarrassed 
by  the  necessity  of  selecting  as  teachers  those  trained  in  the  local 
institution,  even  though  they  were  inferior  to  others.'^ 

The  Bulletin  goes  on  to  state  tiiat  "Some  of  the  cities  that  have 
training  schools  for  teachers  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  inbreeding 

i)roblem  by  limiting  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  selected  from  the 
ocal  training  schools.  Thus  Pittsburgh,  in  opening  such  a  school^  made 
a  rule  that  not  mor6  than  60  per  cent  of  the  city  teachers  could  be  drawn 
from  this  school.  Indianapolis  has  for  years  limited  the  number  of 
teachers  trained  in  its  own  school  to  not  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  need.  In  Burlington,  Iowa,  every  fourth  teacher  must  come  from 
outside  the  city.  Newark,  N.  J.,  places  the  proportion  of  eneri- 
enced  teachers  from  outside  sources  at  from  one-fourth  to  one-third. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  secures  half  its  teachers  from  elsewhere. 

"Beports  from  43  cities  show  according  to  Dr.  Manny,  that  'Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  have  the  smallest  proportion  of 
teachers  from  outside  sources,  while  Newark,  N.  J.;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Bochester,  N.  Y.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  and  Omaha,  Nebr.;  have  Ihe 
largest  percentage  of  teachers  trained  elsewhere'.^' 
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Preserving  the  English  Language. — ^Attention  to  the  subject  of 
articulation  or  speech  training  for  young  children  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  England  by  the  discussions  of  the  whole  subject  of  early 
training  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Montessori.  Interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  correct  speech,  however,  is  part  of  a  general  move- 
ment in  England  for  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  and  simplicity 
among  all  English-speaking  peoples,  of  the  common  English  tongue. 
The  present  position  on  this  subject  is  well  expressed  by  the  proposi- 
tions adopted  by  the  conference  of  teachers^  associations  held  in  1912. 

These  propositions  which  were  presented  by  Professor  Eadd,  of  the 
Bhodes  University  College,  South  Africa,  were  as  follows : 

"1.  That  the  correct  pronunciation  of  English  as  the  medium  of 
Empire  is  extremely  important. 

2.  That  the  teaching  of  such  pronunciation  is  at  present  almost 
entirely  neglected. 

3.  That  the  first  step  towards  reform  is  to  train  the  teachers  of 
English  on  sound  phonetic  principles. 

4.  That  all  other  means  of  securing  an  approximation  to  uniform 
pronunciation  should  be  adopted." 


Report  of  the  Swedish  Commission. — The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Swedish  Government  to  investigate  the  ele- 
mentary schools  contains  very  practical  advice  relative  to  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  the  elementary  school  (folkskola)  and  instruc- 
tion in  trades  and  practical  arts.  The  commission,  it  is  stated,  gave 
close  attention  to  this  subject  and  in  the  plan  of  instruction  which 
they  recommend,  the  effort  has  been  to  emphasize  practical  points  of 
view;  personal  activity  on  the  part  of  the  student,  association  of  in- 
struction with  the  environment  of  the  child,  and  the  use  of  material 
that  has  practical  value  of  life.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
subjects:  mother  tongue,  geography  and  natural  science.  They  ad- 
vise, however,  that  care  be  taken  lest,  on  account  of  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial which  emphasis  of  the  practical  would  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
troduce, the  fundamental  subjects,  indispensable  in  the  education  of 
the  child,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  should  be  neglected. 

To  hygiene  a  more  important  place  is  given  in  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion than  heretofore,  in  order  that  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  child's 
life,  the  school  should  be  of  assistance  in  forming  good  habits  of 
living.  Instruction  proper  in  hygiene  has  been  assigned  to  the  sixth 
school  year.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  need  of  imparting  to  the 
children  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic 
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liquors.  In  connection  therewith  a  presentation  is  given  of  the  harm- 
ful nature  of  tobacco  as  well  as  of  the  misuse  of  coffee  and  similar 
stimulants. 

The  committee  also  recommend  appropriations  for  the  furthering 
of  gymnastics  in  tiie  country  schools  and  sugsest  arrangements  by 
which  a  more  important  place  may  be  given  in  me  folkskola  to  games 
and  athletic  events  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  Commission  urge  that  a  continuation  school  be  established  in 
every  community  and  that  attendance  upon  this  be  made  obligatory. 


The  TJnivehsity  of  Frankfort. — The  charter  of  the  xiniversily  at 
Prankfort-on-the-Main  was  signed  by  the  Kaiser  August  1,  last,  the 
same  day  as  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia.  This  action  con- 
dudes  the  long  continued  efforts  of  the  city  of  Frankfort  to  secure  a 
university  of  its  own,  of  a  different  kind  from  other  German  univer- 
sities. The  new  institution  will  give  special  recognition  to  the  prac- 
tical arts  and  sciences  and  is  intended  to  be  free  from  aristocratic  and 
sectarian  traditions  which  would  be  particularly  obnoxious  in  a  city 
whose  population  consists  largely  of  Jews.  Three  faculties  of  the 
conventional  four  are  included:  Law,  medicine  and  philosophy;  but 
instead  of  theology,  there  are  departments  of  natural  science  and  the 
economic  and  social  sciences.  This  last  will  incorporate  the  previous- 
ly existing  Academy  of  Social  and  Commercial  Science,  which  had  last 
year  over  a  thousand  students. 

The  University  of  Frankfort  also  includes  other  existing  institu- 
tions of  learning,  among  them  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Experimental 
Therapy,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich,  discoverer  of  sal- 
varsan.  The  endowment  is  two  million  dollars  and  the  city  will  give 
a  liberal  appropriation.  The  university  begins  with  forty-nine  pro- 
fessors, thiiteen  assistant  professors  and  eighteen  docents.  Women 
will  be  admitted. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. — ^The  President  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Paul  Appell,  in  an  address  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  on  December  21,  1914,  considered  in  detail  the  scope  of 
the  domain  of  science  and  the  dangers  threatening  this  interest  from 
the  war.    In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said : 

The  search  for  scientific  truth  by  a  mind  enamoured  of  moral  beauty 
is  the  noblest  aim  of  mankind.  But  the  study  of  science,  deflected 
from  the  steady  ideal  of  right  and  humanity,  confined  to  the  path  of 
a  narrow  specialization,  disciplined  with  a  view  to  domination  and 
reduced  principally  to  practical  use,  leads  rapidly  to  a  civilization  of 
selfishness,  hardness,  and  materialism,  to  a  kmd  of  learned  barbarity. 
♦  ?  ♦  Granted  that  the  acquisition  of  the  scientific  spirit  is  in- 
dispensable to  education,  other  elements  should  be  joined  to  it  to  form 
a  man  worthy  of  the  name,  and  these  are  presented  to  us  by  the  'hu- 
manities,'^ which  are  studied  by  our  colleagues  of  the  other  academies; 
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philoBophy  and  history,  religious  and  social  science,  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  nations,  the  creations  of  thinkers  or  of  artists. 

Instruction  and  erudition  must  not  be  confused  with  education,  the 
laborious  work  of  acquiring  knowledge  with  the  development  of  civ- 
ilization. True  education  ought  to  create  a  personal  religion,  a  con- 
science increasing  in  sensitiveness  and  loftiness  of  ideal,  the  love  of 
deamess,  the  power  of  forming  general  ideas,  devotion  to  justice,  re- 
spect for  other  men. 


Befugee  Belgian  Teaghebs. — The  International  Bureau  of 
the  Federation  of  Teachers  recently  appointed  &  committee  to  investi- 
gate conditions  in  Belgium  affecting  the  interests  of  teachers,  refugees 
in  Holland.  The  investigation  was  apparently  undertaken  as  a  means 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  teachers  should  be  cared  for  in 
Holland.  The  report  of  this  investigation  shows  that  in  many  places 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Belgian  teachers  to  return  under  pres- 
ent conditions  oecause  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the  communities  in  iniich 
they  were  employed,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous,  in  other  cases, 
because  of  the  animosity  of  the  military  authorities.  Further  it  is 
stated  by  the  committee  that,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  travel  in  Belgium  beyond  a  small  distance  from  the  frontier. 

A.T.  S. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  WOBLD  PEACE.  By  Boger  W.  Babson.  Babflon's 
Statistical  Organization,  net  $1.00. 

Sinoe  the  issue  of  the  present  World  conflict  is  essentially  commer- 
cial, it  is  most  important  to  gire  the  economic  causes  of  the  war  the 
foremost  consideration.  Perhaps  no  American  is  better  qualified  to  deal 
with  this  matter  than  Boger  W.  Babson.  ''His  remarkable  experience  in 
the  practical  study  of  the  World's  industrial  and  economic  problema'* 
says  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Director  in  Chief  of  the  World  Peace  Fonndatiofn, 
"and  his  powerful  penetration  behind  secondary  questions  to  the  actual 
gist  of  things  give  to  his  presentation  of  the  case  a  most  imperative 
reality  and  pith."  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  book  is  a 
series  of  twelre  charts  which  show  graphically  the  justification  for  Ger- 
many's demands,  and  England's  desires  to  continue  her  control  of  the 
seas.  This  book  is  most  timely  in  that  it  offers  a  practical  solution  for 
permanent  peace  and  shows  what  part  the  United  States  may  play  in 
bringing  it  about. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  OF  GENERAL  PHYSICS  FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 
Electricity  and  Electromagnetic  Waves  and  Sound.  By  J.  A.  Culler,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Physics,  Miami  University.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

An  exhaustive  presentation  of  what  is  now  known  or  theoretically 
believed  in  this  great  science.  The  statements  are  exceptionally  clear  and 
the  book  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  emphasis  of  the  relations  of 
physics  to  commercial  interests. 

THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  By  A.  Berget,  Profes- 
sor at  the  Institute  Oc^anographeque.  Translated  by  E.  W.  Barlow, 
B.  Sc.,  F.  R.  A.  S.    Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price  $1.75  net. 

The  author  describes  the  phenotnena  that  have  marked  the  growth 
and  evolution  of  the  earth  and  the  life  which  abounds  upon  its  surfftoe. 
He  shows  us  also  how  inevitable  is  its  final  decay  and  death.  The  reader 
who  begins  the  book  will  finish  it, — ^led  on  by  the  fascination  of  the  sub- 
ject^ and  the  style  of  both  author  and  translator. 

MASTERS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Edwin  Watts  Chubb, 
Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Ohio  University.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  ft  Company.    Price  $1.60  net. 

Eight  great  movements  in  English  Literature  are  illustrated  in  the 
chapters  of  this  very  readable  book.  The  great  authors  from  Chaucer  to 
Browning  furnish  the  materiaL  Professor  Chubb  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
well  posted  guide  and  leads  his  readers  through  pleasant  places  giving 
them  both  vision  and  insight. 
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EIN  PRAKTI8CHER  ANFANG.  By  H.  E.  Manfred,  Head  of  German 
Department,  Biehmond  Hill  High  School,  New  York  City.  D.  C.  Heath  ft 
Co^  PubliBhers.  352  pagres.  $1.10. 

Salient  Points:  A  direct-method  book  in  German  for  beginners,  in 
which  nouns,  adjectives,  etc.  are  tanght  by  objects,  and  Terb  forms  by 
action  (i.  e.  "series")  ;  an  everyday  vocabulary  of  connected  words  aaso* 
ciated  with  the  school,  the  home,  tiie  town ;  a  number  of  series  that  have 
to  do  with  the  most  important  acts  of  the  pupil's  everyday  life;  word 
groups  illustrated  by  full  page  pictures ;  suggestive  questions  in  each  les- 
son, and  a  very  definite  plan  for  presenting  and  drilling  on  the  new  gram- 
matical point;  a  vocabulary  of  Gennan  grammatical  terms;  a  general 
vocabulary  containing  many  features  that  wUl  prove  very  useful  to 
pupils. 

THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOABD.  An  account  of  its  Activities, 
1902-1914.  32  Full  Page  Illustrations.  31  Maps.  Published  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  name  of  this  book  indicates  its  character.  It  describes  the  im- 
portant educational  work  done  during  the  past  twelve  years  through  the 
generosity  of  John  D.  Bockef  eller. 

LANGUAGE  GAMES  FOB  ALL  GBADES.  By  Alhambra  G.  Deming, 
Principal  Washington  School,  Winona,  Minn.  With  introduction  by  J.  N. 
Adee,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Deckley-Cardy  C<nnpany, 
Chicago.    90  pages,  doth.    Price,  40  cents. 

Designed  to  establish  the  habit  of  correct  speech  and  to  increase  the 
child's  vocabulary.  The  book  contains  thirty  language  games,  teaching 
the  correct  use  of  troublesome  words  and  forms  of  expression  in  a  pleas- 
ant way,  and  which  will  serve  to  eliminate  the  common  errors  in  gram- 
mar of  oral  and  written  sx>eech  among  pupils.  It  is  a  volume  that  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  progressive  teachers. 

THE  TEACHING  OP  POETBY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  By  Arthur 
H.  B.  Fairchild,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Missouri.  Houghton 
Miiflin  Company.    Price  60  cents. 

A  very  practical  little  book  that  will  help  teachers  to  teach  and  aid 
students  to  learn  to  love  true  poetry. 

CHILD  TRAINING.  By  V.  M.  Hillyer.  The  Century  Company.  Price 
$1.60,  net. 

This  is  a  very  important  book.  Every  home  where  there  is  a  small 
child  should  own  a  copy.  Teachers  of  grades  below  the  third  should  make 
this  their  educational  ''Bible."  It  is  a  preminently  practical  book.  Yet 
it  presents  clearly  and  simply  many  of  the  results  of  the  latest  studies  in 
scientific  pedagogy.  It  emphasizes  drill  and  the  formation  of  habits. 
It  presents  a  course  of  drills  in  habit,  manual  work,  physical  training. 
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social  trainings,  information,  reading,  writings,  etc.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
master,— the  Head  Master  of  Calvert  School,  Baltimore,  who  is  manifest- 
ly the  master  of  his  subject, — ^than  which  none  ia  more  important  in  the 
whole  educational  fteld. 

SPANISH  GOMMEBCIAL  READER.  Edited,  with  notes  and  Tocab- 
ulary.  By  E.  S.  Harrison,  Head  of  Modern  Language  Department,  Com- 
mercial High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  12  mo,  cloth,  238  pages,  with  notes 
and  vocabulary,  90  cents.    Ginn  ft  Company,  Publishers. 

The  aim  of  this  reader  is  to  enable  students  of  Spanish  who  desire 
to  use  the  language  in  business  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
business  forms  and  terms  and  with  the  commercial  customs  of  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.  The  text  is  divided  into  three  parts:  I,  Business 
Stories ;  II,  General  Articles ;  m,  Business  Forms.  The  business  stories, 
which  are  a  new  feature  in  texts  of  this  kind,  furnish  interesting  reading 
material  while  the  pupil  is  acquiring  a  commercial  vocabulary.  The  gen- 
eral articles  deal  with  trade  In  Spanish-speaking  countries,  the  history  of 
commerce,  office  equipment,  weights,  measures,  coins,  market  reports, 
telegrams  and  cablegrams,  accounting,  advertisements,  forms  for  open- 
ing and  closing  letters,  and  similar  subjects.  The  business  forms  include 
notes,  checks,  drafts,  receipts,  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  powers  of  attorney, 
articles  of  copartnership,  letters  of  credit,  certificates  of  deposit,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  some  account  of  the  use  of  these  forma  and  how  their  usage 
differs  from  that  of  the  United  States. 

A  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  VoL  HI, 
By  Arthur  D.  Innes.    The  Macmillan  Gompany.    Price  $1.00. 

The  completed  work  will  be  in  four  volumes.  A  feature  of  great 
value  is  found  in  a  synopsis  of  the  contents,  occupying  quite  a  number 
of  pages  at  the  beginning  of  the  volumes.  This  is  arranged  by  the  order 
of  the  dates  of  the  several  events  and  is  most  convenient  in  looking  up 
special  subjects.  It  also  gives  a  sort  of  *'birds-eye  view^  of  the  entire 
content  of  English  history. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OP  SEX  IN  PLANTS.  By  John  Merle  Coulter. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press.    Price  $1.00. 

This  is  a  profound  study  of  a  subject  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
any  real  comprehension  of  botany,  physiology  or  in  fact  of  almost  any  of 
the  sciences.  The  author's  style  is  clear  and  his  book  will  find  a  place 
of  its  own  in  high  school  and  collegfe  classes  in  the  natural  sciences. 

PRIMERS,  LANGUAGE  READER  SERIES.  By  Franklin  T.  Baker, 
George  R.  Carpenter  and  Fannie  Wyche  Dunn.  Illustrated  by  Ruth  S. 
Clements.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  80  cents. 

This  series  of  readers  is  prepared  by  experienced  educators,  who  have 
made  smooth  and  attractive  the  first  approaches  to  the  way  of  nowledge. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININQ  OF  THE  GIBL.  By  Williain  A.  lic- 
Keerer.    The  Macmillan  €k>mpany.    Price  50  cents,  net. 

Professor  McKeever  always  writes  well  on  boy  and  girl  problems. 
He  sets  forth  in  this  Tolmne  an  ideal  of  training  which  will  fit  a  girl 
for  life,  whether  in  the  home  or  in  a  business  career.  A  great  deal  of 
material  of  an  informational  character  is  included  in  the  book. 

SUNBONNETS  AND  OVEBALLS.  A  dramatic  reader  and  an  operetta. 
By  Etta  Craven  Hogate  and  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover.  Illustrations  in  color 
by  Bertha  Corbett  Melcher.    Band  McNally  and  Company.  Price,  40  cents. 

The  little  characters  in  these  primers  are  made  alive  and  real,  imita- 
tion is  encouraged,  and  personification  is  made  a  natural  proceeding  for 
even  the  most  undemonstrative  child.  A  little  operetta  is  included  which 
meets  another  childhood  instinct,  that  of  singing.  The  operetta  is  a  sim- 
ple little  proceeding,  as  simple  as  the  child  itself,  with  many  melodious 
songs.  Aside  from  the  educational  phase  is  the  fimd  of  enjoyment  and 
pleasurable  activity  which  this  little  dramatic  reader  presents.  What- 
ever is  joy-g^iving  to  a  child  has  fully  served  its  purpose. 

DBAMATIC  READINGS  FOB  SCHOOLS.  A  Practice  Book  in  Dramat- 
ics. By  Marion  Florence  Lousing.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  50 
cents. 

There  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  el^nent  as  ap- 
plied to  education.  This  valuable  little  volume  .vdll  show  the  inexperi- 
enced teacher  how  to  use  it. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES.  By  Frederick  Mort,  D.  Sc,  M.  A.,  F.  G.  8., 
F.  B.  S.  G.  8.  The  University  Press.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Agents.  Price 
90  cents. 

This  is  a  book  to  delight  the  heart  of  the  teacher  of  geography.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  material  about  the  British  Isles,  presented  in  a  most  in- 
teresting style.    A  splendid  supplementary  reader  for  geography  classes. 

GEOGRAPHIC  INFLUENCES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  MASTER- 
PIECES. By  Laura  H.  Wild,  Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature, 
Lake  Erie  College.    Ginn  and  Comx>any.    Price  $1.00. 

This  volume  interprets  against  the  picturesque  background  of  their 
geographic  setting  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Bible  literature. 
It  is  intended  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  simple  presentation  of 
the  rich  literary  material  which  the  Old  Testament  offers.  The  book  is 
intended  for  high  school  classes  studying  Old  Testament  literature,  for 
teachers  of  general  literature,  or  for  beginners  in  college  Bible  classes. 
Teachers  in  Bible  schools  also  will  find  it  helpful.  The  author  has  used 
the  lessons  very  successfully  in  teachers*  training  classes.  The  treatment 
is  strictly  unsectarian  throughout,  parallel  references  being  given  to  the 
Douay  as  y^ell  as  to  different  Protestant  versions  of  the  Bible. 
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HEALTH  HABITS.  By  W.  V.  0*Shea,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin ;  and  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Superintendent  of  Battle  Greek 
Sanitarium.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Intended  for  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  this  b6ok  will  give 
to  children  sound  ideas  about  their  bodies  and  its  ftmctions  and  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves  so  as  to  be  healthy,  happy  and  useful.  It  is  a 
pity  that  there  have  not  been  more  books  like  this  in  the  schools. 

HEALTH  AND  CLEANLINESS.  By  the  same  ftuthors  and  publishers 
is  equally  deserving  of  praise  and  a  pltfce  in  the  curriculum.  Both  books 
sre  charmingly  illustrated. 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  GABDENING.  Especially  adapted  for  schools. 
By  Dorothy  Lowe.  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons  as  Agents  for  The  University 
Press.    Price  50  cents,  net. 

While  written  for  English  teachers  and  children  this  volume  contains 
many  suggestions  and  directions  that  are  applicable  anywhere.  It  is 
-also  pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  and  real  love  of  garden- 
ing. 

TRADES  AND  PROFESSIONS.  By  George  Herbert  Palmer,  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy,  Emeritus,  in  Harvard  University.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.    Price  35  cents,  net. 

One  of  Professor  Palmer*s  charming  essays  in  which  the  spirit  of  a 
^great  teacher  makes  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  young  man  or  woman 
who  is  asking  the  question,  *'What  Shall  I  do  with  My  Life?**  and  gives 
help  and  inspiration  in  the  solution  of  this  most  important  problem* 

INDIAN  DATS  OF  THE  LONG  AGO.  By  Edward  S.  Curtis,  author  of 
**The  North  American  Indian."  Tonkers,  N.  Y.  The  World  Book  Company. 

The  fascination  of  the  Indian  and  his  wild,  picturesque  life 
has  never  lost  its  strength,  although  the  Indian  himself  has  lost 
his  lands,  his  power,  his  rights,  almost  his  nationality,  before  the 
invincible  onward  sweep  of  the  white  man's  civilization. '  We  read  of  the 
X>art  played  by  the  Indian  in  the  drama  of  American  History ;  of  his  cru- 
elty, of  his  treachery,  of  his  savagery;  or  we  read  of  him  as  he  is  pic- 
tured in  the  novels  of  Cooper,  and  we  say  that  the  only  good  Indians  are 
Cooper's  Indians  and  dead  Indians.  But  of  his  intimate,  domestic  life 
find  of  his  spiritual  or  religious  life,  in  the  old  days  when  to  the  far  west- 
em  tribes  the  white  race  was  but  a  rumor,  and  vast  herds  of  buffaloes 
roamed  the  fenceless  plains,  we  know  but  little,  and  it  is  this  view  of 
the  Indian  that  the  author  aims  to  present  in  this  attractive  and  inter- 
esting book.  The  material  of  the  story  is  drawn,  as  the  author  says,  '^f  rom 
«  store  of  thoughts  and  lore,  gathered  through  half  a  lifetime  of  intimate 
contact  with  many  tribes  and  in  many  lands.**  It  is  presented  in  a  style 
that  will  appeal  alike  to  old  and  young,  and  that  will  grip  and  hold  the 
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attention  from  coyer  to  coTer.  Technically,  the  book  is  excellent.  It  is 
attractively  bound,  printed  on  good  paper  and  abundantly  illustrated 
with  photographs  hj  the  author  and  drawings  by  F.  N.  Wilson. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  GENERAL  AND  APPLIED.  By  Hugo  Miinsterberg. 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  has  brought  out  this  new  text  book  of  Pi^ychol- 
ogy,  not  because  there  is  a  lack  of  old  ones,  but  in  order  to  present  an 
application  of  psychology  to  the  practical  efforts  of  civilization.  Thu» 
the  last  third  of  the  book,  where  the  application  of  the  science  to  law 
and  education,  to  economics,  medicine,  and  culture,  is  treated,  may  serve 
as  a  supplement  to  other  text  books.  Furthermore,  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  is  given  to  Social  Psychology  and  a  portion  to  vdiat  the  author 
terms  Purposive  Psychology,  or  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  acts  of  the  mind.  These  various  phases  of  the  subject 
are  all  discussed  with  the  thoroughness  and  scholarliness  which  charac- 
terize all  of  Professor  Mtinsterberg's  contributions  to  scientific  literature. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  SCIENCE.  By  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Science,  and  William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  In- 
structor in  the  University  High  School,  Chicago  University.  Ginn  ft  Com- 
pany.   Price  $1.00. 

The  text  of  this  book  was  used,  in  mimeographed  form,  for  upwards 
of  four  years  by  the  authors  in  their  classes  In  the  University  High  SchooL 
The  University  of  Chicago.  The  topics  treated  fall  under  Ave  headings: 
air ;  water ;  work  and  energy ;  the  earth's  crust ;  life  upon  the  earth.  The 
book  presents  a  fine  fund  of  information  about  the  common  phenomena 
of  nature,  in  a  manner  always  scientific  yet  popular  and  exact. 

PERIODICAL    N0TE8. 

There  Is  a  fine  article  in  The  American  Magazine  for  March,  entitled  "Edi- 
son Under  Fire",  in  which  the  great  discoverer  and  inventor  is  shown  as  a  man 
of  supreme  coura^re  and  optimism  under  difficulties.  There  is  a  chronological 
enumeration  of  notable  events  and  achievements  In  his  career. 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten/'  says  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  At- 
•ociatlon,  that  whenever  we  are  ready  to  get  rid  of  the  fly  nuisance,  our  boards 
of  health  can  accomplish  this  purpose  without  enormous  trouble,  probably 
after  the  first  year  without  much  additional  expenditure  in  the  budget,  and 
with  little  annoyance  to  th^  public  generally.  When  it  is  recalled  how  much  the 
absen(*e  of  this  undesirable  pest  would  mean  for  children  alone  In  our  crowded 
city  life,  it  should  not  be  long  before  there  is  a  general  awakening  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  the  now  well-recognifed  precautions  during  the  winter  that 
will  secure  great  limitation,  if  not  entire  obliteration  of  fly  breeding. 

Henry  Reuterdahl,  the  distinguished  marine  artist  and  Illustrator,  con- 
tributes a  striking  frontispiece  to  the  March  Century.  The  title  is  "Our  Sea 
Dogs,"  and  the  picture  is  reproduced  in  tint.  It  shows  torpedo  boat  and 
dreadnaught  in  a  welter  of  sun-splashed  seas,  with  an  aircraft  hovering  above. 
Incidentally  it  illustrates  the  latest  type  of  dreadnaught,  with  clipper  bows. 

A.  Edward  Newton,  in  the  March  Atlantic,  quotes  and  enlarges  Horace 
Greeley's  famous  advice  as  follows;  "Horace  Greeley  once  said,  'Young  man,  go 
west.'  I  give  advice  as  valuable  and  more  easily  followed:  I  say,  youn^ 
man,  get  a  hobby;  preferably  get  two,  one  for  indoors  and  one  for  out;  get  a  pair 
of  hobby  horses  that  can  safely  be  ridden  in  opposite  directions." 

According  to  the  March  Review  of  Reviews,  it  is  plain  that,  viewing  the 
immediate  situation,  whether  in  the  United  States,  Canada.  South  America^ 
Asia,  or  Europe,  the  year  1915  is  to  witness  the  most  exceptional  efforts  to 
produce  the  largest  supplies  of  breadstuffs,  vegetables,  and  fruits. — as  well  aa 
poultry,  swine,  and  other  kinds  of  food.— that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  CITIZENSHIP 
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YOUNG  AMERICANS  AND  NEW  AMERICANS 

BY 

DANIEL  HOWARD,  A.  M. 

duperintciident  of  Sdioob  for  Windsor  Locki,  G)Miecticiit 

PRICE  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Set5  forth  m  a  delightful  way  the  things  which  all  young 
people,  whether  native  or  foreign  bom,  should  know  about  our 
country,  its  Hi^ory,  InfHtutionfl,  Laws*  Gu^oms  and  Oppor- 
mnlties.  Fully  illustrated  and  thoroughly  teachable.  Superin^ 
tendents  and  Piincipals  should  examine  tnis  vcJume  with  a  view 
to  introdudion.     Correspondence  Solicited. 

'*  The  textbook  on  Aneiicu  History,  Govcrament  and  Inttitntions  which  you  htve  prtpartd, 
has  been  in  ose  in  the  evening  school  system  of  Hartford,  and  teachers  who  have  Instructed  dassct 
of  foreifacft  in  the  dcties  of  American  cidsenahlp  are  much  pleased  with  the  book  and  give  It  the 
highest  praise.  It  is  simple  and  direct,  the  explanations  fit' the  sabject  under  consideration,  and 
altogether  the  book  is  nansually  adaptable  to  thoee  teachers  who  are  looking  for  a  good  text-book 
in  civics." 

THOMAS  S.  WEAVER. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  The  material  is  well  balanced  and  just  the  thing  for  night  school.  Vou  have  had  to  condense 
a  great  deal  of  nmterial  in  a  small  compass,  and  I  think  you  have  done  it  with  excelieDt  discrimii 
nation."  ,  WILLIAM  P.  KELLY, 

Head  Master,  Rutgers  Preparatory  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

"  It  seems  so  excelleat  that  I  would  like  to  try  it  at  our  Camp  School. ' ' 

J.  N.  CAMPBELL, 
Secretary,  Education  ComnitteiD,  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants. 
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TWO  MATTERS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


To  teach  French  sympathetically,  a  stimulalmg  book  m  the 
hands  ct  the  pup3  is  the  first  requisite. 

The  new  MALOUBIER  AND  MOORE  FIRST  BOOK  IN 
FRENCH  teaches  French  at  the  same  time  it  teaches  French. 
It  has  the  advantage  ot  having  been  written  by  a  native  Frenchman 
and  an  American  tocher  of  French,  both  of  whom  have  had  success- 
ful experience  iik^ike  secondary  school  field. 

The  plaik^f  the  book  is  different  from  others,  but  the  method  is  so 
natural  that  one  f aOs  in  with  the  scheme  quite  easOy  and  feek  at 
home  from  the  first.  There  is  much  to  tell  about  this  book.  We 
hope  that  yon  will  let  us  know  that  you  are  interested. 


Ancient*  History  in  brief  'seems  to  voice  the  prevailing  q>irit 
of  the  history  course — the  essentials  of  ancient  civilization,  told  widi 
emphasis  on  the  human  elements  of  the  story  and  upon  the  contribu- 
tions of  ancient  civilizations  to  our  own. 

ASHLEY'S  ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION  does  just  this.  The 
whole  story  is  told  in  350  pages  and  although  the  proportions  have 
been  correctly  maintained,  a  careful  selection  of  topics  has  enabled 
the  author  to  emphasize  important  topics  and  to  show  how  gettmg 
a  living  was  more  important,  even  in  ancient  times,  dum  governing 
and  being  governed. 

The  book  is  planned  for  the  busy  course  with  numerous  aids  and 
helps. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66    Fifth    Avenue,  New  York  City 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  DALLAS 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Purpose  of  an  Evening  High  School 

By  W.  H.  Dooley,  Principal  Technical  High  School, 
Fall  Riveb,  Mass. 

ROBABLY  the  oldest  type  gf  schools  in  this  country 
and  in  England  for  the  education  of  the  adult  is  the 
evening  school.  It  has  produced  in  the  past  and  is 
producing  at  the  present  time  some  of  our  leading 

I  men  and  women  in  business  world.  It  is  a  growing 
institution  and  is  boimd  to  increase  its  usefulness  to 
meet  the  daily  educational  needs  of  thousands  of 
yoimg  working  men  and  women.  This  type  of  edu- 
cation is  recognized  in  our  large  industrial  and  commercial  centers 
and  is  considered  to  be  as  important  as  the  education  of  the  child. 
Evening  schools  may  be  divided  into  two  grades :  the  elementary 
and  the  high  school.  The  elementary  school  provides  instruction 
for  foreigners  (non  English  speaking  pupils)  and  for  pupils  who 
have  not  finished  the  seventh  grade  of  the  grammar  school. 

Evening  high  school  classes  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
First,  those  adopted  to  meet  a  demand  of  those  deficient  in  early 
education  who  are  desirous  of  making  up  this  deficiency ;  second, 
those  classes  which  supplement  acquired  skill  with  technical  train- 
ing that  will  lead  to  advancement  and  increased  earning  power. 

Experience  shows  that  few  adults  desire  to  do  regular  organized 
academic  work.  Therefore,  the  academic  classes  should  not  be 
planned  for  adults,  but  rather  for  young  people  who  have  recently 
left  school  for  economic  reasons,  and  who  desire  the  elements  of  a 
grammar  and  high  school  education.  It  is  possible  with  young 
peopl^  to  liave  a  definite  course  with  subjects  in  logical  sequence, 
such  as  arithmetic  before  algebra,  etc 
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A  three  years^  course  in  high  school  subjects  should  be  offered. 
Each  pupil  should  take  three  subjects  three  or  four  time  a  week 
during  the  year,  including  English. 

The  best  educational  results  are  obtained  by  taking  three  subjects 
an  evening.  Great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  without 
a  command  of  language  a  person  is  handicapped  in  life. 
Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  take  the  three  yearns  course  in  Eng- 
lish composition  and  literature.  This  course  should  lay  great  em- 
phasis on  business  English.  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
should  be  offered  to  students  who  have  the  ability  to  pursue  them  or 
may  require  them  for  entrance  to  other  institutions.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  offer  all  the  languages  every  year.  Some  languages, 
like  Spanish  and  German,  might  be  offered  alternate  years.  The 
same  is  true  in  mathematics.  A  great  many  of  our  leading  young 
men  have  received  sufficient  training  in  an  evening  school  to  go 
to  college.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  books  home  and 
do  considerable  outside  studying. 

After  the  pupil  has  completed  the  academic  branches  opportunity 
should  be  provided  for  pupils  to  take  up  th^  special  course  in  tech- 
nical and  commercial  branches.  Great  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  time  pupils  should  study  acadq^iic  branches  is  before 
eighteen  years  of  age.  After  that  period  pupils  desire  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  on  one  or  two  related  subjects. 

The  course  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  in  an  evening  high 
school  should  be  different  from  the  day  schooL  The  idea  in  mind 
should  be  to  provide  instruction  of  a  liberal  kind  in  an  interesting 
manner  so  that  boys  and  girls  may  receive  the  elements  of  a  high 
school  education. 

Evening  school  teachers  should  remember  that  boys  that  go  to 
work  at  fourteen  immoderately  assume  a  more  independent  spirit 
in  their  thought  and  conduct  than  those  who  are  at  school.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  individual  responsibility  they  assume  on  going 
to  work — ^burden  bearing.  They  also  differ  widely  in  their  inter- 
ests so  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  train  them  effectively,  to  group 
them  according  to  their  vocations, — office  boys,  factory  boys,  ex- 
press and  messenger  service,  domestic  service,  etc.  They  have 
entered  upon  their  work  largely  unprepared  with  two  to  six  years 
of  schooling  and  are  working  in  positions  that  require  little  or  any 
skill  and  with  few  chances  of  advancement.    Oftentimes  they  are 
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denied  a  healthful  play  life,  their  physical  development  is  seldom 
normal  and  their  home  life  is  not  always  as  natural  and  uplifting 
as  it  should  be.  Therefore,  evening  high  schools  should  provide 
in  addition  to  academic  and  technical  training,  clubs  and  social 
centres  in  the  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  growing  boy. 

The  most  ambitious  workers  in  every  industry  desire  to  obtain 
a  practical  education  that  will  advance  them  in  their  vocations. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  the  correspondence  school  in  large 
cities  is  another  indication  of  the  desire  of  the  many  workmen  to 
improve  themselves  in  their  general  vocations.  Over  1,600  students 
were  enrolled  in  these  schools  from  one  city  of  100,000.  The  dis- 
advantages of  instruction  by  correspondence  are  many,  but  such 
instruction  is  better  than  none  at  all.  There  are  thousands  of  men 
in  every  community  intellectually  incapable  of  benefiting  by 
this  course.  !N^ot  more  than  three  in  one  hundred  complete  theif 
course ;  in  fact,  the  International  Correspondence  School  admitted 
in  an  article  published  a  few  years  ago  in  the  "American  Ma- 
^chinist"  that  but  2.6  per  cent  of  their  students  have  been  awarded 
a  certificate  or  diploma ;  the  vast  majority  of  men  enrolling  are 
soon  discouraged  and  frequently  lose  faith  in  their  work. 

Evening  vocational  classes,  in  order  to  be  most  effective  must 
be  planned  and  organized  on  different  lines  from  the  day  technical 
classes.  This  is  due  to  several  reasons.  The  average  length  of  a 
boy's  school  life  until  recently  was  four  years,  and  that  was  before 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age;  consequently  these  boys  who  are 
now  industrial  workers  have  received  little  more  education  than 
that  obtained  during  these  four  years.  Within  the  last  generation 
the  rapid  growth  in  industries  has  created  new  demands  for  more 
men,  each  with  larger  ideas,  greater  capacity  and  more  training. 
Before  this  time  the  shop  and  mill  were  training  schools  for  work- 
ers, but  it  is  no  longer  so.  The  old  apprenticeship  system  for 
workers  is  dead,  and  under  the  specialized  conditions,  of  modem 
industries  a  worker  knows  one  part  of  the  numerous  industrial 
operations.  He  works  day  by  day  at  the  same  kind  of  work  and 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  the  operation  and  the  ma- 
chinery usually  requiring  little  thought  or  ingenuity.  The  aver- 
age worker  knows  little  about  the  machine  itself  or  the  operations 
that  precede  or  follow  his  own,  and  very  little  about  the  raw  ma- 
terials that  are  used.    Under  such  routine  work  and  circumstances 
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the  average  worker  loses  the  habit  of  thinking,  since  no  demand 
is  made  upon  him  for  thought  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  by 
the  time  the  worker  enters  manhood  or  is  ready  to  be  promoted  to 
a  higher  position  he  is  likely  to  forget  what  schooling  he  had  before 
the  age  of  14  and  is  apt  to  be  intellectually  less  efficient  than  when 
he  left  schooL  When  these  same  boys,  later  in  life,  attend  evening 
school  they  remember  very  little  of  the  academic  work  they  had 
received  in  earlier  life.  In  addition  they  are  tired  after  a  hard 
day's  work  and  have,  therefore,  an  intensely  practical  aim  in  view 
in  attending  school,  and  are  unwilling  to  study  systematically 
an  entire  subject,  as  might  be  expected  with  young. people  in  a 
day  school.  They  demand  that  the  instruction  shall  lead  directly  to 
the  specific  things  they  want  to  know.  If  they  are  obliged  to  spend 
a  month  or  more  on  preliminary  work,  the  value  of  which  they  do 
not  immediately  discover,  they  will  soon  become  discouraged  and 
leave. 

Then  again  mechanics  and  other  tradesmen  who  may,  perhaps, 
liave  some  reputation  in  their  trade,  and  who  wish  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  certain  technical  lines,  do  not  wish  to  be  grouped  with 
younger  persons,  feeling  that  such  persons  having  come  recently 
from  tl^e  public  schools  afe  able  to  answer  questions,  use  better 
English,  and  appear  to  better  advantage  than  they  do.  In  other 
words,  adults  are  often  sensitive  about  the  comparisons  which  the 
younger  members  of  the  class  are  apt  to  make  at  their  expense. 

Every  worker  attends  an  evening  technical  class  to  satisfy  a 
definite  need.  To  illustrate:  A  young  apprentice  in  a  machine 
shop  finds  difficulty  in  reading  a  blue  print.  He  enrolls  in  an 
evening  drawing  class  in  order  to  learn  how  to  read  a  blue  print. 
The  teacher  is  a  mechanical  draftsman  and  he  thinks  the  best  way 
to  know  how  to  read  a  blue  print  is  to  be  able  to  make  one.  The 
young  man  is  taught  lettering,  how  to  draw  straight  and  curved 
lines  and  make  simple  drawings.  The  young  man's  fingers  are 
hardened  from  rough  work  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  manipulate 
the  fine  drawing  instruments.  During  all  this  time  he  is  receiv- 
ing in  his  daily  work  the  same  reprimands,  and  is  therefore  debat- 
ing in  his  own  mind  the  value  of  the  drawing  course.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  drawing  course  this  teacher  outlined  was  a  valu- 
able one  for  teaching  mechanical  drawing  for  those  who  are  to  be 
draftsmen,  but  the  average  apprentice  machinist  like  this  young 
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man  does  not  see  the  direct  application  of  this  instruction  to  his 
daily  work.  He  enrolled  in  the  drawing  school  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose. To  be  sure,  it  was  a  narrow  one,  but,  nevertheless,  it  had 
economic  value  to  him.  The  training  in  mechanical  drawing 
which  a  machinist  needs  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  draftsman. 
This  young  man  shows  he  needs  a  course  in  blue  print  reading  and 
arithmetic  for  machinists. 

The  same  applies  to  other  courses.  A  number  of  loomfixers  in  a 
worsted  mill  applied  for  a  course  in  loomfixing  in  a  textile  school. 
The  instructor  began  his  lesson  in  the  simplest  loom — ^a  cotton 
loom ;  the  worsted  loomfixers  soon  lost  interest  and  left  the  class  in 
a  body.  They  were  not  interested  in  cotton  looms.  Two  classes 
should  have  been  formed,  one  for  cotton  and  another  for  worsted 
loomfixing.  Hence,  evening  high  school  instruction  in  technical 
classes  should  be  divided  into  small  unit  courses  so  as  to  satisfy  a 
definite  need.  Just  what  unit  courses  should  be  offered  in  a  school 
may  be  determined  by  allowing  one  whole  week  for  preliminary 
registration  so  that  every  worker  may  attend  and  talk  over  the 
educational  needs  of  the  different  industries  in  the  community. 
Then  it  is  possible  to  know  what  unit  courses  to  offer  and  the  con- 
tent of  inf(jrmation  to  impart  to  the  men. 

The  first  lesson  in  an  evening  school  should  be  the  most  interest- 
ing one  of  the  course.  The  teacher  should  show  the  value  of  more 
knowledge  on  the  subject  by  offering  an  incentive  the  first  evening. 
In  this  way  he  can  hold  the  attention  of  the  class  and  win  the  con- 
fidence and  at  the  same  time  have  all  of  them  leave  the  class  the 
first  night  with  some  additional  information. 

Instructors  in  evening  vocational  classes  should  be  practical 
men  and  women  with  considerable  trade  experience.  Considerable 
shop  practise  should  be  used  in  applying  the  principles  underlying 
the  trade.  The  actual  blue  prints,  shop  problems  and  methods 
should  be  used  in  the  course.  Subjects  that  do  not  find  continual 
application  in  the  trade  should  be  given  in  the  advanced  rather  than 
the  elementary  course.  The  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
mathematics  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  machinist, 
the  plumber,  and  the  carpenter.  How  to  find  the  size  of  a  tank 
does  not  awaken  the  interest  in  the  carpenter  as  much  as  the  prob^ 
lem  involving  the  same  operations  dealing  with  the  construction  of 
a  house.  The  terms  used  in  the  school  room  should  be  expressed 
in  the  language  of  the  shop  and  mill. 
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All  Technical  students  should  be  classified  into  vocational 
classes  according  to  their  trades.  For  example,  a  class  in  arith- 
metic for  engineers  and  a  separate  class  in  the  same  subject  for 
boiler  firemen.  Again,  the  textile  designers  should  have  a  class  in 
arithmetic  called  cloth  calculations.  This  idea  carries  out  the  plan 
of  the  old  workman's  guild.  Each  guild  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  social  intercourse  and  mental  stimulus.  Each  trade  had  its 
own  guild.  The  daily  trade  experiences  of  each  member  became 
the  property  of  all  members.  Discussion  relating  to  the  practices 
of  their  chosen  trade  occupied  their  attention.  So  to-day  workmen 
have  common  trade  interests.  When  evening  students  are  grouped 
according  to  their  occupations,  they  have  an  opportimity  to 
talk  over  their  interests.  The  teacher  should  act  as  a  leader 
and  draw  out  of  the  students  their  trade  experiences,  and 
through  the  expressions  of  these  various  opinions  solve  the  prob- 
lems. It  may  be  difficult  to  get  students  to  recite  and  express 
themselves  at  the  blackboard,  but  a  free  discussion  of  the  point  at 
issue  makes  the  student  lose  his  self-consciousness,  and  before  he  is 
aware  of  it  he  is  at  the  board  illustrating  his  particular  method  of 
solution.  Of  course,  such  discussions  should  be  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  the  teacher. 

Provisions  should  be  made  for  the  students  who  cannot  attend 
but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  is  quite  common  for  students  to  stay 
away  because  they  cannot  attend  "regularly."  This  applies  to  a 
great  many  factory  workers.  In  prosperous  times  the  mills  are 
run  evenings  and  the  employed  are  expected  to  work  overtime. 
But  they  can  usually  get  away  for  one  night  in  the  week  during 
such  times.  They  cannot  always  tell  definitely  what  nights  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  work.  Students  who  are  working  overtime 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  any  night  during  the  week  after  the 
week  is  fairly  started.  Such  a  plan  is  feasible.  Boiler  fire- 
men alternate  in  working  day  and  night.  A  fireman  who  works 
days  this  week  will  work  nights  next  week,  and  so  on.  In  a  word, 
every  effort  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  instructors 
to  accommodate  the  changing  time-schedule  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent, and  to  awaken  within  him  that  self-interest  in  the  progress 
of  his  school  work  which  will  enable  him  to  do  the  very  best  of 
which  he  is  capable. 
Unit  courses  should  be  very  specific.    To  illustrate:  A  Course 
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in  any  branch  of  cotton  manufacture  should  not  be  simply  cotton 
manufacture^  but  divided  into  units  as  follows: 
Picker  and  Card  Boom,  50  lessons,  two  hours  an  evening. 

Combing  50        "         "         "       "         " 

Drawing  &  Roving  Frames  50  "  "  "  "  " 
Eing  Spinning  and  Finishing  50  "  ''  "  "  " 
Mule  l^pinning  50        "         "         "       " 

Cotton  Sampling  50        "•        "         "       " 

Advanced  Calculations  in  Carding  &  Spinning,  50  lessons  one 
hour  a  week. 

Weaving  and  Warp  Pbepaeation  Dbpabtments. 

Spooling,  Warping  and  Slash- 
ing 50    lessons,  two  hours  an  evening. 

Plain  Weaving  and  Fixing  50  "         "         "       "         " 

Fancy  Weaving  and  Fixing  50  "         "         '{      "         " 

Weaving  and  Fixing   (French 

Class)  50  "         "         "       "         " 

Weaving   and   Fixing    (Port- 
uguese Class)  50  "         "         "       " 

Advanced      Calculations      in 

Weaving  50  "         "         "       " 

Designing  Department. 
Elementary     Designing     and 

Cloth  Construction  50  lessons,  three  hours  an  evening. 

Advanced  Designing  and  Cloth 

Construction  50        "         "         "       "         " 

Jacquard  Designing  50  lessons,  two  hours  an  evening. 

Knitting  Department. 
Special  Knitting  50  lessons  two  hours  an  evening 

This  presentation  will  serve  not  only  to  catch  the  eye,  but  it  will 
offer  an  incentive  to  the  tired  worker  to  attend  the  class. 

In'  addition  to  unit  courses  evening  instruction  should  provide 
for  multiple  units  of  subjects  organized  into  departments.  Each 
department  should*  have  a  head  and  one  or  more  assistants.  Op- 
portunity should  be  provided  for  a  student  to  take  one  subject 
called  a  major  and  one  or  two  related  studies  called  minor  subjects. 
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To  illustrate :  a  young  man  enters  a  class  for  machinists.  He  fusds 
diffiotdty  in  reading  blue  prints  and  handling  fractions.  The  major 
subject  is  machine  shop  and  his  minor  is  blue  print  reading  and 
arithmetic.  It  is  better  for  a  student  to  take  all  of  his  subjects  in 
one  department  It  is  this  major  subject  which  has  drawn  the 
student  into  school  and  it  is  this  which  will  keep  him,  then  if  i^ong 
with  it  one  or  two  related  subjects  are  brought  in  a  practical  way 
by  the  teacher  or  his  assistant  of  the  major  subject,  it  will  hold 
his  interest  in  the  related  academic  work.  The  time  to  leach 
fractions  will  be  when  they  come  up  in  connection  with  the 
shop  work.  Then  the  teacher's  assistant  may  take  a  group  in  an- 
other room  or  to  a  blackboard  and  explain  it  to  them.  With  a 
little  drill  they  will  profit  by  the  instruction. 

Evening  technical  instruction  in  order  to  be  effective  must  com- 
bine closely,  practice  and  theory — ^practice  and  thinking  about  the 
practice.  Since  the  student  attends  to  meet  some  definite  need, 
it  is  usually  something  closely  related  with  his  daily  work.  Prac- 
tical training  in  his  trade  affords,  in  addition  to  skill,  an  apper- 
ceptive basis,  that  is,  a  background  of  experience  illustrating  the 
application  o£  rules,  principles  and  theories.  Without  a  body  of 
practical  experience  preceding  or  accompanying  it,  technical  ed- 
ucation is  to  a  large  degree,  in  spite  of  the  claim  that  it  may  be 
useful  later  in  life,  a  pure  abstraction  that  is  nei&er  interesting 
nor  tangible,  so  that  evening  technical  classes  should  be  adapted 
for  those  engaged  in  the  trades,  and  old  enough  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  tibere  are 
a  great  many  people  that  are  "handy''  or  mechanically  inclined 
and  are  not  engaged  in  the  trades  who  have  been  able  to  profit  by 
evening  instruction.  They  have  used  the  small  amount  of  instruc- 
tion received  in  the  evening  shops  in  addition  to  their  natural 
ability  to  obtain  positions  in  the  trades.  In  this  way  evening 
technical  classes  may  assist  mechanically  gifted  people  not  engaged 
in  trades  to  become  proficient  in  the  beginning  of  a  trade  so  as  to 
obtain  a  position.  The  evening  technical  classes  act  as  a  port  of 
entry  from  an  unskilled  to  a  skilled  trade. 

To  summarize  the  above :  the  evening  high  school  course  of  study 
should  be  composed  of  single  and  groups  of  subjects.  By  means  of 
group  courses  it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  systematic  course  wilt 
a  definite  aim  or  goal  in  view. 
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Subjects  should  be  divided  into  the  following  departments : — 

1.  Course  of  academic  studies  in  which  the  aim  is  to  encourage 
young  people  between  14  and  17  or  20  who  are  working  days  to 
pursue  a  systematic  course  for  three  years.  It  is  possible  to  fit 
ambitious  young  men  for  higher  institutions. 

2.  Course  of  commercial  subjects  such  as  bookkeeping  as  a 
major,  penmanship  and  commercial  arithmetic  as  minors  or  sten- 
ography as  a  major  and  correspondence  and  typewriting  for 
minors.  These  subjects  should  be  pursued  two  years  so  that  at- 
tention can  be  concentrated  upon  them.  The  instruction  and 
methods  should  be  definite,  practical,  up-to-date,  and  such  as  used 
by  successful  experienced  men  in  commercial  and  financial  offices. 
Practical  talks  by  successful  business  men  and  frequent  visits  to 
model  commercial  men. 

3.  Courses  in  a  group  or  single  units  of  industrial  or  technical 
subjects.  These  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  parts  such  as  the 
metal  trades,  textile  trades,  building  trades,  shoe  trades,  etc  The 
work  may  consist  of  hand  or  machine  tool  work  or  the  practical  me- 
chanics. Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  appropriate 
courses  in  sciences,  mathematics  are  provided  as  related  subjects. 
Evening  shop  work  courses  often  serve  as  port  of  entry  for  young 
men  not  engaged  in  trades  to  enter  some  skilled  trade.  Courses  in 
homemaking  and  trade  work  should  be  offered  to  women. 

4.  Course  of  study  in  agricultural  and  rural  science.  Evening 
courses  can  be  arranged  first  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  and  sec- 
ond to  meet  the  needs  of  mechanics,  business  men  and  others  who 
have  a  small  garden  attached  to  the  home. 

SUGGESTIVE  EVENING  COUBSES 
1.  2. 

Municipal  GoTenunent  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Economics  Penmanship 

Sociology  Business  Correspondence 

Ciyics  Bookkeeping 

Clay  Modeling  Accountancy 

Shop  Work  or  Manual  Training  for  Stenography 

Boys  Typewriting 

Arts  and  Crafts  Business  and  Commercial  Law 

Business  English  Office  Boys'  Training 

English  Composition  and  Bhetoric  Finance  and  Investments 

Literature  Money  and  Banking 

German  Importing  and  Exporting 

French  Railway  Transportation 

Latin  Advertising 

Spanish  Real  Estate 
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Blementary  Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Physical  Geography 

Public  Speakuig  and  Eloention 

Elements  of  Music 


Salesmanship 

Joumalisin 

Freehand  I>rawing  for  Illustration 

Window  Trimming 

Sign  Painting 

Sign  LetterSog  and  Show  Card 
Writing 

Art  in  House  Furnishing  and  Deco- 
rating 


3. 


Mechanics  Business  Arithmetic 

Care  of  Buildings 

Industrial  Desi^  for  Stone  Gutters 

Architectural  Drawing  for  Archi- 
tects 

Plan  Beading  and  Estimating  for 
Contractors,  Masons 

Building  Construction  for  Builders 
and  Contractors 

Masonry  Construction  for  Builders 

Structural  Work  in  Steel  for  Build- 
ers 

Machine  Drawing,  and  Arithmetic 
for  Machinists 

Blue  Print  Beading  for  Machinists 

Machine  Design  for  Machinists 

Locomotive  and  Car  Design  for 
Draftsmen 

Practical  Electricity 

Electric  Wiring 

Electric  Railways  for  Linemen 

Telegraphy 

Shop  Mathematics  for  Machinists 

Shop  Mathematics  for  Engineers 

Applied  Mechanics  and  Strength  of 
Material  for  Builders 

Applied  Chemistry  for  Different 
Trades 

Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel  for 
Notices  in  Iron  Works 


Marine  Engineering 
Locomotiye  Engineering 
Stationary  Steam  Engineering  or 

Engineer's  License 
Boiler  Firing 
Ship  Drafting 
Navigation 
Surveying 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured 
Carpentry  and  Building 
Pattern  Making 
Foundry  Work 
Forging 
Tool  Making 
Machine  ShopPraetice 
Sheet  Metal  Work 
Boiler  Making 
Metal  Boofing 
Tinsmithing 
Plumbing 

Heating  and  Ventilation 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitting 
Bricklaying 
Plastering 
House  Painting 
Fresco  Painting 
Enginemen 
Locomotive  Firemen 
Conductors 


Forestry 
Soils 

Field  Crops 

Grain  Grading  and  Judging 
Rural  Economy  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment 


Insects,  Pests  and  Plant  Diseases 
Animal  Husbandry 
Poultry  Husbandry 
Dairy  Husbandry 
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SUGGESTIVE  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 

ACAIXEMIC  COUKSE  * 
Diploma  for  three  years*  work. 
First  Perioc    Second  Period  Third  Period 


First  year 


Hygiene 
Latin  I 

Rhetoric 
Flinch  II 


Algebra 

General  History 
French  I 


French  I 

English  and  American 
Literature 

Advanced  Mathematics 


Second  year 


French  11 


Latin  II 
Chemistry 
Physics 
English 


Chemistry 
Physics 

Civil  Government 


Geometry  Chemistry  Latin  III 

Third  year  Physics  Chemistry 

Physics 

♦For  those  who  desire  to  attend  higher  institutions. 


REGULAR  COURSE. 
Diploma  for  three  years'  work 


First  Period 


French  II 

Hygiene 

Rhetoric 

American  History  I 

Arithmetic  I 

Business   Correspond- 
ence 

Elementary    Grammar 
and  Spelling 

Bookkeeping  I 

Bookkeeping 

Stenography   II,   III 

Stenography  I 

Typewriting 

Latin  I 

Geometry 

Penmanship  I 


Second  Period 
French  I 
Algebra  I 
General  History 
Penmanship 
Advanced  Grammar  and 

Spelling 
Bookkeeping  II 
Bookkeeping  I 
Stenography  I 
Stenography  II 
Typewriting 
Elementary    Arithmetic 
Chemistry  or 
Physics 
Latin  II 


Third  Period 


Commercial  Arithmetic 
French  I 

Advanced  Mathematics 
English  and  American 

Literature 
American  History  and 

Civil    Government 
Penmanship 
Letter     Writing     and 

English 
Bookkeeping  I 
Bookkeeping  II 
Stenography  I 
Stenography  II 
Typevrriting 
Chemistry  or 
Physics 
Latin  III 


Sign  Painting* 


Wood  Working* 


•Studies  marked  with  *  take  the  whole  evening  and  no  other  studies 
can.be  taken  along  with  them. 
Subjects  marked  with  Roman  numerals  deno  te  the  grade  of  work. 
Stenography  I  is  for  be^nners  work.  Stenography  II  is  for  pupils 
who  have  completed  satisfactorily  one  year's  work.  Stenography  III 
is  for  pupils  who  have  completed    satisfactorily   two   year's    work. 
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The  Improvement  of  Rural  School  Grounds 
and  Interiors 

(This  subject  was  considered  at  the  Third  Annual  Conference  on 
the  problems  of  the  rural  school  at  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  March  26,  1915.) 

Habeiet  B.  Osboen,  State  Normal  School,  Woeoestbb,  Mass. 

"*f  NE  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the 

O  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  needs  of  rural  com- 

munities. Scientific  methods  have  been  applied  to 
farming.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  expert  advice  on 
the  condition  of  land  and  the  cultivation  of  crops. 
The  automobile  becomes  better  and  cheaper  every 
year  and  with  it  must  come  improved  roads.  Farm 
houses  are  being  improved  and  city  conveniences 
are  coming  to  be  vdthin  the  reach  of  the  owners.  The  farming 
districts  no  longer  seem  completely  isolated.  The  residents  are 
anxious  for  improved  conditions  of  living;  they  are  in  fact  eager 
to  adopt  them  but  first  they  must  know  of  them  and  see  their  prac- 
tical value. 

Educational  institutions,  too,  and  public-spirited  societies  and 
individuals  are  studying  the  problem  of  rural  life.  They  are  en- 
gaging in  experiments  and  placing  the  results  of  their  studies 
and  experience  at  the  service  of  the  people. 

Much  is  written  nowadays  about  the  importance  of  the  school 
as  a  civic  center  from  which  may  be  disseminated  plans  for  com- 
munity improvement.  To  realize  this  there  must  be  a  friendly 
co-operation  of  teacher  and  people  and  a  thorough  understanding  of 
their  common  problem.  Frequently,  though,  this  understanding 
is  lacking.  As  daily  contemplation  of  an  object,  however  unsight- 
ly, leads  us  after  a  while  to  grow  so  familiar  with  it  that  we  cease 
to  be  conscious  of  it,  so  living  in  surroundings  which  are  lacking 
in  beauty  makes  people  in  such  communities  insensible  to  the  lack. 
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Improved    School- 

house. 
Buildings  painted, 
window  boxes  in- 
stalled by  the  pa- 
rents, flag  and  pole 
furnished  and  erec- 
ted by  the  pupils. 
Originally  a  black- 
smith shop. 


Enlisting  Commu- 

nity  Interest, 
A  "bee"  to  grade 
the  school  grounds, 
inspired  by  an  en- 
thusiastic teacher. 
(Kindness  of  J.  D. 
Whittier.) 


State  Xormal  School  at  Woecester,  Mass. 
"THE  KUEAL  SCHOOL  MEANS  OPPORTUNITY." 
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The  teacher  can  see  these  things  but  sometimes  fails  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  townspeople  because  they  do  not  realize  the  need  of 
change. 

In  the  march  of  progress  in  the  world  of  education  the  rural 
school  has  been  left  behind  and  only  within  a  few  years  have  the 
other  departments  of  education  turned  their  attention  to  it.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  inspired  by  its  principal,  Wr.  William  B.  Aspin- 
wall,  has  been  studying  the  conditions  prevailing  in  country 
schools  and  through  direct  investigation  and  by  inviting  the  assist- 
ance of  experts  of  national  reputation  has  done  much  to  arouse 
people  to  an  interest  in  the  rural  school  problem.  The  third  an- 
nual conference  was  held  in  March,  1915,  and  was  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  improvement  of  rural  school  grounds  and  interiors. 
It  was  marked  by  a  greater  enthusiasm  than  any  previous  confer- 
ence. Educators,  teachers,  school  committee  men,  ^itors,  experts 
on  rural  problems,  and  members  of  the  granges  and  of  parent- 
teachers  associations  came  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  from  ad- 
joining states.  During  the  preceding  months  the  school  undertook 
to  discover  what  were  some  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  rural  school 
in  its  vicinity ;  both  in  the  matter  of  surroundings  and  of  interior 
decoration.  Some  striking  conditions  were  found  to  prevail.  Of 
seventy-eight  schools  reporting,  31  per  cent,  have  no  trees,  yet  of 
the  forty-three  schools  reporting  on  the  distance  of  the  school-house 
from  the  woods,  91  per  cent,  are  less  than  one-half  mile  distant. 
Out  of  fifty-five  schools  reporting,  82  per  cent,  have  no  vines  what- 
soever ;  out  of  fifty-six  reporting,  77  per  cent,  have  no  flowers  and 
62  per  cent,  have  no  walks,  out  of  fifty-seven  schools  reporting, 
only  26  per  cent,  have  any  regular  care.  As  for  interior  conditions, 
from  the  eighty  schools  reporting  only  24  per  cent  have  flowers  in 
the  school  room ;  86  per  cent,  have  pictures  in  some  form  varying 
from  Perry  pictures  to  etchings.  But  only  20  per  cent,  have  botli 
pictures  and  flowers  and  only  8  per  cent,  have  both  pictures  and 
some  sort  of  sculpture,  while  but  10  per  cent  have  both  pictures 
and  other  decorations  as  vases,  etc.,  but  11  per  cent,  have  pictures, 
flowers  and  other  decoration,  and  5  per  cent,  have  no  decoration 
whatever.  These  facts  were  placed  before  the  teachers  and  those 
residing  in  country  districts  in  order  to  show  what  changes  were 
needed.     The  speakers  gave  definite  instruction  as  to  what  could 
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bo  done  to  improve  such  oonditions  and  how  it  might  be  done  at 
small  cost  to  the  community. 

Frank  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  landscape  gardening  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  asserted  that 
a  rural  school  ought  to  have  at  least  three  acres  of  land  in  its 
grounds,  but  of  fifty-nine  schools  investigated,  68  per  cent  have 
less  than  one  acre^and  12  per  cent  less  than  one  quarter  of  an 
acre.  There  should  be  enough  land,  he  said,  to  allow  for  a  school 
garden  and  a  suitable  playground.  Plans  were  exhibited  to  show 
the  location  of  schoolhouse,  garden  and  playground,  and  the  placing 
of  trees  so  that  the  shadows  would  fall  in  a  way  combining  comfort 
and  beauty.  Usually,  however,  the  schoolhouse  is  already  built 
and  not  infrequently  it  is  far  from  modem.  Of  fifty  schools  re- 
porting on  the  age  of  the  buildings,  26  per  cent  only  have  been 
erected  since  1890,  while  36  per  cent  date  from  the  period  from 
1840-1865  and  10  per  cent  were  built  before  1815.  The  land,  too, 
i»  already  set  apart  with  the  result  that  the  amount  usually  cannot 
be  increased.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  over  an  old  build- 
ing and  to  improve  the  grounds  if  there  is  fl^me  one  in  authority 
who  sees  the  needs  and  can  arouse  the  people  by  the  sheer  force  of 
his  enthusiasm.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  South  Shafts- 
bury,  Vermont,  J.  D.  Whittier,  who  has  effected  remarkable 
changes  in  his  schools,  believes  that  it  is  always  possible  to  reach 
the  residents  and  stir  them  to  aid  in  the  needed  improvements  or 
repairs.  Through  his  teachers  he  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
parents  and  thus  accomplished  commendable  results.  He  told  of 
the  'T>ees"  held  to  grade  lawns,  to  build  steps  and  fences,  and  to 
paint  the  schoolhouses.  The  parents  always  hold  the  good  of  the 
children  at  heart  and  are  quite  ready  to  assist  when  they  see  that 
they  will  all  benefit  by  the  changes.  Cordial  relations  are  thus 
established  between  school  and  community  and  a  spark  of  civic 
pride  is  kindled  which  must  result  in  a  gradual  uplift.  The 
teacher  must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress.  She  must  see 
the  needs  of  the  school  and  district  clearly  and  must  be  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  people,  for  progress  can  result  only  through 
such  an  understanding.  The  teacher  may  be  the  only  aieans  of 
introducing  to  the  people  the  possibilities  of  beauty  in  their  sur- 
roundings. One  of  the  speakers  told  of  a  teacher  who,  after  years 
of  teaching,  still  clings  to  a  rural  school  because  she  believes  that 
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the  teacher  has  this  very  opportunity.  Gradually  the  children  ac- 
quire her  point  of  view  and  feel  the  beauty  of  simplicity^  order  and 
cleanliness.  The  habits  of  mind  formed  here  are  carried  to  the 
homes  and  thus  the  school  becomes  a  center  from  which  radiate 
influences,  subtle  yet  strong,  which  must  eventually  fix  in  the  com- 
munity the  standards  taiight  by  the  school.  The  teacher,  then, 
stands  in  a  close  relation  to  the  whole  community  and  has  within 
her  the  power  to  render  an  immense  service. 

Miss  Jessie  Field,  Eural  and  Small  Town  Specialist  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
emphasized  this  vital  phase  of  the  work  which  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  rural  school.  She  spoke  of  the  need  of  intelligent 
leadership,  of  the  necessity  of  being  willing  to  work  with  available 
material,  of  the  need  of  gentle  persistence  and  the  imperative  de- 
mand for  sympathetic  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  people. 

It  is  probable  that  city  dwellers  scarcely  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Farmers'  grange  in  the  movement  to  better  conditions 
in  country  districts.  The  lecturer  for  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange,  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd,  outlined  some  forms  of  grange  work 
which  aim  at  improving  conditions  in  agricultural  regions  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  young  men  to  acquire  scientific  training  and  in 
furthering  the  movement  to  apply  the  result  of  careful  experiment 
and  study  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  possibilities  of  closer  relations  between  the  school  and  the 
.  grange  were  discussed  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  next  few  years 
will  see  developed  even  greater  interest  in  rural  problems  and  a 
more  intelligent  and  systematic  program  of  improvement. 
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The  Value  of  History 

By  Ranbom  a.  Mackie,  M.  A.,  State  Normal  School, 
Fairmont,  West  ViEomiA, 

^HY  should  all  students  be  required  to  study  at  least 
some  phases  of  the  history  of  civilization  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present  ? 

What  is  the  value,  or  the  purpose  of  history  ? 

What  can  and  should  it  do  for  the  student  ? 

What  methods  of  instruction  should  be  employed  I 

What  phases  of  history  should  the  teacher  empha- 
size? 

1.  Purpose  of  History  ? 

2.  How  shall  we  teach? 

3.  What  shall  we  teach  ? 

In  this  article  let  us  consider  just  one  question;  namely,  the 
purpose  of  history.    We  shall  discuss  the  others  later. 

Since  the  character  of  the  work  is  determined  by  the  standard 
which  the  student  adopts,  and  since  the  standard  depends  largely 
upon  interest,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  explain  the  value  of 
the  study  and  set  before  the  student  high  ideals  and  if  possible 
arouse  within  him  a  laudable  ambition.  Someone  has  said  that  a 
desire  in  a  boy's  heart  is  better  than  a  book  in  his  hand,  for  desire 
and  interest  always  beget  effort  and  activity  for  achievement 

Some  contend  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  history  is  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  most  notable  things  done  by  the 
human  race.  But,  "what  for?"  it  may  be  asked.  Surely  the 
study  of  history  is  not  merely  to  know  what  has  happened  and 
what  man  has  accomplished  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor,  al- 
though this  is  highly  desirable.  Truth  for  truth's  sake  is  impor- 
tant. We  get  considerable  pleasure  just  in  knowing  facts,  and 
knowing  that  we  know.  But  we  cannot  stop  here.  Knowledge 
mvst  be  applied.  Educators  who  believe  in  the  new  pedagogy, 
contend,  and  you  have  heard  the  statement  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  study  of  the  past  helps  us  to  explain  and  to  appreciate  the 
present  and  aids  in  solving  contemporary  problems.     By  learning 
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of  the  successes  and  triumphs  of  the  past,  we  may  profit  by  them; 
and  by  learning  of  the  mistakes  and  failures  we  may  avoid  th^cn. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Besides  aiding  the  student  ^^to  see  the  value 
of  the  past  in  explaining  the  present"  and  helping  to  solve  con- 
temporary problems,  courses  in  history  tend  to  establish  habits  of 
correct  thinking  and  sound  methods  of  study. 

Furthermore,  in  accumulating  ideas,  facts,  and  illustrations 
from  history  the  student  enlarges  his  mind,  cultivates  his  percep- 
tion, stimulates  and  exercises  his  imagination,  strengthens  his 
memory,  and  trains  his  judgment.  The  habit  of  correct  thinking 
is  just  as  essential  as  the  accumulation  of  information. '  The  im- 
portance of  the  desire  to  learn  and  the  ability  to  think  must  be 
recognized. 

Even  if  the  student  is  unable  to  remember  many  historical  facts, 
he  nevertheless  "comes  to  see  that  one  thing  leads^  to  another:  he 
begins  quite  unconsciously  to  see  that  events  do  not  simply  succeed 
each  other  in  time,  but  that  one  grows  out  of  another,  or  rather  out 
of  a  combination  of  many  others. — He  thus  acquires  some  power 
of  seeing  relationships  and  detecting  analogies."* 

"In  the  ordinary  class-room  work,  both  in  science  and  in  math- 
ematics, there  is  little  opportunity  for  discussion,  for  differences 
of  opinion,  for  balancing  of  probabilities;  and  yet  in  every  day 
life  we  do  not  deal  'with  mathematical  demonstrations,  or  concern 
ourselves  with  scientific  observations;  we  reach  conclusions  by  a 
judicious  consideration  of  circumstances  and  conditions  some  of 
them  in  apparent  conflict  with  one  another,  and  none  of  them  sus- 
ceptible of  exact  measurement  and  determination."* 

In  view  of  these  facts  a  few  authorities  maintain,  and  I  believe 
they  are  right,  that  history  supplies  a  kind  of  intellectual  training 
that  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way.  The  student  must  weigh 
evidence,  draw  inferences,  make  comparisons,  invent  solutions  and 
form  judgments.!  He  is  thus  trained  in  logical  and  philosophical 
reasoning. 

The  accuracy  of  conception  and  statement  required,  the  mastery 
of  principles,  the  solution  of  problems — all  these  develop  habits 

•  Report  of  Committee  of  Seven. 

t  If  this  be  the  value  of  hlstorv,  much  responsibllitv  rests  upon  the  teacher. 
The  problem  is  to  get  the  student  "to  wei^h  evidence,  draw  accurst*  inferences, 
make  fair  comparisons.  Invent  solutions,  and  form  judgments — *'  this  is  the  seri- 
ous problem  in  teaching  history  as  it  is  in  all  education  for  efficiency  according 
to  Dr.  Bllot. 
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of  mind  of  the  most  healthful  and  useful  kind.  There  is  hardly 
any  business  in  which  the  processes  employed  in  studying  history 
are  not  in  constant  use,  and  there  can  be  no  position  in  life  in 
which  the  mental  discipline  gained  is  valueless,  while  the  facts 
learned  are  almost  indispensable  to  every  cultured  man  and  woman. 

Again,  there  is  no  study,  perhaps,  which  offers  such  opportimi- 
ties  as  history  does,  for  gaining  facility  in  using  books  and  in  se- 
lecting desired  material;  and  this  is  a  highly  important  result 
of  historical  study,  for  a  man  can  scarcely  be  considered  educated 
unless  he  knows  how  and  where  to  find  information.  In  fact  ^'the 
inability  to  discover  what  a  book  contains  or  where  information  is 
to  be  found,  is  one  of  the  common  failings  of  the  imschooled  and 
the  untrained  man." 

"By  the  reading  of  good  books,  and  by  constant  efforts  to  re- 
create the  real  past  and  make  it  live  again,  the  pupil's  imagina- 
tion is  at  once  quickened,  strengthened,  and  disciplined ;  and  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  oral  recitation  if  properly  conducted,  he 
may  be  taught  to  express  himself  in  well-chosen  words.  In  the 
study  of  foreign  language,  he  learns  words  and  sees  distinctions  in 
their  meanings;  in  the  study  of  science,  he  learns  to  speak  with 
technical  exactness  and  care,  in  the  study  of  history,  while  he  must 
speak  truthfully  and  accurately,  he  must  seek  to  find  apt  words  of 
his  own  with  which  to  describe  past  conditions  and  to  clothe  his 
ideas,  in  a  broad  field  of  work  which  has  no  technical  method  of 
expression  and  no  peculiar  phraseology."* 

Continuing  a  thought  abeady  expressed,  "the  study  of  history 
gives  training  not  only  in  acquiring  facts,  but  in  arranging  and 
systematizing  them  and  putting  them  forth  as  an  individual  pro- 
duct" All  of  us  recognize  the  fact  that  the  "power  of  gathering 
information,  is  important,  and  this  power  the  study  of  history  cul- 
tivates ;  biU  the  power  of  using  information  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance, and  this  power  too  is  developed  by  historical  work." — ^If  a 
student  is  taught  to  get  ideas  and  facts  from  various  books,  and  to 
put  those  facts  together  into  a  new  form,  his  ability  to  make  usp 
of  knowledge  is  increased  and  strengthened. — ^He  "develops  capac- 
ity for  effective  work,  not  capacity  for  absorption  alone."  "History 
is  also  helpful  in  developing  what  is  sometimes  called  the  scientific 

•  Report  of  Committee  of  Seven. 
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habit  of  mind  and  thought.  In  a  sense  this  may  mean  the  habit  of 
thorough  investigation  for  one's  self  of  all  sources  of  information, 
before  one  reaches  conclusions  or  expresses  decided  opinions.''* 

Although  we  must  accept  the  work  of  others,  everybody  is  re^ 
quired  to  stitdy  and  think  and  examine  before  he  positively  aeh 
serts."  In  connection  with  this,  a  suggestion  to  the  teacher  migiht 
be  added.  He  should  point  out  tl^e  advantages  of  approaching 
every  question  "without  prejudice,"  and  the  student  should  learn 
that  "open-mindedness,  candor,  honesty  are  requisites  for  the  at- 
tainment of  scientific  knowledge." 

Finally,  to  quote  Dr.  Eliot,  President-Emeritus  of  Harvard 
University : 

''If  any  study  is  liberal  and  liberalizing,  it  is  the  modem  study 
of  history — the  study  of  the  passions,  opinions,  beliefs,  arts,  laws, 
and  institutions  of  different  races  of  communities,  and  of  the  joys, 
sufferings,  conflicts,  and  achievements  of  mankind.  Philology  and 
polite  literature  arrogate  the  title  of  the  "humanities,"  but  what 
study  can  so  justly  claim  that  honorable  title  as  the  study  which 
deals  with  the  actual  experience  on  this  earth  of  social  and  pro- 
gressive man? 

"What  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  so  useful  to  legislator,  admin- 
istrator, journalist,  publicist,  philanthropist,  or  philosopher  as  a 
well  ordered  knowledge  of  history  ?  If  the  humanity  or  liberality 
of  a  study  depends  upon  its  power  to  enlarge  the  intellectual  and 
moral  interests  of  the  student,  quicken  his  sympathies,  impel  him 
to  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  make  him  loathe  falsehood  and 
vice,  no  study  can  be  more  humane  or  liberal  than  history." 

SUMMAET. 

To  sum  up :  There  are  at  least  six  good  reasons  why  all  should 
study  history: 

First.  This  study  is  valuable  because  of  the  knowledge  gained, 
especially  important  knowledge  of  selected  subjects. 

Second.  It  aids  the  student  in  establishing  sound  methods  of 
study,  and  thus  supplies  a  most  fruitful  kind  of  intellectual  train- 
ing. 

Third.    The  study  of  history  trains  the  student  in  the  use  of 

^  Report  of  Committee  of  Seven. 
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books.  It  aids  the  student  in  learning  how  and  where  to  find  in- 
formation. 

Fourth.  It  instills  in  the  mind  of  the  student  high  ideals,  gives 
a  sense  of  appreciation,  develops  a  healthy  philosophy  of  life,  and 
thus  aids  in  the  formation  and  development  of  character. 

Fifth.  The  study  of  history,  if  presented  in  the  right  way,  will 
inspire  the  student  He  will  desire  to  go  farther — ^to  see  and 
explore  new  fields,  and  thus  the  habit  of  research  and  a  taste  for 
good  reading  will  be  cultivated. 

Biacth.  It  helps  one  to  sympathize  with,  to  explain  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  present,  and  aids  in  solving  contemporary  problems 
pertaining  to  sociology,  economics,  and  government ;  and  in  some 
i^pects  history  serves  as  background  or  skeleton  for  literature, 
bcience,  politics,  philosophy  and  perhaps  other  studies. 


Love's  Progress 

The  march  of  Love  cannot  be  stayed. 
It  works  a  madness  in  the  blood 
That  fronts  the  sword  and  dares  the  flood 
By  hatred  and  destruction  made. 

It  strikes  its  power  through  the  soul — 
The  spark  divine — and  so  men  laugh 
In  face  of  death,  the  while  they  quaflE 
Its  draught,  and  fling  away  the  bowl, 

Knowing  beyond  is  triumph  yet, — 
A  nation  free  for  Honor's  word, 
A  right  achieved  that  Right  be  heard, — 
The  promise  given  pays  its  debt ! 

Yes,  heaven  and  earth  are  shaken  by 
The  test, — are  compacts  but  a  breath? 
"Yes,"  shout  mad  hosts  that  rush  to  death; 
'*No,*'  answer  hosts  prepared  to  die. 

"Thy  will  be  done!"  has  laid  its  hand 
Upon  the  nations — ^touch  of  fire; 
Ans'ring  the  prayer  of  our  desire, 
Making  the  slow  soul  imderstand  I 

— Helen  Caby  Chadwick. 
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The  Pupfl  Who  Fails  in  Secondary  School 
English;  How  to  Teach  Him 

Habold  W.  Gammans,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

(Continued  from  February  Education.) 

II 

The  method  I  shall  describe  in  this  paper  is  a  modification  of 
the  one  described  in  the  first,  which  can  be  used  in  any  class  in 
English  with  backward  pupils  till  they  are  up  to  the  standard  or 
above  it.  Its  operation  in  conjunction  with  other  classes  came 
rather  accidentally:  iny  first  class  of  failing  pupils  in  English 
composition  who  had  come  up  to  the  standard  in  three  weeks  had 
not  taken  any  of  the  literature  which  they  would  have  read  in 
regular  classes  of  the  second  and  third  year;  I  realized  that  it 
would  be  a  rather  serious  disadvantage  for  them  to  go  into  regular 
classes  without  any  introduction  to  the  literature  they  would  have 
regularly  studied;  so  I  volunteered  to  give  them  a  week  on  the 
necessary  reading,  which  happened  to  be  "Ivfyahoe"  for  the  second 
year  and  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  for  the  third.  In  the  meantime, 
the  principal  and  head  of  the  English  department,  not  counting 
on  this  extra  work,  had  arranged  another  class  of  failing  pupils 
for  me  just  as  soon  as  I  finished  the  Composition  work  with  the 
first  class.  There  was  the  pleasant  result — ^it  proved  to  be  really 
pleasant  and  profitable — of  conducting  two  classes  in  literature 
and  one  in  special  composition  during  a  single  period  of  one  hour 
or  less. 

Most  of  my  period  had  to  be  given  to  literature,  yet,  since  it 
was  entirely  my  own  fault  that  I  was  keeping  the  pupils  for  this 
subject,  I  felt  that  as  much  ought  to  be  demanded  of  me  in  my 
work  for  the  new  class  in  composition  as  if  I  had  none  but  the 
latter  to  teach.  I  had  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  which  to  teach 
seven  pupils  who  were  failures  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years, — a  more  complex  class  than  my  first.  Fortunately  I  had 
learned  one  thing  while  teaching  under  that  Dean  of  Private 
School  principals,  William  J.  Betts,  of  the  Betts  School,  Stamford, 
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Ooirn., — ^to  take  classes  or  conditions  or  pupils  just  as  they  are  and 
consider  myself  responsible  to  the  highest  degree  to  secure  good 
work. 

I  was  naturally  interested  to  continue  with  the  principles  which 
I  had  worked  out  with  my  first  class,  but  this  was  not  possible 
in  several  particulars.  I  could  not  have  the  large  amount  of  oral 
and  hearing  practice.  I  could,  however,  do  something  to  keep  the 
pupils  profitably  employed  for  an  hour.  The  best  means  of  doing 
this  came  to  me  at  the  first  recitation,  from  a  plan  of  composition 
teaching  which  I  had  been  instructed  to  use  under  Mr.  Betts.  At 
his  school,  during  half  of  several  recitations  a  week,  the  pupils 
were  given  a  topic  and  sent  to  the  board  to  write  a  paragraph  con- 
taining one  or  two  statements  which  showed  some  real  thought. 
Quantity  meant  nothing,  dribble  was  instantly  condemned,  erased, 
and  the  pupil  set  to  work  a  second  time  with  the  spur  of  shame, — 
shame  brought  about  by  a  method  in  which  the  pupil  could  see, 
all  too  apparently,  his  mental  carelessness  and  laziness.  Before  I 
began  to  teach  this  subject,  Mr.  Betts  wisely  tested  me  on  writing  • 
a  thought-paragraph ;  he  also  had  me  continue  to  do  the  same  after 
I  began  my  teaching,  and  visited  my  class  frequently  to  see  what 
I  called  real  thoughts  in  the  board  composition  of  the  boys.  Some 
teachers  would  resent  such  a  test,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  the  best  means 
of  developing  both  teacher  and  pupil.  We  ought  to  know  whether 
we  are  assigning  to  pupils  tasks  which  we  ourselves  can  or  cannot 
do  well. 

My  entire  new  class  was  sent  to  the  board  the  first  day  with  the 
direction  to  write  a  paragraph  on  a  subject  which  I  gave  them, — 
thoughtfully  and  as  carefully  as  possible.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  went 
to  the  board  with  a  grin  on  tiieir  faces,  fooled  with  the  chalk,  looked 
around  the  room  or  at  one  another,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  with  no 
thought  or  form; — ^when  I  say  no  form,  I  mean  practically  the 
same  thing  as  in  my  first  paper, — ^without  apparent  knowledge  of 
what  a  sentence  is,  almost  no  punctuation  except  a  few  carelessly 
tossed  periods,  etc.  Of  course,  there  were  degrees  of  inability. 
Every  pupil  was  through  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  or  was 
satisfied  to  be  through.  Then  I  gave  the  direction  really  to  get  to 
work  on  what  they  had  written  and  make  it  as  good  as  they  could. 
The  pupils  did  little  during  the  next  twenty  minutes  except  stand 
at  the  board,  but  one  or  two  corrections  were  made. 
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When  I  had  finished  my  work  with  the  two  classes  in  literature^ 
I  sent  my  new  composition  class  to  their  seats  and  went  to  the 
board  where  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  period.  Two  of  the  pupils 
had  really  tried  to  work ;  I  commended  anything  I  could  in  what 
they  had  written.  I  tried  to  show  the  others  that  they  had  not  even 
made  a  decent  effort  to  do  anything.  I  made  the  most  necessary 
corrections  on  several  of  the  compositions,  showed  as  emphatical- 
ly and  clearly  as  I  could  where  tiie  pupil  had  not  written  a  sen- 
tence, suggested  the  most  important  use  of  the  period  and  comma, 
and  told  them  how  to  correct  mistakes  in  spelling  by  the  visual 
memory.  I  assigned  a  subject  for  a  short  composition  to  be  writ- 
ten as  home  work  for  the  following  day.  My  negative  criticism 
of  the  pupils  never  condemns  their  minds  or  ability,  but  rather 
their  lack  of  determination,  ambition  and  hard  work. 

Between  my  first  recitation  with  my  new  class  in  English  com- 
position and  my  second,  I  thought  over  my  former  method  and  the 
changes  which  the  new  conditions  necessitated.  A  few  minutes 
told  me  that  with  two  other  classes  to  teach  during  the  same  period, 
I  had  chosen  the  best  means.  The  only  thing  which  I  regretted 
was  the  decreased  opportimity  for  emphasizing  the  training  of  our 
ears  to  help  us  over  so  many  difficulties ;  but  this  was  practically 
the  only  primary  procedure  I  had  to  slight  somewhat,  and  there 
were  decided  compensations:  I  could  see  more  clearly  the  effort 
each  pupil  was  making;  how  well  he  was  following  emphatic  di- 
rections; what  ability  he  was  showing  to  get  down  to  business; 
whether  he  was  entirely  honest  in  his  work.  I  hoped  to  get  the 
hearing  practice  done  in  connection  with  the  compositions  written 
at  home. 

At  the  second  recitation,  the  new  class  was  sent  to  the  board 
with  the  subject  "Grass."  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  an  entire 
volume  had  been  written  on  this  subject  from  a  creative  view- 
point. I  told  them  I  wanted  a  few  significant  facts  which  would 
show  that  they  had  really  put  their  minds  on  the  subject; 
that  I  did  not  care  to  have  them  tell  me  that  grass  is  green  and 
facts  of  like  nature.  They  understood  better  what  I  meant  by 
getting  down  to  thoughts  and  working.  They  needed  quite  a  lot 
of  prodding  and  received  it  if  they  were  gazing  idly  around  the 
room». 

So  the  classes  continued  for  a  week.    I  gave  big  general  subjects 
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about  which  any  pupil  must  have  Bomething  to  say  and  where  it 
was  only  too  apparent,  if  the  pupil  did  not  think.  Some  of  the 
subjects  were  "Streets,"  "Lights,"  "Trees,"  and  "Cities."  My 
main  direction  was,  "Think  thirty  minutes  and  write  ten,"  and  I 
gave  one  or  two  primary  suggestions  for  improving  or  correcting 
errors  in  form. 

It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  show  the  improvement 
in  a  pupil's  thinking  within  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  unless  one 
follows  him  in  considerable  detail.  This  would  not  be  possible 
in  such  a  paper  as  this,  but  I  will  give  two  home  papers  of  the 
pupil  who  would  ordinarily  be  rated  as  the  poorest  in  the  class, 
written  respectively  near  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  course. 

ScULiPTUBE. 

Sculpture  is  one  of  most  difficult  arts  to  master.  You  must 
have  patience  in  doing  this  work.  You  must  also  be  skillful  in 
other  line  of  art  A  sculpture  most  told  how  to  handle  different 
tools  correctly. 

Pateiotism. 

If  one  wants  to  be  a  patriot,  he  must  first  love  his  country  and 
do  all  in  his  power  to  help  his  country.  When  war  is  on  he  must 
answer  to  the  call  of  soldiers.  Today  people  have  left  this  country 
to  help  their  country  in  the  war  which  is  going  on  in  the  foreign 
lands.  This  show  a  great  deal  of  patriotism  and  they  are  always 
rewarded  for  their  good  work. 

One  can  easily  see  that  there  ia  little  thought  in  the  first  compo- 
sition as  to  substance  when  I  say  that  I  gave  a  short  talk  on  the 
subject  before  anything  was  written ;  however,  in  this  pupil's  abil- 
ity to  repeat  thoughts  that  have  been  given,  there  is  a  germ  to  work 
on.  The  only  encouraging  thing  about  the  thought  as  expressed  in 
the  form  is  that  the  pupil  has  tried  to  write  a  simple  sort  of  sen- 
tence, has  a  period  after  each  sentence,  and  has  written  the  second 
sentence  grammatically.  It  was  handed  in  on  a  piece  of  rough 
paper  written  in  pencil  without  indentation  for  the  paragraph  or 
margins. 

The  subject  "Patriotism"  was  given  out  by  me  without  com- 
ment   I  consider  that  the  first  sentence  contains  a  thought  and 
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that  the  military  ideal  of  patriotism  expressed  in  the  remaining 
sentences  will  pass  as  a  thought  though  it  cannot  be  conmiended  as 
such.  The  form  is  a  vast  improvement  and  the  pupil  has  come  to 
a  point  where  he  can  go  into  a  regular  class  and  do  fair  work  if 
he  is  properly  guided. 

When  my  two  classes  in  literature  went  into  regular  divisions 
in  somewhat  over  a  week,  I  thought  of  going  back  to  the  method  I 
had  used  with  my  first  class,  but  the  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment told  me  that  the  fourth  year  English  pupils  needed  a  special 
training  in  both  prose  and  verse  classics  besides  in  composition 
work.    This  meant  that  I  should  continue  my  board  method. 

The  pupils  showed  marked  improvement,  some  within  a  week 
and  all  within  three  weeks.  I  gave  as  much  encouragement  as 
possible  to  any  real  thought  in  the  board  work  or  the  home  work, 
but  was  equally  bromidic  over  careless  dribble.  Several  of  the 
pupils  were  of  the  class  who  apparently  would  not  work  and  were 
very  cheerful  about  their  "don^t  care''  attitude  when  they  were 
shown  honest  kindness.  They  needed  straight  talk  and  received 
it.  One  day  I  told  the  most  careless  boy  in  the  class,  whose  work 
was  so  badly  written  that  it  could  hardly  be  read,  "Your  mind 
works  just  like  your  careless  writing:  you  scribble  mentally."  The 
remark,  however,  which  did  the  most  good  was  this :  "You  fellows 
have  this  fact  facing  you:  these  two  girls  were  able  to  do  in  a 
week  what  you  five  fellows  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
two  weeks,  which  simply  means  that  the  way  your  minds  are  work- 
ing now  as  compared  with  theirs,  is  not  equal  to  fifty  per  cent." 

Some  of  the  pupils  in  this  class  were  given  an  examination 
which  they  passed,  in  less  than  three  weeks;  others  took  a  trifle 
over  three  weeks  to  gain  their  success.  All  who  took  the  examina- 
tions, which  were  given  and  graded  by  the  head  of  the  English 
department  as  in  my  first  class  of  this  kind,  were  successful.  One 
pupil  who  failed  to  appear  at  the  examination  without  a  good  ex- 
cuse was  not  advanced,  but  his  work  was  better  than  that  of  two 
of  the  pupils  in  his  class.  So  the  results  from  my  second  method 
were  practically  the  same  as  with  my  first  method  as  far  as  ready 
facts  are  concerned. 

Now  concerning  the  application  of  the  second  method  to  pupils 
who  are  failures  in  classes  of  regular  size  and  working  under  reg- 
ular conditions, — such  pupils  can  be  sent  to  the  board,  preferably 
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to  the  rear  board  while  any  regular  recitation  is  going  on.  Their 
work  can  be  corrected  any  time  the  teacher  gives  the  class  any  sort 
of  composition  work  or  study.  In  many  schools  where  they  have 
supervised  study  during  a  third  of  every  period,  the  teacher  al- 
ways has  this  opportunity.  In  case  a  teacher  is  busy  during  the 
whole  period  with  regular  class  duties,  a  sort  of  Lancastrain  sys- 
tem can  be  used.  I  have  used  the  last  system  in  French  composi- 
tion, and  while  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  as  well  in  English, 
the  main  results  should  be  secured, — ^more  attention,  more  care, 
more  thought,  more  work  from  the  poorer  pupils;  and  i^  they  did 
not  improve  noticeably  with  these,  I  would  consider  that  there  was 
something  at  fault  with  my  teaching. 


To  a  Daffodil 

Hail  to  your  kindling  glances, 

Victor  of  lowly  birth ! 
Girt  with  your  living  lances, 

Armed  with  the  joy  of  the  earth  1 
Hail  to  your  presence  sprightly 

Lighting  the  hill-side  way, 
Rising  up  straight  and  sightly, 

Buoyant  and  brave  and  gay. 

Straight  little  slim  little  fellow, 

Gallant  captain  of  Spring, 
Pushing  your  banner  of  yellow 

Up  from  its  sword-leaf  ring, 
Give  me  your  emblem  unshaken 

Over  my  head  to  fly. 
Strength  in  my  spirit  awaken, 

Child  of  the  earth  and  sky. 


— Isabel  R.  Hunter. 
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Elizabeth  Hodgson,  Wichita,  Eaksas 

HE  National  Educational  Association  not  long  ago 
voted  to  endorse  the  doctrine  that  men  and  women 
teachers  should  receive  equal  salaries  for  the  same 
grade  of  work.  These  educators  are  making  a  mis- 
take,— an  amiable,  chivalrous,  and  very  modem 
one,  but  a  mistake  just  tHe  same.  Sentimental  jus- 
tice is  one  thing;  physical  and  economic  laws  are 
quite  another.  The  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  age 
is  bringing  about  considerable  unwise  legislation  which  does  more 
credit  to  the  hearts  of  the  legislators  and  promoters  than  to  their 
heads, — ^minimum  wage  and  eugenic  laws,  for  instance.  Some 
cities  are  already  trying  the  equal  salary  plan,  to  their  future  re- 
gret. While  public  sentiment  can  modify  many  economic  condi- 
tions, it  can  not  keep  wages  long  at  an  unnatural  level,  cannot 
force  employers  to  choose  the  less  desirable  workers,  nor  make 
efficient,  ambitious  men  willing  to  work  beside  women  for  the  same 
wage.  What  is  more  fundamental  still,  no  reform  movement  can 
overcome  the  physical  differences  which  make  it  impossible  for  a 
woman  and  a  man  to  contribute  exactly  the  same  services  to  society. 
The  basic  reason  why  a  man's  salary  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
woman  doing  similar  work  is  this:  for  the  woman  of  the  middle 
classes  marriage  constitutes  a  profession,  even  the  profession; 
while  for  the  man  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort  It  multiplies  his 
responsibilities,  steadies  his  conduct,  arouses  his  ambition,  and 
sends  him  back  to  his  old  work  with  a  double  determination  to 
succeed.  Employers  of  the  most  varied  type  join  in  declaring 
that  the  married  man  is  in  general  more  valuable  to  industry.  His 
share  in  the  community  life  becomes  larger  and  more  vital,  and 
his  value  as  a  citizen  is  greatly  increased.  He  is  now  a  house- 
holder, a  militant  citizen,  a  supporter  and  defender  of  the  family 
and  the  state.  He  makes  direct  contributions  to  society,  and  it  is 
just  that  he  should  receive  a  direct  social  wage,  a  reward  for  his 
increased  effort  and  reliability. 

If  wage  conditions  in  a  single  industry  interfere  with  normal 
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marriage^  the  most  desirable  men  will  desert  that  industry.  K 
many  occupations  cease  to  pay  a  living  family  wage,  there  will  be 
a  great  increase  of  immorality  and  general  social  abnormalities 
That  tremendous  force  of  natural  growth  which  enables  a  sapling 
to  split  a  sidewalk  is  illustrated  likewise  in  the  violent  disruptions 
caused  by  conditions  that  interfere  with  normal  marriage. 

When  a  woman  of  the  middle  class  marries,  she  gives  up  her 
work  outside  the  home,  in  all  but  exceptional  cases.  Her  contri- 
butions to  society  now  become  indirect,  and  she  naturally  receives 
an  indirect  social  wage.  In  economic  terms  she  becomes  a  buyer, 
a  consumer,  a  conserver  of  values,  not  a  producer.  Her  social 
contribution  may  be  larger  than  ever,  for  she  sends  forth  her  hus- 
band a  happier,  cleaner,  healthier,  more  ambitious  man  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  been,  and  she  gives  to  the  state  well  born 
citizens.  And  she  collects  her  social  wage  through  a  happy  home, 
through  the  higher  salary  paid  her  husband,  through  the  public 
schooling  and  community  protection  that  are  given  her  children. 

Now,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  of  equal  salaries  for 
men  and  women  teachers?  Just  this:  the  thoroughly  educated 
and  experienced  man  teacher  is  usually  married;  the  thoroughly 
educated  and  experienced  woman  teacher  is  usually  a  spinster,  for 
to  marry  is  to  leave  the  profession.  The  married  man  and  the 
spinster  may  do  the  technical  part  of  a  teacher's  work  equally  well. 
But  which  is  the  completer  human  being  ?  Which  really  contrib- 
utes most  to  society  ?  The  man,  undgjiiably.  Leaving  their  extra- 
school  value  to  society  out  of  the  question,  are  the  married  man 
and  the  spinster  equally  fitted  to  prepare  their  students  for  prac- 
tical success?  They  may  know  an  equal  amount  about  teaching 
first-year^^tin,  bitt  which  knows  most  about  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, the  needs  of  the  business  world,  the  qualities  that  fit  a  yoUng 
person  for  a  given  vocation,  the  hundred  practical,  daily  operations 
of  life  outside  the  home  ?  No  one  can  deny  that  the  average  man 
has  a  broader  experience  and  touches  life  at  more  points  than  the 
average  woman.  Academic  narrowness  and  impracticalily  are 
among  the  worst  weaknesses  charged  against  the  schools.  Men 
can  contribute  certain  elements  of  an  education  that  women  do  not 
possess ;  but  imless  society  pays  them  a  premium  for  doing  so,  there 
.will  be  few  men  in  the  schoolroom.  A  very  few  able  men  who 
love  the  work  too  well  to  leave  it ;  some  ambitious  young  men  who 
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are  teaching  for  a  year  or  two  in  order  to  get  started  at  something 
else;  and  a  few  older  men  of  small  calibre  or  weak  initiative  will 
constitute  most  of  the  male  teachers,  if  the  profession  is  made  more 
unpopular  than  it  already  is. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  predominance  of  women  is  desirable. 
Few  men  can  handle  children  with  the  skill  and  affection  natural 
to  women.  In  the  colleges  and  universities  there  are  comparative- 
ly few  women  professors.  The  great  fields  where  men  are  needed 
are  the  grammar  grades  and  the  high  schools.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  adolescents,  especially  boys,  should  lack  association  with 
virile,  broadly  trained  men  teachers.  To  be  sure,  they  need  fem- 
inine influences  too,  but  there  is  no  danger  that  women  will  desert 
the  high  school.  The  feminine  contribution  is  the  less  essential, 
since  children  see  much  more  of  their  mothers  than  their  fathers. 
Besides,  the  remarkably  efficient  schools  of  Germany  prove  that 
men  teach  passably  well  even  when  left  to  themselves.  Educators 
advocate  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  men  teachers  in  the  grammar 
and  high  school  grades;  the  present  number  falls  far  below  this 
mark,  even  counting  all  the  school  executives,  many  of  whom  do 
no  teaching. 

There  is  a  fundamental  reason  why  men  teachers  are  more 
needed  than  ever  before.  Our  city  poptQation  is  growing  with  abnor- 
mal rapidity,  and  the  city  boy  sees  less  and  less  of  his  father,  has 
less  and  less  home  opportunity  to  gain  the  practical,  knock-about 
physical  training  he  needs,  is  more  and  more  removed  from  a  nor- 
mal masculine  atmosphere.  The  purity  and  unselfish  devotion  of 
mothers  and  women  teachers  can  not  be  overpraised;  yet  their 
standards,  their  abilities  and  ideas  are  not  adequate  for  giving  a 
boy  a  fuU,  normal  development.  If  all  sons  could  work  beside  their 
fathers  as  the  farmer's  son  may,  if  all  boys  could  have  plenty  of 
out-door  "chores"  and  country  sports,  they  might  gain  a  man*s  edu- 
cation even  if  their  school  teachers  were  all  women.  But  in  thie  city 
a  father  has  little  time  for  his  son,  there  are  few  useful  tasks  for 
him  around  the  home,  and  the  moment  he  seeks  activity  and  com- 
radeship he  is  exposed  to  many  dangers.  Our  cities  are  awakening 
to  this  situation,  and  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  through  church  so- 
cieties and  public  playgroimds,  and  especially  through  the  sports 
and  the  manual  courses  of  the  schools  they  are  trying  to  give  the 
boys  physical  training  and  normal  society. 
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Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  this  problem,  if  men  teachers' 
salaries  should  be  lowered  and  women's  raised,  so  as  to  make  them 
equal  ?  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most  desirable  men  would  leave 
the  schools,  thus  greatly  devitalizing  them,  and  increasing  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  boys  in  theuL  New  York  City  has  just  been  trying 
the  equal  salary  plan  with  this  id^itical  result  Experienced  men 
have  deserted  the  profession,  and  the  number  of  young  men  entei^ 
ing  the  teachers^  training  colleges  has  dropped  in  a  startling 
manner. 

Everyone  admits  that  adolescent  boys  need  some  men  teachers. 
Mothers  and  schoolma'ams  are  too  apt  to  overemphasize  the  femi- 
nine virtues,  the  merely  negative  and  passive  virtues.  Without 
obedience,  self-restraint,  patience,  and  courtesy,  a  man  would,  of 
course,  be  a  brute;  but  with  them  alone  he  would  be  an  amiable 
failure.  He  needs  the  fighting  virtues  too, — ^independence,  initi- 
ative, aggressive  courage.  Do  our  over-womaned  schools  develop 
these  to  a  high  degree  ?  The  world  thinks  not.  Too  much  petticoat 
government  moulds  the  docile  boy  into  a  waxen  model  of  conform- 
ity, while  it  disgusts  the  dynamic,  aggressive  lad  so  that  he  escapes 
unprepared  into  the  field  of  industry ;  or,  worse  yet,  turns  his  sub- 
verted energy  into  a  dangerous  channel. 

There  is  another  reason  why  boys  need  a  few  men  teachers. 
This  country  is  forming  the  conviction  that  our  political  and 
social  evils  are  largely  the  fault  of  the  inert  citizen, — the  honest 
worker  and  kind  husband  and  father  who  refuses  to  devote  any 
time  and  brains  to  the  problems  of  good  government  Why  have 
the  flames  of  patriotism  burned  low?  Why  should  thousands  of 
voters  let  party  leaders  huddle  and  drive  them  like  sheep,  or  mer- 
chandize them  like  bars  of  soap  ?  One  answer  is,  that  the  men  of 
today  were  almost  wholly  educated  by  the  women  of  yesterday. 
Their  mothers  and  their  teachers  drilled  into  them  the  private 
virtues  and  the  family  virtues,  but  could  not  give  them  what  they 
themselves  did  not  possess — civic  pride,  keen  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  devotion  to  the  public  weal — ^in  a  word,  aggressive  citizen- 
ship. Why  not  teach  history,  civics,  economics,  even  literature,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  wide-awake  patriots  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  schools  ?  The  women  of  tomorrow  may  do  it,  but  few  of  the 
present  generation  are  doing  it.  The  high  school  boy  of  today  who 
depends  on  his  mother  and  his  women  teachers  alone  is  not  apt 
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to  get  a  full  conception  of  a  man's  share  in  the  commonwealth. 
More  men  in  our  high  schools  will  mean  more  boys  remaining  in 
school  to  graduate^  and  then  going  out  into  the  community  as 
dynamic  citizens. 

While  the  adolescent  girl  suffers  less  than  the  boy  from  exdu- 
fiively  feminine  training,  still  it  does  her  a  world  of  good  to  come 
in  contact  with  vigorous  masculine  mind.  The  great  forces  of  the 
times  are  shaking  society  out  of  its  ruts  and  revealing  the  man's 
world  to  woman.  If  a  girl  is  sickly  and  sentimental,  her  men 
teachers  may  stiffen  her  spine  and  tone  up  her  sense  of  humor.  If 
she  is  narrow-minded  or  impractical,  they  will  help  her  to  grip 
reality  and  will  broaden  her  views.  She  will  leave  high  school 
with  a  better  all-around  education,  with  more  abilily  to  see  both 
sides  of  a  question,  and  with  a  more  vital  conception  of  citizenship, 
if  she  has  had  some  able  men  teachers. 

This  comparison  of  the  influence  of  men  and  women  as  teadxers 
shows  that  men  should  be  kept  in  the  secondary  schools  even  if  the 
public  is  forced  to  pay  them  half  as  much  as  they  might  earn  at 
other  work  In  various  ways  they  are  really  more  valuable  than 
women,  assuming  an  equality  of  teaching  skill  and  devotion  to  the 
work«  Most  of  the  men  marry  and  shoulder  their  share  of  the 
community  duties;  the  women  have  to  renounce  their  normal 
destiny,  have  few  ties  that  knit  them  into  the  communily,  and  often 
fade  and  shrink  because  the  social  currents  do  not  flow  through 
their  veins. 

For  psychological  and  economic  reasons  women  are  less  valuable 
than  men  to  an  industry  or  profession.  The  normal  girl  chooses 
an  occupation  as  a  mere  interval  between  school  and  marriage. 
She  expects  Him  to  come  any  day  and  take  her  away  to  a  little 
realm  of  her  own.  Comparatively  few  girls  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching  or  any  other  profession  with  a  firm  purpose  to  follow  it  for 
life.  Many  of  them  drift  through  school  looking  for  Him,  and  when 
they  suddenly  realize  that  they  need  something  to  do,  teaching  is 
the  most  attractive  work  they  are  fitted  for.  Belatively  speaking,  it 
ranks  high  as  a  profession  for  women,  low  as  a  profession  for  men. 
Yet  our  chivalrous  educators  would  join  hands  with  the  feminists 
to  increase  this  disparity,  to  make  teaching  still  more  attractive  to 
women,  still  less  so  to  men  I    Why  not  bar  men  entirely  ? 

To  be  sure,  many  new  occupations  are  being  opened  to  women, 
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but  they  are  not  entering  these  rapidly  yet.  The  village  high  school 
and  the  small  collie  do  not  prepare  a  girl  for  these  new  occupa- 
tions, do  not  even  bring  them  to  her  notice.  At  the  same  time  the 
rapid  spread  of  high  school  training  courses  for  teachers  is  increas- 
ing the  number  of  young  girl  applicants.  Boys  of  the  hi^  school 
age  almost  never  want  to  teach.  Later  on,  when  college  has  aroused 
their  scholarly  or  humanitarian  instincts,  they  might  really  desire 
to  enter  the  profession  if  the  shoals  of  women  were  not  already 
over-crowding  it,  lowering  salaries  and  making  the  public  feel  it  to 
be  a  "woman's  job." 

The  equal  salary  plan  would  not  only  injure  the  schools;  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  women  teachers  themselves  in  certain 
ways.  For  instance,  there  are  now  a  good  many  women  principals 
and  superintendents,  usually  in  the  smaller  towns  but  occasionally 
also  in  large  cities  where  women  of  unusual  administrative  ability 
are  developed.  But  there  is  a  deep  seated  preference  for  men  as 
school  executives,  provided  they  do  not  cost  too  much.  11  the 
public  had  to  pay  the  woman  the  same  salary  as  the  man,  how 
many  women  would  be  chosen  t  So  long  as  there  were  any  trousered 
beings  in  the  field,  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  for  a  woman  to 
seek  a  principalship  or  superintendency.  On  the  other  hand, 
men  wiU  not  even  now  accept  subordinate  teaching  positions  unless 
they  receive  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  a  month  more  than  a  woman 
would  get 

It  is  very  natural  for  the  efficient  woman  teacher  to  feel  that  she 
works  at  least  as  hard  and  teaches  as  well  as  the  man  across  the 
hall,  and  should  therefore  receive  what  he  does.  She  can  hardly 
help  resenting  the  fact  that  some  boy  with  the  ink  scarcely  dry  on 
his  degree  is  given  a  position  and  salary  that  she  has  worked  five 
years  to  reach,  or  may  even  be  placed  over  her  as  her  executive 
superior.  The  injustice  of  it  is  flagrant  in  individual  cases.  But 
economic  and  social  laws  work  impersonally.  Let  this  woman  con- 
sider how  little  she  contributes  to  the  community  aside  from  teach- 
ing, and  how  many  of  her  sisters  drift  into  the  profession  with  a 
diploma  and  flutter  out  with  a  husband  about  the  time  when  they 
have  learned  enough  to  be  reliable  and  useful! 

The  policy  that  women  teachers  should  adopt  is  that  of  raising 
educational  standards  so  as  to  exclude  the  unprepared  and  relieve 
the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  profession.     Then  if  they  con- 
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centrate  their  efforts  on  reaching  maximum  efficiency  in  the  school- 
room, and  on  becoming  wide-awake  citizens  besides,  they  will  get 
higher  salaries  without  feminizing  the  whole  school  system  to  do 
it.  If  they  finally  marry,  they  will  not  grumble  because  their  hus- 
bands receive  that  premium  which  natural  laws  award  to  men. 

What  the  public  wants  is  maximum  efficiency  in  the  schools. 
This  aim  necessitates  paying  to  able  men  teachers  salaries  that  will 
keep  a  sufficient  proportion  of  them  in  the  schools.  Voting  to  pay 
equal  salaries,  almost  inevitably  means  lowering  the  present  level 
for  men,  driving  into  other  work  many  of  the  best  ones  now  teach- 
ing, and  discouraging  ambitious  young  men  from  entering  the  pro- 
fession. Why  should  a  man  teach,  if  his  salary  will'  be  so  low 
as  to  make  marriage  and  family  a  great  risk,  if  he  has  to  compete 
with  women  subsidized  by  equal  salary  laws  or  free  board  at  home, 
and  if  he  has  to  renounce  normal  masculine  associations  and  am- 
bitions ? 
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Outline  Study  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War 

By  SuPXBiNTjumsirT  A.  T.  Sutton,  Chblan,  WAfliroraToir. 

*lC(miinaed  from  February  Education) 

BOOK  IV. 

I%e  Crossing  of  the  Rhine  and  the  First  Invasion  of  Britain. 

B.  C.  66. 

L     The  war  with  the  Uapites  and  TenchtherL  (1-16) 
a.     Introductioii.  (1-3) 

1.  The  IlBipites  and  Tenchtheri  (Qermans),  for  aev- 
eral  years  having  been  oppressed  bj  die  Snevi, 
cross  the  Bhine  (sometime  after  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary) near  its  mouth,  into  GkuL  (1) 

2.  National  character  of  the  Suevi.  (1-8) 

L  The  Suevi  are  the  most  warlike  of  all 
the  Germans.  The  men  take  turns,  a 
year  at  a  time,  at  tilling  the  land  and 
serving  in  Ihe  army.  Individuals 
among  them  own  no  private  (as  is  usu- 
ally the  case  among  uncivilized  nations) 
and  separate  lands.  They  subsist  mostly 
on  milk  and  flesh.  In  the  coldest  parts 
they  wear  only  skins  over  a  part  of  the 
body  and  bathe  in  open  rivers.  (0£  Bk. 
VI,  Ch.  21.)  (1) 
II.  They  sell  spoils  of  war  to  the  ^^merca- 
to^es'^  They  use  the  native,  poor,  ill- 
shaped  cattle  for  labor.  Their  horses 
are  trained  for  war  (Cf.  BL  I,  Ch-  48) 
and  housings  are  not  used.  They  suffer 
no  wine  (Cf.  Bk.  I,  Ch.  I;  Bt  11,  Ch. 
15)  to  be  imported.  (2) 
HL  It  is  a  matter  of  national  pride  to  them 
to  keep  the  territories  about  them  unoc- 
cupied by  other  tribes.  (3) 
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b.     Cause  and  progress  of  the  war.  (4) 

1.  The  IJsipites  and  Tenchtheri,  (about  480,000 
strong)  having  been  harrassed  far  several  years 
by  the  Suevi,  finally  force  a  passage  over  the 
Bhine  into  the  lands  of  the  Menapii  (Of.  Bk.  H, 
Ch.  4;  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  9)  and  seizing  all  their 
houses  live  upon  their  provisions  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  (4) 

I.  Upon  this  news  (i.  e.  Ch.  4)  Caesar  de- 
cides that  nothing  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  Gauls  (he  did  not  know  what 
sort  of  commotion  the  arrival  of  these 
two  German  tribes  might  cause)  be- 
cause they  are  so  fickle.  They  have  a 
fashion  of  questioning  travellers  and  be- 
lieve any  sort  of  ireport  (6) 
II.  Caesar  sets  out  for  the  army  (Cf.  Bk. 
Ill,  Ch.  29)  earlier  than  usual  and  dis- 
covers that  these  two  tribes  of  Germans, 
invited  by  some  of  the  Gauls  (Cf.  Bk. 
I,  Chs.  31,  44),  are  preparing  to  leave 
the  Rhine  (go  farther  into  Gkul)  and 
assist  them.  Caesar  resolves  to  make 
war  against  the  Germans.  (6) 

III.  Caesar  marches  (northeast  from  Amiens, 

where  the  "concillium"  of  Ch.  6  was 
probably  held  to  Maestricht,  crosses  the 
Mouse  and  marches  down  along  its  right 
bank)  toward  the  Germans  whose  em- 
bassadors say  to  him  thai;  the  IJsipites 
and  Tenchtheri  came  into  Gkul  reluctr 
antly,  and  that  they  are  surpassed  only 
by  the  Suevi,  to  whom  even  the  immor- 
tal gods  can  not  show  themselves  equaL 
(Compare  the  speech  in  this  chapter 
with  those  in  Bk.  I,  Chs.  13,  36).  (7) 

IV.  Caesar  replies  that  they  may  settle  in 

the  territories  of  the  Ubii  whose  consent 
he  will  obtain  for  them.  (8) 
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V.  They  tell  Caesar  that  thejr  will  reply  iu 
three  days  hut  he  says  that  he  can  not 
promise  not  to  advance  his  camp  in  the 
meantime.  (9) 
YI.  The  Meuse  rises  from  Mount  LeVosge^ 
receives  a  hranch  of  the  Rhine  called  the 
Wall  (thus  forming  the  island  of  the 
Batavi)  and  in  ahout  ei^ly  miles  more 
empties  into  the  sea.  The  Rhine  rises 
in  the  Alps  and  empties  into  the  sea 
through  several  mouths.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands  thus  formed  are  sup- 
posed to  live  on  fish,  and  the  eggs  of  sea- 
fowls.  (It  is  supposed  by  some  that  this 
chapter  is  a  gloss).  (10) 
Vn.  When  Caesar  is  twelve  miles  from  the 
enemy  the  ambassadors  return  and  try, 
as  he  thinks,  to  gain  time  (Cf.  BL  I, 
Oh.  T).  He  arranges  to  confer  with 
the  enemy  in  assembly  the  next  day. 

•(11) 

YIIL  The  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  one-sixth  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  Romans,  rout  the 
latter  c(Hnpletely,  and  Fiso  the  Aquita- 
nian  is  slain.  (According  to  Caesar  the 
blame  in  this  case  rests  on  the  enemy.) 
(12) 
IX.  Caesar  resolves  to  take  whatever  advan- 
tage he  can  of  the. enemy.  The  next 
morning  ambassadors  return  again  to 
Caesar  apparently  to  acquit  themselves 
of  the  skirmish  of  the  day  before,  Cae- 
sar orders  them  to  be  detained  and 
draws  his  army  out  for  action.  (Many 
blame  Caesar  for  this.  (Cf.  Bk.  Ill,  Ch. 
16;  alsoBk.  I,  Ch.  47.)  (13) 
X.  After  an  eighth  mile  march  Caesar  en- 
ters the  camp  of  the  Germans,  routs 
them,  and  pursues  4heir  women  and 
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children  with  his  cavalry.  (This  leaves 
an  everlasting  stain  upon  Caesar's 
fame.  (14) 
XL  The  Germans,  seeing  their  families 
slain,  flee  in  despair  and  perish  in  the 
Rhine.  Those  who  had  been  detained 
in  Caesar's  camp  remain  with  him  at 
their  own  request.  (15) 
IL     The  crossing  of  the  Rhine.  (16-19) 

a.  Reasons  for  crossing.  (16) 

1.  Caesar  desires  to  make  the  Germans  fear  for  their 
own  territories  so  that  they  will  stay  out  of  Gkiul. 
Part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  IJsipites  and  Tenchtheri 
not  being  present  at  the  late  battle  have  escaped 
back  into  Germany.  The  Ubii  (Cf.  Chs.  3,  8; 
also  Bk  1,  Ch.  54),  have  asked  assistance  against 
the  Suevi.  (16) 

b.  Method  of  transporting  the  Roman  army  across.  (17) 

1.     (Although  the  Ubii  promised  ships  for  the  occa- 
sion (Cf.  Ch.  17).)     Caesar  decides  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  stream  (probably  at  Bonn).  He 
describes  the  structure.  (17) 
c     Eighteen  days  beyond  the  Rhine.  (1819) 

1.  Within  ten  days  the  bridge  (at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long)  is  completed  (about  the  21st  of  June) 
and  the  army  led  over.  Several  nations  give  hos- 
tages, but  the  Sugambri  conceal  themselves  and 
their  possessions  in  deserts  and  woods.  (Cf.  Bk. 
Ill,  Ch.  28.)  (18) 

2.  Caesar  bums  their  dwellings,  cuts  down  their 
com,  and  goes  into  the  territories  of  the  Ubii 
who  informs  him  that  the  Suevi  have  collected 
their  families  and  their  possessions  into  the 
woods.  Having  already  accomplished  the  things 
for  which  he  crossed  the  Rhine  (Cf.  Ch.  16),  he 
retums  into  Gaul  and  destroys  the  bridge.  (19) 

III.     Caesar's  campaign  in  Britain.  (20-36) 

a.     His  reasons  for  going  to  Britain^  (20) 
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1.  In  nearly  all  the  wars  with  the  Gank  assistanoe 
has  oome  from  the  Britains  (Cf.  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  9). 
Caesar  wishes  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  land 
and  the  people,  of  which  the  Oanls  and  merchants 
know  very  little  (It  is  also  said  that  Caesar  had 
the  very  strange  motive  of  w&hing  to  get  peads.) 
(20) 

b.  His  preparations  before  departmg.    (21-22) 

1.  He  sends  Cains  Volusenus  (Cf.  Bk.  HI,  Oh.  5) 

to  visit  the  island,  examine  it  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible, and  report  immediately.  Meantime  he  pre- 
pares to  move  against  l)xe  Morini  (Cf.  Bk.  Ill, 
Ch.  28,  29).  Ambassadors  oome  from  the  Britaina 
and  are  kindly  received  by  Caesar.  Volusenus  re- 
turns on  the  fifth  day  and  reports.  (21) 

2.  The  Morini,  without  war,  give  hostages  and  Cae- 
sar prepares  ships  and  makes  ready  to  go  to  Brit- 
ain with  two  legions.  The  rest  of  the  army  is  left 
under  Q.  Titiirius  Sabinus  (Cf.  Bk.  11,  Ch.  5) 
and  L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta  to  be  led  among  the 
Menapii  and  those  of  the  Morini  from  whom  am- 
bassadors had  not  come  to  him.  P.  Sulpidus 
Bufus  is  left  in  possession  of  the  harbor.  (22) 

c.  Caesar's  operations  in  Britain   (lasting  about  three 

weeks).  (23-36) 

1.  Caesar  sets  sail  about  the  third  watch,  reaches  the 

coast  of  Britain  (near  Dover)  about  ten  o'clock 
(August  26)  with  the  first  squadron,  and  about 
three  in  the  afternoon  takes  up  a  position  with 
all  his  forces  about  seven  miles  (to  the  northeast, 
near  Deal)  from  where  he  first  arrived.  (28) 

2.  The  Barbarians  undertake  to  prevent  the  Bomans, 
who  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  such  a  position, 
from  landing.  (24) 

3.  The  enemy  are  driven  back  somewhat  |)y  the  use  of 
slings,  arrows  and  engines.  Following  the  exhor- 
tation of  him  who  carries  the  eagle  of  the  tenth 
legion,  the  Bomans  leap  from  their  ships  and 

,  approach  the  enemy.  (26) 
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4.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Caesar's  men  land  disor- 

derly^ and  that  the  horses  do  not  reach  the  shore, 
he  routs  the  enemy.  (26) 

5.  The  barbarians  send  ambassadors  to  treat  for 
peace.  Commins  the  Altrebation  (Cf.  Oh.  21)  is 
also  returned  and  pardon  implored  for  his  treat- 
ment (Cf.  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  16).  The  chiefs  assemble 
from  all  quarters  and  surr^ider  themselves  and 
their  states  to  Caesar.  (27) 

6.  The  eighteen  ships  which  conveyed  the  cavalry 
are  overtaken  by  a  storm  (August  30),  scattered, 
and  some  of  them  make  for  the  continent  in  a 
stormy  night  (28) 

7.  The  hi^  tide  (said  to  rise  19  feet  in  those  parts) 
comes  that  night  with  the  storm,  and  the  Boman 
fleet  is  all  shattered.    The  Bomans  are  at  a  loss. 

'(2»)  .  ... 

8.  Following  this  disaster  the  chiefs  (of  the  Britains) 

who  negotiated  for  peace  hold  a  conference,  enter 
into  a  conspiracy,  and  secretly  collect  forces 
against  Caesar.  (30) 

9.  Suspicioning  that  such  might  take  place,  Caesar 
has  been  preparing  so  that,  even  after  twelve  ships 
have  been  lost,  a  voyage  can  be  made  well  enough 
in  the  rest.  (31) 

10.  '  Seeing  a  greater  dust  than  usual,  the  Bomans  dis- 

cover that  the  Britains  have  attacked  the  legion 
that  went  out  to  get  com,  slain  some  of  them  and 
surrounded  the  rest  widi  cavalry  and  chariots. 
Caesar  takes  two  cohorts  into  that  quarter.  (82) 

11.  Caesar  describes  the  methods  the  Britons  employ 

in  fighting  with  chariots.  (Geoffrey  of  Monmoutli 
cites  this  method  of  the  Britons  as  an  argument 
that  they  were  descended  from  the  Trojans).  (33) 

12.  Caesar's  arrival  puts  a  stop  to  the  encounter  and 
the  Bomans  return  to  camp.  Several  successive 
stormy  days  follow.  The  enemy  collect  a  large 
force  of  infantry  and  of  cavalry  and  come  up  to 
the  camp.    (M) 
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13.  The  Romans  attack  the  enemy,  drive  them  away, 

slay  a  great  number  of  them,  destroy  and  bum 
everything  far  and  wide,  and  return  to  camp. 
(35) 

14.  The  same  day  ambassadors  come  to  Caesar.    He 

doubles  the  number  of  hostages  and  orders  them 
brought  to  the  continent  A  little  after  midnight 
the  Bomans  sail  for  the  mainland  (a  few  days  be- 
before  the  autumnal  equinox).  (86) 

IV.  Trouble  with  the  Morini  (Cf.  Ch.  22)  andMenapii  (Cf.  BL 

ni,  Ch.  28,  29).  (37) 

a.  While  landing  part  of  the  Roman  forces  are  surrounded 

by  the  Morini  who  are  in  hopes  of  spoil  (which  they 
suppose  Caesar  is  bringing  back).  Caesar's  cavalry 
drive  the  enemy  away  and  kill  some  of  them.  (37) 

b.  The  next  day  Labienus  (Cf.  BL  I,  Ch.  10,  and  other 
places)  takes  the  two  legions  just  returned  from  Brit- 
ain, against  the  Morini  who  almost  all  fall  into  his 
power.  (38) 

c  Meantime  Sabinus  and  Cotta  (Cf.  Ch.  22)  having  laid 
waste  the  fields  of  the  Menapii,  cut  down  their  com 
and  burned  their  houses,  return  to  Caesar  because  the 
enemy  have  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods.  (38) 

V.  Close  of  operations.  (38) 

a.  Caesar  takes  all  the  legions  to  winter  quarters  among 

the  Belgae.  Only  two  (this  gives  Caesar  an  excuse 
for  an  expedition  the  next  year)  British  states  send 
hostages.  (38) 

b.  Upon  receiving  Caesar's  letter  the  senate  decrees  a 

thanksgiving  of  twenty  days.  (38) 
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Historical  Evolution  of  European  Nations 

By  Oliveb  H,  Howe,  M.  D.,  Cohassbt,  Mabs. 

(Concluded  from  Aptil  Education.) 

IL 

The  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  are  rarely  more  strongly 
illustrated  than  in  the  origin  of  the  English  nation.  Britain  had 
been  conquered  by  Julius  Caesar  and  occupied  by  the  Romans.  It 
had  been  Christianized ;  highways  and  fortifications  had  been  con- 
structed and  important  buildings  erected.  The  savage  tribes  of 
Picts  were  harrassing  the  northern  borders  of  Roman  Britain 
and  as  the  Roman  power  was  declining,  it  had  to  resort  to 
the  weak  expedient  of  procuring  mercenary  troops  to  fi^t 
the  Picts.  A  company  of  warriors  was  secured  for  this 
purpose  from  Jutland,  which  is  now  Denmark,  and  landed  in  the 
year  449  at  Ebbsfleet  under  the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
This  fierce  band  proved  so  efficient  that  they  not  only  conquered 
the  Picts^  but  turned  their  arms  against  the  Romans,  until,  in 
conjunction  with  re-enforcements  of  Saxons,  Engles  and  Danes, 
after  a  century  and  a  half,  England  was  theirs. 

The  Roman  civilization  would  apparently  have  been  the  logical 
basis  for  the  development  of  a  nation,  but  the  invaders  were  pagans 
and  destroyed  it — Christianity  and  all.  The  new-comers,  never^ 
theless,  possessed  some  remarkable  qualities;  a  sturdiness  of 
nature  and  a  certain  nobility  of  character  which  differed 
from  the  traits  of  the  Latin  races.  They  did  not  incline  toward 
absolute  monarchy,  but  held  tenaciously  to  certain  customs  which 
they  had  followed  in  their  native  countries.  Among  these  was  the 
folk-mooty  a  gathering  of  all  the  men  in  deliberative  assembly  and 
the  choice  of  Kings  by  election.  Also  this  little  band  brought  the 
traditions^  the  beliefs,  the  ideals  of  home,  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity, which  have  grown  into  a  great  constitutional  monarchy 
and  which  have  become  the  basis  of  all  English  speaking  nations. 

About  600  years  later,  these  fair-haired,  steady-going  Saxons 
and  Danes  were  re-enforced  by  an  influx  of  IN'ormans,  who  had 
been  sojourning  in  France.     The  ^orinans  were  more  restless. 
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enterprising  and  ambitious  and  introduoed  a  daring  and  romantic 
strain,  which  undoubtedly  had  some  French  elements  in  it  They 
brought  also  a  system  of  feudalism  which  was  new  to  England  at 
that  time. 

England  has  had  a  remarkably  consistent  and  continuous  devel- 
opment and  has  profited  by  an  unusual  number  of  able  rulers  and 
statesmen.  Such  a  lawgiver  as  Henry  II,  such  a  conqueror  and 
administrator  as  Edward  I,  such  rulers  as  Henry  VII,  Elizabeth 
and  Victoria,  might  well  be  the  pride  of  any  country,  while  Burke, 
Peel,  Ohatham,  Gladstone  and  a  host  of  others  have  given  to  Eng- 
land a  solidity  and  strength  of  character  unsurpassed  among  the 
nations. 

The  earliest  recognition  of  Germany  as  distinct  from  France 
was  at  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  which  divided  Charlemagne's 
empire  into  three  parts.  The  eastern  portion  was  assigned  to  Lud- 
wig  the  German,  Charlemagne's  grandson.  Thence  the  line  is  that 
of  the  Holy  Soman  Empire  and  involved  with  that  of  Austria. 

For  our  purposes  we  may  profitably  pass  over  ei^t  hundred 
years  until,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg — 
called  The  Great  Elector,  we  strike  into  the  HohenzoUem  line.  At 
the  time  he  began  to  reign  in  1640  Germany  was  badly  .shattered 
by  the  results  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  its  population  reduced 
from  seventeen  millions  to  four  millions.  It  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred independent  states  and  principalities  and  Brandenburg  was 
only  one  of  them.  Brandenburg,  however,  had  united  in  1618 
with  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  and  under  the  strong  hand  of  the  Great 
Elector,  it  became  a  nucleus  of  growing  power,  around  which  the 
nationalizing  of  Germany  has  been  a  crystallizing  process  ever 
since. 

Frederick  I,  son  of  the  Great  Elector,  was  the  first  King  of 
Prussia.  Each  ruler  in  turn  added  to  Germany's  territory  and 
importance.  The  most  progress  was  made  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  fought  against  a  coalition  of  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  France,  Saxony  and  Sweden.  The  effect  of 
this  war  upon  Europe  was  very  marked.  It  not  only  made 
Prussia  one  of  the  foremost  powers  of  the  continent,  but  put  the 
nation  by  the  side  of  Austria  in  the  contest  for  German  supremacy. 
The  unity  of  Germany  early  became  a  matter  of  speculation 
among  political  philosophers  and  it  was  frequently  thought  tltat 
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the  Hapsburg  dynasty  of  Austria  would  be  the  uniting  force.  But 
Prufrsia  acquired  so  much  Qerman-speaking  territory  that  Austria, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  her  territorial  losses,  was  compelled  to  look 
eastward  and  add  to  herself  peoples  of  divei^nt  nationalily  and 
language. 

An  important  step  in  German  unity  was  accomplished  by  Napo- 
leon  Bonaparte.  At  one  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  G^ermany 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  consisted  of  nearly  one  thousand 
petty  principalities.  As  a  result  of  Napoleon's  authority,  tempo- 
rary though  it  was,  this  number  was  reduced  to  a  little  over  forty. 

The  consummation  of  German  unity  was  due  very  largely  to  the 
extraordinary  political  genius  and  the  iron  will  of  one  man,  Otto 
von  Bismarck.  After  fifteen  years  of  preliminary  official  training, 
he  became  premier  and  minister  of  foreign  aflFairs  in  1862.  He 
promptly  secured  increase  of  the  army  and  additional  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown.  The  clear  insight  and  the  firm  hand  of  Bismarck 
controlled  and  directed  Prussian  policy  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 
He  knew  when  and  how  to  provoke  war  and  usually  made  his 
opponent  appear  as  the  aggressor.  Three  important  wars  were 
of  his  making.  In  1864  in  war  with  D^imark,  he  gained  Schles- 
wig  Holstein  for  Prussia,  thus  making  possible  the  Kiel  Canal. 
In  1866  mother  war  greatly  humiliated  Austria  upon  the  field  of 
Sadowa,  thus  definitely  shutting  her  out  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion. 

Bealizing  that  the  German  states  were  too  loosely  held  to- 
gether to  secure  real  unity,  the  northern  states  not  readily 
assimilating  with  the  southern,  he  conceived  the  Franco-. 
Prussian  war  as  a  gigantic  welding  process  to  form  a  German 
nation.  So  in  1871  when  in  the  heart  of  French  territory  at  Ver- 
sailles, William  I  of  Prussia  was  made  German  Emperor,  the 
triumph  was  complete  and  Bismarck  was  made  a  prince  and  first 
chancellor  of  the  German  Empire. 

That  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  Germany  are  military  need 
excite  little  wonder.  Every  acquisition  obtained  in  the  past 
has  been  gained  by  means  of  war.  Bismarck  said  that  ^  Vhat  has 
been  gotten  by  the  sword  must  be  kept  by  the  sword.  ^'  It  is  truly 
an  empire  produced  by  blood  and  iron. 

In  the  development  of  Germany  we  see  not  only  the  combination 
of  masterly  design  with  consummate  will,  but  also  the  evidences 
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of  great  national  genius.  Music^  the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  to 
flower  late,  reached  its  highest  development  in  Germany  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Philosophy,  literature  and  science  have 
reached  notable  achievement  and  the  very  existence  of  Germany 
exhibits  amazing  vigor.  The  government  is  a  federation  of  mon- 
archies, of  which  Prussia  is  much  the  largest  factor.  As  emperor 
the  kaiser  has  very  little  power,  but  as  King  of  Prussia,  a  great 
deal. 

Holland  and  Belgium  in  the  early  part  of  their  history  were 
composed  of  various  small  feudal  states,  over  which  France,  Ger- 
many, the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  turn 
held  sway.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  nobly  fought  through  that  long  and  bloody  war  for  ' 
independence  under  the  splendid  leadership  of  William  the  Silent, 
Prince  of  Orange.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Provinces  was  formally  acknowledged,  the 
Belgian  provinces  having  given  up  the  contest  and  submitted  to 
the  rule  of  Spain, 

For  more  than  a  century  Holland  had  peace  and  greatly  pros- 
pered, developing  an  extensive  trade  and  having  a  supremacy  upon 
the  sea  similar  to  that  which  England  now  enjoys.  She  also  had 
extensive  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  in  South  Africa. 
Holland  was  united  with  England  from  1689  to  1702  under  Wil- 
liam III,  Prince  of  Orange. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  people  of  Holland  spent  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  eight- 
eenth in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  for  a  very  marked  change  in  disposi- 
tion occurred.  After  having  been  one  of  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe  for  more  than  a  century,  the  republic  voluntarily  retired 
from  active  life  among  the  nations,  disbanded  her  armies  and 
allowed  her  fleet  to  rot  in  harbors.  Trade  became  less  active  and 
the  rich  burghers  lived  on  their  dividends,  much  of  their  money 
being  invested  abroad.  Holland  during  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  greatest  money  lender  in  the  world. 

The  machinery  of  government  in  the  United  Provinces  was 
cumbrous  and  slow  and  foreign  affairs  were  managed  with  the 
utmost  delay!  Communications  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
were  deliberated  upon  for  months  or  else  filed  in  the  archives  and 
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no  answer  returned.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution^  Holland  was  bound  by  treaty  obligations  to  England,  but 
secretly  desired  to  aid  both  Americans  and  French  on  account  of 
trade  prospects.  Her  diplomatic  transactions  with  England  were 
therefore  timid,  vacillating,  dilatory  and  evasive.  She  tried  to 
placate  all  three  nations  by  half-way  measures  and  thereby  syste- 
matically weakened  her  own  prestige  and  became  despised  by  both 
England  and  France. 

The  result  was  that  in  1781  she  provoked  a  war  with  England, 
in  which  the  Dutch  commerce  was  completely  destroyed.  So  low 
did  national  feeling  decline^  that  in  1795  when  invaded  by  the 
French,  she  made  practically  no  resistance,  lost  her  governmental 
existence  and  was  fashioned  in  turn  by  her  conquerors  into  the 
Batavian  Republic,  Kingdom  of  Holland  and  in  1810  tamely  be- 
came a  part  of  France.  Set  free  again  in  1815  she  was  united 
with  Belgium  under  one  government  until  in  the  revolution  of 
1830,  Belgium  established  a  separate  government,  since  which 
time  both  have  been  monarchies. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Spanish  people  as  better  fitted  for  war 
and  chivalry  than  for  the  pursuits  of  common  life.  The  Dutch 
stand  at  the  other  extreme,  for  they  are  thrifty  and  uniformly 
successful  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  but  lack  the  temperament 
for  government  and  foreign  relations  and  for  important  concerns 
requiring  quick  decision.  They  fought  their  war  of  independence, 
but  they  had  the  stimulus  of  great  provocation  as  well  as  the  supe- 
rior leadership  of  William  the  Silent.  Ordinarily  they  were  as 
deficient  in  war  as  the  Spaniards  were  in  peace. 

The  early  history  of  Austria-Hungary  is  closely  involved  with 
that  of  Germany  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  Hapsburg 
royal  line  which  still  rules  Austria-Hungary  has  been  continuously 
in  power  for  nearly  seven  centuries.  Austria  had  a  commanding 
position  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  until  in  1866  the  strong  hand 
of  Prussia  wrenched  it  away  from  her. 

Austria-Hungary  is  less  homogeneous  than  any  other  European 
nation,  for  it  contains  ten  different  races  and  four  religions.  A 
disturbing  element  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  nation 
belong  to  the  Slavic  race,  while  the  political  affiliations  are  with 
Teutonic  Germany.  The  fact  that  the  nation  is  divided  into  two 
rival  halves  is  an  element  of  weakness.    It  would  be  much  stronger 
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as  a  federated  nation  instead  of  a  dual  monarchy.  Anstria- 
Hungary  has  long  been  a  storm  centre  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  "whirlpool  of  Europe.*' 

The  nucleus  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  formed  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  By  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  become 
a  leading  power  in  Europe,  comprising  all  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean except  Morocco,  Spain  and  Italy,  all  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  nearly  all  Ihose  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  well  as  Hungary 
and  all  the  territory  south  of  the  lower  Danube.  Since  then,  Tur- 
key has  steadily  declined  until  now  its  European  territory  consists 
of  but  little  more  than  the  city  of  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs. 

Turkey  has  been  called  the  "sick  man  of  Europe."  Russia  has 
argued  that  because  he  was  sick,  he  might  very  properly  die.  The 
release  of  the  Ottoman  grasp  upon  the  Dardanelles  would  give 
Bussia  free  access  to  the  Me^terranean.  Most  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  however,  have  desired  the  continuance  of  this  check 
upon  Bussia's  ominous  power  and  have  therefore  given  their  sup- 
port to  Turkey  as  they  did  in  the  Crimean  War.  England  likefl 
to  regard  the  Mediterranean  as  a  British  lake  and  wishes  to  abso- 
lutely ootitrol  access  to  her  Suez  Canal.  The  causes  of  Turkey's 
decline  are  found  in  general  deterioration  of  the  government  and 
the  people,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  Christian  nations  have  con- 
stantly increased  in  vigor.  The  recent  movement  of  the  "Young 
Turks"  may  hold  in  store  a  more  promising  future  for  Turkey. 

Perhaps  the  most  incongruous  aggregation  of  small  dominions 
in  Europe  is  that  known  as  the  Balkan'  States:  Boumania,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  Albania  and  Greece.  The  temper  and  in- 
terests of  these  little  nations  are  exceedingly  diverse.  Containing 
European  and  Asiatic  races  in  conflict  with  each  other,  this  group 
of  states  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  orderly  and  logical  govern- 
ments composing  the  rest  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  the  Balkan 
States  are  gaining  in  importance  and  their  recent  prominence  has 
decidedly  affected  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  present 
European  civilization  has  been  constructed  out  of  the  raw  materials 
of  new  races ;  and  incongruous  as  these  Balkan  states  now  appear, 
their  ultimate  prospects  are  most  promising. 

The  history  of  Bussia,  like  the  country  itself,  is  a  stupendous 
affair.  Doubtless  in  this  case,  at  least,  you  will  thank  me  most 
for  what  I  omit.    Bussia  stands  for  despotism  in  government  and 
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it  is  recorded  that  Vladimir,  the  first  Christian  monarch,  ordered 
baptism  for  all  his  subjects  upon  pain  of  death.  When  we 
consider  the  extent  of  Russia,  we  realize  the  need  of  a 
strong  hand  to  hold  it  together.  Occupying  one-seventh  of  the  total 
land  surface  of  the  globe^  and  comprising  110  nationalities  and 
40  different  languages,  stable  government  would  seem  to  require  a 
miracle. 

It  has  not  been  free  from  disaster,  for  Tartar  hordes  have  swept 
down  upon  it  again  and  again  and  have  laid  Moscow  in  ashes  three 
times.  Nor  was  victory  always  with  the  Russians,  for  the  country 
was  under  Mongolian  rule  for  a  century  and  a  half  and  was  freed 
from  their  yoke  in  1480. 

Russia  first  came  into  prominence  in  European  affairs  at  about 
1700  under  Peter  the  Great  His  great  genius  intuitively  saw 
what  Russia  needed  from  civilization  and  took  the  readiest  means 
to  obtain  it,  even  going  himself  to  work  as  a  laborer  in  ship  yards 
in  Holland.  Peter  was  followed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Catherine  II,  one  of  the  most  able  queens  that  Europe 
has  ever  seen. 

Russia  is  the  only  nation  that  has  unaided  put  to  defeat  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It  emancipated  the  serfs  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  early  in  the  niaeteenth  century.  There  are  signs 
that  absolutism  is  becoming  somewhat  softened,  for  the  first  Duma 
was  granted  in  1905.  The  country  is  even  now  going  through  a 
struggle  for  constitutional  government.  Russia  is  a  young  giant — 
undeveloped  as  yet,  but  with  potentiality  beyond  all  power  of 
thought. 

Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  are  constitutional  hereditary 
monarchies,  Norway  and  Sweden  having  the  same  king  until  1905. 
All  three  countries  were  united  in  1397  and  so  remained  for  125 
years.  They  were  united  with  England  in  the  ninth  century  under 
Canute.  Sweden  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Portugal  was  originally  a  part  of  Spain.  Although  small  in 
area  it  had  great  importance  as  a  maritime  power  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Its  colonies  were  numerous  and  included 
Brazil  and  the  exploits  and  discoveries  of  its  navigators  were  very 
notable.    It  now  is  the  newest  republic  in  Europe. 

One  European  country,  Poland,  larger  in  area  than  France, 
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came  to  an  end  and  was  divided  among  its  neighbors.  The  causes 
of  it0  weakness  and  decay  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
Poland  was  'an  elective  monarchy  which  gave  very  limited  powers 
to  the  king.  The  governing  body,  or  Diet  required  a  unanimous 
vote  on  every  measure.  It  was  thus  possible  for  a  single  member 
to  block  all  legislation.  This  impracticable  scheme  of  government 
kept  the  nation  most  of  the  time  in  anarchy.  The  population  con- 
sisted of  two  classes,  nobility  and  serfs.  There  was  no  middle  dass 
and  the  serfs,  who  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  had 
an  intense  hatred  for  the  nobility  and  a  lawless  and  turbulent 
condition  prevailed. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  nation  had  no  capacity  for 
being  governed  and  that  it  could  not  readily  be  inspired  with  a 
sense  of  national  unity.  Its  civilization  was  inferior  to  that  of  its 
southern  and  western  neighbors,  who,  for  purposes  of  their  own, 
encouraged  this  condition  of  anarchy. 

The  downfall  of  Poland  was  due  largely  to  her  own  shortcomings 
and  in  the  period  of  our  own  Revolutionary  War,  she  underwent 
three  partitions  among  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria.  Eosduszko 
made  heroitf  efforts  to  save  his  country,  but  in  vain. 
'  It  is  interesting  that  Prance  and  Poland  underwent  revolution 
at  about  the  same  time.  Prance  succeeded  because  of  her  remark- 
able intelligence,  while  Poland,  groping  her  way  in  ignorance, 
vainly  tried  to  maintain  a  republican  sort  of  government  in  a 
monarchial  age.  ^Nevertheless,  the  partition  of  Poland  is  regarded 
as  a  political  crime,  which  may  yet  be  expiated  by  the  nations  who 
committed  it  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  rejuvenated  Poland  may 
yet  arise. 

A  last  continental  empire  was  attempted  by  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. After  his  victory  at  Tilsit  in  1807  he  had  a  famous  inter- 
view with  the  Czar  of  Russia  on  a  raft  moored  in  the  river  Niemen. 
Napoleon  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  Czar  the  alluring  vision 
of  a  re-establishment  of  the  old  Empires  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West  France  was  to  be  the  supreme  power  over  the  Latin  and 
most  of  the  Teutonic  nations  of  Europe.  Russia  was  to  represent 
the  Greek  Empire  and  expand  into  Asia.  The  realization  of  this 
vision  would  have  involved  the  elimination  of  England,  which  did 
not  prove  to  be  possible ;  and  Napoleon  was  so  far  recreant  to  his 
promises  as  to  invade  Russia  five  years  later. 
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To  recapitulate,  we  have  France,  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary, 
whose  governments  were  centralized  very  early  and  have  endured 
through  long  historical  periods.  Great  Britain  has  had  a  similarly 
long  career,  but  has  been  a  constitutional  monarchy  from  the  be« 
ginning.  Spain  and  Holland  each  attained  high  rank  by  patriotio 
achievements  of  the  first  order.  Each  had  a  short  and  brilliant 
period  of  supremacy  and  then  lost  it  by  a  rapid  decline.  Spain 
lost  her  position  through  pursuit  of  suicidal  policies  and  Holland 
declined  through  indifference  and  indolence.  Turkey  gained  a 
vast  empire  in  the  short  space  of  three  centuries  and  rapidly  lost 
it  by  bad  government  and  racial  inferiority.  Italy  and  Gtermany 
each  remained  for  centuries  in  the  form  of  a  patchwork  of  many 
small  and  unrelated  states  and  each  became  unified  only  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century — Italy  in  1870  and  Germany 
in  1871.  Switzerland  is  a  solitary  example  of  a  federation  of 
states.  She  has  manifested  strong  national  spirit  and  held  to  the 
same  form  of  government  for  600  years. 

The  types  of  European  government  are  Absolutism,  (Constitu- 
tional Monarchy,  Federation  and  Republic  Monarchies  are  elec- 
tive or  hereditary.  The  latter  are  particularly  subject  to  the  dan- 
gers of  bad  or  incompetent  rulers.  Republics  have  been  oftener 
declared  than  made  to  survive.  The  French  Republic  having  last^ 
for  over  forty  years  bids  fair  to  be  permanent. 

The  ideal  nation  should  have  logical  and  well  defined  natural 
boundaries  and  should  comprise  all  the  population  of  the  same 
race,  instincts  and  language.  Examining  the  European  nations 
by  this  criterion,  we  find  that  England  has  the  most  perfect  bound- 
aries of  all.  Spain  and  Italy  come  next,  being  cut  off  in  each  case 
by  the  sea  and  by  a  short  stretch  of  high  and  continuous  moun- 
tain ranges.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  the  least  effec- 
tive boundaries  of  all.  Crowded  in  between  many  other  nations 
and  without  adequate  and  logical  boundaries,  these  are  the  nations 
that  would  naturally  have  territorial  disputes  and  which  have 
the  problem  of  keeping  peace  with  many  neighbors. 

As  to  the  criterion  of  race  and  language,  none  of  the  nations  are 
pure.  Spain,  Italy  and  France  perhaps  come  as  near  to  it  as  any. 
England  has  a  uniform  language,  but  comprises  the  Welsh,  Scotch 
and  Irish  peoples.  Switzerland,  although  one  of  the  best  units  in 
Europe,  is  much  divided  in  language,  German  being  spoken  in  six- 
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tern  cantons,  French  in  five  and  Italian  in  one.  The  greatest  race 
problem  in  Qermanj  is  that  of  the  3,500,000  Poles,  who  speak  no 
othor  tongue  but  Polish.  Austria-Hungary  is  more  split  up  in 
race  and  language  than  any  other  nation.  The  entire  population  is 
52,000,000  and  of  these  there  are  12,000,000  Qermans,  10,000,- 
000  Magyars,  10,000,000  Italians  and  28,000,000  Slavs.  In  the 
Balkan  States  the  race  divisions  are  not  only  extremely  trouble- 
some, but  illogical  and  apparently  impossible  of  solution. 

The  course  of  history  shows  that  the  first  natural  step  in  the 
discipline  of  government  is  the  city  state.  A  small  unit  is  more 
manageable  than  a  large  one  and  until  the  ruler  and  the  people 
acquire  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  experience,  the  small 
government  is  the  safer.  After  a  time,  groups  of  city  states  may 
be  advantageously  combined  into  larger  territorial  units  and  finally 
into  nations  resting  their  existence  on  the  feeling  of  nationality 
and  the  indentity  of  race.  The  more  logical  the  boundaries,  race 
and  language  the  better. 

World  empires  have  proved  dangerous  and  usually  short-lived 
affairs.  If  dependent  upon  the  personality  and  genius  of  one 
man,  they  go  to  pieces  on  his  decease.  Only  one  such  aggregation 
was  really  successful — ^the  Roman  Empire;  and  this  was  due  to 
the  genius  and  enli^tenment  of  the  Boman  people  and  to  their 
strong  aptitude  for  law  and  government 

Considerable  changes  have  gradually  taken  place  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  function  of  government.  The  mediaeval  idea  was  that 
the  state  was  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  while  the  modem  con- 
ception in  some  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  is  that  the  state 
is  the  property  of  the  people  and  that  the  rulers  and  officials  are 
their  servants.  The  absolutism  of  rulers  has  been  a  necessary  stage 
in  the  development  of  government.  In  spite  of  some  tyrants  and  in- 
competent rulers,  many  strong  men  of  genius  have  stamped  their 
personalities  upon  the  nations  with  good  results. 

The  original  idea  in  European  countries  was  that  the  state  was 
everything  and  the  individual  of  no  consequence  except  as  contrib- 
uting to  the  efficiency  of  the  state.  This  idea  still  prevails  in  some 
European  countries.  After  a  time  rulers  in  many  cases  came  to 
believe  that  government  existed  for  the  promotion  of  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  governed,  but  that  government  must  not  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  people.    This  was  the  doctrine  held  by  some 
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ruleis  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  sometimes  called  die  ecm 
of  benevolent  despotism*  Monarchy  had  lost  some  of  its  dignity 
and  leadership  and  kings  had  begun  to  feel  that  they  must  justify 
themselves  by  making  their  reigns  redound  to  the  good  of  the 
governed. 

As  to  present  conceptions  of  government,  there  are  two  classes: 
one  claiming  for  the  individual  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
freedom,  the  state  performing  only  those  functions  that  individuab 
cannot  perform  for  themselves.  The  other  urges  that  just  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  needs  of  the  community  should  be  met  by  ii» 
government  The  latter  results  in  paternalism,  of  which  Germany 
offers  the  best  example.  Carried  to  its  ultimate  stage,  this  would 
result  in  the  control  by  the  government  of  all  enterprise.  Paternal* 
ism  would  be  more  generally  feasible,  were  it  not  for  the  proneness 
to  waste  and  corruption  in  public  administration. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  present  conditions  represent  any  final 
achievement,  for  they  are  merely  one  passing  stage  in  a  long  and 
ever  changing  process. 

Ajs  to  the  future,  differences  of  race  and  language  seem  to  put 
a  United  States  of  Europe  out  of  the  question.  Possibly  some 
form  of  less  intimate  federation  might  be  an  improvement  upon 
present  conditions.  The  proper  form  of  government  for  a  nation 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  nation.  Most  countries  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  development  require  the  strong  hand  and  will 
of  a  ruler.  As  the  people  become  more  intelligent  some  constitu- 
tional and  representative  features  may  be  incorporated  as  rapidly 
as  the  people  are  able  to  profit  by  them.  The  most  intelligent 
nations  in  time  become  fitted  for  a  republican  form  of  government, 
but  unfortunately,  all  existing  republics  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
self-restraint  and  of  political  honesty.  Nations  grow  in  real  suc- 
cess, only  according  as  they  develop  character. 

Family  and  neighborhood  feuds  long  embarrassed  the  develop- 
ment of  city  states  and  the  narrow,  clannish  spirit  of  the  latter 
served  to  postpone  the  rational  emergence  of  true  nationalities. 
Seasonable  and  inevitable  as  the  existence  of  nations  seems  to  us, 
the  situation  is  beset  with  innumerable  jealousies  and  feuds.  Pa- 
triotism is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  motives  of  the 
human  mind,  but  under  certain  circumstances,  it  becomes  selfish, 
unjust  and  cruel.    Various  leagues  and  alliances  among  nations 
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have  nndoubtedlj^  in  many  cases,  kept  the  peace  by  maintaining  a 
balance  of  power,  but  the  parties  to  these  alliances  have  merely 
glared  at  each  other  across  a  chasm  of  suspicion  and  hatred.  Perma- 
nent as  national  boundaries  now  seem^  the  world  is  greatly  in  need 
of  a  unifying  force  and  it  may  be  that  our  nationalities  are  only  a 
passing  stage  in  the  great  process  of  world  evolution.  Many  bonds  of 
unity  are  now  being  knit  in  the  shape  of  international  societies 
and  leagues  and  the  fine  arts  have  never  known  national  bounda- 
ries. Trade,  finance  and  credit  have  already  bound  the  world  to- 
gether in  subtle  bonds  of  interdependence,  so  that  no  important 
nation  can  now  exist  in  industrial  isolation. 

What  the  future  has  in  store,  we  cannot  know — ^whether  a  strong 
federation  of  European  states  or  an  absolutely  new  type  of  govern- 
mental unit.  Let  us  hope  that  international  justice  will  become  a 
reality  and  that  all  dealings  of  nations  with  each  other  will  be 
'infused  with  the  same  moral  force  as  private  actions.  Then  only 
will  each  individual  feel  a  pride  and  a  responsibility  in  something 
that  is  greater  than  nationality  and  nobler  than  patriotism — 
righteous  world-citizenship. 
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Pbofessob  Chables  Hast  lELAsmeoBiSy  Mtamt  UirxvEBSiTYy 
OxFOED,  Ohio, 

■}E  HAVE  come  of  late  years  to  eschew  the  use  of 
classic  texts  in  great  part  in  the  elementary  lan- 
guage courses,  and  rightly,  it  seems  to  us.  The 
growing  use  of  the  direct  method  has  had  its 
influence  here.  Certainly  this  method  can  be  intro- 
duced and  used  much  more  easily  in  connection  with 
colloquial  texts. 

But  by  way  of  reaction  we  have  come,  especially 
in  our  secondary  schools,  to  use  mongrel  texts  of  third  or  fourth 
rate  writers  who  have  no  standing  anywhere.  FoAist  and  WdUen- 
stein  have  no  place  in  elementary  instruction  but  between  these  and 
the  ebullitions  of  Bliithgen,  Werner,  Eckstein,  there  are  texts  like 
Freytag,  Kellar,  Ludwig,  Grillparzer,  Schaffel,  Hebbel  and  others. 
Instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  achieved  an  undeniable  vener- 
ableness,  not,  I  fancy,  because  of  the  superior  instruction,  or  any 
Hellenic  beauty  and  dignity  inherent  in  the  instructors,  beyond 
that  found  in  other  instructors,  I  mean,  but  first  and  foremost  be- 
cause of  the  Weltanschauung  contained  in  the  classic  texts ;  because 
of  the  world-fame  of  the  authors. 

If  we  consider  the  Latin  and  Greek  texts  in  use  in  high  school 
and  college  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  of  their  small  number.  High 
school  and  undergraduate  college  readings  are  drawn  from  a  few 
dozen  texts. 

But  these  texts,  every  one  of  them,  stand  for  something.  For 
example  Caesar  for  powerful  succinct  historical  chronicle,  Cicero 
for  a  brilliant  oratorical  style,  Pindar  for  lyric  beauty,  unsur- 
passed, Plato  for  faultless  argumentation.  In  Cicero  the  stateli- 
ness  of  the  Forum,  in  Euripides  the  beauty  and  poise  of  the  Greek 
civilization,  in  the  Hiad  the  pristine  freshness  of  the  heroic  age 
with  its  demigods  and  divine  women  enchant  the  phantasy  of  the 
school-boy  as  they  have  enthralled  the  imagination  of  the  world  for 
centuries. 

And  thus  Homer,  Vergil,  Horace  are  names  to  ju^le  with.    The 
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most  cultured  audience  bows  in  awe,  even  if  ofttimes  only  sima- 
at0d,  before  thera^  A  citation  from  such^  uttered  anywhere^ 
passes  as  current  coin,  much  desired,  unchallenged. 

In  this  fact  resides  the  strength  of  the  classicists  position.  And 
rightly.  What  the  world  demands  of  poetry  is  that  it  raise  us  from 
the  plane  of  the  commonplace,  or  at  the  least  that  it  raise  the  oom- 
monplaoe  to  a  plane  of  dignity ;  that  it  give  us  aspirations. 

Can  the  modern  tongues  do  this  f  A  useless  question.  Even  in 
1887  McCauley  in  his  essay  on  Lord  Bacon  wrote:  *^e  believe 
that  the  books  which  have  been  written  in  the  languages  of  Weatr 
em  Europe  during  the  last  260  years  are  of  greater  value  than  all 
the  books  which  at  the  beginning  of  that  time  were  extant  in  the 
world,^' 

And  today  the  world  knows,  or  will  know,  if  it  does  not,  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  produced  a  literature  which  is  comparable 
to  that  of  Greece  and  Home,  or  to  keep  dear  of  comparisons,  we 
may  at  all  events  claim  that  the  average  school-boy  and  girl  can 
get,  and  do  get,  more  out  of  Goethe,  Oomeille  and  Calderon  than 
from  Horace  or  Pindar. 

In  seeking  to  win  and  maintain,  not  only  a  place  but  abiding 
respect  for  the  modem  tongues,  in  any  community  or  school,  it 
were  certainly  unwise  to  limit  our  readings  to  the  pronouncements 
of  third  or  four  rate  men.  But  take,  for  instance,  the  lists  of  texts 
in  the  catalogs  of  our  publishers  of  modem  language  books  (and 
the  teacher  is  practically  limited  to  these)  and  we  do  not  find  too 
many  insignificant  names  ?  First  rate  writers  have  written  collo- 
quial, idiomatic  German  as  well  as  these. .  We  have  a  plethora  of 
texts  today.  To  be  sure  some  teachers  need  a  great  multitude  of 
them  because  they  vary  all  their  books  from  year  to  year  to  avoid 
the  use  of  last  year's  bird  nests,  mdgo  interlinear  translations 
possessed  by  fraternity  brothers.  But  when  we  come  everywhere 
to  use  the  direct  method  and  no  longer  depend  so  much  upon  trana^ 
lation  that  danger  will  have  vanished. 

The  speaker  is  aware  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  upon 
a  Lesekanon.  All  the  more  necessary  is  it  therefore  here  to  sound  a 
warning  against  meaningless  texts. 

IL 

Do  the  texts  commonly  used  in  first  and  second  year  German 
give  any  adequate  outlook  upon  German  life  and  history  ? 
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I  presume  a  composite  picture  of  Qerman  I  and  Qerman  II 
courses  in  American  high  schools  and  colleges  would  show  some- 
thing like  this :  A  grammar,  an  introductory  reader,  a  short  story 
like  Larabbiata  or  a  comedy  by  Benedix.  hi  German  II :  a  prose 
tale  or  two,  a  comedy,  and  one  classic  text,  besides  the  grammar. 

Now  our  average  student  in  the  United  States  takes  scarcely 
over  two  years  of  Gbrman  all  told,  and  thus  his  outlook  upon  Ger- 
many is  limited  practically  to  what  I  have  enumerated  above.  To 
be  sure  the  linguistic  training  may  have  been  good  and  that  is 
something,  but  while  we  are  reading,  cannot  we  use  a  few  texts  at 
least  which  will  do  a  little  more  for  Sachunterrichtf 

Is  the  language  and  the  literature  the  only  thing  for  which  we 
wish  to  gain  our  students'  interest  ?  Will  that  interest  abide  with 
the  average  American  student  ?  Do  you  find  the  lives  of  your  grad- 
uates swayed  by  their  knowledge  of  German  grammar?  I  need 
not  tell  pedagogues  that  we  are  no  longer  after  what  was  once  called 
formal  discipline.  What  we  are  striving  for  is  to  train  our  students 
to  efficient  hahits  of  study.  Texts  which  give  broad  information  on 
German  life  and  history  lend  themselves  very  well  to  this.  Literal 
ture,  to  be  sure,  is  the  mirror  of  life  and  in  German  literature  your 
students  finds  the  life  of  the  nation,  but  cannot  we  do  better  by  him 
than  Benedix  and  Larabbiataf 

Now  it  is  not  easy,  as  many  of  us  have  experienced,  to  set  up  a 
program  which  will  be  better.  Our  multif erous  texts  are  delight- 
ful as  pastime,  but  many  of  them  are  not  suited  to  serious  teaching 
of  German  life  and  history. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  point,  and  to  say  that  a  dozen 
short  sketches  by  first  rate  writers  is  better  than  one  long  story 
because  of  the  varied  aspects  of  mileau  and  environment  which 
they  bring  to  the  reader. 

And  besides,  almost  any  respectable  text  would  do,  if  it  were 
edited  with  the  proper  pedagogical  helps.  Merely  adding  a  batch 
of  notes  and  a  German-English  vocabulary  is  not  good  pedagogy. 
What  is  needed  is  exercises  in  direct  method  based  on  the  text 

The  European  style  of  reader  offers  a  richer  fare  than  the  isor 
lated  storiette.  This  editing  of  individual  storiettes  is  American, 
and  is  a  recent  development.  It  was  not  known  here  a  third 
of  a  century  ago — as  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  running 
through  the  early  modem  language  texts  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 
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Sprachunterricht  haa  a  venerable  history.  Qrammar  is  an  exact 
science,  while  Litteratvrwisaenschaft  as  it  is  plied  in  elementary 
language  courses  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  such.  Qranunar  is 
the  best  possible  antidote  for  the  subjectivity  of  view-point  culti- 
vated in  the  superficial  study  of  literature.  It  is  also  the  best 
possible  tonic  for  the  embryonic  memory  of  the  American  hi^ 
school  student,  nurtured  on  multitudinous  emasculated  sciences 
and  arts,  made  easy  and  seasoned  to  the  taste. 

But  after  all,  our  bill  of  fare  cannot  consist  of  tonic.  The  Ameri- 
can youth  is  too  much  of  an  intellectual  teetotaler  for  that  And 
so  we  have  come  to  recognize  that  there  must  be  culture-value  in 
our  study. 

Indeed,  so  far  have  we  gone  in  this  that  it  has  been  shown  that 
college  courses  nm  to  culture.''*'  But  the  culture,  it  seems,  is 
mixed  and  administered  personally  by  the  instructor  after  his  own 
recipe  and  formula,  since  there  are  practically  no  American  texts 
available  for  a  good  course  in  Qerman  KuUurgeschichte. 

And  the  high  school  instructor  having  not  yet  been  "doctored" 
himself,  is  unable  to  prescribe  and  give  this  new  cordiaL  His  own 
knowledge  of  the  culture  of  Germany  consists  possibly  of  some 
fragments  of  tradition,  principally  of  the  viniculture  of  the  father* 
land.  Or  to  leave  this  bibulous  figure,  we  need  in  other  words 
texts  which  shall  be  real  guides  to  the  history  and  the  contempora- 
neous life  of  Germany. 

Upon  searching  through  the  lists  of  the  publishers  we  find  a 
few  beginners  books  which  make  a  good  start  in  this  direction.  But 
where  are  the  serious  books  of  this  sort  for  the  more  advanced 
classes?  Such  as  Paskowski's  Lesehuchf  Lodeman's  "Germany 
and  the  Germans"  is,  I  fear,  somewhat  antedated,  and  Kron's 
"German  Dally  Life,"  although  useful  as  a  reference  book,  is  a 
bit  too  much  of  a  catalog. 

We  need  in  editing  our  texts  to  take  a  new  tack.  Instead  of 
issuing  individual  editions  of  the  latest  chance  short  story,  let  us 
set  someone  to  work  editing  something  like  a  short  KuLturges- 
chichte,  or  a  collection  of  sketches  made  up  from  the  German 
gymnasial  Lesebucher,  which  contain  real  German,  written  by 
Germans,  not  pidgeon  German,  let  us  say,  by  some  dtoizen  of  the 
jungles  of  Ohio. 

•  Proc  Mod.  Lang.  Assn.  of  Am.  Vol.  M,  p.  91. 
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Medical  inspection  of  public  school  children  is  one  of  the  moat 
important  of  modern  innovations.  It  justifies  itself  from  every  point 
.  of  view; — from  that  of  the  chUd,  whose  health  and  comfort  are  con- 
served and  whose  scholarship  is  improved;  from  that  of  the  parents 
who  are  saved  from  much  worry  and  expense;  and  from  that  of  the 
state,  whose  interests  are  promoted  by  whatever  promotes  the  health 
and  consequent  efficiency  of  its  citizens. 

A  distinct  step  forward  in  school  medical  inspection  will  be  taken 
when  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Forsyth,  a  distinguished  English 
physician^  are  generally  adopted.  He  advocates  a  state  supervision 
of  children  from  birth  up  to'  school  age  at  five  or  six  years.  He  points 
out  the  fact  that  in  these  early  years  during  which  there  is  no  public 
medical  inspection,  many  physical  defects  and  diseases  gain  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  children  so  that  when  the  schools  take  them  in  hand 
they  are  seriously  handicapped.  It  will  probably  surprise  the  ma- 
jority of  our  readers  to  learn  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  these  de- 
teriorations as  shown  by  actual  statistics  gathered  by  Dr.  Forsyth  in 
Westminster,  England,  and  which  have  just  been  reported  in  a  Bulle- 
tin of  our  own  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  as  follows : 

''In  January,  1912,  a  medical  inspection  center  was  opened  for 
children  of  school  age  it  the  north  half  of  the  city.  Here  a  staflE  of 
health  visitors  is  maintained,  to  get  into  touch  at  once  with  every 
family  where  a  child  is  newly  bom.  Through  this  staflE  every  child 
in  the  district  is  kept  under  medical  supervision  from  the  time  of  its 
birth  until  the  end  of  its  fifth  year,  the  purpose  being  to  hand  the 
child  over  sound  and  healthy,  to  the  school  authorities. 

"Of  374  children  examined  during  the  first  year  of  the  center,  131 
were  under  1  year  of  age,  77  under  2  years,  83,  50,  and  33*  under  3,  4 
and  6  years  respectively.  The  medical  record  cards  showed  a  rapid 
rise  in  the  tide  of  disease  with  each  year  of  life.  It  was  found  that 
while  most  children  in  the  first  period  are  healthy,  only  a  small  mi- 
nority come  through  to  the  fifth  year  without  at  least  one  physical 
defect  of  some  kind. 

"Dr.  Forsyth  concludes:  'Large  numbers  of  children,  healthy  in 
all  respects  at  birth,  become  within  five  yeats  the  physically  de- 
fective entrants  whom  the  education  authority  is  required,  at  no 
small  cost,  to  restore,  so  far  as  possible,  to  their  original  state  of 
health.  Yet  most  of  these  cases  are  preventable,  or,  if  taken  in  time, 
can  be  remedied  more  speedily,  and  therefore  more  cheaply,  than  if 
left  until  school  age,  by  which  time  not  a  few  will  have  received  per- 
manent damage — ^physical  or  mental.  The  problem  of  the  defective 
child  largely  resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of  the  under-school  age 
child,  and  seems  hardly  likely  to  be  solved  by  anything  short  of  a 
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general  plan  InBuring  to  all  children  regular  medical  BuperviBion 
from  birth  to  school  age.  And  this,  io  be  fully  successful,  must  run 
side  by  side  with  educational  measures  for  instructing  the  mothers 
tiiemselves  who,  from  ignorance  far  more  than  fironi  willful  neglect 
or  even  from  indigence,  are  unable  to  safeguard  their  children's 
healthV 


In  close  connection  with  the  preceding  paragraph,  another  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Bureau  of  Education  presents  an  argument  by  Dr.  Francis 
George  Curtis,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  in  favor  of  keeping  the  schools 
open  during  epidemics.  With  a  good  deal  of  pertinency.  Dr.  Curtis 
urges  that  "if  the  schools  are  closed  when  an  outbreak  occurs,  the 
children  are  turned  loose  from  supervision;  they  mingle  freely  with 
one  another  in  the  streets,  on  playgrounds,  and  in  each  other's  houses. 
They  are  having  an  extra  vacation  and  enjoying  themselves  thor- 
oughly and  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  feel  ill,  lest  they  be  kept 
at  home  and  prevented  from  having  a  good  time.  For  this  reason 
they  will  not  say  they  feel  ill  until  the  disease  is  well  advanced,  and 
they  may  be  active  sources  of  infection  for  some  time  before  it  is 
discovered  that  they  are  ill.  If  the  schools  are  kept  open  and  the 
children  continue  in  the  classrooms  as  usual,  they  are  under  strict 
observation  and  examined  daily  by  the  school  physician,  suspicious 
and  infected  cases  being  sent  home  for  observation  or  treatment.  In 
this  way  many  children  are  sent  home  before  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  infect  others,  thus  reducing  the  probability  of  spreading 
infection.  Further  than  this,  the  attention  of  the  parents  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  child  is  feeling  ill  and  he  is  brought  under  treat- 
ment earlier. 

"It  seems,  therefore,  that  keeping  the  schools  open  offers  the  best 
chance  of  safety  for  the  pupils,  both  collectively  and  individually. 
Instead  of  closing  the  schools  and  allowing  the  children  to  be  scat- 
tered and  remov^  from  supervision,  when  an  outbreak  appears,  the 
schools  should  be  kept  open  as  usual  and  the  cMldren  urged  to  at- 
tend. The  school  physician  and  nurse  should  be  detailed  to  tiie. 
school  where  the  outbreak  has  appeared  and  instructed  to  examine 
every  child  daily,  excluding  such  as  appear  ill  or  suspicious.  This 
can  be  done  with  very  little  disturbance  of  the  school  work.  A  note 
must  be  sent  to  the  parent  stating  that  the  child  seems,  or  is,  ill  and 
must  be  seen  by  the  family  physician.  Suspicious  cases  must  be' 
ordered  to  remain  at  home  until  further  notice,  and,  if  necessary, 
must  be  visited  in  order  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  Absentees  must  be 
rounded  up  and  examined  in  order  to  find  out  why  they  have  been 
kept  at  home.  If  they  are  ill,  they  must  be  isolated,  and,  if  well,, 
urged  to  return  to  school.''  , 
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The  University  of  Minnesota  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  con- 
cerning practice  teaching.  This  pamphlet  is  a  report  of  a  ioint 
committed  composed  of  five  representatives  from  the  city  schools  of 
Minneapolis  and  two  from  the  College  of  Education  of  the  Univer- 
stty,  with  Superintendent  Spaulding  and  President  Vincent  members 
ex-of5cio. 

The  city  schools  and  the  College  of  Education  are  trying  out  a 
plan  of  allowing  a  semester  of  observation  and  practice  teachii^  to 
be  done  by  university  students  working  in  the  city  schools,  in  either 
the  high  schools  or  the  7th  and  8th  years  of  the  grades.  There  are 
fifty  university  students  dping  such  work  the  present  semester. 

The  pamphlet  is  entitled  ^^A  Syllabus  on  Practice  Teaching/'  and 
includes  a  statement  of  the  method  of  procedure  which  students  must 
f olloW;  both  in  assignment  to  the  work  and  in  completion  of  the  work 
for  credit;  a  suggestive  outline  for  observation;  and  a  statement  of 
some  factors  to  be  considered  in  judging  student  teachers.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Principal  of  the  University  High 
School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  We  have  referred  to  the  matter  because 
the  pamphlet  appears  to  be  a  typical  one  that  will  be  suggestive  to 
teachers  everywhere. 


Among  the  institutions  of  the  country  that  have  the  honor  sys- 
tem in  one  or  all  departments  are:  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
N.  J. ;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Barnard  College,  New  York 
City;  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.;  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Mass.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C;  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.; 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.; 
Weslyan  Universi^,  Middletown,  Conn.;  and  Randolph-Macon  Wo- 
man's CoUege,  Lvnchburg,  Va.  Among  those  that  have  the  honor, 
system  "in  spirit  but  not  in  form,''  are  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich. ; 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.;  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  Bose  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Some  institutions  frankly  oppose  the  honor  system.  Among  these 
are  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio;  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Bowdoin  CoUege,  Bow- 
doin.  Me.;  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Goucher  College,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  and  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C.  The  president  of 
Clark  College  declares  that  "to  ask  a  student  to  sign  a  pledge  that  he 
has  not  cheated  in  an  examination  is  like  asking  a  reputable  man  to 
hang  up  a  sign  in  his  store  that  he  does  not  use  short  weights." 


Announcement  is  just  made  at  the  University  of  Chicago  of  the 
faculty  and  courses  for  the  coming  Summer  Quarter.  More  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy  members  of.  the  University  faculty  and  of 
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the  faculties  of  other  mstitntions  will  give  instruction  during  this 
quarter,  which  begins  on  June  21  and  ends  September  3. 

More  than  five  hundred  courses  are  offered  for  the  coming  sum-> 
mer  in  the  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  and  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Schools.  The  College  of  Commerce  and  Adminlstiatioii 
presents  its  work  for  the  Summer  Quarter  in  two  groups,  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Division,  where  the  courses. are  arranged  mth  reference 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to  engage  in  accountancy,  banking, 
foreign  trade,  and  insurance;  and  the  Phuanthropic  Service  Division, 
for  those  expecting  to  serve  in  charitable  organizations,  settlement 
work,  child-welfare  agencies,  and  social  jesearch.  As  part  of  the 
summer  work  in  this  college  numerous  inspection  visits  under  com- 
petent guidance  will  be  made  to  various  industrial  plants  and  phil- 
anthropic institutions  of  the  city,  which  offers  a  wide  variety  of  typi- 
cal social  conditions. 

Amone  the  courses  for  the  first  time  offered  in  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter are  those  in  Russian,  one  course  being  on  the  political  and  social 
institutions  of  Russia  and  tiie  others  being  elementary  and  interme- 
diate courses  in  the  language  itself. 

Sixty  members  of  the  summer  faculty  represent  other  institutions, 
which  include  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  Universi^  of  Michigan,  tiie  University  of  Texas,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Oeorge  Peabody  College  of  Teachers,  tilie 
University  of  Illinois,  Amherst  College,  the  University  of  California, 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  University  of  Missouri,  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Manitoba,  and  Harvard  University. 

The  Summer  Quarter  at  the  University  of  Chicago  is  the  most 
largely  attended  of  the  year,  nearly  four  thousand  having  registered 
in  the  summer  of  1914.  A  striking  feature  of  the  attendance  is  the 
large  number  of  teachers  coming  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  from  the  South;  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  in- 
struction in  the  history  and  practice  of  education  more  than  one 
hundred  courses  are  offered  along  these  lines. 


The  largest  piece  of  survev  work  since  the  New  York  school  in- 
quiry will  shortly  be  undertaken  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  will  consist 
of  a  general  school  survey  covering  all  phases  of  the  city's  educational 
activities,  and  a  vocational  survey  of  the  principal  industries  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  a  constructive  progi:am  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. The  plans  contemplate  a  detailed  study  of  the  present  school 
facilities  and  of  means  for  their  improvement  and  extension.  On 
the  industrial  side  the  inquiry  will  include  an  analysis  of  industrial 
processes  in  all  the  more  important  manual  occupations,  wilhi  a 
related  study  of  trade  and  educational  conditions  among  the  wage- 
earning  groups  for  which  vocational  training  would  be  of  benefit 

It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
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present  year.  It  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gleve- 
luid  Foundation,  which  has  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Education  of  the  Bussell  Sage 
Foundation^  as  general  director  of  the  survey.  The  industrial  in- 
quiry will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Lutz^  also  of  the  Bussell  Sage 
Foundation. 


The  Boston  School  Board  has  voted  to  offer  college  graduates  who 
desire  to  teach  in  the  Boston  high  schools,  a  course  of  training  simi- 
lar to'tiie  one  elementary  school  teachers  are  given  in  the  elementary 
schools  before  entering  the  service. 

The  plan. submitted  to  the  board  b^  the  assistant  superintendents 
calls  for  a  two  year's  course  of  trainmg  in  the  Boston  high  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  practice  and  training.  At 
the  close  of  ^e  course  candidates  will  be  eligible  for  the  regular  high 
school  certificate.  The  examination  for  these  candidates^  however, 
will  emphasize  tiie  practical  classroom  experience'  which  the  usual 
examination  for  high  school  certificates  does  not  emphasize.  Here- 
tofore there  has  been  no  provision  for  training  high  school  teachers, 
although  the  elementary  school  teachers  are  given  a  thorough  course 
of  practical  work  before  they  are  regularly  assigned.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  plan  vtill  provide  the  necessary  training. 

The  plan  is  based  on  the  requirement  that  the  candidate  has  al- 
ready had  a  year's  course  in  secondary  education,  either  in  the  regu- 
lar college  course  or  in  a  post  graduate  course.  The  salary  for  the 
first  year  will  be  $800,  and  $900  for  the  second  year. 

The  School  Board  has  voted  to .  re-establish  the  summer  review 
schools  to  enable  pupils  who  are  deficient  in  one  or  two  subjects  to 
make  up  their  work  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  schools  will 
include  a  high  school  in  the  Eoxbury  High  School  buildingand  eight 
elementary  schools,  one  in  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  West  End, 
South  End,  Boxbury,  South  Boston  and  two  in  Dorchester.  The  term 
wQl  extend  from  June  28  to  Aug.  14.  The  hours  in  the  high  school 
will  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  in  the  elementary  schools  from 
8.30  a.  m.  to  11.30  a.  m. 
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Eklaboed  Activities  of  Women  ik  Countries  of  Wab. — The 
probable  effects  of  the  war  in  mereasing  appreciation  of  the  abilities 
of  women  and  their  capaci^  for  public  service' is  a  subject  of  frequent 
discussion  in  current  foreign  journals.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the 
piesent  time  there  are  not  less  than  6,000  women  affiliated  with  the 
Bed  Cross,  of  whom  4,000  are  at  the  disposition  of  the  American 
hranch. 

The  activities  of  English  women  in  organizing  welfare  services  for 
the  families  of  soldiers  at  the  front,  have  drawn  forth  highest  testi- 
monials from  statesmen  and  leading  men  in  all  departments  of  pub- 
lic life.  The  women  not  only  furnish  substantial  aid  in  a  systematic 
way  to  those  bereft  of  support,  but  thev  have  shown  enormous  or- 
ganizing power  in  providing  work  for  the  mothers  of  families,  and 
deep  understanding  of  human  nature  in  providing  means  and  recrea- 
tion and  social  cheer,  especially  for  the  women  and  girls  who  are 
plunged  into  despair  by  the  loss  of  their  natural  companions  and 
supporters. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  French  women  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  class  seem  to  be  animated  by  a  single  thought,  that  of  the 
honor  and  safety  of  their  adored  country.  The  women  teachers  are 
very  highly  regarded  in  the  French  system,  but  they  are  now  willed 
to  larger  responsibilities  and  are  acquitting  themselves  with  distinc- 
tion in  every  position.  Among  the  many  organizations  for  providing 
substantial  help  for  refugees  is  a  voluntary  association  formed  in 
the  higher  schools  for  girls,  called  Sou  des  Lycees.  This  organization 
practically  comprises  the  entire  teaching  force,  and  pupils  of  these 
institutions  all  pledged  to  contribute  10  centimes  a  week  to  ihe  com- 
mon relief  fund.  This  is  in  addition  to  an  organization  of  similar 
-character  for  the  relief  of  women  and  children  whose  supporters  are 
in  the  army. 

Even  more  impressive  is  the  work  of  the  women  of  Germany  whose 
iictivities  have  been  much  more  repressed  in  the  past  than  those  of 
either  English  gr  French  women.  The  day  after  Germany  declared 
war  against  Russia,  the  President  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Dr.  Gertrud  Baumer,  issued  a  call  for  all  German  women  to 
come  together  in  an  organization  for  social  service.  The  Federation 
includes  about  600,000  members,  and  with  it  are  now  associated  all 
the  philanthropic  and  relief  organizations  of  the  country  as  well  as 
a  vast  number  of  women  not  connected  with  any  organization. 

The  Federation  not  only  supplies  workers  to  the  Red  Cross,  but, 
like  the  English  societies,  has  organized  a  branch  for  help  and  wel- 
fare service  for  the  women  and  children  thrown  suddenly  upon  their 
own  resources  by  the  exigencies  of  war.    The  practical  activities  in 
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this  direction  are  illustrated  by  the  innumerable  cooking  schools 
established  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  great  cities  where  free  in- 
struction is  given  to  women  in  the  preparation  of  cheap  and  nutritious 
food,  including  the  making  of  bread  from  the  mixture  of  potatoes 
and  flour,  after  the  formula  given  in  the  Qovemment  War  Cook  Book. 


Significant  Ceremonies. — The  union  of  Latin  countries  was 
celebrated  with  brilliant  ceremony  at  the  Sorbonne,  February  12  of 
the  current  year  under  the  direction  of  M.  Paul  Deschanel,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  his  opening  address  M. 
Deschanel  characterized  as  follows  the  nations  represented  in  that 
assembly.  Here  in  our  ancient  Sorbonne  behold  the  Latin  family  re- 
united. 

First,  the  eldest,  the  grand  initiator,  Greece,  source  of  all  light, 
Pallas  Athene,  who  saved  European  civilization  from  Asiatic  bar- 
barism; then  Italy  who  saved  it  from  the  African  invasion,  Italy 
which  sends  us  today  its  great  historian,  its  great  poet,  its  great  sol- 
dier: Ferrero,  who  vivifies  history  by  sociology,  pictures  the  men  of 
antiquity  as  if  they  were  alive,  and  recently  celebrating  at  the  Capi- 
tol the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Bome,  evoked  with  pious  fer- 
vor tiie  Latin  tradition;  d^Annunzio  the  fervent  poet  of  the  Eternal 
City,  born  upon  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  mourning  Trieste 
exiled;  Bicciotti  Garibaldi,  whom  Paris  honors  today,  whose  father 
fought  in  1859  in  the  Alps  while  we  were  struggling  at  Magenta  and 
Solferino,  and  in  1870  defended  with  us  invaded  France,  Bicciotti 
Garibaldi  who  has  generously  given  for  us  his  own  son,  fallen  in  this 
Argonne  where  the  revolution  has  saved  liberty  to  the  world. 

Then  our  other  sister,  glorious  Spain,  the  soul  of  chivalry,  teacher 
of  valor  and  honor,  represented  here  by  its  courageous  romancer, 
Blasco  Ibanez;  and  Portugal  who  also  has  bome  to  distant  sdiores 
the  ardor  of  the  Latin  spirit. 

And  Belgium,  martyr  to  the  sworn  faith,  crucified  on  its  own  soil, 
upon  its  sacred  stones,  because  of  its  trust !  Belgium,  sainted  heroine, 
truly  worthy  of  the  young  king,  whose  name  wSl  be  forever  honored 
while  the  thought  of  honor  lives  in  the  heart  of  man;  Belgium  who 
is  today  the  pledge  of  universal  law. 

And  briUiant  Boumania,  our  daughter  whose  destinies  are  hence- 
forth linked  with  ours  and  those  of  our  allies;  and  those  people  of 
America  whose  Latin  blood  mingling  with  that  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
race  has  developed  across  the  Atlantic  a  people  of  new  charm  and 
vigor. 

Family  united  in  its  magnificent  diversity,  united  today  because 
the  ancient  rivalry  between  the  Latin  peoples  has  no  longer  reason 
for  existence,  the  shadows  have  disappeared,  all  intereste  are  united  I 
One  family^  because  that  the  effort  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  spirit 
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through  all  ages  has  tended  toward  the  same  ideal,  liberty  through 
law. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  educational  world,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  was  the  meeting  of  the  Franco-Scottish  Society  at 
the  University  of  Nancy,  July  1-4,  just  one  month  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  The  historic  bonds  of  union  between  the  two  na- 
tions was  the  subject  of  repeated  and  enthusiastic  comment  by  the 
leading  speakers.  The  words  spoken  by  M.  Boutroux  at  the  dose  of 
the  banquet,  which  ended  the  festivities,  are  now  resarded  as  pro- 
phetic. Addressing  himself  to  the  Scotch  delegates  he  said,  ''May 
our  union  be  for  the  profit  of  our  two  nations  and  of  humanity.^' 


Summer  School  at  Toronto. — ^The  University  of  Toronto,  On- 
tario, organized  its  summer  session  ten  years  ago  to  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  teachers  as  these  might  arise  through  changes  from  time  to 
time  in  the  requirements  of  the  public  and  high  schools.  This  pur- 
pose is  still  maintained,  but  the  scope  of  the  instruction  has  been 
greatly  extended  and  is  now  so  arranged  that  the  work  accomplished 
by  students  may  count  toward  university  degrees  or  entrance  exami- 
nations. In  the  summer  of  1914  the  total  atiendance  at  the  summer 
session  was  282,  distributed  as  follows:  Preparing  for  entrance  to 
the  normal  school  of  the  university,  42 ;  for  entrance  to  the  faculties, 
94;  course  in  household  science,  43;  vocal  music,  50;  oomtmerce,  17; 
manual  training,  5;  and  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
pedagogy,  31.  In  addition  to  the  courses  maintained  at  the  university 
proper,  tliere  are  courses  in  art  instruction  at  the  Ontario  College 
of  Art,  conducted  under  the  university  direction.  The  attendance 
at  these  would  bring  the  total  of  summer  students  above  600.  The 
announcement  for  the  summer  session  of  1915  arranges  for  all  the 
subjects  mentioned  above  with  special  courses  for  students  interestied 
in  the  instruction  of  the  feeble-minded:  additional  inducements  for 
art  students  are  the  courses  leading  to  the  certificates  of  art  instruc- 
tors and  art  supervisors. 


For  the  Children. — ^The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  noted  for  its 
ample  provision  of  school  playgroimds,  open-air  schools,  and  school 
gymnasiums.  To  these  provisions  for  the  physical  cultuie  of  its 
children  there  is  added  an  open-air  theatre,  maintained  under  the 
direction  of  the  inspectors  of  public  education.  Here  school  children 
are  trained  to  present  plays  and  little  operas  suited  to  their  age  a^ 
interests.. 

A.  T.  3.   . 
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THE  MODEBN  mGH  SCHOOL.  ITS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  EX- 
TENSION. With  examples  and  interpretations  of  significant  moTements. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  Fh.  D.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation in  the  Uniyersity  of  Illinois.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  title  of  this  valuable  book  might  be  criticised  on  the  ground  of 
redundancy.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ancient  high  school  for  it  is 
distinctiyely  a  recent  form  'of  organized  educational  activity.  The 
author  of  the  book  modestly  calls  himself  Editor,  but  he  has  done  an 
original  work  in  bringing  together  a  large  number  of  interesting  and 
able  addresses,  essays  and  lectures,  from  the  most  authoritatiye  sourdes, 
upon  the  various  phases  of  high  school  education.  The  social  aspects 
of  the  high  school  are  made  prominent.  The  chapters  are  all  interesting 
and  suggestive  and  show  the  manifold  relations  and  incalculable  value  of 
this  educational  institution  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state. 

SYNONYMS,  ANTONYMS  AND  ASSOCIATED  WORDS.  A  manual  of 
reference.  By  Louis  A.  Flemming.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Price  $1.25. 

To  be  able  to  speak  and  write  correctly  and  eilectively  is  at  once  a 
necessity  and  an  accomplishment.  It  is  necessary  in  these  days  of  com- 
petition and  hurry,  if  we  would  successfully  do  business  and  achieve  o^r 
ends.  It  is  an  accomplishment  that  puts  us  at  ease  in  any  society,  and 
gives  us  and  others  delight.  The  little  book  before  us  will  in  a  very  simple 
and  effective  way,  aid  any  person  who  is  ambitious  to  improve  his  Eng- 
lish. It  gives  the  student  instantly  various  words  besides  the  word  he  first 
thinks  of,  that  will  express  the  thought  that  he  wishes  to  utter.  By  turning 
over  ih  his  mind  these  various  words  and  thinking  of  their  different  shades 
of  meaning  he  will  be  able  to  select  the  one  that  best  suits  his  purpose. 
This  will  also  gradually  increase  his  vocabulary.  A  family  group,  a 
student-band,  or  a  few  young  business  men  who  frequently  travel,  dine 
or  engage  in  recreation  together  might  vastly  improve,  enlarge  and 
strengthen  their  power  of  expression  by  making  use  of  a  book  like  this 
and  by  vieing  with  one  another  in  the  introduction  of  new  and  appro- 
priate words  into  their  ordinary  conversation.  How  much  wiser  this 
would  be  than  the  very  common  practice  of  trying  to  outdo  one 
another  in  the  use  of  abhorrent  words  of  slang.  Clear  thinking  and 
dear  speaking  go  together.  The  one  helps  the  other ;  and  this  little  book 
will  help  both. 

METHOD  IN  HISTORY.  By  William  H.  Mace,  Professor  of  History 
in  Syracuse  University.  Cloth,  311  pages.  Rand  McNally  ft  Company, 
Chicago.     Price  $1.00. 

This  new  mi  amplified  edition  of  Mace's  Method  in  History  test^es 
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to  the  growing  popularity  of  the  yolume.  It  yiewB  history  as  tiie  prodnct 
of  a  series  of  mental  processes  and  seeks  to  pat  the  learning  mind  into 
possession  of  these  processes.  It  analyzes  the  life  of  the  people.  It  traces 
out  the  great  currents  in  national  life,  the  ideas  and  principles  that  gaide 
them,  and  the  conflicts  of  ideas  out  of  which  rise  new  principles  and 
ideals.  It  does  more  than  light  up  the  conspicuous  landmarks  of  history 
by  a  random  sweep  oyer  the  vast  extent ;  it  searches  out  the  foundations 
on  which  history  is  built,  choosing  what  is  educationally  valuable. 

Method  in  History  gives  a  fresh  impulse  and  a  deeper  meaning  to  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  History  teaching  is  no  longer  a  marshaling  of  dates 
and  meaningless  events ;  it  is  a  thoughtful  occupation,  requiring  the  best 
endeavors.  There  is  room  for  individuality  in  the  interpretation  of 
events,  in  searching  out  the  thought  of  the  subject.  The  way  is  open 
to  idealistic  materialistic,  or  economic  conceptions  of  historical  inter- 
pretation. The  educational  value  to  the  student  of  such  a  method  in  his- 
tory teaching  is  incalculable  intellectually,  ethically  and  emotionally. 

TEACHER  AND  TEACHING.  By  Richard  H.  Tiemey,  8.  J.  Long- 
mans, Qreen,  and  Co.    Price  $1.00  net. 

This  is  a  helpful  little  volume  showing  how  to  fill  the  tasks  of  the 
teacher  with  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  thus  to  accomplish  its  greatest 
end  which  is  the  upbuilding  of  character. 

THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL.  By  Walter  8.  Atheam,  Professor  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  Drake  University.    The  Pilgrim  Press.    Price  $1.00. 

This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  report  by  the  author  to  the  Religious 
Education  Association  on  "The  Correlation  of  the  Educational  Agencies 
of  a  Local  Church."  With  the  grading  of  the  Sunday  School  a  new  dig- 
nity has  been  given  to  this  department  of  religious  work.  With  other 
educational  activities  of  the  church,  it  receives  the  significant  and  appro- 
priate name  of  "The  Church  School"  and  in  this  compact  volume  of  309 
pages  the  reader  will  find  the  latest  methods  of  work  as  well  as  the  new 
and  broader  conception  of  the  church's  educational  mission  clearly  and 
interestingly  set  forth. 

READINGS  PROM  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  By  Mary  Edwards 
Clalhoun,  Associate  Principal  of  the  Leete  School,  New  York  City,  and 
Emma  Lenore  MacAlamey,  Teacher  of  English  in  Horace  Mann  IQgh 
School,  Columbia  University.    Ginn  db  Company.     Price  $1.40. 

Up  to  the  publication  of  this  volume,  there  has  been  no  anthology 
adapted  for  schools  and  covering  both  prose  and  poetry  from  the  early 
times  to  the  present  day.  Teachers  who  desire  that  their  pupils  shall 
read  the  auth<)rs  themselves  rather  than  what  has  been  vrritten  about 
them,  have  been  at  a  loss  for  such  material.  So  far  as  practicable,  com- 
plete selections  have  been  included,  and  all  have  already  been  tried  out 
in  the  actusl  work  of  the  classroom. 
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''Readings  from  American  Literature**  is  admirably  adapted  for  use 
in  high  schools  and  colleges.  It  furnishes  yaluable  supplementary  mate- 
rial to  accompany  ''Long's  American  Literature"  or  any  similar  history 
of  American  literature. 

ACCOUNTS  and  ACCOUNTING  PEACTICE.  By  Albert  G.  Beldlng. 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  Yorky  N.  Y.  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

The  distinction  is  kept  in  mind  in  this  book  between  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  and  the  discussions  and  exercises  have  to  do  with  the 
construction,  organization  and  interpretation  of  accounts.  The  book  is 
a  yery  thorough  presentation  of  the  subjects  for  classroom  use  in  high 
schools  and  commercial  colleges. 

EUGENICS:  A  SCIENCE  AND  AN  IDEAL.  By  Edgar  Schuster. 
Frontispiece,  263  pages.  Warwick  A  York,  Inc.,  Publishers,  Baltimore. 
Price  40  cents. 

Dr.  Schuster  gives  the  keynote  to  his  book  on  Eugenics  in  the  intro- 
duction. He  says:  ''There  are  some  who  would  claim  the  ultimate  goal 
of  Eugenics  is  a  patriotic  one — ^namely  to  increase  the  commercial  and 
fighting  efficiency  of  the  nation.  We  do  not  howeyer  intend  to  advocate 
it  on  these  grounds,  but  would  rather  recommend  it  as  a  road  to  in- 
creased happiness  for  the  human  race."  Dr.  Schuster  traces  the  discus- 
sion of  eugenics  right  back  to  the  Greek  poet,  Theognis,  and  quotes  from 
Plato's  RepubUo^  Aristotle's  Politics^  and  Campanella's  seventeenth  cen- 
tury book,  The  City  of  the  Sun.  The  labors  of  Francis  Galton,  the  found- 
er of  the  Laboratory  for  Eugenics,  and  the  research  work  in  America 
and  the  continent,  are  fully  dealt  with.  Mendel  and  his  inquiry  into  the 
laws  governing  heredity  are  exhaustively  explained  by  means  of  tables 
and  striking  illustrations  from  nature. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICA.  Vol  VII,  1914-1915.  Chicago,  HI.,  A.  L. 
Marquis  Company.    Price  $5.00. 

This  annual  volume  has  made  a  place  for  itself  in  libraries,  schools, 
newspaper  offices,  business  houses  and  homes,  all  over  the  land.  It  is  as 
necessary  as  a  dictionary  or  directory  and  is  always  welcomed  as  an  old 
friend.  It  contains  2888  pages  and  your  name  should  be  in  it,  gentle 
reader.  If  it  is,  of  course  you  will  want  the  book.  If  it  is  not,  get  busy 
and  write  the  publishers  for  the  proper  blanks. 

COMMERCIAL  WORK  AND  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS.  By  Jeannette 
Eaton  and  Bertha  M.  Stevens.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.50. 

The  material  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book  was  gathered  un- 
d^r  the  auspices  of  the  Co-operative  Employment  Bureau  for  Girls,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  now  called  "The  Girls'  Bureau."    This  organization  haa  three 
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lines  of  chief  actiyity, — employment,  recreation  and  sayings.  Tlie  book 
is  valuable  alike  to  those  who  are  trying  to  discoTer  the  best  edncatlonal 
plan  for  preparing  the  host  of  girls  who  are  seeking  or  who  will  seek 
remunerative  work, — and  to  the  girls  themselves,  any  and  every  one  of 
whom  would  be  greatly  profited  l^  the  perusal  of  its  pages. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  THE  KEYSTONE.  A  short  history.  By  Samuel 
Whitaker  Pennypacker,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  1903  to  1907.  Philadel- 
phia.   Christopher  Sower  Company. 

Does  the  reader  of  this  brief  review  know  why  the  aborigines  of 
America  were  called  "Indians"?  Does  he  know  that!  the  Indians  bad  a 
civilization  of  their  own  and  a  real  and  uplifting  religion  before  the  white 
men  came  to  these  shores  Does  he  know  how  William  Penn  came  to  be 
a  Quaker  and  what  this  was  to  mean  to  the  early  and  the  later  life  of 
this  country?  Does  he  know  who  were  the  first  opponents  of  slavery  in 
the  new  world  and  how  they  expressed  their  convictions?  All  these  things 
and  a  multitude  of  other  interesting  and  inspiring  facts,  experiences  .\nd 
consequences  are  related  in  this  charming  volume.  The  narrative  is  the 
more  enthralling  because  it  is  concrete  and  full  of  local  color.  It  is  an 
admirable  text  book  for  a  history  class  anjrwhere;  for  the  events  de- 
scribed though  chiefly  happening  in  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  local- 
ities had  far  reaching  relations  to  the  entire  country  and  our  whole  his- 
tory. The  volume  would  make  an  admirable  introductory  book  by  means 
of  which  to  interest  a  class  in  the  study  of  general  history.  Its  chap- 
ters are  as  thrilling  as  a  novel  and  prove  the  contention  that  "fact  is 
stranger  than  fiction." 

The  author  was  well  qualified  for  his  task  and  has  made  a  history 
which  is  widely  used  in  the  state  whose  beginnings  and  later  develop- 
ments he  so  vividly  describes ;  and  it  will  find  a  field  of  usefulness,  we  are 
sure,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAWING.  By  S.  Polak  and  H.  C.  Quilter.  IM 
pages,  diagrams  and  plates.  Warwick  A  York,  Inc.,  Publishers,  Baltimore. 
Price  85  cents. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  modem  educational  policy  is  the  importance 
attached  to  eificient  hand  and  eye  training  as  an  essential  factor  in  men- 
tal development.,  The  most  important  subject  in  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion lis  drawing,  and  accordingly  for  sometime  past  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject.  The  result 
of  this  investigation  has  been  largely  to  discredit  the  stereotyped  methods 
of  work.  The  old  free  hand  copy  and  geometrical  model  are  fast  dis- 
appearing and  pupils  are  set  to  study  real  things.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  book  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the  principles  by  which  teachers 
should  be  grujded  and  of  the  various  methods  of  work,  old  and  new,  wliicli' 
pAn  be  usefully  employed. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ORAL  ENGLISH.  By  Emma  MiUer  Boleniufl. 
Professor  of  English  and  History,  Boanoke  Woman's  College,  Salem,  Va. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  teaching  of  oral  English  has  not  had  sufficient  recognition  or 
place  in  the  schools,  particularly  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  study  of 
rhetoric  is  made  the  study  of  composition;  oral  composition  has  been 
observed  in  the  daily  practice  of  speaking  the  necessary  words  in  the 
classroom.  This  practical  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  remarkably  success- 
ful experience  in  teaching  large  classes  of  pupils  to  speak  their  mother 
tongue  with  fluency  and  precision.  It  gives  methods  and  devices,  and  re- 
lates experiences  that  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  every  teacher 
of  English.    A  wide  welcome  should  await  this  most  excellent  book. 


TITLE8,  AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW 

IN  EDUCATION. 

FROM   THE  J.   B.    LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

LIpplncott's  New  Picture  Composition  Book.  By  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  A.  M.. 
Lltt.  D.     Price  60  cents  net. 

LIpplncott's  Fifth  Reader.  By  Homer  P.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Scbopls. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Elizabeth  Lewis. 

Wonderland  Stories  Simplified.  By  Elizabeth  Lewis,  one  yolume.  Illustrated. 
Price  60  cents. 

Agriculture  and  Life.  A  text  book  for  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Reading 
circles.     By  Arthur  D.  Cromwell,  M.  Ph.,  Farm  Manual  Series. 

Msthods  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  By  B.  L.  Kemp,  Sc.  D.,  Lltt 
D..  LIpplncott's  Educational  Series.  ,  Edited  by  Martin  Q.  Brum- 
baugh, A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

FROM   RAND-McNALLY  A  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Sunbonnet  Babies  In  Holland,  richly  illustrated.     Price  50  cents. 

FROM   HARPER  A  BROTHER,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Victors  of  Peace.  By  F.  J.  Gould,  School  Edition.    Price  60  cents. 
When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    By  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States.    Price  60  cents. 

FROM    THE   MACMILLAN    COMPANY,    NEW   YORK    CITY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fossils.    By  Henrey  Woodbum  Shlmer,  A.  M., 

Ph.  D.    Price  $2.40. 
Enallsh  Composition  for  College  Women.     By  Elizabeth  Moore,  Ph.  M.,   Dora 

QUbert  Tompkins,  A.  M.,  Mildred  MacLean,  A.  M.,  &S8t.  professors 

of  English  at  Iowa  State  College.     Price  11.26. 
How  to  Teach  American  History.    By  John  W.  Wayland,  Ph.  D.,  State  Normal 

Schbol,   Harrisonburg,  Va.     Price  $1.10. 
The  Oerm-Cell  Cycle  in  Animals.    By  Robert  W.  Hegner,  Ph.  D.    The  University 

of  Michigan.    Price  11.75. 
Indian  Legends.    Stories  of  America  before  Columbus.    By  Margaret  Bemij«ter. 

Price  40  cents. 
Stories  of  the  Qoiden  Age.    By  Mary  Oooch  Anderson.    Price  40  cents. 

FHQM  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Individual  Differences  In  Ability  and  Improvement  and  their  Correlations.    By 

J.' Crosby  Chapman,  B.  A.,  D.  Sc,  Ph.  D.     Price  75  cents. 
Tssobers'   Marks.     By  Prederick  James  Kelly,  Ph.   D.     Price  $1.60. 
Functional  Periodicity.    An  experimental  study  of  the  mental  and  motor  abilities 
of  women   during   menstruation.     By   Leta  Stetter   Holllngsworth. 
Ph.  D.    Price  $1.00. 

Human  Infancy.    Bv  1 , ,  .  ^,  ^ 

Stanford  University.  Frios 


The  Recapitulation  Theory  and  Human  infancy.    By  Percy  IS.  Davidson,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Xeland  ""^ — ^ — '  ""-' '"-    '^* 


11.00. 
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A  Comparatlvt  Study  of  th«  lntdlllgeno«  of  Dollnquont  Qlrls.    By  Augusta  F. 

Bronner,  Ph.  D.    Price  |l.OO. 
Educa^onal  .Pfychology.     Briofer  Course.     By  ESdward  U  Thorndlke,  FrofeaMT 

of  Educational  Psychology  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Price  12.00. 
The  CItlnese  System  of  Public  Education.    By  Ping  Wen  Kuo,  Ph.  D.,  Price  |1.S0. 
■dueatlonal  Guidance.    An  experimental  study  in  the  analysis  andpredlctlon  of 

ability  of  high  school  pupils.    By  Truman  Lee  Kelley*  Ph.  D.,  Culver 

Military  Academy.     Price  $2.00. 

FROM  THE  AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Foundations  of  Chemistry.    ByA.  A.  Blanchard,  Ph.  D.  and  F.  B.  Wade,  B.  & 

A  Civic  Biology.    By  George  w.  Hunter,  A.  M. 

A  Review  of  Algebra.    By  Romeyn  Henry  Rivenburg,  A.  M. 

Harsy's  French  Anecdotes.  Price  40  cents. 

Francois'  Alternate  French  Composition.    Price  26  cents. 

Harris'  German  Qrammar.    Price  $1.00. 

Trusoott  A  Smith's  German  Composition.    Price  50  cents. 

Stem  A  Arrowsmith's  Deutschen  Dorfern.    Price  86  cents. 

Decker  A  Marklsch's  Deutschland.    Price  64  cents. 

Varney's  8tory  Plays.  8  volumes.    Price  82  oenta 

Puroell's  Stories  of  Kentucky.    Price  66  cents. 

White's  Pantomime  Primer.    Price  24  oents. 

Wilklns's  Weaver's  Children.    Price  86  cents. 

Webster  A  Coe's  Tales  from  Scott.    Price  60  cents. 

Blanchard  A  Wade's  Chemistry.    Price  11.26. 

Hunter's  Civic  Biology.    Price  11.26. 

Rivenburg's  Review  of  Algebra.     Price  86  cents. 

Smiley  A  Storke's  First  Year  Latin  Course. 

Riess  A  Janes'  Caesar  Books  I  and  II. 

Bricker's  AgrlcultursI  Education.  Price  80  cents. 

Leonard  A  Fuess's  H.  S.  Spelling  Book.  Price  20  cents 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

First  Book  for  Itailens.    By  Bernard  H.  Burke.  B.  SS.  Babb  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

Cards  to  Accompany  Language  Games  for  all  Grades.  By  Alhambra  O.  I>emias> 
Principai  Washington  School,  Winona,  Minn..  Beckley-Cardy  Co., 
Chicago,  IlL 

The  Oberlehrer.  A  study  of  the  social  and  professional  evolution  of  the  Qerman 
Schoolmaster.  By  William  Setchel  Learned,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Essentials  of  English  Speech  and  Literature.  By  Frank  H.  Vlsetelly,  Lltt  D., 
Li.  Ik  D.,  Funk  A  Wagnails  Company.    Price  11.50. 

The  Good  News  of  the  Spiritual  Realm.  By  Dwiffht  Goddard.  Published  by  the 
author  at  Ann  Arbor.    Price  $1.00. 

Allusions,  Words  snd  Phrases  that  Should  be  Known  and  Where  to  Find  Them. 
Compiled  especially  for  high  and  Normal  school  students.  By  Flor- 
ence M.  Hopkins,  Librarian  Detroit  Central  Hiffh  SchooL 

Qrammar  for  Thinkers.  By  True  W.  White,  M.  A.,  The  Teachers'  Bkchance, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Periodical  Notes. 

The  vrosMM'sJEfimMOMHipaalofifor  Kay  it  a  Romance  Number  and  to  full  of  jrood  ste 
rise.  In  the  CountntSid^  MatMuOfikiB  for  Hay  there  to  a  eharmtaig  article  by  GouitaiMS 
D'Atcy  Hackay  on  The  Home  Pageant;  How  to  Stace  It.  Another  notable  article  la  thto 
number  describee  two  ways  in  whioh  sohooto  serre  a  •uborbaa  oommunltgr.  One  of  tliees 
wais  to  by  taking  housemaids  from  the  homes  of  the  town  and  training  them  lo  do  better 
work.  TkA  AtUaUie  MotUJd^  for  April  opens  with  an  article  by  President  Eaisritas  Chaitas 
W.  Bllot  on  **  National  Bffloiency  Best  I>eTSloped  under  Free  GoTemments. '  * 

Th9Jottrrud<(f  the  American  M«moalJMm>ekMimbMmti&nAmpni^ 
spread  tendency  in  the  United  States  toward  the  eKtension  of  eompetiuVe  athletics  la 
schools.  These  oontenttons  are  shared  by  Buiopeaa  authorities  to  whom  the  qussttoa  of 
permitting  studenM  of  Tsrions  ages  to  engage  in  oompetitlTe  sports  hssbeen  snbmlttsd  by 
tbib  Prussian  goremment.  A  committee  appointed  to  iuTeetigate  a  plan  for  dtoootering 
athletie  *•  talent  > '  in  the  high  scheoto  and  unlTenitles  ooatend  that  any  system  of  athlstles 
whioh  finds  IM  best  ezpressien  hi  competition  and  has  as  lu  chief  end  the|iieTelopaieBtof 
athletic  supremaey,  falls  to  meet  the  real  hygtonio  needs  of  youlh  and  to  serrs  tot  ths 
proper  peizeotton  of  the  body. 
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A  Splendid  New  Book  for  Eyening  Schools 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Government 

and 
Institutions 

A  MANUAL  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

FOR 

YOUNG  AMERICANS  AND  NEW  AMERICANS 

BY 

DANIEL  HOWARD,  A.  M. 

Supermtandent  of  SdiooU  for  Wmdtor  L«ociEt,  Coaneeticut 

PRICE  $L00  POSTPAID 

Sets  forth  in  a  delightful  way  the  things  which  all  young 
people,  whether  native  or  foreign  bom,  should  know  about  our 
country,  its  HLstoryf  In^tutions,  LiiwSf  Go^oins  and  Oppor- 
tunities. Fully  illustrated  and  dioroughly  teachable.  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  should  examine  this  volume  with  a  view 
to  introdudion.     Correspondence  Solicited. 

"  The  text-book  on  Anerican  HUtory,  Goyeramtnt  md  InttltatUme  which  you  have  prepared, 
hat  been  in  uie  in  the  evening  school  syttem  of  Hartford,  and  teachers  who  have  instmcted  classes 
of  foreigners  in  the  duties  of  American  citizenship  are  much  pleased  with  the  book  and  give  it  the 
highest  praise.  It  is  simple  and  direct,  the  expUinatioas  fit  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
altogether  the  book  is  unusually  adaptable  to  those  teachers  who  are  looking  for  a  good  text-book 
in  civics." 

THOMAS  S.  WEAVER, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  The  material  is  well  balanced  and  just  the  thing  for  night  school.  You  have  had  to  condense 
a  great  deal  of  material  in  a  small  compass,  and  I  think  you  have  done  it  with  excellent  discrimi- 
nation.*' WILLIAM  P.  KELLY, 

Head  Master,  Rutgers  Preparatory  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

"  It  seems  so  excellent  that  I  would  like  to  try  it  at  oar  Camp  School. ' ' 

J.  N.  CAMPBELL, 
Secretary,  Education  Committee,  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants. 
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Books  on  Play  and  Education 

Play  in  Education 

By  JOSEPH  LSB 
Autlior  of  CoDstracHvt  an4  Prevcadvc  PhUaBChfopf. 

Cloth,  8to.    XXm+SOO  palM.  $1.50 

Play  in  Education  is  a  discussion  of  the  position  and  influence  of  play  In  the 
life  of  the  child,  based  primarily  on  his  nature  and  his  needs.  From  the  questions 
of  the  child,  the  book  proceeds  to  larger  social  questions. 

The  book  points  out  that  the  play  of  children  and  the  highest  eiqiression  of  our 
grown-up  life  are  in  truth  the  same  and  shows  the  vital  rdation  of  well-directed 
leisure  to  an  ideal  scheme  of  education.  The  work  contains  practical  suggestions 
to  parents  and  teachers. 

The  treatment  of  the  book  is  constructive  and  is  original  both  in  the  material 
offered  for  consideration  and  in  the  style,  the  chief  characteristics  of  which  are 
directness,  force,  and  a  strain  of  humor  throughout. 

Education  Through  Play 

By  HKNRV  S.  CURTIS,  PH.D. 

Former  Secretary  of  The  Playjrruuad  Association  of  America  and  Supervisor  of  The  Piaygrooads  of 

the  District  of  Columbia;  Author  of  The  Practical  Conduct  of  Play;  Lecturer 

on  Recreation  and  Other  Social  Topica. 

ReHuIar  editioD,  lioeD  cloth,  lettered  in  gold,  12mo,  III.,  XX+360  pales,  $LSO 
Educational  edition  for  use  in  lohooli,  cloth,  12aio,  III.,  XX+360  pa^es,  $1.25 

Education  Through  Play  is  intended  especially  for  teachers  and  students  of 
education,  and  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  play  as  connected  with  the  schools. 

The  term  play  is  used  in  the  large  sense,  as  the  volume  deals  not  only  with  the 
play  of  children,  but  also  with  athletics  in  high  schools  and  social  centers,  and  with 
the  training  of  workers. 

The  Practical  C!onduct  of  Play 

By  HENRY  S.  CURTIS 
(In  preparation) 

The  Practical  Conduct  oj  Play  is  intended  to  reach  two  classes  of  peoi>le :  first 
and  primarily,  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  organization  of  play,  whether 
as  parents,  teachers,  playground  directors  or  supervisors;  and  second,  recreation 
commissions,  playground  associations,  plpyground  committees,  and  other  groups  who 
are  interested  in  promoting,  organizing  or  maintaining  playground  systems. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  may  serve  as  a  helpful  guide  for  those  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  playground  positions,  and  as  a  practical  manual  for  workers  on  the 
playgrounds.  To  this  end  the  aim  has  been  everywhere  to  give  definite  and  detailed 
information  and  suggestions  such  as  can  be  easily  followed  and  will  be  helpful'in 
the  study  and  work  of  the  director. 

Cotreapondence  cordially  invited 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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Character,    A  Neglected  College  Entrance 
Requirement 

By  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  Dean  of  Bowdoin  College. 

"JN  the  development  of  character  the  school  teacher 
has  far  more  influence  than  the  college  professor. 
Since  the  student  enters  college  with  habits  formed 
and  with  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics  well 
developed,  it  is  important  that  school  and  college 
should  both  pay  more  heed  to  character  during  the 
transitional  period.  "To  prepare  a  boy  for  college 
examinations  is  easy",  says  Dean  Briggs;  "to  pre- 
pare him  for  college  is  a  different  proposition."  In  these  muck- 
raking days  let  us  not,  however,  forget  that  to  a  certain  extent 
character  is  an  entrance  requirement  now.  Every  good  college 
insists  that  testimonials  of  good  character  must  be  presented  be- 
fore certificates  of  admission  are  granted ;  yet  this  requirement  is 
too  often  interpreted  in  a  purely  formal  way.  Colleges,  to  be 
sure,  often  receive  letters  from  principals  and  teachers  describing 
in  some  detail  the  character  of  the  boys  sent  up ;  and  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  in  many  cases  the  dean  or  the  committee  on  ad- 
mission knows  a  good  deal  about  the  school  careers  of  incoming 
freshmen.  Too  frequently,  however,  principals,  instead  of  writ- 
ing frankly  about  the  character  and  the  weaknesses  of  their  stu- 
dents content  themselves  with  the  colorless  phrase  "satisfactory" 
or  "good",  or  "excellent."  And  too  many  college  officials  accept 
freshmen  without  too  precise  inquiry.  In  my  experience  at 
Bowdoin  1  College  I  have  known  of  but  one  instance  where  a  prin- 
cipal withheld  a  certificate  of  character — a  statement  be  it  re- 
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membered  that  insures^  or  should  insure,  that  the  boy  is  morally 
as  well  as  intellectually,  prepared  to  take  up  college  work;  and 
this  boy  eventually  got  to  college.  The  case  suggests  the  amazing 
virtue  of  American  youth,  the  wide  charity  of  the  American 
schoolmaster,  the  careless  eagerness  of  the  American  college  to 
get  students.  Both  school  and  college  to  a  certain  extent  n^lect 
character. 

Few  college  officials  would  deny  that  there  are  boys  in  our  col- 
leges today  who  are  much  better  fitted  for  other  tasks;  most 
school  teachers  tell  us  that  despite  the  many  and  wide  opportuni- 
ties today  offered,  there  are  many  boys  of  sturdy  habits,  of  ambi- 
tion and  of  industry  in  our  public  schools  who  do  not  get  to  col- 
lege. Possibly  a  readjustment  might  come  through  paying  more 
heed  to  character  as  an  entrance  requirement  The  problem  is 
no  doubt  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  constituency  ^m  which 
college  students  are  drawn  has  changed  much  of  recent  years.  The 
majority  of  men  and  women  in  our  colleges  today  do  not  come  from 
homes  of  as  much  culture  and  intellectual  background  as  was  the 
case  in  the  early  history  of  our  American  institutions.  The  av- 
erage college  undergraduate  does  not,  it  seems,  have  the  earnest- 
ness and  the  ambition  of  his  predecessors  of  fifty  years  ago  when 
many  a  boy  who  went  to  college  fully  intended  to  make  his  col- 
lege career  a  stepping-stone  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
To  make  sure  that  with  increasing  members  the  quality  is  not 
lowered,  to  take  measures  that  in  the  wonderful  democratization 
of  the  college  the  product  is  not  diluted;  to  see  to  it  that  the 
many  graduates  of  our  colleges  today  do  not  fall  below  their  far 
fewer  predecessors  in  character  and  in  intellectual  attainment; 
these  are  measures  worthy  of  the  deepest  study. 

The  college  has  the  distinct  duty  of  so  administering  its  system 
of  admission  that  no  worthy,  ambitious  student  of  sound  character 
shall  be  excluded.  The  present  methods  of  admission  were  doubt- 
less devised  with  that  end  in  view ;  and  yet  in  all  of  them  are  grave 
defects.  Colleges  that  insist  on  entrance  examinations  of  high 
grade  believe  that  the  very  necessity  of  passing  such  examina- 
tions insures  an  entering  class  of  hi^  character  because  tested  in 
ability  and  industry.  Yet  such  examinations  may  be  passed 
through  tlie  aid  of  tutors  and  cramming  schools  by  boys  whose 
brains  and  character  are  no  stronger  than  those  of  their  poorer 
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mates  who  have  no  chance  to  be  forced  hj  hot-house  methods.  Col- 
leges that  accept  certificates  believe  that  in  putting  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  principal  who  theoreticallj  knows  most  about  his 
own  pupils,  they  will  only  receive  boys  of  ability  and  character. 
The  certificate  system,  as  administered  by  our  own  New  England 
Board,  works  well,  but  apparently  all  principals  do  not  live  up  to 
the  high  requirements  and  ambitions  of  the  board.  Too  often 
principals  adapt  their  recommendations  to  the  rank,  irrespective 
of  the  character,  of  applicants.  Boys  are  sometimes  denied  certi- 
ficates when  their  ranks  are  just  below  the  standards  set  and  their 
characters  high:  and  boys  are  sometimes  given  certificates  when 
their  ranks  are  high  and  their  characters  fiighty.  Again  the 
method  of  admission  by  personal  interview  is  obviously  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  although  it  may  work  well  locally;  an  attempt 
to  estimate  the  character  of  an  incoming  student  by  a  few  minutes 
of  conversation,  even  when  supplemented  by  letters,  implies  too 
much  knowledge  of  human  nature  on  the  part  of  the  examining 
officer. 

In  some  colleges  where  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  classes 
may  soon  become  a  real  issue,  it  has  been  su^ested  that  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  selection  of  Rhodes  Scholars  might  profit- 
ably be  imitated.  A  system  of  examinations  given  by  some  cen- 
tralized board  and  no  more  severe  than  the  responsions  at  Oxford, 
mig^t  be  supplemented  by  recommendations  from  a  committee  in 
each  community  that  should  pass  on  the  general  qualifications  of 
the  applicant  to  pursue  a  college  course.  Such  a  committee  would 
inquire  into  a  boy's  standing  in  his  school,  into  his  character, 
into  his  athletic  and  other  interests,  into  his  hopes  and  ambitions. 
Under  such  a  scheme,  character  would  become  a  very  important 
entrance  requirement 

No  matter  what  machinery  is  devised,  it  will  surely  creak  after 
some  use.  The  whole  question  of  the  proper  estimate  of  char- 
acter can  perhaps  be  best  dealt  with  informally.  The  greater  re- 
sponsibility must  by  assumed  by  the  schooL  The  task  increases 
in  difficulty  each  year.  In  the  main  the  school  has  been  doing 
nfoble  work.  But  in  the  development  of  diaracter  there  is  still 
something  to  seek.  College  teachers  who  have  most  to  do  with 
freshmen  classes  often  have  asserted  that  the  present-day  gradu- 
ates of  our  public  schools  are  more  alert,  more  interested  in  gen- 
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era!  matten,  more  men  and  women  of  the  world  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  that  thej  are  lets  thoron^  leBS  fond  of  books,  less  self- 
reliant.  In  the  derebpnient  of  character,  school  men  should  not 
forget  the  witty  remark  that  the  trouble  with  our  schools  today 
is  that  there  is  too  much  teaching  and  too  little  studying.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  with  the  American  reverence  for  '^the  man  on 
the  job''  and  with  the  American  intolerance  for  a  person  who  is 
not  industrious  we  all  have  a  very  charitable  attitude,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  our  European  brothers,  for  the  student  who 
rarely,  if  ever,  studies.  Hard  study  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
handmaidens  to  sound  character.  The  school  cannot  devebp 
character  as  it  should,  though  industry  and  through  study,  unless 
it  has  the  generous  support  of  the  community. 
^^  Another  defect  of  character  in  too  many  graduates  of  our 
^schools  lies  in  die  lack  of  a  hi^  sense  of  honor.  No  doubt  in 
late  years  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of  our 
high  schools.  But  in  work,  as  in  sport,  there  are  still  too  many 
boys  who  use  questionable  methods  '^to  get  by";  too  few  who  in 
the  fine  words  of  Henry  Newboldt  wish 

^To  set  the  cause  above  renown 
To  love  the  game  beyond  the  prize." 

Honor  cannot  be  formally  taught,  nor  can  it  be  inculcated  by  any 
system.  But  the  fact  that  so  many  college  students  take  lightly 
the  appropriation  of  another's  work,  particularly  if  a  writteUi 
outside  task,  is  to  a  degree  an  indictment  of  the  tone  that  pre- 
vails in  the  high  schools.  The  prevalence  of  copying  in  the  lower 
grades  leads  on  to  slack  habits  in  the  hig^  schooL  Many,  prob- 
ably most,  of  our  high  school  students  would  not  stoop  to  do  a  low 
or  ignoble  thing;  but  there  are  some  who  have  a  class  code  of 
ethics  and  who  do  not  look  with  severity  on  cheating.  The  com- 
munity should  realize  that  a  low  tone  in  the  public  school  is  sure 
to  breed  citizens  whose  political  ideals  are  liable  to  be  practical 
andselfisL 

Thus  the  college  should  search  its  own  heart  to  make  sure  that 
its  methods  of  admission  on  the  intellectual  side  are  not  cumber- 
some and  are  not  excluding  boys  and  girls  of  sound  character 
whose  training  may  not  have  been  entirely  regular;  and  that  it 
pays  due  regard  to  the  character  of  all  applicants  for  admission. 
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The  school^  bearing  the  greater  burden^  must  do  even  more  than 
is  being  done  today  to  develop  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  an  eager- 
ness for  hard  intellectual  work.  Both  school  and  oolite  should 
reaUze  that  the  main  idea  is  one — ^in  the  words  of  one  of  the  wisest 
of  college  teachers — ^'to  make  character  and  to  make  character 
more  efficient  through  knowledge."  Some  day  or  other,  per- 
haps, we  shall  realize  that  if  we  wish  to  lay  the  surest  foundation 
for  a  useful  career  in  college  and  elsewhere,  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  character  as  an  important  college  entrance  requirement. 
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Bt  Otis  E.  Bandaix,  Dsait  of  Bbowk  Univsbbity 

ANY  notions  prevail  regarding  the  meaning  of  the 

Mterm  ^'education".  The  word  ''education"  refers 
both  to  the  process  and  to  the  result  of  trainings 
and  there  is  a  tenden<gr  in  our  eagerness  to  secure 
results  to  overlook  the  significance  of  detail  in  the 
process.  We  are  inclined  to  forget  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  result  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
"^  nature  of  the  process.  Let  us  consider  some  fea- 
tures of  the  process  and  determine  whether  certain  dianges  here 
may  not  tend  to  produce  more  satisfactory  results. 

To  many  nunds  this  process  of  education  has  reference  to 
mental  training  only.  To  them  the  sole  function  of  school  and 
college  is  to  provide  the  most  acceptable  means  for  intellectual 
growth  and  development.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  college 
has  a  much  greater  mission  than  this.  The  function  of  the  col- 
lege is  to  prepare  men  to  meet  efficiently  the  duties  of  life  and 
therefore  must  furnish  something  more  than  intellectual  training. 
Mere  intelligence  will  avail  little  without  health  of  body  and 
strength  of  character.  Long  years  of  study  in  school  and  college 
may  not  produce  men  of  power  and  influence  and  will  not  unless 
through  this  training  has  come  breadth  of  vision  and  soundness  of 
judgment  Scholastic  honors  and  academic  degrees  are  mere  or- 
naments unless  accompanied  with  true  notions  concerning  duty 
and  obligation.  The  college,  therefore,  has  a  greater  task  than 
simply  to  conduct  certain  specified  exercises  laid  down  by  pre- 
scribed curricula.  She  must  study  carefully  the  nature  and  needs 
of  the  students  for  whom  these  exercises  are  prescribed.  She  must 
through  the  recitation  and  the  lecture  and  by  many  other  agen- 
cies, impart  that  breadth  of  training  which  shall  produce  all- 
xound  workmen  for  the  varied  branches  of  labor  into  which  stu- 
dents  are  likely  to  be  called. 

We  venture  to  ask  the  question,  is  the  college  then  fully  meet* 
ing  her  obligations ;  is  she  not  overlooking  certain  easential  fea* 
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tures  in  the  education  of  the  young  men  of  this  generation  ?  At 
the  very  outset  are  we  not  deceiying  ourselves  by  assuming  that 
we  can  detect  a  student's  readiness  for  college  work  by  the  stan- 
dards which  we  set  up'  for  admission.  The  applicant  is  called 
upon  to  pass  certain  tests  given  in  connection  with  the  work  which 
he  has  done  in  preparatory  school^  and  yet  the  passing  of  these 
teflfts  does  not  necessarily  show  that  he  has  thorou^y  digested  the 
meaning  of  the  work  which  he  has  done,  nor  does  it  indicate  that 
he  has  assumed  the  proper  attitude  toward  work  or  acquired 
proper  notions  concerning  methods  of  study. 

Should  we  not  subject  our  young  men  to  a  much  more  thorough 
and  comprehensive  examination,  reaching  outside  the  lines  of 
study  which  they  have  persued?  Should  we  not  test  their  ma- 
turity their  physical  and  moral  strength?  Should  we  not  look 
into  a  man's  history  and  try  to  learn  something  of  his  temper  and 
tendencies  ?  There  are  experiences  and  influences  outside  of  the 
schoolroom  which  play  a  large  part  in  a  student's  preparation  for 
college,  and  no  examining  board  can  safely  overlook  them*  If  more 
stress  were  laid  upon  these  features,  we  would  have  a  better 
knowledge  than  we  now  have  concerning  the  qualifications  and 
the  needs  of  our  students. 

We  should  make  radical  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  students  take  up  in  college  during  the  Freshman  year.  At 
present  this  work  is  largely  a  continuation  of  that  which  they 
have  been  doing  in  preparatory  school.  It  is  uninteresting,  unin- 
spiring, and  such  as  to  give  the  student  the  notion  that  the  college 
is  little  more  than  an  advanced  high  schooL  The  sudden  jump 
from  the  rigid  requirements  and  constant  surveillance  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  to  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  the  college  encour- 
ages habits  of  laziness,  procrastination,  and  carelessness,  which 
are  fatal  to  success  in  college  and  in  business. 

We  should  raise  the  passing  grade  on  work  presented  for  admis- 
sion and  on  work  done  for  the  degrees.  When  a  student  is  al- 
lowed to  pass  a  course  by  securing  a  grade  of  60%,  he  assume^ 
and  justly,  too,  that  the  department  is  satisfied  with  this  grade 
of  work,  and  this  forms  dangerously  low  ideals  concerning  the 
quality  of  all  kinds  of  work. 

Colleges  should  lay  more  stress  upon  punctuality  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  performance  of  required  work.    It  is  to  be  expected 
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that  the  Btudents  will  prefer  to  give  their  first  attention  to  that 
which  interests  them  most,  and  this  is  not  always  the  regular  col- 
lege work.  The  result  is,  unless  rigid  rules  are  enforced,  that 
the  regular  work  is  put  oflF  so  long  that  it  must  be  done  hastily 
and  necessarily  carelessly  and  superficially.  Many  of  the  fail- 
ures in  college  are  due  almost  entirely  to  unwilliDgness  on  the 
part  of  the  student  to  meet  punctually  the  assigned  tasks  of  the 
departments.  To  accept  work  which  the  students  themselves 
know  is  poorly  done  or  to  tolerate  habits  of  procrastination  and 
superficiality  is  to  ^ve  wrong  impressions  concerning  the  atti- 
tude of  the  world  toward  the  work  which  these  men  must  do  after 
leaving  college.  The  scholastic  standards  should  be  set  so  high 
and  regulations  governing  the  prompt  performance  of  work  should 
be  so  rigidly  enforced  that  the  students  shall  know  at  the  very  out- 
set of  their  course  that  only  by  putting  forth  their  best  effort  and 
by  {Ittending  most  regularly  to  daily  tasks  can  they  hope  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  departments.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
give  the  students  true  notions  concerning  the  importance  of  their 
intellectual  tasks  and  true  notions  regarding  the  severity  of  the 
demands  which  will  be  made  upon  them  in  later  life. 

Preparatory  schools  and  colleges  render  too  much  assistance  in 
the  classroom  work.  Students  are  not  forced  to  rely  enough  upon 
themselves  and  their  own  resources.  The  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  investigation  are  laid  out  so  definitely  and  so  explicitly 
that  there  is  little  encouragement  for  originality  or  independence 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  result  is  that  when 
graduates  are  called  upon  to  assume  responsible  positions,  instead 
of  relying  upon  their  own  strength  as  they  will  soon  learn  they 
must,  they  instinctively  look  about  for  some  one  to  guide  and 
encourage  them. 

Colleges  discourage  the  development  of  character  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  by  rendering  scholarship  aid  in  the  form  of  gifts. 
Financial  assistance  should  alws^ys  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
and  the  student  should  be  educated  to  make  it  his  duty  to  return 
the  full  amount  to  the  college  at  his  earliest;^  opportunity. 

We  allow  athletic  activities  to  occupy  too  prominent  a  place  in 
the  school  and  college  world.  A  situation  for  which  the  public  is 
more  responsible  than  the  college.  There  is  no  feature  of  school 
or  college  life  in  which  the  public  shows  more  interest  than  in 
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athletics.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising,  since  this  feature  of  col- 
lege activity  is  always  before. the  public  eye  and  there  seem  to  be 
no  channels  through  which  other  forms  of  college  work  are 
brought  so  effectiyely  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  important  place  which  athletics  occupy  in  certain  institu- 
tions may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  authorities  find  themselves 
powerless  in  their  attempts  to  hold  the  men  to  their  classroom  en- 
gagements on  the  days  on  which  athletic  contests  occur.  Students 
are  under  the  impression  that  they  are  lacking  in  collie  spirit 
and  are  disloyal  to  their  college  if  they  do  not  show  superior  in- 
terest in  that  which  is  apparently  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
those  interested  in  the  college. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  under  such  influences  the  incoming 
49tudent  is  led  to  lay  undue  emphasis  upon  those  phases  of  his  col- 
lege course  which  are  temporary  and  transient  and  to  neglect  those 
tasks  for  which  he  supposedly  comes  to  college  and  which  bear  so 
vitally  upon  his  life  work. 

Students  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  gain  recognition 
through  athletics  are  expected  to  take  active  part  in  one  or  more 
of  the  many  other  forms  of  college  activity.  Fraternities  have 
little  use  for  the  man  who  neglects  any  opportunity  for  winning 
prominent  positions  in  the  various  student  organizations.  The 
struggle  at  periods  along  these  lines  is  so  intense  that  students  find 
little  time  for  their  regular  college  duties. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  beneficial  training  to  be  derived  from 
participation  in  the  various  forms  of  non-athletic  activity,  train- 
ing which  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  men  in  later  life.  The 
misfortune  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  student  is  not  taught  to  differ- 
"Cntiate  between  primary  and  secondary  values,  is  not  taught  that  a 
man  must  give  his  first  attention  to  those  tasks  which  bear  most 
directly  upon  his  success  in  life. 

Colleges  should  do  more  toward  the  education  of.  students 
along  the  lines  of  etiquette.  The  bearing  and  conduct  of  many 
students  upon  the  campus,  at  the  table,  and  in  the  drawing  room 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  There  are  many  men  who  win  our 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys  and  our  academic  degrees  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  simple  forms  of  social  etiquette.  The  attitude  of 
fiome  students  towards  the  president  and  senior -members  of 
the  faculty,  their  bearing  in  the  presence  of  hostess,  and  their  gen- 
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eral  conduct  in  the  presence  of  jonng  ladies,  indicate  total  ab- 
sence of  those  finer  sensibilities  and  feelings  which  we  have  a 
rij^t  to  look  for  in  young  men.  It  may  be  said  that  these  things 
should  be  taught  in  the  home,  but  there  are  many  students  who 
come  from  homes  where  such  instruction  was  never  given,  from 
homes  wholly  unfitted  to  give  such  instruction.  No  man's  edu- 
cation is  complete  who  has  not  learned  how  to  conduct  himself 
acceptably  in  the  presence  of  men  and  women  of  culture,  asd 
should  not  be  granted  a  degree  until  he  has. 

Colleges  give  too  little  attention  to  the  physical  and  spiritual 
education  of  the  young  men.  The  average  professor  feels  that 
his  tasks  are  completely  done  when  he  has,  throu^  the  medium 
of  the  lecture,  recitation  or  laboratory,  contributed  his  part  toward 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  young  man.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  modem  instructor  to  look  after  the  young  man's 
physical  and  moral  conditions.  These  are  the  duties  of  the  physi- 
cian and  the  clergyman.  Yet  we  have  in  our  classes  many  times 
men  who  even  to  a  casual  observer  are  physically  unfit  for  woric, 
men  who  are  in  danger  of  shattering  body  and  mind,  men  who 
mi^t  be  saved  from  such  disaster  by  the  kindly  advice  which 
officers  of  instruction  who  take  a  personal  interest  in  their  men 
are  perfectly  able  to  give. 

There  are  also  in  our  classes  many  men  whose  spiritual  edu- 
cation has  beai  sadly  neglected,  men  who  are  not  even  aware 
that  there  is  any  part  of  the  being  beyond  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual powers  which  is  to  be  trained. 

Very  erroneous  and  dangerous  ideas  exist  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents, both  in  preparatory  school  and  in  college  concerning  hon- 
esty in  the  performance  of  work.  The  notion  prevails  that  it  is 
no  sin  to  present  as  one's  own  work  that  which  has  been  done  by 
another,  so  long  as  it  is  not  detected  by  the  instructor.  We  de- 
tect now  and  then  in  schools  and  colleges  tendencies  to  petty 
thieving,  tendencies  which  are  sure  to  lead  to  fatal  results  unless 
dealt  with  promptly  and  severely.  These  distorted  notions  fre- 
quently have  their  beginning  in  the  home  where  exists  uncertain 
ideals  concerning  truth  and  honesty  and  where  much  that  is  over- 
looked and  forgiven  in  children  should  be  dealt  with  severely. 
Not  long  ago  a  student  handed  in  a  theme  which  was  plainly  su- 
perior to  anything  which  he  was  able  to  write  alone.    On  investi- 
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gation  it  was  learned  that  the  students  mother  had  done  the 
entire  work  herself  and  had  even  advised  the  student  to  hand  in 
the  theme  as  his  own  work*  I  was  onoe  obliged  to  expel  a  student 
who  admitted  that  he  had  for  a  long  period  been  stealing  money 
and  property  from  his  fellow  students.  His  mother  declared 
the  action  of  the  college  unjust  on  the  ground  that  boys  are  im- 
mature and  irresponsible,  and  should  not  be  dealt  with  too  se- 
verely. These  tendencies,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  home, 
are  not  al^ys  corrected  in  the  preparatory  school,  and  unless 
they  are  eliminated  by  the  college  we  shall  fail  to  perform  gne 
of  the  most  important  tasks  in  the  education  of  young  men.  It 
makes  little  difference  how  extensive  and  thorou^  a  man's  class- 
room training  has  been  or  what  scholastic  honors  he  has  won  if 
he  has  not  learned  how  to  face  the  problems  of  life  squarely  and 
honestly. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  looks  as  if  it  were  the  duty  of  the 
colleges  located  in  large  and  fashionable  dties  to  do  something  to 
check  the  evil  influences  exerted  over  our  students  by  certain 
phases  of  social  life.  The  excessive  use  of  champagne,  late  hours, 
and  the  vulgarity  of  dress,  bearing  and  conversation,  which  are 
features  of  some  of  our  so-called  best  social  functions  are  doing 
much  to  wreck  the  lives  of  some  of  our  best  boys  on  whom  the 
open  influences  for  evil  in  the  cily  would  have  little  effect  Par- 
ents very  frequently  request  that  special  supervision  be  exercised 
over  their  sons  who  are  being  separated  for  the  first  time  from 
parental  guidance,  and  colleges  owe  it  to  these  parents  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  protect  these  sons  from  such  influences  as  tend 
to  drag  them  down. 

There  is  plainly  a  demand  for  a  much  broader  training  than 
the  term  education  ordinarily  implies,  a  training  which  means 
character  building  as  well  as  mind  building,  a  training  which 
means  preparation  for  efficient  workmanship.  Such  training  calls 
for  much  instruction  which  cannot  be  given  through  the  textbook, 
lecture  or  laboratory.  There  are  many  channels,  however,  through 
which  this  great  work  may  be  done.  It  will  not  be  accomplished 
by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  severe  rule  and  regulation. 
True  character  is  not  produced  by  compulsion.  Nor  will  it  be 
accomplished  by  the  guiding  influence  and  condoning  attitude  of 
paternalism.    Hothouse  moral  fibre  will  not  stand  up  under  the 
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stress  of  great  temptation.  There  are  no  oourses  of  study  yet  de- 
vised nor  are  there  likely  to  be,  which  in  themselves  are  going  to 
build  character  in  our  young  men.  Any  plan  vriiieh  mi^t  be 
devised  for  this  purpose  would  fail  absolutely  the  moment  the 
object  of  the  plan  was  discovered.  Character  building  in  the 
young  man  is  accomplished  by  indirect  and  subtle  influences.  ISie 
nature  of  the  work  which  a  man  takes  up  in  college^  the  melhods 
by  which  the  work  is  done,  and  the  standards  of  scholarship  which 
are  set  up  and  maintained  all  play  their  part,  but  the  great  con- 
tributions toward  character  building  are  made  by  those  teachers 
who  throu^  the  influence  of  their-own  lives  and  characters,  who 
by  their  personal  touch  and  magnetism  are  able  to  mould  the  life 
of  the  young  man. 

Such  teachers  are  rare  and  are  not  always  the  men  that  col- 
leges are  searching  for.  Colleges  are  too  frequently  looking  for 
specialists,  men  who  through  investigation  or  publication  have 
won  for  themselves  wide  reputation,  men  who  have  become  so 
completely  absorbed  in  their  special  line  of  work  that  they  have 
lost  touch  with  student  life  and  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
temper,  tendency  and  aspiration  of  young  men.  Such  teachers 
are  consequently  unable  to  contribute  much  towards  a  student's 
education  save  that  which  may  lie  within  their  narrow  provinces. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  value  of  the  specialist  These 
men  render  most  valuable  service  to  their  respective  institutions. 
We  cannot  get  on  without  them.  But  they  are  not  the  men  who 
are  likely  to  make  large  contributions  to  the  general  education  of 
the  average  undergraduate.  The  officer  of  instruction  who  con- 
tributes most  to  the  education  of  youth  is  the  man  who  shows  him- 
self an  active  part  of  the  life  of  the  day,  who  is  in  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  every  movement  intended  for  the  good  and  advance- 
ment of  his  fellow  men.  Too  many  professors  live  in  their  lab- 
oratories and  libraries.  They  know  and  care  too  little  about  out- 
side matters  which  do  not  bear  directly  upon  their  line  of  work. 
They  do  not  always  show  the  snap  and  earnestness  in  their  col- 
lege work  which  die  up-to-date  business  man  shows  in  his  work,  | 
and  therefore  fail  to  stimulate  their  students.                                                   I 

Professors  must  not  give  the  students  to  understand  that  they  I 

have  severed  earthly  connections  and  are  no  longer  a  part  of  j 

humanity.    Not  long  ago  a  professor  in  one  of  our  large  coU^es  ' 
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was  on  his  way  from  his  home  to  the  lecture  room  when  he  sud- 
denly realized  that  he  had  left  his  watch  upon  the  dresser  in  his 
room.  He  hastily  took  the  watch  from  his  pocket  to  see  if  he  had 
time  to  go  back  to  the  house.  Having  satisfied  himself  on  this 
point  he  returned  and  searched  the  room  in  vain  for  the  watch. 
He  then  became  anxious  about  reaching  the  lecture  room  in  time 
to  meet  his  class.  He  consulted  his  watch  again,  hastened  to  the 
college  and  gave  his  lecture,  frequently  referring  to  his  watch 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  that  he  had  it 

Another  professor  called  one  day  at  the  general  delivery  of 
the  post  office  for  his  mail.  When  asked  by  the  clerk  ^^What 
name?"  the  professor  hesitated  for  a  few  moments  and  left  in 
great  embarrassment  without  his  mail.  On  the  way  home  he  met 
an  old  friend  who  in  the  morning  salutation  called  the  professor 
by  name  and  thus  supplied  the  much-needed  word.  The  professor 
thanked  his  friend  heartily  for  the  service  rendered,  and  at  once 
returned  to  the  post  office  and  secured  his  mail  without  difficulty. 
These  are  not  stories, — they  are  facts,  and  indicate  how  far  away 
from  human  affairs  we  may  drift 

We  do  not  foi^t  the  great  work  which  the  colleges  have  done 
and  are  doing  in  the  way  of  education  nor  the  great  contributions 
to  learning  which  have  been  made  by  college  professors.  When 
we  consider  the  shamefully  small  salaries  which  professors  re- 
ceive for  services  rendered,  services  second  in  value  to  none  in 
the  realm  of  human  activity,  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  have 
any  acceptable  institutions  of  learning. 

But  we  cannot  overlook  our  shortcomings  or  fail  to  observe  how 
much  more  the  college  can  do  than  she  is  doing  now  toward  that 
broader  education  of  young  men  which  means  the  building  of 
character  as  well  as  the  building  of  intellect. 

The  educational  problems  which  face  us  are  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous  and  perplexing  and  are  demanding  more  and  more 
of  our  time  and  enei^,  but  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
youthful  material  with  which  we  as  educators  are  today  called 
upon  to  deal  and  the  character  of  the  tasks  and  the  responsibili- 
ties which  these  young  men  are  to  face  in  after  life,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  about  the  important  position  which  character  build- 
ing should  occupy  in  our  plan  of  education. 
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By  Gsosob  B.  Lawbon,  Pkinoipai.  Vbemont  Aoademy. 

'BESENT  DAY  discussions  of  school  men  make  it 
clear  that  the  character  element  in  school  training 
is  the  all  important  element  On  every  side  is  the 
demand  that  the  school  be  made  adequate  to  meet 
this  largest  requirement.  Young  people  in  the 
colleges  are  lacking  in  power  to  righUy  use  un- 
restricted liberty.  Scholastic  failures  are  due  to 
character  failures.  Business  men  join  the  coll^^ 
men  in  demanding  that  the  schools  shall  send  out  those  who  hare 
had  more  than  an  intellectual  or  technical  training. 

Distinctions  between  secular  education  and  religious  education 
are  passing.  The  function  of  all  teaching  is  lifted  into  the  re- 
ligious realnL  The  teacher  is  the  prophet  of  truth  who  transmits 
truth  through  the  refining  fire  of  his  own  personality. 

The  development  of  character  is  the  supreme  opportunity  of 
the  secondary  school. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
high  school  age,  are  in  the  very  formative  and  impressionable 
years.  They  are  more  plastic,  more  responsive  and  more  sus- 
ceptible to  all  influences  than  later  when  habits  become  fixed. 
They  are  imaginative;  they  are  dreamers,  hero^worshippers, 
lovers.  They  are  coming  to  self -discovery.  Their  ambitions  are 
shaping.  Their  ideals  are  becoming  constant  It  is  in  this  period 
they  are  made  or  marred,  intellectually,  morally  and  religiously^ 
In  these  years  of  rapid  physical  growtli,  when  new  forces 
are  operative  and  new  powers  are  asserting  themselves,  cer- 
tain elemental  qualities  of  character  are  pronounced.  The 
strong  sense  of  honor,  of  justice,  of  fairness;  ideas  of  true 
sportsmanship;  championship  of  the  weak;  loyalty  to  tra- 
dition, to  custom,  to  class;  readiness  to  shield  or  fight  for 
the  other  fellow;  absolute  obedience  to  certain  codes;  now  exces- 
sive independence  and  self-assertion  and  now  strange  respect  for 
authority  and  law;  the  conceit  of  wisdom;  intense  personal  and 
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class  rivalry ;  zeal  for  organization  and-  leadership ;  easy  enthusi- 
asm and  exhuberanoe  of  spirit — ^these  all  have  values  in  morals 
and  character. 

The  field  is  prepared  by  all  physical  and  mental  development 
for  the  growing  of  honor,  of  integrity,  of  faith,  of  unselfishness, 
of  service. 

Kowhere  else  t^ill  be  found  such  a  challenge  to  wisdom,  to 
faith,  to  personality.  No  other  period  makes  such  a  demand  for 
or  appeal  to  the  true  teacher.  President  Hyde  has  said :  ^^The  hi^ 
school  teacher  who  knows  his  students  individually  and  leads 
them  to  the  recognition  of  their  deeper  selves,  is  almost  omnipo- 
tent for  determination  of  both  career  and  character." 

The  teaching  force  of  our  secondary  schools  is  composed  of  men 
and  women  of  very  high  standards  and  qualifications.  They  have 
a  true  conception  of  the  vital  nature  of  education.  They  are  ren- 
dering a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  comimunity  and  to 
the  state.  Yet,  in  the  culture  of  this  great  field  of  character,  the 
public  school  is  at  greatest  disadvantage. 

(1)  The  public  school  in  town  and  city  draws  from  a  hetero- 
genious  people.  Its  problems  are  at  once  difficult  because  of  the 
complexity  of  its  environment  A  hi^  school  principal  in  a 
prosperous  New  England  town  told  me  recently,  that  in  the 
classes  of  hia  school  twenty-two  nationalities  were  represented. 
Bacial  traditions  and  ideals  immediately  affect  the  work  of  the 
school,  scholastically,  and  even  more  seriously  in  the  matter  of 
ethics. 

(2)  The  wise  division  of  church  and  state  has  very  generally 
made  religious  and  even  ethical  instruction  impossible.  Efforts 
to  teach  and  develop  morality  without  religion  have  not  been 
hi^y  successful. 

(3)  The  influence  of  the  school  atmosphere  is  not  constant 
The  school  hours  are  few  and  short  The  teacher  is  before  his 
class  for  a  period  or  two  and  all  is  over.  Schools  are  over  crowded. 
Glasses  are  too  large.  Little  attention  can  be  given  to  individual 
pupils.  Opportunities  of  comradeship,  of  friendship,  of  inspira- 
tion are  few.    Outside  school  influences  are  the  stronger. 

(4)  The  home  is  usually  beneath  the  standards  of  the  school 
Parents  too  often  shirk  their  responsibilities.  They  too  easily 
throw  the  burdens  they  should  carry  over  upon  the  school.    They 
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are  Tinintelligent  of  the  real  ends  of  education  or  indifferent  to 
them.  Where  the  home  is  failing  in  the  culture  of  things  most 
worth  while,  the  school  can  accomplish  little. 

(5)  The  distractions  of  city  and  town  life,  the  craze  for  ex- 
citement, the  love  of  sensation,  the  spell  of  amusement  and  plaj^ 
social  dissipation,  easy  indulgence,  the  countless  drifts  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  age,  these  all  tend  to  break  the  strength  of  the 
steady  ethical  and  moral  influence  of  the  school. 

(6)  Within  the  school  the  complexity  of  the  curriculum,  the 
diversity  of  interests  and  subjects,  the  vocational  movement,  the^ 
pressure  of  work  to  be  done  and  ground  to  be  covered — ^the  very 
drive  of  things — Cleave  little  of  time  or  energy  or  wisd<Hn  for  the 
ends  that  are  vital  and  character  forming.  Teachers  who  realize 
what  the  school  might  accomplish,  who  conceive  of  values  ri^tly^ 
are  hampered  and  hindered. 

Because  of  the  realization  that  the  home  is  failing,  that  the 
church  is  failing,  and  that  the  school  is  the  one  great  hopeful  op- 
portunity for  the  true  development  of  young  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood, attention  as  never  before  is  directed  to  this  field.  School 
men  and  women  are  serious.  They  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
solve  the  problem.  They  are  trying  out  methods  and  plans.  They 
are  crying  for  a  chance  to  do.  They  seek  a  larger  freedom  from 
the  demands  of  technical,  formal  and  mechanical  requirements 
and  time  for  that  which  counts  for  most,  the  all  around  achieve- 
ment of  culture  and  character. 

We  note  the  rise  of  the  all  day  school,  the  vacation  school, 
the  movement  to  enable  the  school  to  control  more  of  the 
time  and  interests  of  young  people,  to  supervise  study  hours 
and  sports,  to  direct  the  uses  of  leisure  time  and  amuse- 
ment and  make  possible  a  steady,  unbroken  influence  of 
right  atmosphere.  This  all  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  lai^r 
ability  of  the  secondary  school  to  shape  and  develop  character. 

The  opportunities  for  building  character  are  greatest  in  the 
private  and  endowed  home  schools  where  the  atmosphere  and  in- 
fluences of  the  school  life  are  constant,  the  day  is  twenty-four 
hours  long,  and  the  teachers  stand  in  the  place  of  parents  and 
ministers,  where  all  life  is  compact,  homogenious  and  controllable. 
It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  note  that  the  enrollment  in: 
private  schools  has  increased  fifty-one  per  cent  in  four  years. 
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(1)  The  home  school  affords  a  commiinity  life  of  dose  social 
relations  which  looks  toward  a  truer  and  hi^er  citizenship. 

(2)  In  all  our  home  schools  a  very  great  emphasis  is  put  upon 
the  religious  element.  The  conduct  of  religious  services,  and  the 
direct  teaching  of  ethics  and  religion  are  a  definite  and  regular 
feature  of  school  exercises.  Daily  chapel,  evening  prayers,  classes 
in  Bible  study,  two  compulsory  Sunday  services,  student  asso- 
ciations, the  frequent  appearance  of  men  of  power  and  magne- 
tism who  can  rightly  appeal  to  youth  and  fix  and  strengthen  the 
finest  impulses  of  young  people^  these  all  tend  to  create  a  strong 
moral  atmosphere,  and  to  secure  an  unbroken  power  of  emphasis 
of  highest  ideals. 

(8)  The  supervisipn  of  all  sports,  the  oversight  of  all  free 
time,  the  chances  of  comradeship  and  brotherhood,  the  freedom 
from  distractions,  the  direction  of  reading,  the  training  in  the 
finer  things  of  morals  and  manners,  these  all  may  be  as  in  no  other 
class  of  schools. 

(4)  Teachers  in  home  ^hools  are  selected  with  the  very 
greatest  care.  They  are  usually  experienced.  They  understand 
boys  and  girls.  They  live  the  lives  of  young  people  in  close  re- 
lations. They  mould  their  spirits  and  purposes.  They  fire  their 
ambitions.  They  find  the  boy.  They  find  the  girl.  They  guide 
them  vocationally.  And  the  career  often  determines  the  char- 
acter. 

President  Hyde  has  written,  'The  teacher  who  will  do  this 
work  of  revealing  the  student  to  himself  and  discovering  his 
individual  purpose,  must  of  course  have  a  purpose  of  his  own. 
Unless  one  has  chosen  teaching  because  that  is  what  he  feels  spe- 
cifically designed  and  drawn  to  do,  he  will  hardly  have  power  to 
lead  others  into  what  shall  be  to  them  an  equally  noble  and  enjoy- 
able career.  You  can  never  discover  the  true  self  in  others  un- 
less you  have  found  and  worked  out  your  own.  The  true  hi^ 
school  teacher  finds  his  crowning  opportunity  in  revealing  to  his 
students  some  appealing  career  and  compelling  purpose,  which 
shall  be  to  them  what  teaching  is  to  him." 

Bishop  Brooks  once  said  ''We  often  hear  the  cry  'Principles, 
not  men,'  but  to  send  out  principles  without  men  is  to  send  an 
army  of  ghosts  abroad  who  would  make  all  virtue  and  manliness 
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as  ahftdowy  as  themaelvefl.  It  is  prineiple  bzou^t  to  bear  throuj^ 
the  medium  of  manhood  that  draws  and  inspires." 

We  cannot  explain  how  the  influences  of  penonality  work. 
The  self-perpetoating  power  of  an  example  ii»  greats  than  all 
lessons  and  creeds. 

Character  is  a  contagion,  as  has  been  said  today  by  others,  a 
resultant  It  is  a  by-product.  It  cannot  be  tau^t.  It  must  be 
imparted*    It  comes  by  indirection,  by  inspiration* 

The  opportunity  of  the  seoondaiy  school  challeng^es  the  veiy 
highest  intellectual  and  spiritual  equipment  of  men  and  w(Hnen. 

A  distinguished  speaker  recently  said,  ^Sehen  my  children  are 
ready  for  their  advanced  training,  I  shall  not  ai^  particularly 
whedier  the  institution  has  the  largest  number  of  students,  the 
best  athletics,  or  the  best  social  life.  I  shall  not  merely  ask 
whether  it  is  the  most  advanced  institution  intellectually.  I  shall 
be  very  particular  to  know  whether  with  its  intellectual  equip- 
ment, there  is  a  spirit  of  reverence  toward  all  truth,  secular  and 
sacred,  which  will  make  it  easy  for  them  to  find  Qod." 
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By  Ernest  G.  Hapoood^  Head  Kastbb 
GiBLs'  Latin  School,  Boston. 

■JHE  educative  process  diflFers  so  essentially  from  the 

T  operations  of  commerce  and  industry  that  no  sys- 

tem designed  to  increase  educational  efficiency 
can  follow  exactly  the  same  methods  of  scientific 
.  management  that  have  proved  so  effective  in  the 
workshop  and  the  counting  roonu  In  preparing 
this  paper,  therefore,  I  have  studiously  avoided 
the  principle  which  governed  the  President  of  Bul- 
strode  University  in  his  efforts  to  instil  ^^academic  ginger"  into 
the  members  of  his  faculty : 

"The  president  of  Bulstrode  University  handed  the  reporter  a 
cigar 'and  shifted  his  feet  to  a  more  comfortable  position  on  the 
huge  mahogany  desk. 

"  'The  need  for  introducing  modem  business  methods  into  the 
field  of  university  operation  was  made  apparent  to  me  from  the 
first  day  I  assumed  office.  The  outside  public  has  no  idea  of  the 
enormous  number  of  false  motions  made  by  the  average  college 
professor  in  going  about  his  daily  work.  Take  the  case  of  our 
late  professor  of  mediaeval  literature  and  criticism.  He  would 
enter  his  class  rooms  from  two  to  four  minutes  late  on  the  average, 
as  I  ascertained  by  having  three  Pinkerton  men  disguised  as 
sophomores  hold  the  dock  on  him  for  two  weeks  in  succession. 
Before  proceeding  to  call  the  roll  he  would  wipe  his  spectacles^ 
an  act  necessitating  a  prolonged  search  for  his  handkerchief, 
which  he  had  the  habit  of  keeping  every  day  in  a  different  pocket 
After  he  had  cleaned  his  glasses,  an  operation  which  he  used  to 
carry  out  with  extraordinary  deliberation,  stopping  at  intervals 
to  peer  through  the  lenses  at  the  chestnut  tree  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow, he  would  cough,  complain  of  a  drau^t,  and  ask  a  member  of 
the  dass  to  close  all  the  windows.  Invariably  he  would  address 
this  man  by  the  wrong  name. 
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^^  ^elly  I  immediately  took  steps  to  have  the  janitor  see  to  it 
that  a  neatly  folded  handkerchief  shonld  be  waiting  for  the  pro- 
fessor at  his  desk,  and  I  installed  an  automatic  arrangement  by 
which  he  conld  press  a  button  and  dose  all  the  windows  simul- 
taneously. Witldn  a  month  I  had  reduced  the  professor's  number 
of  preliminary  motions  from  an  average  of  36  to  13.  Even  that, 
however,  was  hardly  satisfactory.  The  reports  made  by  my  three 
Pinkerton  men,  when  duly  tabulated,  showed  that  an  average  of 
six  motions  ou^t  to  be  siif&cient  in  a  department  like  mediaeval 
literature.  In  the  end  the  professor  had  to  go.  His  place  was 
taken  by  a  young  man  from  Yale,  who  began  his  lecture  on  his 
way  from  the  door  to  the  desk  and  finished  it  while  putting  on  his 
hat.  I  have  not  at  hand  the  exact  amount  in  salary  I  have  thus 
saved,  but  I  believe  it  was  enough  to  pay  a  new  lectureship  in  our 
department  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  aeroplane  construction'." 

Each  generation  coins  its  special  phrase  or  word  to  express 
ideals  peculiar  to  itself.  The  special  word  of  today  is  "EFFI- 
CIENCY." For  the  past  two  or  three  years  leading  journals  and 
conventions  of  educators  have  taken  as  their  keynote  some  phase 
of  the  movement  for  efficiency  which  has  captured  the  imagina- 
tion and  directed  the  efforts  of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
scientific  worlds.  In  the  department  store  and  the  factory,  effi- 
ciency has  a  well-defined  meaning.  It  can  be  expressed  as  "the 
ratio  of  result  to  effort,  of  accomplishment  to  enei^  expended." 
It  is  a  principle  that  can  be  applied  most  effectively  in  machine 
operations  and  with  mechanical  operators,  but  when  we  discuss 
efficiency  as  an  educational  aim,  as  the  measure  of  human  or 
social  values,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  less  clear.  The  engineer- 
ing idea  of  ratio  of  work  performed  to  energy  consumed  becomes 
confused  with  ideals  and  results  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  exact 
terms.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  investigations  and 
the  efforts  to  adapt  the  principles  of  efficiency  to  educational 
needs  have  stimulated  both  the  teacher  and  the  tau^t  to  more 
effective  methods  and  have  produced  more  complete  results,  even 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  movement 

In  dividing  the  topic  of  the  morning  into  the  three  parts  which 
appear  on  the  programme,  I  assume  that  the  committee  recognized 
that  efficiency  in  the  public  secondary  schools  must  be  judged  by 
somewhat  different  standards  than  those  that  apply  to  tiie  private 
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preparatory  school  and  to  the  college  or  the  university.    In  the 
two  latter  divisions  emphasis  very  properly  may  be  placed  on  the 
individual, — selected  through  a  carefully  devised  process  of  elimi- 
nation by  authorities  who  are  responsible  to  themselves  alone.    In 
the  former,  the  public  secondary  school,  emphasis  must  rest  upon 
the  group  and  processes  must  be  judged  by  tiie  results  obtained 
£rom  the  group  as  a  whole.  This  group,  at  least  in  the  city  of  Boston 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has  come  to  mean  not  in 
any  sense  a  picked  body  of  students,  not  even,  as  formerly,  a  body 
composed  of  pupils  who  enter  the  school  from  choice,  but  practi- 
cally the  entire  population  of  hi^  school  age.    Compulsory  edu- 
cation has  reached  upward,  under  the  new  state  law  which  fixes 
the  age  limit  at  sixteen  years,  to  cover,  for  most  pupils,  the  time 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  secondary  school  course.    With  our 
schools,  then,  it  is  no  longer — if,  indeed,  it  ever  were— a  question 
of  the  survival  of  the  fit  but  rather  a  question  of  fitting  all  to  sur- 
vive.   Two  or  three  decades  ago  nearly  everybody  was  in  agree- 
ment with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  committee  of  ten,  as  late 
as  1894,  that  the  education  which  was  the  best  preparation  for 
college  was  the  best  preparation  for  life.    This  made  the  problem 
of  the  secondary  school  relatively  simple,  but  the  change  in  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  the  trend  of  modem  life,  coupled  with 
legislation  which  extends  the  age  of  compulsory  education  ever 
upward,  confront  the  secondary  school  with  the  new  problem  of 
providing  a  higher  education  for  everybody.  Just  as  universal 
military  service  in  a  European  country  brings  into  the  army  all 
the  youth  of  the  land  that  have  reached  a  given  age  during  a  given 
year,  the  entire  school  population  now  comes  to  the  doors  of  the 
high  school  not  merely  seeking  admission,  as  formerly,  but  auto- 
matically gaining  entrance  by  virtue  of  their  age  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law*     This  condition  presents  new  problems 
to  those  responsible  for  secondary  education*    For,  unlike  the  levy 
of  the  class  of  1915  that  is  liable  to  military  service,  the  1915 
dass  of  conscripts  drafted  into  the  high  schools  cannot  be  ex- 
amined with  a  view  to  rejecting  the  unfit    These  yoimg  people 
must  be  kept  in  the  secondary  school,  most  of  them  for  at  least 
two  years,  many  of  them  longer.    They  cannot  be  returned  to  the 
elementary  school;  their  needs  must  be  provided  for  in  the  seo- 
ondary  sdiool.     Lievitably  these  pupils  include  large  numbers 
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who^  under  former  conditions,  never  would  have  entered  the  high 
school  at  all,  who  have  no  taste  or  inclination  for  the  traditional 
hi^  school  courses,  and  who  consequently  regard  the  requirement 
of  the  law  as  a  hardship. 

In  a  recent  investigation  in  Chicago  when  500  ^Is  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age  in  the  Chicago  factories  were  asked,  ^^  your 
father  had  a  good  job  so  that  he  could  have  afforded  to  keep  you 
in  school,  would  you  prefer  to  stay  in  school  or  go  to  work  in  a 
factory  V^  412  replied  that  they  would  still  prefer  to  be  in  the 
factory.  If  this  investigation  be  regarded  as  typical  it  is  dear 
that  more  than  four-fifths,  or  80%,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the 
high  school  in  compliance  with  the  attendance  law  do  so  unwill- 
ingly. If  economic  pressure  were  removed  and  they  were  given 
a  free  choice,  these  pupils  would  prefer  to  participate  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  world  rather  than  to  continue  in  school  Instead  of 
culling  out  the  fittest  of  this  new  levy  and  relegating  the  rest  to 
oblivion  it  is  the  problem  of  the  public  school  system  to  whip  all 
these  new  recruits  into  shape  and  so  to  plan  our  secondary  edu- 
cation that  the  results  for  this  group  shall  justify  public  expendi- 
ture by  returns  in  the  form  of  better  citizenship.  In  other  words, 
this  new  problem  of  the  public  school,  as  related  to  the  question 
of  efficiency  in  education,  resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of 
education  for  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  making  adequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  this 
large  group  thrust  thus  unceremoniously  upon  it,  the  secondary 
school  that  would  lay  claim  to  efficiency  must  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  to  the  interests  and  the  ambitions  of  all  its  pupils  that 
both  classes — those  who  have  chosen  the  high  school  for  themselves 
and  those  for  whom  it  has  been  chosen  by  law,  will  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  the  school  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers. 
This  test  of  efficiency  has  been  described  by  Superintendent 
Spaulding,^  now  of  Minneapolis,  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  a  school  system's  effi- 
ciency pertains  to  the  system's  success  in  attracting  and  holding 
pupils  who  have  passed  the  age  up  to  which  the  law  compels  at- 
tendance. Attracting  and  holding  pupils  in  school  is  not,  of 
course,  the  same  tibing  as  educating  them  efficiently;  it  is,  how* 
ever,  a  prerequisite  to  such  education;  moreover,  it  furnishes,  in 

*■  "Education**,   December,   191S. 
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the  long  run,  strong  evidenoe  of  the  value  of  the  instraotion  gi^en, 
for  the  judgment  of  youth  eager  for  the  activity  and  independence 
of  the  unschooled  world  is  not  prone  to  over-rate  the  schoors 
service. 

'Moreover,  the  significance  of  a  school  system^s  success  in  hold- 
ing pupils  beyond  the  compulsory  age  is  not  limited  to  the  inr 
struction  afforded  voluntary  attendants;  it  is  almost  or  quite  as 
significant  of  the  instruction  given  those  compelled  to  attend.  For 
whether  a  child  remains  in  school  after  he  is  free  to  leave,  depends 
at  least  as  much  on  what  the  school  has  done  for  him  as  it  does  on 
what  the  school  now  offers." 

In  determining  the  kind  of  education  that  is  best  for  these  pu- 
pils who  are  either  required  or  inspired  to  extend  their  school  ca* 
reers  into  the  secondary  school  it  is  essential  that  careful  inquiry  be 
made  as  to  their  capacity,  their  inclination,  and  their  needs.  For 
each  of  them  the  question  should  be  decided  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  further  educated  or  simply  given  a  sound  training  along 
some  specialized  line.  The  distinction  should  be  clearly  drawn 
between  education  and  training.  This  point  of  view  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Superintendent  Morrison,,^  of  ITew  Hampshire,  in 
his  report  for  1911-12: 

'^In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
education  and  training.  The  former  term  in  its  technical  and  re- 
stricted sense  has  come  to  signify  the  general  development  of  the 
individual  under  control,  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the 
larger  forces  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  to  live.  It  stresses 
growth.  Training,  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  the  preparation 
of  the  individual  by  instructors  for  the  performance  of  a  specified 
and  definite  act  or  series  of  actions.  It  stresses  hahit.  You  edu- 
cate the  man ;  you  traiqi  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic.  Adaptabil- 
ity is  directly  as  education,  inversely  as  training.  Skill  is  di- 
rectly as  training,  inversely  as  education.  If  you  want  both 
adaptability  and  skill,  you  must  first  educate  and  then  train." 

The  answer  to  the  question  "Shall  we  educate  or  train?"  will 
be  given  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  which  govern  the  pupils 
in  question:     . 

"Society  ipay  be  divided  into  two  classes.'    In  the  first  group 

•  Quoted   by  H.   A.   Brown.   In   "Educational   Review".   October,    1914. 
•H.  A.  Brown,  in  "Educational  Review",  October.  1914. 
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are  those  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  niedi-> 
cine,  in  teaching,  in  preaching  and  in  similar  pursuits.  These 
we  call  the  professional  class.  In  the  second  class  we  find  the 
people  engaged  in  other  pursuits  outside  of  the  professions  such, 
as  agriculture,  manufacturing,  business  and  similar  occupations. 
These  are  often  called  the  industrial  class.  We  are  informed  that 
five  per  cent  of  the  population  engaged  in  professional  lines  is 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  society.  In  the  early  days  when  it 
was  thought  that  only  those  destined  for  professional  life  needed 
education  the  high  school  might  well  offer  a  program  of  studies 
narrow  in  scope  and  of  a  nature  calculated  to  turn  all  who  oom« 
pleted  it  into  professional  life.  It  is  self-evident  that  such  a 
program  will  no  longer  meet  the  demands  of  an  age  in  which  the , 
children  of  all  classes,  industrial  as  well  as  professional,  are  de- 
manding entrance  in  ever^increasing  numbers  to  the  secondary 
school.  The  effect  of  maintaining  in  the  future  the  same  type  of 
high  school  as  in  the  past  with  its  narrow  classics-mathematics- 
science  curriculum  which  educated  exclusively  towards  profes- 
sional life,  in  view  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the  masses  of  society 
towards  secondary  education,  would  be  disastrous  to  industiy  as 
well  as  injurious  to  the  professions.'^ 

Thus  far  we  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  statement  of 
the  problem  which  surrounds  the  educator  who  aims  at  efficiency 
in  a  public  school  system.  In  attempting  the  solution  of  this 
problem  I  shall  discuss  public  school  efficiency  from  the  following 
standpoints :  first,  that  of  organization,  second,  that  of  curriculum, 
and  third,  that  of  teaching. 


In  considering  the  organization  of  the  school  system  it  is  dear 
from  what  has  been  said  that  the  secondary  school  must  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  community,  and  that  its  administra« 
tion  must  enable  the  school  to  offer  the  various  kinds  of  training 
demanded  by  the  community  which  it  serves.  The  best  statement 
of  such  an  organization  that  has  come  to  my  notice  is  given  by  Dr. 
Calvin  O.  Davis.  After  commenting  on  the  need  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  school  system  and  pointing  out  the  excessive  length  of  the 
elementary  school  course  in  America  as  compared  with  European 
countries  and  even  with  Japan,  Dr.  Davis  advocates  a  redivision 
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of  the  present  twelve-year  course,  in  which  the  first  six  grades 
shall  constitute  the  elementary  school  and  the  last  six  the  high 
flchooL  The  theory  on  which  he  bases  this  recommendation  is 
that  six  years  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  elementary  ground  and 
that  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  assume  the  character 
and  adopt  the  methods  of  the  high  school.  This  plan  requires  a 
reorganization  of  the  work  of  these  upper  six  grades.  In  answer 
to  the  question  '^What  in  detail  should  be  the  plan  of  re-organiza- 
tion thus  proposed  and  what  advantiiges  and  disadvantages  will 
issue  ?"    Dr.  Davis  says  :* 

"In  the  second  six  years  diflferentiated  courses  leading  to  va-^ 
rious  goals  will  exist  side  by  side.  Here  the  scope  of  the  work 
will  be  as  wide  as  human  interests,  but  the  principle  of  individual 
election  of  subjects  will,  to  a  considerable  degree,  have  to  be  es- 
tablished. Here  will  begin  the  training  in  choice,  the  training- 
of  the  judgment  and  the  practical  will,  but  obviously  no  individual 
should  at  the  outset  be  given  carte  blanche  in  his  elections.  Power 
and  strength  come  from  the  gradual  exercise  of  independence, 
from  .choices  supervised  throughout  the  entire  course. 

"Hence  from  the  start,  provision  should  be  made  for  at  least 
five  distinct  groups  of  pupils.  First,  there  will  be  those  whose 
abilities,  ambitions,  and  resources  will  lead  them  not  only  to  aim 
at  completing  the  full  high  school  course  of  six  years,  but  also  at 
attaining  a  college  education  as  welL  Secondly,  there  will  be  a 
fairly  large  class  whose  scholastic  interests  and  ambitions  will 
lead  them  to  pursue  systematic  study  no  further  than  high  school 
graduation,  but  who,  nevertheless,  may,  without  hardship,  defer 
the  choice  of  a  vocation  and  the  training  therefor  until  after  grad- 
uation. A  third  group  will  be  composed  of  those  who  are  en- 
abled to  complete  the  hi^  school  course,  but  whose  circumstances* 
necessitate  the  entrance  upon  a  vocation  immediately  upon  leav- 
ing school.  These  must,  therefore,  receive  their  systematic  vo* 
cational  instruction,  if  at  aU,  before  leaving  the  hig}i  school. 

"A  fourth  class  will  be  those  who  may  continue  their  schoolings 
a  year  or  two  beyond  the  compulsory  school  age,  but  who  probably 
will  not  complete  the  entire  course.  These,  like  those  in  class* 
three,  must  obtain  whatever  practical  training  and  vocational  in- 

« Calvin  Olln  Davis,  in   "Principles  and  Plans  for  Re-organizing  Secondary 
Bducation,"— Chapter  rv  of  "High  School  Education**,  by  Charles  M.  Johnston* 
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Bight  they  are  to  receive  while  yet  in  the  public  schools,  and  must 
obtain  this  training  at  a  relatively  early  stage.  Finally,  there  will 
be  a  fifth  class,  a  very  large  class,  who  will  leave  school  at  the  end 
of  the  compulsory  school  age  and  go  at  once  into  the  industries. 
This  class  in  the  past  has  received  least  consideration.  In  the 
newer  regime  its  members  will  be  put  on  a  parity  with  all  the  other 
classes,  equal  educational  opportunities  for  every  individual  in 
the  state  being  a  practical  ideaL 


This  grouping  suggests  that  the  woric  of  the  newly  constructed 
high  sdbool  must  correlatively  be  organized  into  at  least  five  fun- 
damental courses  of  study.    These  are: 

"(1)  THE  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE,  offer- 
ing considerable  work  in  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  manual  training,  and  other  academic  branches. 

"(2)  THE  GENERAL  COURSE,  affording  opportunity  to 
explore  many  fields  of  learning,  but  wisely  requiring  concentrated 
attention  upon  at  least  one  of  them.  In  this  course  would  also 
naturally  fall  subjects  in  applied  arts  for  girls,  and  domestic 
science. 

"(3)  THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE,  laying  emphasis 
upon  ihe  various  branches  that  relate  peculiarly  to  business  and  to 
commercial  interests  and  administration,  but  not  n^lecting  the 
branches  essential  to  a  broad  general  outlook. 

"(4)  THE  SHORT  BUSINESS  OR  CLERKSHIP 
COURSE,  giving  an  opportunity  to  such  as  demand  it  to  fit 
themselves  for  positions  as  clerks,  stenographers,  and  secretaries 
within  the  maximum  period  of  four  years,  and  enabling  them 
thus  to  complete  their  schooling  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  grade. 

"(6)  THE  INDUSTRIAL  (OR  AGRICULTURAL) 
COURSE.  This  course  would  doubtless  in  most  cities  have  to 
be  differentiated  into  four  sub-courses,  viz. : 

"(a)  General  industrial  work  for  boys,  giving  a  training  in 
general  medianics  for  those  whose  aim  is  to  work  in  factories 
With  machinery. 

'^(b)  General  industrial  work  for  girls,  a  course  co-ordinate 
with  the  general  industrial  course  for  boys. 
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^^(c)  Trades  instraction  for  boys,  giving  instroction  and 
training  to  such  as  will  own  their  own  tools  and  work  for  them- 
selves. Here  would  be  found  such  instruction  as  blacksmithin^ 
laundering,  and  tailoring. 

"j(d)  Trades  instruction  for  girls,  correlative  with  the  trade 
course  for  boys.  Here  would  be  taught  millinery,  dressmaking, 
library  work,  nursing,  cigar  making,  and  similar  vocations." 

This  new  secondary  school  system  will  provide  an  education — 
both  in  character  and  in  extent — ^that  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs,  the  abilities,  the  tastes,  and  the  destinies  of  all  the  classes 
in  the  community  which  it  serves.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  while  a  single  school  embracing  all  these  courses  may  be  ade- 
quate for  a  small  community,  the  same  end  will  be  secured  in  the 
large  city  by  a  differentiation  of  the  schools  that  make  up  the 
secondary  sdiool  system;  thus,  in  Boston,  there  are  fifteen  sec- 
ondary schools  which  provide  education  of  the  types  hereinbefore 
mentioned.  In  addition  to  these  special  high  schools  the  city  has 
provided  an  industrial  school  for  boys  and  a  trade  school  for  girls, 
both  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Uiose  pupils  who  can  spend  but 
a  few  months  in  the  preparation  for  their  life  work  as  well  as  to 
give  further  training  to  pupils  who  are  not  fitted  by  elementary 
school  training  or  by  natural  endowment  to  profit  by  high  school 
instruction. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  high  school  organization  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  discuss.  For  example,  in  many  of  the  high 
schools  of  Oreater  Boston  there  is  a  well-defined  movement  toward 
an  organization  which  shall  provide  opportunities  for  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  gifted  pupil  in  the  high  school.  All  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  rapid  advancement  classes  and  the  so-called 
Batavia  system  in  the  elementary  school,  but  until  recently  the 
organization  has  not  been  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  the  same 
sort  of  progress  in  the  high  school  course.  A  very  valuable  report 
on  this  point  was  submitted  last  December  to  the  Massachusetts 
High  School  Masters'  Club,  under  the  caption  "The  Gifted  Pupil 
in  the  High  School.''" 

The  administration  of  the  secondary  school  also  is  an  important- 
element  of  organization  in  determining  its  efficiency,  but  time 

•  Report  on  "The  Gifted  PupU  in  the  High  School.'*  Made  to  the  Maesachu- 
setts  High  School  Masters*  Club.  December  12,  1914.  John  W.  Hutchlns,  Sec- 
retary, BiJden  HUrh  School,  Maiden,  Mass. 
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forbids  a  fuU  discussion  of  these  and  other  important  phases  of 
organization. 

IL 

The  second  standpoint,  which  is  concerned  with  the  curriculuni, 
is  closely  related  to  the  first,  inasmuch  as  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion offered  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  character  of  the 
course  of  study  or  of  the  differentiated  schooL  It  is  here  that  a 
grave  danger  arises  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  many 
and  varied  courses  into  the  curriculum,  a  danger  which  appears 
in  the  tendency  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  electing 
subjects  or  in  choosing  schools.  While  the  industrial  and  techni- 
cal school  must  necessarily  emphasize  training  along  the  lines  of 
motor  activity,  it  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  education  which  aims 
at  the  development  of  mental  power  and  self -discipline.  In  this 
connection  President  Butler,  in  his  1913  report,  says:' 

'^At  the  bottom  of  the  educational  process  lies  discipline,  and 
the  purpose  of  discipline  is  to  develop  the  power  of  self -discipline. 
When  discipline  is  withdrawn,  dawdling  quickly  enters,  and  the 
habit  of  dawdling  is  as  corrupting  to  the  intellect  as  it  is  to  the 
morals.  The  patience  to  be  thorough,  the  concentration  to  under- 
stand, and  the  persistence  to  grasp  and  to  apply,  are  the  three 
traits  that  most  clearly  mark  off  the  truly  educated  and  disci- 
plined man  from  his  uneducated  and  undisciplined  fellow,  and 
they  are  precisely  the  three  traits  which  are  most  overlooked  and 
neglected  in  the  modem  school  and  college  curriculum.  A  school 
is  supposed  to  be  modem  and  progressive  if  it  offers  something 
new,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  something  new  may  be  not 
only  useless,  but  harmful,  as  an  educational  instrument 

"With  the  growtibi  of  democracy  the  need  for  self-discipline 
becomes  not  less,  but  far  greater.  When  great  bodies  of  men  were 
controlled  by  power  from  without,  then  they  were  in  so  far  dis- 
ciplined ;  now  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  men  are  shaping  their 
own  collective  action  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  need  for  self- 
discipline  is  many  times  greater  than  it  ever  was  before.  In  an 
older  civilization  self-discipline  was  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  individual  character ;  today  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
society  and  all  its  huge  interests." 

*  "True   Vocational   PreT>aration/'   by  Nlcholaa  Murray  Butler,   In    "E^duca- 
tlonal  Review",  May.  1914. 
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We  have  been  too  ready  to  abandon  courses  and  studies  whose 
worth  has  been  proved  by  the  test  of  experience  in  response  to 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  times.  We  have  been  too  ready  to 
accept  the  decree  which  has  gone  forth  from  high  places  that  the 
results  of  one  study  do  not  carry  over  into  another,  and  that  any 
kind  of  study  was  just  as  good  as  any  other  kind.  In  connection 
with  this  hasty  revision  of  courses  of  study  the  recent  experience 
of  France  is  significant.^ 

'^^It  is  not  often  that  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  a  loudly  trumpeted  reform.  That  good  for- 
tune is  ours  today.  During  the  last  few  years  the  humanities 
have  been  assailed  in  France  with  pec^iar  bitterness.  That 
light-witted  country,  whose  custom  it  is  to  question  all  things,  to 
proceed  gaily  from  false  premises  to  a  logical  conclusion,  has 
succeeded  at  last  in  the  practical  suppression  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages. In  her  lycees  and  universities  she  has  resolved  to  teach 
nothing  that  will  not  be  of  use  to  her  pupils  in  their  future-  ca- 
reer  ... 

"In  obedience  to  popular  clamor,  the  professors  of  France  re- 
solved to  replace  the  literary  education,  which  had  held  sway 
for  centuries,  by  a  study  of  exact  science.  They  kept  sternly  in 
view  the  demands  of  counting-house  and  workshop.  We  will  not 
train  the  child's  mind,  said  they ;  we  will  pack  his  brain  with  use- 
ful facts.  He  shall  not  think;  he  shall  remember.  Strictly  cut 
off  from  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  he  shall  live  solely  in  the  pres- 
ent. Thus  there  will  be  no  waste  of  force.  A  full  pocket  shall 
reward  his  industry,  and  if  his  head  is  empty  of  those  general 
ideas  which  cumbered  his  father's,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  He 
will  get  rich  the  more  quickly. 

"A  vain  hope,  which  has  not  been  realized.  The  abolition  of 
the  humanities  in  France  has  been  followed  by  an  ominous  decay 
in  the  national  intelligence.  The  utilitarian  system  of  education, 
which  was  to  increase  tenfold  the  ^efficiency'  of  France,  has  proved 
a  disastrous  failure  .   .  • 

^'But  it  is  not  the  men  of  letters  who  denounce  most  bitterly  the 
evil  influence  of  'practical'  education.  It  is  the  men  of  science, 
the  engineers,  the  captains  of  industry.  The  makers  of  steel,  the 
inspectors  of  mines,  the  chiefs  of  the  medical  schools,  are  uniting 

*  "BuBlneM  Men  and  the  Classics",  Educational  Review,  Oct.,  1911. 
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in  a  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  science.  They  are  discoTering 
what  they  should  have  known  from  the  beginning,  tliat  hmnane 
letters  are  the  best  training  even  for  those  who  are  destined  to 
earn  their  bread  in  a  factory.  Discipline  of  mind  and  a  dear 
habit  of  thought  are  necessary  in  the  counting-house  as  in  the 
study ;  and  when  the  chief  of  a  vast  steel  works  publicly  petitions 
the  Minister  of  Education  to  bring  back  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  into  the  schools,  because  without  them  he  cannot  obtain 
efficient  engineers,  here  is  an  argument  for  the  classics  which  even 
those  will  understand  who  look  no  farther  than  ^the  boy's  future 
career'." 

This  general  tendency  to  abandon  Latin  and  Greek,  Which  was 
followed  in  France  with  the  results  described  in  the  article  quoted, 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  sentimental  desire  in  some  quarters  to 
teach  our  boys  and  girls  nothing  except  what  interests  them.  The 
results  of  this  tendency  in  the  individual  programme  appear  in 
the  experience  quoted  by  Miss  MacBonald  in  ^^Some  Eeflections  of 
a  PhiUstine."* 

^^The  other  day,  in  a  certain  large  high  school,  a  teacher  no- 
ticed a  ^spare  period'  boy  sitting  with  empty  desk.  His  answer 
to  her  reprimand  was  that  he  had  nothing  to  do.  On  looking  up 
his  program,  she  found  that  it  consisted  of  one  period  each  of 
English,  penmanship  and  drawing.  Probably  there  were  many 
such  programs  in  the  schooL  Thus,  the  Vocational'  idea  with  itB 
devitalizing  falsity  of  purpose  and  its  tremendous  waste  of  time 
and  loss  of  energy  has  grown  apace,  an  amazing  change  to  have 
transpired  in  so  short  a  time  ... 

"The  chief  object  of  these  pupils  is  to  'get  b/,  and  finally  to 
obtain  the  position  which  they  have  a  confident  if  vague  notion 
is  waiting  for  them  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  droned  their  way 
through  school.  For,  a  system  which  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
sentimental  purpose,  lowers  its  standards  of  ranking,  offers  elec- 
tive courses,  allows  these  courses  to  be  dropped  as  soon  as  they 
appear  too  hard  or  likely  to  cause  failure  in  'getting  by'  or  in 
making  the  football  team,  and  which  commands  its  teachers  to 
promote  and  graduate  one  hundred  per  cent  of  their  pupils,  such 
a  system,  I  say,  is  little  fitted  to  teach  the  cold,  hard  doctrine  of 

•  "Some  Reflections  of  a  Philistine",  by  Alice  B.  MacDonald,  In  "Educational 
Review",    Sept.,   1914. 
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the  survival  of  the  fittest,  or  to  make*  the  aspirant  for  material 
prosperity  understand  that  in  that  roomy  empyrean  at  the  top 
of  the  golden  ladder,  few  there  be  that  enter,  if  indeed  they  sue- 
ceed  at  all  in  climbing  the  nmgs  of  the  ladder  •  •  • 

^^A  trained  mind  is  certainly  better  able  to  undertake  a  vocation 
than  an  untrained  one,  and  yet  there  must  be  some  specific  prepa- 
ration also  for  almost  any  self-respecting  line  of  labor.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  a  boy  wishes  to  become  a  skilled  workman,  he  must 
serve  an  apprentic^ip.  If  he  wishes  to  become  a  doctor,  a  law- 
yer, or  a  minister,  he  serves  a  somewhat  longer  apprenticeship  in 
school  or  college.  If  a  girl  wishes  to  become  a  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  minister,  she  likewise  must  serve  this  apprenticeship." 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  technical  and  vocational 
schools  to  turn  out  graduates  capable  of  taking  their  places  imme- 
diately in  the  industrial  world  without  additional  training.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  wiser  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  to  defer  a 
part  of  the  training  to  this  apprenticeship  period,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  the  pupil  a  broader  foundation  in  the  so-called  cultural 
studies  which  emphasize  educational  efficiency  rather  than  spe- 
cialized training. 

in. 

However  well  the  school  system  may  be  organized,  and  how- 
.ever  carefully  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  may  be  selected, 
without  efficiency  of  instruction  in  the  classroom  and  without  a 
well-trained  and  devoted  faculty  there  can  be  no  real  efficiency  in 
education.  Professor  Paul  Elapper,  in  a  recent  address  on  ^^Effi- 
cienqr  in  Class  Instruction,"  says:® 

^^Efficienc^  is  that  state  in  which  we  approximate  preconceived 
ends  or  values  thru  an  economical  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy.  In  every  efficient  activity,  one  finds,  therefore,  three  dis- 
tinct elements:  (1)  The  selection  of  a  goal.  The  value  of  the  end 
of  any  human  endeavor,  determines,  at  once,  its  efficiency.  (2) 
Economy  of  time.  Every  successive  moment  must  find  us  work- 
ing in  a  direct  line  gradually  but  surely  bringing  us  closer  to  our 
preconceived  end.  (8)  Economy  of  effort  There  must  be  close 
concentration,  faithful  application,  unswerving  labor  towards  the 

•"Educational   Review",   December.   1914. 
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realization  of  the  set  goaL    In  the  final  analysis,  efficiency  is  de- 
termined by  the  worth  of  the  governing  end.'' 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  efficiency,  whether  of 
the  industrial  or  the  educational  type,  is  the  elimination  of  waste. 
I  shall  illustrate  the  application  of  this  point  to  the  field  of  edu- 
cation by  an  incident  connected  with  the  re-organization  of  a 
manufacturing  plant: 

APPLICATION    OF   MACHINE    SHOP    EOONOMT    TO    OLASSBOOM 
BFFIOIENOY.^® 

An  efficiency  engineer  was  called  into  consultation  by  the  owner 
and  manager  of  a  manufacturing  plant  He  was  engaged  to  locate 
wasteful  processes  in  manufacturing,  recommend  improved  meth- 
•ods  and  time-saving  devices,  and  devise  a  system  for  the  promo- 
tion of  general  efficiency  throughout  the  factory. 

After  making  a  general  tour  of  the  concern,  in  company  with 
the  manager,  he  was  taken  to  the  repair  department,  which  was 
the  special  pride  of  the  manager's  heart  The  manager  said  to 
him  that  this  department  was  imder  his  own  supervision,  and  that 
he  did  not  expect  any  serious  leaks  to  appear  there. 

The  engineer,  commenting  on  his  experiences,  said  that  the  first 
thing  he  noticed  in  Hiis  department  was  a  machine  called  a 
^^shaper"  in  operation  on  a  piece  of  soft  steeL  The  shaper,  which 
was  used  for  various  purposes,  had  evidently  been  set  for  work  on 
hard  steel  and  the  operator  had  failed  to  readjust  it  In  oonse- 
•ijuence  he  noted  the  following  deficiences : 

1.  The  cutter  was  taking  a  shaving  1-64"  in  depth,  whereas  it 
might  perfectly  well  have  taken  a  1-16''  cut 

2.  The  length  of  stroke  was  four  times  as  long  as  the  character 
of  the  work  demanded. 

3.  The  time  occupied  in  making  the  stroke  was  twice  as  long 
as  necessary.  That  is,  the  machine  was  running  at  only  one-half 
•speed. 

Applying  this  illustration  to  classroom  work: 
1.     How  often  we  note  a  teacher  whose  mechanism  of  instrao- 
tion  is  set  for  a  1-64"  cut,  who  skims  over  tie  surface  of  her  sub- 
ject instead  of  taking  off  a  1-16"  or  1-8"  shaving  and  going  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

^•The  author  is  Indebted  for  this  iUuBtration  to  Mr.  Frank  Rolllna.  Head 
blaster  of  the  Bushwick  High  School,  N.  T. 
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2.  How  many  times  a  teadier  makee,  figaratively,  too  long  a 
stroke,  explains  at  length  sel^-evident  truths,  goes  into  wearisome 
and  unneoessaiy  detail  in  matters  which  are  perfectly  dear  to  all 
members  of  the  class,  repeats  the  pupils'  answers,  and  in  many 
other  ways  consumes  timd  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  ^'back 
lash''  of  the  machine. 

3.  How  often  the  classroom  machine  is  speeded  at  half  rate 
by  the  teacher  who  uses  vain  repetitions  and  consumes  double, 
even  treble,  time  in  covering  and  recovering  the  elements  of  her 
subject 

Taking  the  actual  loss  of  output  manifested  by  the  machine, 
which  could  be  computed  by  multiplying  together  the  three  factors 
of  loss  enumerated, — ^viz.,  one-fourth  the  depth  of  the  cut  possible, 
one-fourth  the  potential  economy  of  stroke,  and  one-half  the  time 
of  stroke, — ^we  get  1-82,  or  a  little  more  than  3%  of  efficiency; 
that  is,  the  machine  is  doing  only  a  littie  more  than  8%  of  the 
amount  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  seems,  at  first  glance, 
almost  incredible  that  a  machine  working  busily,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, effectively,  can  be  accomplishing  only  3%  of  its  normal 
capacity. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  sometimes  true  that  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom,  with  every  appearance  of  active,  aggressive  work,  and 
with  every  desire  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results,  is  failing 
from  the  same  causes  to  get  anything  like  full  efficiency. 

If  she  goes  only  one-fourth  as  deeply  into  her  subject  as  she 
might,  if  she  consumes  four  times  as  much  energy  in  '^ack  lash" 
(repeating  her  pupils'  answers,  etc),  and  takes  twice  as  long  as 
fihe  ought  in  pvesenting  her  materials,  the  final  result  is  an  accom- 
plishment littie  over  3%  of  what  it  might  have  been. 

There  is  food  for  reflection  in  this  simple  comparison.  The 
efficiency  engineer  is  trebling  and  quadrupling  the  material  output 
in  the  industrial  world.  It  behooves  all  of  us  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  we  may  largely  increase  the  results  of  our  efforts  in  the 
educational  world. 

The  measurement  of  the  efficienqr  of  education  in  a  public  school 
system  is  perhaps  the  most  perplexing  question  connected  with 
the  whole  field.  Standards  of  measurement  are  lacking,  and  while 
attempts  to  devise  standards  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, schools  of  education,  and  school  systems,  we  are  forced 
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to  admit  that  the  measurement  of  educational  results  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  demand  for  an  efficiency  engineer  of  education  will  produce 
the  desired  result 

The  school  department  in  Boston  has  attempted  to  provide  for 
the  measurement  of  its  educational  activities  by  organizing  a  de- 
partment of  educational  investigation  and  measurement,  which 
was  established  about  a  year  ago.  The  function  of  this  depart- 
ment is  set  forth  in  the  following  statement  by  its  director,  Mr. 
Frank  W.Ballou:" 

^^FUBPOSE  OF  EDUOATIONAI.  MEASUBEMBITT. 

'^The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  educational  investigation  and 
measurement  in  a  city  school  system  should  be  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instruction  which  each  child  is  to  receive 
Every  educational  agency — i.  e.,  every  supervisor,  every  special 
teacher,  every  regular  teacher,  every  school  building,  all  text 
books,  all  educational  equipment  of  whatever  kind,  in  fact  every- 
thing within  the  public  school  system — ^is  fundamentally  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  instruction  which  the  child  needs  to 
make  him  individually  and  socially  efficient  Any  investigation 
carried  on  by  a  research  department  in  a  city  sdiool  system  of 
any  of  the  above  instrumentalities  should,  therefore,  be  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  how  effectively  it  is  discharging  its  proper 
function  of  serving  the  children.  .  .  . 

"scope    of    the    WOBK    Uin)EBTAKEK    IN    BOSTON. 

"From  the  above  definition  of  the  purpose  of  ^ucational  in- 
vestigation and  measurement,  it  could  be  correctly  assumed  that 
in  the  beginning  of  its  work  the  department  in  Boston  would  de- 
vote a  large  part  of  its  time  to  the  problems  connected  directly 
with  instruction.  Boston  has  undertaken  three  lines  of  work  in 
ihe  elementary  schools,  each  of  a  distinctive  kind,  but  each  only 
part  of  the  general  movement  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  in- 
struction.   These  are: 

"1.  A  clear  definition  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  TnininiTiTn 
essentials  in  each  subject  and  grade  for  the  purpose  of  defining 

""The  Function  of  a  Department  of  Bducatlonal  Investtaatioii  and  Measure- 
5*»?^i"^^^?*^y  School  System,"  by  Ftank  W.  Ballou,  in  "School  and  Society". 

VBD,   «(   1915. 
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what  should  be  emphaeized  in  teaching,  and  thereby  also  indica- 
ting incidentally  in  what  phases  of  each  subject  it  is  most  worth 
while  to  test  children. 

^^2.     The  establishment  of  objective  standards  of  achievement . 
on  a  fact  basis  as  specific  ends  to  be  attained  by  both  pupils  and 
teachers. 

^^3.  Scientific  experimentation  in  the  use  of  subject-matter  or 
of  methods  of  instruction  as  a  means  of  improving  the  work  of 
the  schools. 


^^To  define  the  minimum  essentials  in  each  subject  and  grade,  a 
complete  revision  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools 
has  been  imdertaken.  .   .  . 

^^In  rewriting  the  course,  teachers  have  been  asked  to  define 
the  specific  purpose  of  each  subject,  to  eliminate  obsolete  topics, 
to  add  desirable  new  topics,  to  define  minimum  essentials  in  each 
subject,  to  suggest  minor  or  supplementary  topics,  and  to  indicate 
metiiods  of  teaching  difficult  topics.  The  result  of  defining  the 
purpose  and  indicating  the  irreducible  minimum  essentials  of 
each  subject  will  be  an  important  step  toward  defining  not  only 
what  should  be  emphasized  in  teaching,  but  also  in  what  phases  of 
each  subject  it  is  most  worth  while  to  set  up  objective  standards  of 
achievement 


'^A  standard  of  achievement  is  the  aim  or  goal  toward  which 
the  teacher  and  pupil  work.  Without  a  well-defined  standard  of 
achievement,  a  teacher's  efforts  are  likely  to  be  scattered  and  much 
of  her  (or  his)  energy  misspent  With  such  a  standard,  the 
teacher's  problem  in  teaching  and  the  pupil's  problem  in  learning 
are  more  definitely  defined,  and  the  chances  of  better  aooomplish- 
ments  are  materially  increased. 

'The  exact  measurement  of  educational  results  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  Scales  of  measurement  are  indispensable  essentials  in 
the  scientific  measurement  of  the  work  which  pupils  do.  As 
there  are  units  of  length  in  measuring  things  Unear,  and  units 
of  surface  in  measuring  planes,  so  must  there  be  units  of  measure 
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in  enloating  educational  zeBults.  Thomdike  and  Ayres  have 
provided  such  soalea  for  measuring  handwriting;  Hillc^gas  and 
Ballon  have  prepared  scales  for  measuring  English  oompositious, 
and  Buckingham  has  prepared  a  scale  for  spelling.  These  men 
have  undertaken  to  create  units  of  measure  in  these  yarious  sub- 
jects so  that  comparable  results  can  be  obtained  from  testing 
work  in  various  cities.'' 

This  effort  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  public  education  hj 
means  of  departments  of  educational  measurement  similar  to 
the  Boston  department  which  has  just  been  described  and  by  means 
of  educational  surveys  is  significant  of  a  new  scientific  attitude 
of  mind  among  the  educators  in  charge  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tems. The  spirit  of  democracy  in  modem  society  leads  patrons  of 
the  public  school  to  call  in  question  the  methods  used  and  the  re- 
sults gained.  It  is  in  response  to  this  demand  that  scientific 
methods  in  education  are  being  more  generally  adopted.  This 
whole  question  of  the  measurement  of  educational  processes  has 
been  so  well  summed  up  by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Education  of  the  Bussell  Sage  Foundation,  that  I 
quote,  in  conclusion,  from  a  recent  address  delivered  by  him  be- 
fore ibe  Harvard  Teachers'  Association:^* 

^The  object  of  the  new  method  is  the  substitution  of  evidence 
for  opinion  and  knowledge  for  speculation.  Its  champions  are 
working  to  develop  measurements  in  education  because  they  real- 
ize that  only  by  this  method  can  education  become  an  art  and  a 
science  and  its  practice  be  changed  from  a  vocation  to  a  profes- 
sion. They  scan  the  history  of  science  and  remember  that  throng 
the  development  of  measurements  astronomy  grew  out  of  astrol- 
ogy, chemistry  emerged  from  alchemy,  and  physics  developed 
from  mystery. 

'They  read  the  history  of  education  and  realLse  that  the  aston- 
ishing progress  of  the  past  decade  has  come  from  shifting  the  po- 
sition of  inquiry  from  asking  'What  results  can  or  might  we  get?' 
to  'What  reisults  are  we  getting  ?'  This  makes  the  pupil  and  not 
the  teacher  the  center  of  interest  It  calls  a  halt  on  the  futile 
quest  for  standards  of  attainment  on  which  we  have  never  come 
to  an  agreement,  and  aims  instead  to  discover  units  of  measure- 

»  "Meastuinir  Educational  ProcesMs  through  Educatiaoal  Results*',  by  Leon- 
ard P.  Ayres,  In  "The  School  Review".  May.  1912. 
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ment  Simple  as  it  soundBy  this  change  from  asking  ^hat  results 
shonid  we  getP  to  asking  ^What  results  are  we  getting!'  is  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  scientific  method  in  education.  To  answer 
the  question  in  its  new  form  means  the  development  of  units  of 
measurement^  and  when  these  are  secured  the  standards  of  at- 
tainment will  work  themselves  out  automatically. 

**THB  FTTTUBE* 

V 

'^The  certainty  about  the  scientific  method  in  education  is  that 
it  is  with  us*  That  it  will  develop  enormously  in  the  immediate 
future  is  entirely  sure.  What  its  effects  will  be  we  can  as  yet 
only  surmise.  The  dangers  involved  are  as  real  and  imminent 
as  the  advantages  are  self-evident  These  dangers  will  arise  from 
the  mass  of  superficial  and  erroneous  results  that  will  certainly 
be  presented  to  the  educational  world  in  the  guise  of  scientific 
contributions  to  applied  pedagogy.  What  is  to  be  our  attitude 
toward  each  new  contribution  ? 

^^y  own  answer  is  that  we  must  welcome  them  all,  but  chal- 
lenge them  all^  and  attempt  to  verify  them  alL  Every  figure, 
every  process,  and  every  conclusion,  whether  presented  by  the 
educational  expert  or  by  the  novice,  must  be  submitted  to  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny  and  searching  analysis  before  being  accepted  as 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  new  pedagogy. 

^^In  proportion  as  we  are  thus  enabled  to  retain  the  genuine  and 
reject  ^e  spurious,  education  will  move  forward  among  the  other 
sciences.  Its  new  methods  will  substitute  knowledge  for  specu- 
lation, and  evidence  for  opinion.  Its  marshalled  facts,  expressed 
in  definite  terms,  will  demolish  the  hosts  of  legend,  superstitition, 
tradition,  and  theory.  •  .  . 

''  'How  much?'  and  'How  many P  and  'With  what  result?'  are 
going  to  displace  guess-work,  imagination,  and  oratory  as  cri- 
teria for  shaping  education  policies.  The  old  method  has  been 
education  within  the  sheltering  walls  of  the  cloister  in  which  an 
occasional  peep-hole  has  been  cut,  to  satisfy  the  parent  and  silence 
ihe  taxpayer.  The  new  method  proposes  education  in  the  open 
and  under  the  clear  and  penetrating  rays  of  the  search-light" 
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By  Lewis  Pbrby,  Pkincipai-  Phuxips  Exstsb  Academy.  , 

FEEL  very  much  flattered  to  be  asked  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  "Efficiency  in  the  Work  of  the 
Secondary  School",  but  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
committee  could  not  have  made  a  greater  Tnistakft 

□  than  in  intrusting  such  a  subject  to  my  hands.  In 
the  first  place,  as  a  new  comer  in  the  field  of  sec- 
ondary education,  I  am  not  competent  to  speak 
upon  the  subject,  and  there  are  several  reasons  be- 
side the  fundamental  one  of  incompetency  why  it  would  have 
been  better  for  a  great  many  men  whom  I  could  mention  to  speak^ 
with  experience  and  authority,  for  the  secondary  schools.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  it  has  not  been  felt  that  a  great  change 
was  coming  in  the  work  of  a  schoolmaster.  The  old  conservative 
methods  have  been  giving  place  to  new  methods  and  we  have  al- 
ways been  just  on  the  point  of  discovering  what  efficiency  is  in 
the  secondary  schools.  And  just  as  we  reach  that  point  we  lose 
it  again.  Meanwhile,  the  so-called  "old-fashioned  teachers"  have 
been  much  the  same  type  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  nineteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  I  was  present  at  a  college 
faculty  meeting  not  so  long  ago  when  the  teaching  methods  of 
three  professors  now  dead  was  held  up  to  ridicule  by  a  brilliant 
young  professor.  As  he  described  their  methods  of  teaching  they 
did  seem  a  little  absurd  and  antiquated,  but  I  shall  not  forget  the 
remark  which  another  professor  made. 

'^ell/'  he  said,  "This  college  has  been  going  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  and  in  that  time,  the  outside  world  thinks  she 
has  produced  three  great  teachers,  and  they  happen  to  be  just  the 
gentlemen  whom  you  have  mentioned." 

I  may  say  at  the  start  that  I  am  a  little  suspicious  of  certain' 
modem  methods  of  teaching  and  by  modem  methods  I  mean 
those  methods  which  were  considered  modem  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  and  which  we  consider  modem  at  the 
present  time.  Let  me  quote  a  short  passage  from  Gharles  Lamb  who 
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seems  to  have  made  more  or  less  of  a  study  of  schoolmasters.  In 
this  passage  Lamb  draws  the  distinction  between  the  teachers  of 
the  old  school  and  the  more  modem  type.  It  is  more  or  less  ap- 
plicable as  showing  the  distinction  which  may  be  drawn  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1915.    He  says: 

^^est  to  the  souls  of  those  fine  old  Pedagogues;  the  breed,  bng 
since  extinct  of  the  Lilys,  and  Linacres:  who  believing  that  all 
learning  was  contained  in  the  languages  which  they  taught^  and 
despising  every  other  acquirement  as  superficial  and  useless,  came 
to  their  task  as  to  a  sport!  Passing  from  infancy  to  age,  they 
dreamed  away  all  their  days  as  in  a  grammar  school —  The  fine 
dream  is  fading  away  fast;  and  the  least  concern  of  a  teacher  in 
the  present  day  is  to  inculcate  grammar  rules.'' 

'^The  modem  schoolmaster  is  expected  to  know  a  litUe  of  every- 
thing, because  his  pupil  is  required  not  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
anything;  he  must  be  superficially,  if  I  may  so  say,  omniscient 
He  is  to  know  something  of  pneumatics,  of  chemistry,  of  whatever 
is  curious,  or  proper  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  youthful  mind ; 
an  insight  into  mechanics  is  desirable,  with  a  touch  of  statistics; 
the  quality  of  soils,  etc.,  botany,  the  Constitution  of  his  country, 
Cum  mvJtis  dliis — ^He  must  spize  every  occasion — ^the  season  of 
the  year — the  time  of  the  day — a  passing  cloud — ^a  rainbow — a 
wagon  of  hay — a  regiment  of  soldiers  going  by — ^to  inculcate 
something  useful — The  Universe — ^that  great  book  as  it  has  been 
called  is  to  him  indeed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  book  out  of 
which  he  is  doomed  to  read  tedious  homilies  to  distasting  school- 
boys." 

Before  I  go  on  I  must  make  a  further  apology.  This  paper  is 
not  written  by  one  who  regards  himself  as  an  expert  on  "Efficiency 
in  the  Secondary  Schools"  or  by  one  who  regards  the  school  which 
he  represents  as  having  solved  the  problem  of  efficiency,  and  less 
still  by  one  who  sets  great  store  by  a  certain  type  of  so-called  "Effi?- 
<5iency."  This  paper  contains  merely  the  beliefs  of  one  who  must 
appear  more  or  less  of  "tyro,"  on  the  essential  things  which  a 
secondary  school  must  have,  if  it  is  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  generation  of  boys  who  are  attending  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  country.  I  should  like  to  take  the  matter  up  under  three 
heads :  the  instruction  in  the  secondary  school,  the  atmosphere  of 
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ihe  secondary  school,  and  ihe  moral  and  religious  side  of  seeondary 
school  life;  and  I  do  this  with  the  sobering  thought  that  I  prob- 
ably should  be  held  strictly  to  the  first  point,  namely  the  instruc- 
tion in  ihe  secondary  school. 

In  the  middle  of  September  there  came  into  my  office  a  man  of 
thirty  years  of  age  who  was  an  applicant  for  the  lowest  class  in  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  He  had  already  been  snooessfnl  in 
business  and  had  put  aside  the  tidy  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. When  he  was  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he 
made  up  his  mind  definitely  that  he  wanted  to  go  throu^  a  pre- 
paratory schooL  He  gave  up  his  business  and  for  three  years 
devoted  himself  with  wonderful  application  with  boys  half  his 
age  to  the  task  of  passing  the  very  simple  examinations  which 
admit  to  our  lowest  class.  In  general  I  should  have  said  to  such 
an  applicant :  ''You  are  too  old.  The  studies  will  become  too  diffi- 
cult for  you.  What  you  want  is  not  the  drill  of  a  secondary 
school,  but  the  leisure  to  read  history  and  economics  and  to  hear 
lectures  on  literature."  But  his  earnestness  was  such  that  it 
could  not  be  withstood.  ''Why  do  you  want  to  come  to  this 
school  ?"  I  asked  him. 

"To  learn  Latin,"  he  replied. 

"Why  do  you  care  so  much  about  Latin,"  I  replied,  and  he 
gave  me  an  answer  which  completely  won  me  over. 

"I  want  to  learn  Latin,"  he  said,  "so  that  I  can  speak  good 
English."  Then  with  unfeigned  enthusiasm  he  continued:  "You 
cannot  understand  my  desire  to  learn  to  speak  good  English.  If 
it  rains  or  if  it  snows  and  I  hear  a  new  word  on  the  street,  out 
comes  my  dictionary.  If  I  were  hearing  an  orchestra  playing  a 
symphony  and  some  one  behind  me  used  a  word  with  which  I 
was  unfamiliar,  out  would  come  my  dictionary."  Then  with  a 
flattery  which  was  irresistible  he  said:  "If  you  were  making  a 
speech  and  you  used  a  new  word,  I  should  not  hesitate,  out  would 
come  my  dictionary."  In  short  he  said,  "I  have  come  to  Exeter 
to  learn  how  to  juggle  the  English  language."  This  may  not  seem 
to  you  complimentary,  but  he  meant  it  in  a  complimentary  way. 

I  felt  at  the  time  that  he  had  already  mastered  the  principles 
of  the  power  to  juggle  the  English  language,  without  much  Latin. 
'As  he  left  he  said:  "I  hope  I  have  made  a  good  impression."  I 
wondered  how  the  necessary  drill  in  algebra  and  TCngliff^  gram- 
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mar,  and  what  be  thought  was  his  beloved  Latin,  would  affect  him. 
He  got  through  the  first  month  surprisingly  well,  but  one  rainy 
morning  in  November  he  came  to  me  before  breakfast  and  said: 
^'Mr.  Ferry,  the  man  who  dared  to  keep  me  out  of  this^  school  in 
September,  I  would  have  considered  a  murderer;  but  I  am  not  a 
boy,  I  am  a  man.  Such  things  as  this  for  instance:  3x-16,  x-5, 
why  it  is  poison  to  me,  and  I  in  this  time  and  place,  sever  my 
connection  with  this  school.  I  have  just  read  the  Essay  on  Milton 
by  Macaulay  and  I  received  a  glow.  That  is  the  kind  of  education 
I  want  and  I  can  get  it  in  Boston."  I  met  him  within  a  month, 
standing  in  front  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  glow  had 
remained,  and  he  was  undisguisedly  content. 

This  illustrated,  I  think,  one  type,  an  earnest  lype  which  the 
modem,  efficient  secondary  school  cannot  really  help,  and  I  have 
in  mind  another  type  very  different  from  the  first,  and  periiaps 
far  more  gifted,  a  lype  which  is  the  despair  of  the  preparatory 
school.  Someone  asked  the  wife  of  this  second  gentleman  what 
her  husband  did  with  his  mind.  ^^Do  with  his  mind,''  she  an* 
swered,  ^^Why,  he  enjoys  it"  These  two  classes  then,  those  whose 
minds  have  remauied  rusty  too  long,  and  the  comparatively  few 
who  have  rather  brilliant,  frivolous  minds,  no  amount  of  efficiency 
can  touch.  But  I  have  in  mind,  rather,  the  well  disposed  boy  with 
or  without  well  defined  intellectual  ambitions.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  boys  are  well  disposed ;  perhaps  fifty  per  cent  of  them 
have  what  might  be  called  ambitions  along  intellectual  lines.  The 
ambitions  sometimes  are  not  operative  at  all  and  vary  very  much 
from  week  to  week  and  from  term  to  term  in  the  course  of  a 
school  year.  A  school  must  be  judged  by  the  product  which  it 
turns  out,  and  its  efficiency  must  be  tested  I  suppose  by  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  real  progress  which  the  boys,  all  of  them  bril* 
liant,  average  and  slow,  make  in  the  course  of  a  given  time. 

I  was  very  much  interested  recently  to  read  an  article  by  Mr. 
Percy  D.  Haughton,  the  Harvard  football  coach,  on  the  intellec- 
tual side  of  football.  I  have  not  been  out  of  college  so  long  but 
that  I  have  a  sneaking  notion  that  there  is  an  intellectual  side  to 
football,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  the  Harvard  eleven  in  aetioa 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  must  admit  that  Mr.  Haughton's 
methods  of  creating  a  football  eleven  are  efficient  methods.  What 
interested  me  was  that  his  football  methods  are  not  unlike  the 
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teaching  methods  employed  in  some  of  our  best  preparatozy 
schools.  A  great  deal  of  stress  is  placed  upon  the  fundamentals, 
such  as  tackling  and  falling  on  the  ball.  For  some  weeks  this  is 
the  principal  thing  taught  The  wonderful  maneuvers  of  offense 
and  defense  which  we  may  admire  or  distrust  in  a  Yale  game,  ac- 
cording to  where  our  sympathies  lie,  have  come  late,  after  the  fun- 
damental things  have  been  so  well  learned  that  their  accurate 
perfonnance  has  become  second  nature.  I  believe  an  efficient 
preparatory  school  has  some  sudi  system.  Latin  grammar,  the 
beginnings  of  algebra,  English  composition,  are  the  fundamentals. 
These  fundamentals  should  be  drilled  into  a  boy  until  he  knows 
them.  Then  he  is  prepared  for  other  subjects.  A  good  many  schools 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  teach  their  boys  how  to  make  bril- 
liant forward  passes  and  to  evolve  elaborate  formations  before  the 
boys  have  mastered  the  art  of  catching  the  ball  or  falling  on  it  A 
great  deal  can  be  said  for  Charles  Lamb's  old  pedagogues ;  they  be- 
lieved that  certain  things  should  be  mastered  and  they  saw  to  it 
that  their  pupils  mastered  them.  I  believe  this  system  absolutely 
essential  to  a  successful  and  efficient  schooL  The  most  successful 
teachers  in  a  school  are  teachers  who  are  willing  to  shoulder  this 
responsibility  for  drill  Power  comes  through  discipline.  ISTot- 
withstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  every  mother  feels  that  her  son 
has  a  uniquely  sensitive  nature  which  will  always  respond  to 
praise  and  seldom  to  blame,  there  can  be  little  coddlhig.  But  from 
the  routine  and  drill  and  what  may  seem  a  too  colorless  method, 
character  is  bom;  the  character  which  comes  from  mental  disci- 
pline. And  I  should  say  that  ninety  per  cent  of  those  boys  who 
are  made  to  do  a  task,  learn  to  enjoy  the  task.  The  responsibility 
for  the  efficiency  in  a  large  preparatory  school  comes  back  indi- 
vidually to  the  men  who  sit  behind  the  desks  and  assign  and  hear 
the  lessons  of  the  school.  You  will  have  a  vigorous  school  in  pro- 
portion as  you  have  a  vigorous  faculty,  who  have  the  ability  to 
teach  the  fundamentals  to  school  boy^  because  the  school  boys 
realize  that  their  teachers  are  capable  when  the  pupils  are  pre- 
pared for  it,  of  teaching  the  more  intricate  and  fs^inating  plays 
of  the  game.  Mere  intellectuality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  often 
fails  to  influence  a  pupiL  Litdlectual  fireworks  won't  do.  The 
good  teacher  must  show  a  grasp  of  the  principles  of  his  subject 
School  boys  are  fooled  about  certain  things,  but  never  as  to 
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whether  their  teacher  knows  his  subject  or  not,  and  seldom  as  to 
whether  a  man  can  really  teach.  I  have  in  mind  a  philosopher 
whose  intellectual  processes  must  be  eiaormously  interesting  to 
himself 9  because  he  seems  wrapped  up  in  them.  He  is  a 
man,  however,  who  seldom,  if  ever,  has  been  able  to  convey  safely 
and  successfully ,'.an  idea  from  his  own  brain  to  that  of  the  class; 
This  man  was  one  day  walking  in  a  New  England  village  where 
he  was  a  professor,  and  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  watch  a  col- 
ored man  who  was  putting  his  dog  through  some  tricks.  The  col- 
ored man  was  something  of  a  philosopher  too,  in  his  own  way.  At 
last  the  college  philosopher  said  with  a  condescension  which  no 
New  Englander,  black  or  white,  will  tolerate : 

"How  do  you  teach  your  dog  so  many  tricks?  I  can't  teach 
mine  a  single  one.'' 

^TTou  can't  teach  him  nothin',"  said  the  village  philosopher, 
"unless  you  know  more  than  the  dog." 

There  is  the  quintessence  of  pedagogical  wisdom  from  the  stand? 
point  of  the  teacher. 

I  want  to  be  in  sympathy  with  modem  methods  of  teaching  and 
with  what  is  new  and  progressive,  but  this  paper  is  supposed  to 
deal  with  efficiency  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  I  confess  that 
most  of  the  easy  methods  of  teaching  boys  which  have  recently 
come  to  my  attention  are  interesting  and  entertaining,  but  they 
do  not  teach.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Edison  has  invested  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars  in  educational  moving  picture  films.  I 
spent  a  morning  last  autumn,  as  very  likely  some  of  you  did,  in 
looking  at  representative  so-called  educational  moving  pictures. 
You  can  watch  Paul  Bevere  ride  from  Boston  to  Lexington  from 
now  till  doomsday  without  learning  history  and  watch  little  Nell 
die  ad  lib.  without  catching  in  the  slightest  degree  enthusiasm  for 
literature.  (I  am  mentioning  only  what  I  saw  in  the  educational 
symposium.)  I  understand  (though  this  was  not  shown)  that 
arithmetic  can  be  taught  in  thirty  reels  and  the  essentials  of  ge- 
ography in  twenty.  If  I  were  a  boy  I  should  regard  any  levity  in 
regard. to  such  a  diarming  method  of  learning  arithmetic  as  cruel 
and  outrageous.  But  as  to  the  value  of  the  movie  in  teaching  a 
boy  to  think  in  terms  of  numbers,  I  have  my  honest  doubts.  I 
believe  that  the  symbol  of  education  for  the  boy  is  not  the  boy 
looking  at  moving  pictures,  for  the  moving  picture  type  of  mind  ia 
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flurely  not  die  efficient  type  of  mind;  it  is  not  a  boy  on  one  end  of 
a  log  and  a  great  teacher  on  the  odier;  it  is  die  boy  with  tike  open 
book  in  the  study,  who  recites  to  die  man  widi  the  open  mind  in 
the  dasBioom. 

Atmosphere. 

At  a  faeolty  meeting  in  a  New  England  college  peiiiaps  ten 
years  ago,  a  letter  was  read  from  a  father  of  a  boy  who  was  io 
enter  that  college  the  next  autumn.  He  said  in  his  letter:  ^'I  am 
choosing  this  particular  college  for  my  son  because  I  belieye  you 
have  the  right  atmosphere/'  at  whicdi  the  faculty  burst  into  a 
lau^  <^ell,  gentlemen/'  said  the  president,  who  was  presiding, 
''there  is  something  in  it"  I  too  believe  there  is  something  in  it 
and  if  anything,  more  in  it  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned  dian 
die  college.  Dr.  Drury's  article  in  the  ''Harvard  Bulletin"  re- 
cently took  up  this  very  matter  of  atmosphere.  Said  he:  "The 
fairest  dream  of  Gothic  architecture  may  become  a  hell  on  earth, 
while  the  sparse,  gaunt  academy  may  become  a  mount  of  vision 
because  a  seer  sits  there  among  his  boys."  Every  school  has  its 
feeling.  This  feeling  is  modified,  and  changes  naturally  in  dif- 
ferent terms  and  different  years,  but  woe  to  the  school  whose  feel- 
ing is  wrong.  The  atmosphere  must  be  right  or  the  school  ceases 
to  be  an  efficient  place.  A  few  things  may  give  a  proper  atmos- 
phere to  a  schooL  First,  the  proper  time  balance  between  work 
and  play.  Boys  must  be  kept  busy.  If  they  are  not  working,  or 
eating  or  sleeping  they  should  be  at  play.  Of  course  boys  should 
have  some  time  to  read  good  books.  I  am  counting  the  reading 
time  as  coming  in  the  period  for  play. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  boys  should  be  carefully  looked 
after  by  trained  men.  Nothing  brings  on  slack  work  so  quickly 
as  a  slack  physical  condition.  Though  a  normal  boy  thinks  so 
little  about  himself  and  his  state  of  health  that  he  will  often 
worry  about  his  work  and  his  lack  of  mental  vigor  without  ever 
dreaming  that  what  he  really  needs  is  more  iredi  air  and  exercise. 

The  next  thing  needed  for  the  proper  atmosphere  of  a  school  is 
proper  ideals.  An  individual  who  loses  his  ideals  "loses  the  very 
bloom  of  life."  One  cannot  conceive  of  a  school  with  no  ideals. 
Of  this  you  may  be  sure,  that  the  school  with  the  hi^est  and 
sternest  ideals,  is  almost  invariably  the  finest  schooL    And  finally,* 
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in  the  most  efficient  type  of  preparatoiy  school  you  will  almost 
always  find  a  strong  feminine  influence.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
little  credit  has  been  given  in  the  great  preparatory  schools  of  the 
country  to  the  influence  which  the  women  have  exercised  upon 
them.  Show  me  a  fir8t-<;lass  preparatory  school  of  the  highest 
grade  of  efficiency  whidi  does  not  feel  from  day  to  day  the  influence 
of  a  few  noble-heartedy  magnetic  and  devoted  women! 

And  finally,  to  be  truly  efficient,  efficiency  tested  by  the  product 
which  it  brings  out,  there  should  be  in  the  preparatory  school  a 
distinct  religious  influence.  Whether  we  are  speaking  of  church 
schools  or  undenominational  schools,  if  there  is  not  a  steady  moral 
and  religious  feeling  permeating  the  school,  that  school  is  not  only 
not  doing  its  duty  to  the  boy,  but  it  is  losing  its  efficiency  in  the 
production  of  men.  Within  a  week  a  clergyman  who  was  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  meetings  in  the  school  with  which  I  am  connected, 
interviewed  four  boys  with  these  religious  beliefs  and  in  this 
order:  a  Jew,  a  Boman  Catholic,  a  Confucianist,  and  a  Unitarian. 
All  these  boys  had  come  to  him  of  their  own  accord  to  ask  certain 
questions  which  were  on  their  minds.  The  religious  side  is  a  tre- 
mendously important  side  in  a  boy's  training.  The  entire  work 
for  a  boy  is  not  all  done  when  you  have  given  him  a  good  teacher 
and  surrounded  him  with  the  best  possible  atmosphere.  Not  in 
your  efficient  preparatory  schooL 
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By  Heemon  C.  Bumpus,  Presideitt  Tufts  College. 

^HE  management  of  a  great  university  involves  llie 
handling  of  problems  as  complex  as  those  presented 
hj  a  railroad^  as  intricate  as  those  of  a  banking 
house^  as  general  as  ttose  confronting  a  mayor  and 
a  municipal  council^  as  exacting  as  those  of  a  stage 
manager,  and,  in  some  ways,  as  impossible  of  or- 
derly arrangement  as  the  affairs  of  a  Central  Amer- 
ican Bepublic. 

The  railroad  time-table  provides  for  the  accommodation  of  pas- 
sengers travelling  in  two  directions.  The  college  time-table  must 
be  so  drafted  as  to  accommodate  scholastic  travel,  not  in  two,  but 
in  a  hundred  different  directions;  transfers  must  be  given  at  all 
intersecting  points,  and  the  passenger  must  be  given  profitable 
mental  employment,  not  only  while  en  route,  but  before,  during, 
and  after  the  journey.  His  tastes  must  be  ascertained;  if  indo- 
lent, he  must  be  gently  stimulated;  if  travelling  too  fast,  he  must 
be  admonished ;  if  he  is  athletically  restless,  he  must  be — ^''made 
content" — lest  he  leave  the  train  and  travel  on  one  of  the  com- 
peting roads.  His  mental  and  his  physical  condition  must  be 
regularly  tested;  if  he  does  not  like  the  conductor,  he  must  be 
transferred ;  and  all  this  on  a  first-class  ticket  that  is  issued  at  one- 
half  of  the  actual  cost  of  transportation,  and  to  whidi  is  added 
no  end  of  prizes,  passes,  and  rebates.  The  problem  of  the  ardi- 
nary  passenger  agent  is  a  simple  one. 

In  a  trust  company,  trust  funds  are  conservatively  invested, 
and  the  income  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  beneficiaries  and 
"they  do  the  rest."  The  trustees,  or  regents  of  a  university,  not 
only  act  as  a  "Trust  Company'^,  but  they  are  themselves,  to  a 
large  extent,  their  own  beneficiaries.  Th^  not  only  invest  the 
funds  entrusted  to  them,  but  they  expend  the  income.  The  ordi- 
nary commercial  concern  prides  itself  at  buying  at  a  low  price  and 
selling  to  its  clients  on  a  margin  of  profit  The  ordinary  univer- 
sity, on  the  contrary,  prides  itself  on  buying  at  a  high  price,  and 
it  sells  to  its  clients  on  a  margin  of  loss.    The  purpose  of  the  ordi- 
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nary  business  house  is  to  make  money;  the  purpose  of  the  ordi- 
nary college  is  to  spend  money.  The  directors  of  a  bank  are  col- 
lectors ;  the  directors  of  a  college  are  distributors*  The  managers 
of  a  properly  conducted  manufacturing  concern  control  the  activi- 
ties and  expenditures  of  their  stafiF;  the  managers  of  a  properly 
conducted  university  are  controlled  by  the  activities  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  their  staff.  The  one  deals  with  subordinates;  the 
other  deals  with  superiors. 

The  great  university  is  a  municipality.  It  has  its  public 
buildings,  parks,  pleasure  grounds  and  highways,  its  water,  gas, 
electric  and  heating  systems,  its  fire  and  police  departments,  its 
hospitals,  stores  and  stables,  its  farms  and  dairies,  its  dormitories, 
hotels  and  restaurants ;  it  has  lyceums  and  theatres ;  it  has  officers, 
administrative,  judicial  and  instructional,  and  it  has  a  great 
floating  student-population,  independent,  impulsive  and  unre- 
strained. It  is  a  city,  nevertheless,  with  a  purpose  higher  than 
that  of  merely  housing  its  inhabitants  and  caring  for  their  physi- 
cal needs.  It  exists  to  provide  instruction  that  is  superlatively 
good  for  those  who  come  to  receive  it,  and  who — strangely  enough, 
— craving  it  in  the  abstract,  and  absorbing  it  passively  in  the 
concrete,  rejoice,  nevertheless,  when  they  fail  to  receive  the  full 
measure  for  which  they  pay  and  to  which  they  are  justly  en- 
titled. The  "mayor  and  counci?^  of  such  a  university  city  do 
not  have  a  simple  administrative  problem. 

What  is  a  university  ?  Is  it  a  campus  and  a  collection  of  build- 
ings? Is  it  a  board  of  trustees  and  faculty,  a  body  of  students,  a 
place  where  research  is  carried  on,  a  course  of  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, or  is  it  an  examining  and  degree-conferring  institution? 
Is  it  a  place,  a  thing,  a  condition  of  mind,  or  is  it  all  three  of  these  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  dynamic  instructional  staff  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  university,  and  all  else  is  subordinate.  If  this  is  true, 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  administrative  officers  to  see  that  the  members 
of  the  faculty  operate  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  administrative  officer  who  believes  that  leaders  of  thought 
in  the  various  professions  are  numerous,  and  that  high-class  men 
are  waiting  for  employment,  is  not  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
High-class  men  are  few  and  far  between,  and  none  are  waiting 
for  employment  The  university  that  has  several  men  of  dis- 
tinction on  its  faculty  is  very  fortunate,  and  the  best  thing  it  can 
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do  is  to  arrange  an  enyiionment  that  will  relieve  theBe  precious 
mortals  from  petty  and  inhibitory  annoyances  and  encourage 
them  to  do  in  the  fullest  measure  the  kind  of  work  that  nature  in* 
tended.  Talent  is  resistiye,  chafes  under  restraint,  and, — ^in  obe- 
dience to  a  strange  biological  law, — the  individual  that  is  talented 
or  exceptional  in  one  way^  as  an  artist,  musician,  scientist,  teacher, 
or  thinker,  b  exceptional,  also,  in  odier  ways,  and  his  special  talents 
are  almost  sure  to  suffer  under  any  processes  of  standardization, 
or  if  placed  under  the  restraint  of  rules  and  regulati(ms. 

The  average  faculty,  however,  is  not  composed  exclusively  of 
exceptional  men,  average  men  of  reliability,  faithfulness  and  loy- 
alty preponderate,  and  it  is  largely  by  these  that  the  routine  of 
teaching  is  conducted  and  die  conventional  scholastic  standards 
are  maintained. 

As  teachers  and  observers,  we  must  admit  that  in  addition  to 
the  two  classes  just  mentioned,  there  is  on  the  faculty  of  every 
large  university  an  appreciable  number  of  men  who  mi^t  be 
called  '^amateur  professionals", — ^men  who  were  engaged  when 
they  were  conspicuous  because  of  the  profusion  of  their  intellee- 
tual  inflorescence,  but  whose  flower  failed  to  produce  fruit— men 
whose  horizon  is  closing  in,  but  whose  tastes  are  scholarly;  who 
enjoy  the  companionship  of  men  who  think;  who  spend  perhaps 
a  little  more  time  at  the  university  club  than  at  the  university 
library ;  who  enjoy  the  approval  of  the  student  body,  and  are  ac- 
ceptable, indeed,  desirable  members  of  the  university  community* 
The  direction  of  men  of  such  diverse  types — ^if  direction  there 
must  be — is  certainly  a  more  difficult  proposition  than  that  con- 
fronting the  average  stage  manager. 

But  the  difficulties  do  not  end  here,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
our  universities  are  largely  made  up  of  men  who  are  non-resident, 
they  meet  infrequently,  they  are  seldom  acquainted  with  current 
educational  problems,  rarely  do  they  visit  other  institutions,  they 
know  the  affairs  of  their  own  institution  only  throng  hearsay, 
and  while  they  feel  their  lack  of  intimate  knowledge,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  actuated  by  the  highest  motives,  often  they  con- 
tribute generously,  and  they  desire  ardently  that  nothing  but 
good  shall  come  to  the  institution  they  serve. 

The  purpose  of  what  has  thus  far  been  said  is  to  make  it  dear 
that  the  problenu  connected  with  the  administration  of  our  Amer- 
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ican  umversitieB  are  di£Eerent  from  those  oonnected  with  ordi- 
nary busmess  undertakLaga,  and^  therefore,  an  attempt  by  thoae 
who  are  unacquainted  with  university  methods,  purposes  and 
ideals,  ruthlessly  to  apply  so-called  ^^efficiency  methods"  that  not 
infrequently  produce  havoc  even  in  business  houses,  is  itself,  a 
piece  of  unjustifiable  inefficiency.  Moreover,  in  those  cases  where 
such  methods  have  actually  been  imposed,  the  institutions  have 
suffered,  and  suffered  grievously. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  when  the  ^lost  motions"  of  the  briok 
layer  were  being  capitalized  and  ^'Success  Magazines"  were  going 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  certain  efficiency  experts  were  aa* 
signed  to  ''speed  up"  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  that  held  at 
that  time  die  foremoat  position  among  publicly-supported  eduoar 
tional  instituti(M]t8.  I  ha^^Mned  to  be  where  I  could  watch  tiM 
working  of  this  ''efficiency  process"  during  a  period  of  three  or 
four  years,  indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  its  complete  collapse  as  an 
instrument  of  educational  betterment  The  men  assigned  as  effi* 
ciency  experts  began  with  the  business  side  of  college  administra* 
tion;  they  were  not  ooUegiB  men,  but  accountants,  men  ignorant 
of  college  purposes,  out  of  sympathy  with  long^established  methods 
that  they  did  not  caro  to  understand,  and  arbitrarily  insistent 
upon  the  introduction  of  fantastic  methods  repugnant  to  the  pur- 
poses of  an  educational  institution. 

Distinctly  I  remember  finding  four  highly  paid  inventory  ex* 
perts  perplexed  over  the  problem  of  whether  chickens  were  or 
were  not  to  be  classified  as  "live  stock,"  and,  if  finally  admitted 
to  the  live  stock  category,  what  should  be  done  with  bees. 

One  evening  I  was  called  aside  and  told,  with  all  secrecy  that 
envelops  the  report  of  a  detective,  that  evidence  had  been  un- 
earthed which  provided  conclusively  that  students  were  receiving 
instruction  at  less  than  cost*  The  efficiency  expert  gasped  when 
assured  that  his  discovery  was  probaUy  true,  and  that  the  state 
actuaUy  paid  two  million  and  a  half  eadi  year  for  the  privilege  of 
being  swindled  in  this  way. 

Then  followed  a  recommendation  that  the  administrative  staff 
of  clerks,  accountants,  etc.,  could  be  reduced  by  one-half  through 
the  adoption  of  certain  efficiency  devices.  MeUiods  were  put  into 
execution,  the  staff  was  disorganized,  the  so-called  process  of  econ- 
omy, Uirou^  the  introduction  of  i>erfecdy  useless  machinery, 
frequently  resulted  in  doubling  the  cost  oi  operation* 
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A  chronic  condition  of  disturbance  and  unrest  is  bad  for  the 
business  side  of  a  university^  but  it  is  almost  fatal  when  the  in- 
structional side  becomes  infected  The  injury  that  the  university 
of  Wisconsin  has  suffered  since  the  inquisitorial  methods,  of  so- 
called  efficiency  experts,  invaded  the  educational  side  of  the  in- 
stitution is  irreparable.  For  over  a  year  an  educational  staff 
costing  the  state  a  million  and  a  half  has  had  its  attention  and 
its  energies  diverted  from  its  legitimate  v^ork  and  centered  upon 
the  formulation  of  protests  against  imwarranted  interference,  un- 
fair misrepresentation,  and  against  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
long^stablished  educational  ideals. 

Through  a  grilling  fire  of  official  questi<»mairefr-^-diabollcal  in- 
struments of  intellectual  vacuity — the  student  was  compelled  to 
attack  the  teaching  staff,  and  each  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
felt  that  he  must  answer  questions  reflecting  upon  the  capacity  of 
his  colleagues.  Misunderstandings  between  the  faculty  and  the 
governing  board  multiplied,  and  the  governing  board  then  had  its 
troubles  with  the  state  authorities.  Tired  of  turmoil,  some  of  tfa^ 
faculty  are  seeking  employment  elsewhere,  the  overthrow  of  the 
administration  is  threatened,  the  legislature  is  hostile  and  plana 
to  cut  the  appropriations,  new  construction  has  ceased,  and  we  wit- 
ness the  sad  sight  of  an  institution  made  desolate  by  an  unnecoes- 
sary  and  inexcusable  reality,  that  under  the  name^of  '^construe- 
tional  work"  has  wrought  destruction,  and  under  the  name  of 
"efficiency^'  has  wrought  havoc 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  imply  that  the  efficiency  of 
universities  cannot  be  increased;  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
imply  that  efficiency  cannot  be  increased  through  the  investigations, 
or  advice  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  university  purposes  and  out 
of  sympathy  with  university  ideals. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  transpired,  and  is  now  transpiring,  I  feet 
that  the  persons  who  are  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
hi^er  institutions  of  learning,  and  are  attached  to  them,  shoulcl 
arouse  themselves  and  their  colleagues  and  begin  promptly  a 
friendly  investigation  of  universities  and  the  work  that  they  are 
now  doing,  in  order  to  increase  the  general  efficiency  and  to  antici- 
pate and  forestall  an  invasion  by  those  who,  in  ignorance  and  de- 
lusion, imagine  that  because  tliey  can  do  certain  small  things 
exceedingly  well  they  are  destined  to  revolutionice  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  higher  education. 
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Some  kinds  of  efficiency  can^  and  some  cannot  be  expiessed  in 
diagrams^  charts  and  figures.  It  is  proper  to  require  of  the  manager 
of  a  shoe  factory  a  record  of  output  and  amount  realized  together  with 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  cost  of  material,  the  amount  of  wages, 
the  interest  on  capital  invested,  the  allowance  for  deterioration,  etc. 
The  result  should  show  a  profit  or  the  factory  would  better  shut  down. 
Something  of  this  kind  must  be  done  wherever  the  output  is  strictly 
tangible,  material  stuff.  The  demand  for  proven  efficiency  is  legiti- 
mate in  the  entire  realm  of  business,  including  manufacturing,  mer- 
chandising, agriculture,  mining  and  transpoitEition.  But  when  we 
come  to  those  human  activities  that  relate  to  intellectual  and  spiritual 
interests  the  case  assiunes  a  different  aspect.  Can  we  apply  efficiency 
tests  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  to  educa- 
tion and  religion,  to  the  schools  and  to  the  churches,  as  to  the  farm 
and  the  factory? 

Some  say  yes  I  They  would  tabulate  the  results  of  teaching.  They 
would  eliminate  a  study  from  the  curriculum,  or  a  boy  from  a  scholas- 
tic career,  because  of  the  relative  length  of  some  lines  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  representing  the  number  of  recitations  that  a  dollar  will  pur- 
chase in  one  study  as  compared  with  the  number  that  the  same  dollar 
would  purchase  in  another  study;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  by  tiie 
difference  between  two  columns  of  figures  representing  the  marks  he 
attained  and  the  marks  that  someone  has  judged  that  he  should  have 
attained  in  a  term's  or  a  year's  work  in  school.  Or  they  would  end  a 
pastorate  because  the  minister  does  not  ''draw"  or  the  church  roll 
grow  as  fast  as  some  other  church's.  Is  it  safe  to  apply  ef^ciency 
tests  in  these  cases  with  the  same  rigidity  and  certainty  of  their  relia- 
bility as  in  the  case  of  the  mill  or  the  mine?  If  not  can  we  use  the 
efficiency  idea  at  all,  in  school  and  church  work? 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph  does  not  claim  any  special  wisdom 
qualifying  him  to  answer  these  questions  for  the  teachers  and  Uie 
preachers.  He  believes  that  real,  tangible,  visible  results  should  be 
shown  by  every  school  and  by  every  church  and  that  we  should  hold 
both  institutions  up  to  a  high  standard  so  far  as  the  general  character 
and  outcome  of  their  efforts  are  concerned.  But  when  it  comes  to 
specific,  individual  cases  it  seems  that  we  are  liable  to  make  serious 
errors  if  we  apply  the  efficiency  tests  too  rigidly.  We  have  known  of 
churches  which  did  not  have  a  convert  f on  years, — ^but  at  last  had  a 
revival  And  we  have  known  scores  of  cases  when  a  boy  ''flunked" 
through,  or  out  of  school  or  college  and  afterward  something  woke 
him  up  and  started  him  onward  to  a  brilliant  career.  We  bdieve 
that  an  efficiency  "sharp"  among  the  Pharisees  would  have  eliminated 
the  Master.    We  haven't  a  doubt  that  multitudes  of  geniuses  have 
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been  muffed  out  by  examiners  who  measured  only  with  tape  or  foot- 
role.  This  is  oftentimes  nothing  short  of  a  tragedy.  But  fortonately 
Mnb  have  all  known  some  who  in  their  boyhood  were  dropped  from 
idiool  or  college  because  they  couldn't  pass  their  ezaminationB,  who 
artermurd  recovered  and  became  eminent.  These  cases  make  us 
reapect  that  wonderful  something  which  we  call  personalUif.  It  is  a 
mysterious  thing  and  must  always  be  reckoned  with.  It  must  always 
qualify  our  judgment  when  we  are  thinking  about  efficient^.  It  is 
tiie  most  yaluabte  thing  in  school,  in  church,  in  nation.  Being  spirit- 
ual it  cannot  be  weighed  nor  measured.  It  may  be  tiiat  the  subject 
which  the  man  with  the  foot  rules  eliminates  from  tiie  curriculiun 
because  it  costs  the  most,  is  really  worth  the  most  wboi  this  element 
of  personality  enters  into  the  equation.  It  may  be  that  tiie  church 
which  diows  discouraging  statistics  in  the  year  book  has  been  steadily 
educating*  personalities  who,  for  themselyes,  or  in  the  persons  of  their 
children,  inll  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d  and  of  the  nations  in  the 
years  tiiat  shall  follow.  And  it  may  be  that  that  boy  who  is  called 
stupid  and  who  is  not  allowed  to  graduate  will  yet  be  a  professor,  or  a 
merchant  prince,  who  will  teach  in  or  endow  the  college  which  today 
would  refuse  him  entrance. 

This  paragraph  is  just  a  plea  to  be  careful  with  our  efiBciency  testa 
when  we  are  applying  them  in  individual  cases  in  the  reahn  of  person- 
ality. 


No  subject  in  the  curriculum  is  more  valuable  and  probably  none  is 
more  difficult  to  teach  really  well,  than  English.  A  superficial  pres- 
eniation  of  this  subject  is  about  as  useless  as  any  kind  of  waste;  and 
we  fear  that  either  by  inefficient  teaching  or  indifferent  study  much 
that  passes  for  Englidi  work  is  practically  time  and  strengtli  wasted. 
One  leason  for  this  is  found  in  the  all  too  common  impression  tiiat 
English  in  the  schools  is  merely  a  dry  study  of  words  and  forms  of 
expression.  In  other  words  tlie  shell  is  contemplated  instead  of  the 
k^nel,  the  symbol  instead  of  the  living  thought  and  emotion.  If 
the  inner  UfS^  of  literature  is  stressed,  if  the  pupil  is  nmde  to  enter 
into  the  life  of  the  characters  whose  thoughts,  feelings,  ambitions,  fail- 
ings, virtues,  and  achievements  make  up  the  substance  of  the  litent- 
tuxe  w^ch  he  is  studying,  then  he  will  become  interested  and  will  be 
really  studying  English. 

Imagine  trying  to  get  a  vocabulary  by  memorizing  a  list  of  syno- 
nyms I  Contrast  this  with  the  actual  entering  into  the  life  of  one  of 
the  great  characters  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet^  Julius  Caesar  or  Mac- 
bet^ —  tl^inking  as  such  character  thought,  weighing  motives  as  he 
weighed  them,  throbbing  with  his  emotions  of  joy  or  grief,  failing 
with  him  or  triumphing  with  him,  and  receiving  the  blame  or  the 
plan4iis  of  the  multitude !  Which  metiiod  would  really  give  a  pupil 
Gommm4/  of  language?  Which  would  aid  him.  in  a  time  of  need? 
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Which  would  be  real  education  ?  English  should  be  studied  tod  itagfat 
as  thought  and  emotion  primarily,  and  ae  ezpreesion  secondarilf  .  The 
order  is  quite  too  often  reversed. 

Ftoperiy  conceiyed  and  administered  no  snbject  is  so  yitally  tinted 
to  life  as  this.  To  be  able  to  tiiink  accnrately  and  qniddy  in  all  sorts 
of  situations  and  conditions  of  real  life ;  and,  when  swayed  by  diiterent 
inner  experiences  and  emotions  to  find  and  form,  the  right  wotds  for 
the  expression  of  what  should  be  expressed  under  the  circumstances, 
is  equiydent  to  being  truly  educated. 

Tne  business  man  needs  this  training  in  order  to  manage  his  em- 
ployees, win  trade  and  sell  his  goods.  The  professional  man  must 
haye  command  of  good  English  or  he  can  neither  understand  his  pro- 
fessional duties  nor  perform  them  so  as  to  influence  his  constituency. 
The  man  or  woman  who  would  shine  in  social  life  must  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  lives  of  others  through  comprehension  and  interchange 
of  thought  through  speech.  It  is  an  immense  advantage  in  all  walks 
of  Ufe  to  be  a  clear  linker  and  a  good  conversationalist.  It  puts  one 
at  his  ease  anywhere  and  makes  him  a  leader  among  his  fellow  men. 
We  were  once  asked  by  a  pupil  to  give  three  rules  by  which,  one  could 
become  a  good  public  speaker.  Off  hand,  a  concise  answer  sprang  to 
our  lips  which  we  have  often,  since  then,  thought  of  as  summing  up 
much  that  we  should  aim  to  cultivate  in  our  pupils  in  English.  These 
were  the  three  rules:  1.  Keep  f&eZZ.  2.  Have  something  to  say.  3. 
Say  it  briefly.  We  believe  that  the  observer  of  these  three  rules  will  lead 
in  the  direction  of  real  success  in  almost  any  sphere  of  life. 


Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  California,  announces  that  the  size 
of  its  next  Freshman  class  (class  entering  September,  1915)  is  to  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  aiKl  flfty.  Freshman  standing 
is  granted  to  graduates  of  approved  preparatory  schools  presenting 
fifteen  entrance  units,  all  of  which  are  recommended ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  two  out  of  the  fifteen  are  in  English  and  not  more  than 
four  are  in  the  vocational  subjects.  A  subject  personally  recommended 
by  the  Principal  will  be  counted  as  of  recommending  grade.  Provis- 
ional standing  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  approved  preparatory 
schools  presenting  fifteen  entrance  units  of  high  average  grade;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  two  out  of  the  fifteen  are  in  English  and  not 
more  than  four  are  in  the  vocational  subjects ;  each  case  to  be  decided 
on  its  merits  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  and  Classification.  One 
thus  admitted  will  not  be  finally  classified  as  a  freshman  until  the 
second  semester,  and  then  only  provided  his  scholarship  record  for  the 
first  semester  has  been  altogether  satisfactory.  Applications  for  ad- 
mission on  less  than  fifteen  units  will  not  be  considered.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  Occidental  College  to  emphasize,  (1)  quality  of  preparation 
and  intellectual  promise,  (2)  personal  character  and  seriousness  of 
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purpose.  Principals  are  expected  to  exact  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship as  preliminary  to  recommendation,  and  to  withhold  recommenda- 
tion from  those  who  are  undesirable  or  unpromising  from  the  point 
of  view  of  moral  qualities  or  habits.  In  fixing  its  recommending 
standard  a  school  may  properly  provide  that  lower  passing  grades  in 
a  particular  subject  or  subjects  may  be  offset  by  a  general  high  average, 
or  by  decided  intellectual  promise.  Subjects  completed  with  private 
tutors,  or  under  other  than  regular  school  conditions,  should  not  ordi- 
narily be  recommended.  Where  the  course  of  study  includes  the  newer 
subjects,  in  which  high  school  standards  are  not  fixed,  the  quantiiy 
and  quality  of  the  work  must  be  specially  evidenced. 


Some  very  interesting  statistics  have  been  gathered  by  Harold  W. 
Foght  by  addressing  inquiries  to  three  thousand  rural  school  teachers. 
The  replies  reveal  the  fact  that  in  rural  United  States  the  average 
time  for  each  public  school  teacher  to  remain  in  any  one  school  is 
less  than  two  school  years  of  140  days  each.  As  the  average  age  when 
teaching  is  begun  is  19  years,  and  the  average  number  of  years  taught 
is  only  61^,  the  statistics  show  that  the  rural  public  schools  of  the 
country  ar^  taught  largely  by  young  unmarried  people  who  have  no 
idea  of  following  teaching  as  a  profession. 

The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Foght  are:  ^'So  long  as  teachers  continue 
to  be  peripatetics,  the  best  results  in  community  leadership  can  not  be 
expected.  A  change  from  amateur  to  professional  teadiing  in  the 
rural  schools  would  be  hastened  by  giving  the  teacher  a  bsSbltj  that 
would  enable  him  to  provide  comfortablv  for  his  family,  and  by  com- 
pelling the  community,  through  legal  enactment  to  erect  a  t^icher's 
cottage  in  close  proximity  to  every  school  plant.** 

Out  of  the  ihree  thousand  cases  investigated  only  seventy-three  now 
live  in  homes  provided  by  the  community.  These,  it  is  stated,  ''are 
able  to  project  the  school  into  the  home  and  draw  the  home  dose  to 
the  school.  Such  homes  not  only  make  the  teachers*  own  lives  far 
happier  and  more  attractive, — ^they  naturally  become  rallying  centers 
for  all  sorts  of  community  activities.** 


No  Exposition  ever  held  has  made  such  preparation  to  care  for 
Congresses  and  Conventions  as  has  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition.  The  Exposition  Memorial  Auditorium  at  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter  in  San  Francisco,  was  erected  to  provide  accommodations  for  the 
Exposition  series  of  Conventions.  This  building  cost  $1,065,000.  The 
lot  on  which  the  Auditorium  was  erected  cost  the  city  of  San  Francis- 
co $701,000.  The  building,  with  ground  and  equipment,  will  cost 
about  $2,000,000.  Following  the  close  of  the  Exposition  on  Decem- 
ber 4th  next,  the  Auditorium  will  be  given  to  the  City  of  San  I^ian- 
cisco  as  a  permanent  memorial.    The  auditorium  is  four  stories  in 
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height  and  occupies  an  entire  block  at  the  Civic  Center  in  San  Fran- 
cisco^ about  one  mUe  from  the  Exposition  Grounds.  The  building  has 
eleven  main  halls,  seating  from  400  to  11^600  each.  By  a  system  of 
movable  partitions  four  of  the  large  halls  may  be  converted  into  four- 
teen smaller  halls,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  conduct  a  maximum  of 
twenty-one  Congresses  and  Conventions  at  the  same  time  with  from 
250  to  11^600  people  each.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-one  halls  that 
are  available  when  tiie  movable  partitions  are  in  use,  there  are  nineteen 
rooms  for  committee  and  section  meetings  with  seating  capacities  of 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  With  the  twenty- 
one  halls  and  the  nineteen  committee  and  section  rooms  in  use,  it 
would  be  possible  to  accommodate  a  maximum  of  18,000  people  at  one 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  halls  available  in  the  Exposition  Memorial  Audi- 
torixmi,  conventions  vnll  also  be  held  in  Festival  Hall  and  Congress 
Hall  on  the  grounds.  Congress  Hall  has  been  provided  especially  for 
the  convenience  of  live  stock,  agricultural  and  horticultural  organiza- 
tions. The  City  of  Oakland,  just  across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco, 
has  completed  its  Municipal  Auditorium  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,- 
000,  which  auditorium  vnll  be  available  for  many  of  the  Congresses 
and  Conventions.  The  University  of  California  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versity have  also  provided  all  available  halls  and  lecture  rooms  for  the 
convenience  of  educational,  scientific  and  other  learned  bodies  meet- 
ing at  the  two  universities  during  the  Exposition  period.  As  many 
as  100  Congresses  and  Conventions  could  be  acconmiodated  daily  in 
and  near  San  Francisco. 

Up  to  date  822  Congresses,  Conferences,  and  Conventions  have  been 
acheduled  to  meet  in  or  near  San  Francisco  during  the  time  of  the 
Exposition.  This  in  itself  makes  the  Panama  Exposition  an  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  first  magnitude. 


The  Children  in  America  who  have  no  Chance,  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  notable  gatherings  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition, 
when  the  eleventh  annual  conference  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  is  held  there,  the  last  three  days  of  May.  The  special 
topics  to  be  considered  are  Child  Labor  in  the  West,  Federal  Control 
of  Child  Labor,  and  A  Charter  for  Childhood,  and  the  speakers  will 
include  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  and 
others  who  have  been  active  in  the  national  movement  for  several 
years,  together  with  a  group  of  Califomians  distinguished  for  their 
interest  in  labor  problems  and  education.  Becent  investigations  of  the 
committee  have  shown  that  in  spite  of  the  marked  advance  in  child 
labor  and  school  legislation  there  are  still  in  this  country  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  who  have  no  chance. 
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Orbai  Bbitain. — The  Btniggle  into  which  Oveat  Britain  has  been 
plunged  emidiasiies  the  importance  of  the  imperial  oonf  er^ieeB  which 
during  the  laat  three  yean  have  drawn  the  teachers  and  the  higher 
inatiiiitionfl  of  the  ''over  seas  Dominiima''  into  doae  relations  with 
thoee  of  the  mottier  country. 

These  associated  ^orts  have  been  promoted  by  '^The  Leagae  of 
the  Empire'^  which  was  founded  in  1901,  in  London,  with  Lord 
Strathcoma  as  the  first  president 

The  fundamental  idea  of  tiie  League  is  that  of  promoting  the 
union  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but  from  the  first  it  has  made  a 
•pedal  effort  to  unite  the  teachers  and  to  bring  about  identical  aims 
and  uMthods  in  all  grades  of  education. 

Bepresentatiye  gatherings  have  met  three  times  in  London,  to  which 
delegates  have  been  sent  from  every  part  of  the  Empire.  The  next 
union  is  appointed  at  Toronto  in  1916.  The  membeiship  fee  for  the 
League  is  one  dollar  a  year,and  when  a  school  joins,  all  its  teachers 
are  ofBcially  connected  with  the  teachers  in  a  school  in  some  other  part 
of  the  Empire. 

The  exigencies  of  war  have  given  a  special  aspect  to  the  probl^n  of 
diild  labor  in  England.  The  absence  of  men  wlio  have  been  drawn 
into  the  army  creates  a  need  for  the  work  of  the  older  school  children 
and  special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  meet  this  emergency.  At 
the  same  time,  watch  is  kept  to  prevent  the  unscrupulous  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  help  at  cheap  rates.  From  a 
searching  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Education  Department  it  ap- 
pears that  89  per  cent  of  the  special  exemptions  from  school  atten- 
dance in  county  areas^  have  been  for  agricultural  purposes. 


Social  Welfare  Work  of  the  School  Authorities  fob  Lon- 
don.— The  latest  annual  report  of  Sir  Bobert  Blair,  the  education 
officer  for  the  London  County  Council,  gives  a  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  social  welfare  work  of  the  council  in  behalf  of  the  school 
children.  This  work  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  after-care  and 
juvenile  employment;  in  respect  to  both,  the  council  co-operates  with 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  part  of  the  work  for  which  the  council  is 
responsible  is  carried  on  through  the  agency  of  the  Children's  Care 
School  Committees  which  are  assisted  by  the  head  teachers.  The  Board 
of  Trade  acts  through  the  Juvenile  Advisory  Committees  which  are 
auxiliary  to  the  Juvenile  Exchanges^  establi^ed  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  metropolis. 
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The  Children's  Care  Committees  know  tiie  physical  and  sodal  con- 
dition and  the  attainments  of  all  the  children  in  their  detersl  dis- 
tricts, while  the  Jny^odle  Adirisory  Committees  keep  posted  as  to  va- 
cancies, conditions  of  employment,  etc.  in  each  section.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  731  schools  out  of  a  total  of  900  have  been  brought  into  re- 
lations with  the  advisory  committees  and  the  remainder  will  soon  have 
completed  the  same  arrangements.  During  the  year  reviewed,  leaving 
f onns  were  forwarded  from  the  schools  to  the  advisory  committees  in 
behalf  of  14,830  children,  and  of  this  number  8,979  reported  to  the 
committees. 

The  care  of  the  children  does  not  cease  when  they  are  placed  in 
employment.  They  are  kept  under  supervision  until  they  readi  the 
age  of  18  years,  the  supervisors  reporting  on  each  case  twice  a  year  to 
the  advisory  committees. 

The  Evening  Institutes  of  London  liave  been  recently  reorganized, 
and  efforts  are  made  by  the  care  committees  to  secure  attendance 
upon  them  on  the  part  of  the  juvenile  workers. 

These  committees  also  look  after  cases  of  neglect  and  cruelty  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tiie  Children's  Act  of  1908.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  966  cases  were  reported  by. the  committees  to  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which 
investigates  every  case. 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  young  people  affected  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  system,  the  welfare  service  of  the  London  schools  is  the 
greatest  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


Ontabio. — ^During  the  five  years  1908  to  1913,  the  annual  expendi- 
ture for  teachers^  salaries  in  Ontario  increased  by  over  two  million 
dollars,  a  rise  of  43  per  cent.  The  deteiled  stetistics  show  that  as  re- 
gards individual  salaries,  it  is  the  rural  school  teachers  that  have 
gained  most  by  this  larger  expenditure. 

A  movement  for  inter-provincial  text  books,  started  about  ten  years 
ago  is  at  last  yielding  practical  results.  Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay,  Superin- 
t^dent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  reports  that  his  advisory  board 
has  just  recommended  the  adoption  of  Onterio  text-books  for  the 
Nova  Scotia  schools.  This  step  is  token,  partly  because  of  the  low 
cost  of  the  Onterio  text-booke,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  that  province  has  assumed  the  cost  of  royalties,  editing,  type-setting, 
and  of  the  stereotype  plates. 


India. — The  recent  report  on  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
Punjab  shows  remarkable  growth  in  the  number  and  the  attendance 
upon  modem  schools  during  the  year  1913-1914.    The  Punjab  Uni- 
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versity  was  difitmguished  at  the  opening  of  the  current  year  by  the 
bestowal  npon  its  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  ^'Honoraiy  Companionahip 
of  the  Indian  Empire.''  This  nnusual  mark  of  royal  appreciation  was 
included  among  tiie  distinctions  conferred  on  New  Y^u^s  Day. 


An  Expbrimskt  in  Costa  Bica. — ^An  interesting  account  of  an 
experiment  in  rural  education  in  Costa  Bica  was  contributed  by 
Seiior  Brenes  Mes^  to  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  experiment  was  started  by  Sr.  Brenes  Mes&i  who 
was  at  the  time  under-secretary  of  pubUe  instruction  in  his  state  and 
is  at  present  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States. 


China. — ^Phenomenal  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  mod- 
em schools  in  China.  Among  the  eyidences  are  the  activities  of  pro- 
vincial educational  associations^  in  particular  that  of  the  Eiangsu 
Association^  the  first  of  its  kind  and  the  largest  in  point  of  member- 
ship. This  association  j>ublishes  a  monthly  educational  journal  and 
timely  bulletins  on  school  problems.  It  has  been  authorized  to  decide 
upon  text-books  for  the  schools  of  the  province  and  its  decisions  are 
approved. 

A,  T.  S. 
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STRONG'S  PUPILS  OUTLINES  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  By  B.  Norman 
Strong,  Superintendent  of  the  Arsenal  School  District,  HArtf ord,  Gonn* 
Six  sections, — each  section  covering  a  country — ^North  America,  South 
America,  United  States,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Islands.  Price  25 
cents  each  section.  Loose  Leaf  Covers  15  cents.  The  Palmer  Company, 
Boston. 

This  is  a  new  and  most  interesting  plan  for  the  presentation  of  geog- 
raphy,— a  study  which  has  too  often  been  made  dry  and  uninteresting  by 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  taught  in  our  schools.  Mr.  Strong  has  aimed 
to  standardize  the  subject ;  that  is,  to  present  in  these  outlines  such  topics 
for  personal  study,  and  investigation  by  the  pupil  himself,  as  will  insure 
his  getting  a  good  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  geography. 
The  loose  leaf  plan  of  presentation  contributes  effectively  to  this  end. 
The  leaves  are  handed  out  to  the  class  as  the  study  progresses.  Each 
child  has  a  pair  of  loose  leaf  covers  into  which  he  can  fasten  (by  a 
simple  device)  not  only  the  leaves,  but  also  much  other  material  which 
he  is  encouraged  to  make  or  collect.  This  material  includes  maps  drawn 
by  himself;  maps  water-colored;  compositions;  charts  of  population,  ag- 
ricultural and  mineral  resources,  etc.;  items  of  interest  about  the  coun* 
tries,  as  the  pupil  may  find  such  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines ;  fiags 
and  coats  of  arms;  portraits  of  distinguished  citizens;  pictures  of  typi- 
cal scenes;  public  buildings,  triumphal  arches,  statues,  etc., — ^in  short  a 
great  variety  of  characteristic  material,  the  collection  and  arrangement 
of  which  for  binding  within  the  loose  leaf  covers  gives  play  to  enter- 
prise and  originality,  creates  a  deep  interest  in  the  study,  and  fixes  per- 
manently in  the  child's  memory  tiie  facts  he  has  thus  discovered  for 
himself.  The  interest  spreads  even  to  the  older  members  of  the  family 
and  the  geography  which  the  child  has  thus  built  for  himself  becomes  a 
valued  family  possession.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the 
finished  work  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  in  a  school  of  a  city  which 
adopted  these  Outlines  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year.  It  is 
a  most  convincing  argument  for  the  pedagogical  value  of  this  new 
method.  The  method  does  not  supplant  but  supplements  the  geographies 
already  in  use,  and  of  course  adds  to  the  expense.  But  this  seems  to  be 
Justified  by  the  fact  that  the  attractiveness  and  effectiveness  of  the  study 
and  teaching  of  geography  will  be  increased  many  fold. 

A  HISTORY  OF  TRAVEL  IN  AMERICA.  By  Seymour  Dunbar.  Indi- 
anapolis.   The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  4  vols.  Cloth.    Price  $10.00. 

This  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  set  of  books.  It  has  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  library  of  the  school,  the  town  or  city,  the  business  man,  the 
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profMiloiml  man,  the  student  of  history,  or  science,  or  philosophj  or 
politics.  For  there  is  not  a  human  interest  which  is  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly aifected  by  a  nation's  means  for  travel.  The  evolution  of  the  travel 
system*  of  America  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  America.  It  is  a  thrilling' 
story,  full  of  elements  of  intense  human  interest.  Hie  great  physical 
tasks  of  our  forefathers  in  fsUing  the  forests;  blaidng  tbe  tndla;  build- 
ing  the  bridges ;  removing  the  boulders ;  eonstmcting  the  lilgtrimya;  dia- 
covering  Hie  navigable  rivers  and  channels  of  the  ocean ;  the  bsgtB^ngs 
of  postal  communication;  the  use  of  runners,  of  mules  and  korsea; 
stage  coach  experiences ;  canals ;  down,  or  rather  up  throni^  the  ^shole 
list  to  the  complicated  railway  systems  and  the  palatial  ocean  steaaariiipa 
with  their  wireless  communication  with  the  entire  world  on  laad  and 
sea ;— what  more  fascinating  story  can  be  imagined  than  this. 

It  is  all  told  in  these  four  sumptuous  volumes,  told  not  oidy  in  the 
tsact  but  also  in  multitudes  of  pictures  which  show  Just  how  oor  aacca- 
tors,  near  and  remote,  did  things,  and  how  we  do  them.  It  is  a  wender- 
fnl  story.  It  shows  how  ''nations — ^like  individual  men — must  aimggle 
over  the  road  of  the  pilgrim's  progress."  A  number  of  eokynsd  pistes  and 
reproductions  of  many  original  historic  documents  are  Included  In  each 
of  the  volumte.  The  work  is  monumental  and  the  author  has  spai^  no 
pains  to  make  it  accurate.  It  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us  and  it  will  make  us  realize  the  blessings  whieh  we 
enjoy  in  the  enlarged  opportunities  of  this  later  age.  It  may  tmthfuny 
be  said  that  this  study  is  a  real  contribution  to  our  historical  matariaL 
It  diould  be  very  helpful  as  supplementary  reading  for  students  in  the 
schools  and  colleges.  It  should  be  included  among  the  permanently  val- 
uable reference  books  in  our  public  libraries;  and  will  be  a  weloame  ad- 
dition to  the  shelves  of  the  private  home  library. 

LITERARY  WALL  MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.  By  Blanche  L. 
True.  Bepartment  of  English  Literature,  Fargo  College,  North  Dakota. 
Band  McNally  A  Co.,    Price  $6.25. 

This  map  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  history  in  any  school  or  college.  It  is  a  well 
worked  out  map  in  several  colors  enabling  the  student  to  identify  the  lo- 
cations of  the  scenes  of  the  great  novels,  poems,  histories,  and  otlier  lit- 
erary productions  of  the  greatest  center  of  literature  in  the  world.  It 
will  make  the  students*  reading  and  study  far  more  real  and  virid  and 
help  him  to  comprehend  and  remember. 

A  SPRING  FLORA;  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  Henry  C.  Cowles, 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  and  John  G.  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  University  High 
School,  Normal,  111.    The  American  Book  Company.    Price  60  cents. 

The  early  fldwers  are  eagerly  welcomed  and  have  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion. Field  work  in  botany  begins  in  the  spring  and  the  eager  student 
will  find  this  little  book,  whieh  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  coat  pocket 
most  convenient  as  an  aid  to  the  identification  of  specimens. 
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THE  PABMLY  REAPERS.  By  Maude  Parmly,  Teacher  of  Primary 
Reading*  Public  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.  Americas  Book  Co.  First  Reader. 
$.30.    Second  Reader,  $.35.    Third  Reader,  $.35.    Teacher's  Manual,  $.40. 

The  attractiTC  appearance  of  these  Readers  calls  quick  attention  to 
them,  and  even  a  cursory  glance  at  their  content  impresses  one  with 
their  desirability  and  exceptional  adaptability.  132  pages  of  fairy  stories 
from  the  beloved  classics  of  childhood,  told  in  simple  sentences,  many  bits 
of  verse,  as  Tennyson's  ''What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say,"  and  more  than  40 
alluring  illustrations  make  up  the  content  of  the  First  Reader.  Of  the 
180  pages  in  the  Second  Reader  two  are  full  page  pictures  in  color,  and 
there  are  46  other  illustrations  in  black  and  white.  Eleyeu  fairly  long 
stories*  which  include  Qerman  folk  tales  and  some  Old  English  fairy 
stories,  with  selections  in  verse  to  give  variety,  complete  a  reader  that 
has  oome  to  stay.  Eight  stories  of  folk  lore  and  legend*  two  full  page 
color  plates,  tinted  illustrations  and  pen  and  ink  drawings  make  up  the 
Third  Reader  of  this  series.  In  the  Teachers'  Manual  the  Parmly  Method 
is  fully  explained.  IHustrative  lessons  in  phonics,  daily  programs  for  the 
Urst  seven  weeks,  and  special  devices  in  teaching  reading  are  suggested. 

THE  CLINKER  AND  SOME  OTHER  CHILDREN.  Stories  and  verse 
about  working  children*  published  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee* 106  East  88d  Street*  New  York  City*  November,  1014.  64  pages*  iUaa- 
txated.   Friee  85  cents. 

There  are  others  besides  ^'social  workers"  who  find  a  way  to  give 
more  than  money  to  social  enterprise.  Such  people  are  the  authors  and 
artists  who  have  this  year  given  some  of  their  work  to  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  for  its  holiday  publication*  The  Clinker  and  Some 
Other  Children."  James  Oppenheim,  Edna  Ferber,  Qeorge  Creel*  Elbert 
Hubbard*  Margaret  Widdemer  and  others  have  contributed  stories,  essays 
and  vevse  which*  as  the  Foreword  puts  it,  are  a  message  from  the  work- 
ing diild|»n  'Hio  our  friends  and  to  thcf  strangers  whom  we  should  like 
to  call  our  friends."  The  immigrant  child  who  meets  the  sudden  claim 
of  Amttrioan  industry ;  the  child  in  the  mill  and  the  child  in  the  field ;  the 
ehild  on  the  street  and  the  child  in  the  tenement  work'^room,  all  appear 
In  this  volume  as  living,  human  children,  not  as  remote  subjects  for  pro- 
tective l^slation.  The  volume  has  been  especially  prepared  for  use  as  a 
holiday  gift.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  purposely  made 
It  as  difitoent  as  possible  from  its  usual  pamphlets  to  attract  the  host  of 
pftople  wiio  have  a  warm  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  children  but  find 
the  Committee's  publications  too  stifC  reading. 

ROBERT'S  RULES  OF  ORDER.  Soott,  Foresman  A  Co.  Chicago* 
— N0W  York. 

The  book  as  rewritten  embodies  the  results  of  mature  consideration 
by  the  avthor,  of  numerous  parliamentary  questions  brought  to  him  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty-nine  years  by  sJl  kinds  of  organizations  and  from  all 
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sectioxui  of  the  country.  It  is  enlarged  by  the  expanded  treatment  of 
many  points,  and  by  the  addition  of  many  new  topics,  making  a  book  of 
820  pages. 

OONLETS  FBINCIPLES  OF  GOOKINO.  By  Emma  Conli^,  State 
Inspector  of  Domestic  Science  for  Wisconsin.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  206  pages, 
illustrated.  Price,  52  cents.  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago. 

This  new  book  for  secondary  and  Tocational  schools  gives  to  domestic 
science  more  of  educational  value  than  it  has  had  heretofore.  It  oilers 
a  practical  course  on  the  planning,  cooking  and  serving  of  meals  by  the 
pupils.  Each  schoolroom  lesson  is  followed  by  kitchen  work,  many  val- 
uable recipes  being  given.  The  work  covers  all  the  important  principles 
which  are  indispensable  to  intelligent  cooking.  The  book  is  furnished 
with  illustrations,  and  charts  and  tables  of  the  composition  of  foods.  A 
chapter  on  Cooking  in  Sural  Schools  and  a  complete  index  dose  the 
volume. 

PRACTICAL  PROGBAMS  FOR  WOMEN'S  CLUBS.  By  Alice  Haiea 
Cass.    Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  A  Co.,  publishers.    Price  75  cents. 

A  very  complete  and  suggestive  compilation  of  study  subjects  for 
the  use  of  women's  clubs  and  similar  organizations,  designed  to  give  prac- 
tical assistance  to  the  great  host  of  club  women.  The  subjects  have  a 
wide  range,  and  their  diversity  will  meet  all  demands. 

LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  PESTALOZZI.  By  J.  A.  Green,  M.  A^  Profes- 
sor of  Education  in  the  University  of  Sheffield.  303  pages.  Price  $1.40. 
Warwick  A  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  life  and  work 
of  one  of  the  greatest  educators  in  the  history  of  science  and  education. 
The  first  six  chapters  are  wholly  biographical;  the  following  nine  are 
expository,  explaining  the  doctrines  which  Pestalozzi  spent  his  life  in 
developing  and  promulgating;  the  remaining  seven  are  documentary, 
presenting  passages  translated  from  Pestalozzi's  writings,  and  from  other 
documents  bearing  on  his  work.  The  book  should  be  of  interest  especial- 
ly to  students  of  the  history  of  education. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  METHODS  OF  TESTING  INTELLIGENCE: 
By  W.  Stem,  translated  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Whipple.  Warwick  ft  York,  Ine.» 
Publishers,  Baltimore.    Price  $1.25. 

The  general  plan  of  this  book  includes  an  introductory  section  upon 
the  nature  of  intelligence  and  the  problem  set  by  attempting  to  measure 
it  and  an  exposition  of  tests  of  intelligence  under  three  main  divisions, 
(a)  single  tests  and  series  of  tests,  (b)  the  principle  of  age-  graduation 
(Binet-Simon  tests),  and  (3)  correlation  and  estimation  methods.  The 
treatment  is  designed  to  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  outside  the 
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psychological  profession,  especially  to  teachers  of  normal  and  of  back- 
ward children,  to  school  administratiTe  authorities,  to  school  physicians 
and  to  specialists  in  nervous  and  in  children's  diseases. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  Samuel  Chester 
Parker,  Professor  of  Educational  Methods  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Ginn  and  Go.,  Boston.  Price  $1.50. 

There  is  no  such  thing  for  a  teacher  as  standing  still ;  when  he  ceases 
to  progress,  he  begins  to  lose  in  eiBciency.  To  insure  progress,  he  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  keep  in  touch  with  new  theories  and  prac- 
tices in  education  and  to  adapt  them  to  his  own  work  where  possible. 
Especially  should  he  study  methods,  his  own  and  others,  in  order  to  make 
.the  most  of  the  time  that  is  given  him  with  his  pupUa.  Professor  Par- 
ker's book  presents  a  thorough  and  scientific  study  of  methods  of  high 
school  teaching,  establishing  an  elEective  working  relationship  between 
progressive  educational  theory  and  economical,  effective  practice.  A  few 
of  the  chapter  titles  will  indicate  the  scope  and  content  of  the  book: 
Economy  in  Classroom  Management;  Beflective  Thinking;  Adapting  Class 
Instmction  to  Differences  in  Capacity;  The  Use  of  Books;  Conversa- 
tional Methods;  Laboratory  Methods;  The  Art  of  Questioning;  Lesson 
Planning;  Measuring  the  Besults  of  Teaching.  « 

Every  present  and  prospective  high  school  teacher  would  profit  by 
reading  this  book,  and  through  his  gain  would  come  greater  good  to  his 
pui»ils. 

THE  NEXT  GENERATION.  A  study  in  the  Physiology  of  Inheritance. 
By  Frances  Gulick  Jewett,  one  of  the  authors  of  The  Gulick  Hygiens 
Series.  12  mo.,  cloth,  235  pages,  with  diagrams  and  illustrations.  Price 
75  cents.    Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  biology,  especiaUy  in  their  relation  to 
hereditary,  are  here  presented  in  a  form  suitable  for  mixed  classes  in  the 
early  years  of  high  school.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  throughout  eminently 
wholesome,  unemotional  apd  scientific.  Some  of  the  subjects  covered  are 
Evidences  of  Evolution,  The  Effect  of  Environment,  Alcoholism,  Adoles- 
cence, Family  Responsibility,  Overwork  for  Children,  and  Steps  in  Racial 
Improvement.  There  is  no  avoidance  of  vital  topics,  and  yet  delicate  sub- 
jects are  handled  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  objectionable  to  the  most 
particular.  Certain  matters  which  the  author  considers  of  large  impor* 
tance,  but  which  could  not  well  be  given  in  a  mixed  class,  are  presented  in 
a  supplementary  pamphlet,  copies  of  which  for  distribution  may  be  se- 
cured free  of  charge,  by  teachers  using  the  book. 

CITT,  STATE  AND  NATION.  By  WiUiam  L.  Nida.  Supt.  of  Schools^ 
River  Forest,  Dl.    New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co.    Price  75  cents. 

This  is  a  text-book  of  constructive  citisenship,  adapted  for  use  in 
elementary  schools  and  the  first  years  of  high  school  It  is  weU  illus* 
trated,  strongly  made  and  comprehensive  in  scope. 
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WBB8TEB*8  ELBICENTABY  SCHOOL  DICnONABY.    Abridged: 
Websler**  New  IntematioiMl  BictSoiwiy.  IMM)  Ulnstrfttioiuk   Price  90  oente. 

WEBSTER'S  8HOBTEB  SCHOOL  DICTZONABY.  Baeed  upon  Web- 
ster's New  Intenmtioiial  Dictionary.  Fully  illustrated.  The  American 
Book  Company.    Price  66  cents. 

These  are  the  genuine  Mierriam  Webster's  Dictionaries.  They  leave 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  handy  school  dictionaries.  They  m« 
the  best  booics  of  the  kind  upon  the  market,  and  the  prices  are  sufflciently 
reasonable  to  enable  any  and  all  school  authorities  to  haye  the  best. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  value  of  good  English  to  eveiy  person  we  are 
sure  to  feel  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools  should  have  access  to 
this  series  of  dictionaries  and  should  be  taught  to  use  thenit 

EXPEBBGBNTAL  STUDIES  OF  M1D9TAL  DEFECTIVES.  Eduoa^ 
tional  Psychology  Monographs,  No.  7.  By  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin,  Ph.  D., 
Director  of  Psychological  Clinic,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Pittsburg.  8  vo.  156  pages,  illustrated.  Price  tlM.  Warwick  ft  York^ 
Inc.    Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Wallin  has  presented  in  tUs  monograph  a  systematic  critlesl 
stu4y  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  of  mental  capacity,  shovHng  the  results 
of  the  tests  when  applied  to  a  large  colony  of  epileptic  children.  We 
commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  physicians,  alienists,  and  all 
schoolmen  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific  examination  of  mental 
deficiency. 

QBANNTS  WONDERFUL  CHAIR.  By  Frances  Brovnie.  New  York. 
E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.    Price,  45  cents  net. 

Here  are  delightful  fairy  stories  by  one  who  seemed  to  live  in  faiiy 
land.  And  yet  the  author  was  bom  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  in  Ireland, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  and  was  blind  all  her  days.  But  courage,  perrist- 
ence  and  imagination,  enabled  her  to  get  an  dueation  and  develop  her 
rare  talents.  Young  folks  and  many  older  ones  will  v?eloome  these  tales 
of  "The  Christmas  Cuckoo,"  rrhe  Greedy  Shepherd,"  •Tlie  Story  of  Fairy- 
foot,"  rrhe  Story  of  Childe  Charity,"  ''Sour  and  Civil,"  etc  These  260 
pages  are  gqod  reading  and  there  are  some  illustrations. 


N0l66^ 
•«1fes]lteftlFanaraof  Bffletoanr "  litlieraMMt  of  s  imMtfeaMe  psMr  Is  Tkt  Om- 


«iNyf«r  JuM,b7Uwtnp(»viM8abooiMuUMr.  He  MmOAmi  eBolMi^  lath  tla»  fluwmm 
JTiyMr  Mkd  thowi  how  in  fatan  man  mimt  be  odnoaM  for  life,  not  for  s  tlsfle  narrow  aad 
deniinianlalns  fanetlon. 

tlon  with  Bnrope*!  tadden  and  dliaetroiit  war,  Is  the  test  thai  peo^  etopned  talfctag  ahSSt 


and  began  to  talk  aboat  men.   The  |»aper  ie  eztrem^  olever  and  inelinee  one  to 

believe  that  the  women  movement  will  flonrieii  in  ipite  of  the  war. 

In  the  HUT  Ourreni  OpUUtm  wlU  be  found  iome  OKoeedlnsly  fine  vlewa  of  tha  Paamma- 
PacifloSzpaeitlontlUoatratinc  a  deeortpfetTe  article  on  the  BxpoetOon  and  ite  oontiast  to 
the  Karopean  War.  In  oonneotton  with  the  article  sneh  men  m  Vioe-Pneident  MarahalL 
■z-lfayor  Bet%  horn  and  Uavld  Stair  Jordan  have  told  why  ▲mecioant  shonld  see  the  Sk^ 
position. 


BobertH.]|MltoB  writes  In  the  Joae  ffl.  Nitkaitu  mqet  In^ofeMISffll  on  metheda  of 
*  *  Fif  htinc  the  Wator-Hjacinth  *  *.  He  girm  aatonishias  etatietlcs.  ■tottag  that  last  year 
army  encineert  tpeat  nearly  |»,fll(^  in  &eir  effortt  to  keep  Ihe  nav|8ahli%«Mna  slw 


thieriTor  weed. 
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A  Splendid  New  Book  for  ETening  Schools 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Government 
Institutions 

A  MANUAL  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

FOR 

YOUNG  AMERICANS  AND  NEW  AMERICANS 

BY 

DANIEL  HOWARD,  A.  M. 

Superintandent  of  Schools  for  Windior  Locks.  G>niieeticul 

PRICE  $1M  POSTPAID 

Sets  forth  in  a  delightful  way  the  things  which  all  young 
people,  whether  native  or  foreign  bom,  should  know  about  our 
countiy,  its  Hi^ory,  InstitatlonSf  Law8»  Gaistonui  and  Oppor- 
tanltles.  Fully  illustrated  and  thorough^  teachable.  Superin^ 
tendents  and  Piincipals  should  examine  this  volume  with  a  view 
to  introduction.     Correspondence  Solicited. 

"  The  text-book  on  Americui  HUtory,  Govtramtnt  and  Institutions  whidi  you  have  prepared, 
has  been  in  use  in  the  eveniog  school  system  of  Hartford,  and  teachers  who  have  instructed  classes 
of  foreigners  in  the  duties  of  American  dtlienship  are  much  pleased  with  the  book  and  give  it  the 
highest  praise.  It  is  simple  and  direct,  the  explanations  fit  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
altogether  the  book  is  unusually  adaptable  to  those  teachers  who  are  looking  for  a  good  text-book 
in  civics.'' 

THOMAS  S.  WEAVER, 

'    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hartford,  Conn. 

**  The  material  is  well  balanced  and  just  the  thing  for  night  school.  Vou  have  had  to  condense 
a  great  deal  of  material  in  a  small  compass,  and  I  think  you  have  done  it  with  excellent  discrimi- 
nation." WILLIAM  P.  KELLY, 

Head  Master,  Rutgers  Preparatory  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

"  It  seems  so  excelleut  that  I  would  like  to  try  it  at  our  Camp  School. ' ' 

J.  N.  CAMPBELL, 
Secretary,  Educatlou  Committee,  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants. 

THE  PALMER  GOMPANI.  Pablbben 

120  BOnSION  STEEBT,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

nrHE  public  schools  of  Ameiica,  with  a  miBioii  teachers,  and  more  Aan  e^- 
*"  teen  million  pupils,  greatly  transcend  all  other  kinds  of  educational  wodc  in 
numbers  and  economic  inqxirtance,  and  in  im  fidkl  our  agencies  have  accom- 
plished the  laiger  part  of  their  work,  filling  25,769  positions.  We  have  abo 
placed  mcM'e  than  three  diousand  professors  and  inAruc^ors  in  more  than  five  kus- 
died  colleges  and  universities,  including  inAitutions  in  every  ftate  in  the  Unkm* 
and  more  than  two  hundred  positions  in  twenty-four  New  England  G>llege8. 
^ln  academies,  private  schools  and  normal  schoob our  work  has  been  even  more 
extensive  than  in  cdleges,  and  there  is  scarce^  a  firft-dass  school  of  academic 
grade  in  America  that  has  not  employed  teachers  on  our  reccMnmendatioa. 
QSome  of  these  inAitutions,  like  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Phikddphia. 
and  Wilbraham  Academy,  Massachusetts,  have  employed  from*  seventy  to  ninety 
teachers  on  our  nomination,  habitually  applying  to  us  when  in  need  of  teacben. 
ifae  Penn  Charter  School  alone  having  paid  to  teachers  enq>loyed  duou^  os 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  salaries  ranging  from  $800  to  $4,000  each. 
QWe  have  had  m  our  employ,  men  and  women  who  have  received  degrees  from 
fifty-one  Colleges  and  Universities  or  have  been  identified  with  such  inldtutions  as 
ftndents  or  teachers,  including: 

Harvard,  Yale,  Wealcyan,  Vermont,  Bostoa,  Brown,  Syracoae,  ColsmbiA,  CorncH,  5c  LawreMS.  Maccton, 
Johaa  Hopklnt,  Tenneeaee,  Michigan,  Chicago,  Korthweetem,  Wiaconsia,  Misa^sota,  HamUnef  KaaeM*  Doivtr, 
CalifomU,  OKford  Universities:  end  Bowdnin,  Bates,  Dartmoath,  Middlebury,  Wellealey,  Ml  Holyoka,  Amhcrat, 
Hobart,  Vassar,  Rutgers,  Bryn  Mawr,  Haverford,  Allegheny,  Oberlia  and  Colamdo  Colleges. 


ft  We  have  placed  teachers  in  every  state  in  die  Union,  seven  Prov- 
inces of  Canada,  also  in  Alaska,  Meidco,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Porto 
Rico,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Brazil,  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Turkey,  Singapore,  China,  Liberia,  Rhodesia,  die  Hawaiian  blsuida 
and  die  Philippines,  in  all  numbering 

40,654  Positions  at  Salaries  Asgrr^^tinsT 

$28,161,850.00 

f  We  aim  to  fill  Educational  positions  of  all  kinds  everywhere.  Send  to  any 
of  Che  addresses  below  for  Manual  and  Registration  Form  free. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  2A  Park  Street  DENVER*  COLO.  317 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y..  156  Fifth  Avenae  PORTLAND,  ORE,  31S . 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C«  1S47  U  Strtwt  BERKELEY,  CAU,  21S1  Slvdluk  Avvhm 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  28  E.  Jackson  Bouleyard  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL,  34SDa«tiM  BMff* 
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